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(  1.  With  what 

care 

til  tote  approach 


AxTHODQH  the  li^ty  execution  and  controversial  tone  of  the 
former  portions  of   this  essay  have  been  subjects  of  frequent 
regret  to  the  writer,  yet  the  one  was  in  some  measure  excusahlo 
in  a  work  referred  to  a  temj)orary  end,  and  the 
KWDmich-  '>ther  unavoiduble,  in  one  directed  against  particu- 
lar opinions.     Nor  are  either  of  any  necessary  det- 
riment to  Its  availableness  as  a  foundation  for  more  cateful  and 
extended  survey,  in  so  far  as  its  province  was  confined  to  tlia 
nasertiou  of  obvious  and  visible  facts,  the  verification  of  which 
conkl  in  no  degree  be  dependent  either  on  the  care  with  which 
they  might  be  classed,  or  the  temper  in  which  they  were  regard- 
ed.   Not  so  with  respect  to  the  investigation  now  before  us, 
wliich,  being  not  of  tilings  outward,  and  sensibly  demonstrable, 
but  of  the  value  and  meaning  of  mental  impressions,  must  be 
enwrcd  upon  with  a  modesty  and  cautiousness  proportioned  to 
the  difficulty  of  detenniuing  the  likeness,  or  community  of  such 
impressions,  as  they  are  received  by  different  men,  and  with 
serioiiBuesa  proportioucd  to  the  importance  of  riglitlY  te^^t^vw^ 
fiosof^icnU/ps  over  which  we  huve  moral  power,  2xA  ttvexftlw 
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in  relation  to  which  we  assuredly  incur  a  moral  roeponsil 
There  is  not  the  thing  left  to  the  choice  of  man  to  do  or  n< 
do,  but  there  is  some  sort  of  degree  of  duty  involved  in  his 
termination  ;  and  by  how  much  the  more,  therefore,  our  subj 
becomes  embarnisacd  by  the  cross  influences  of  variously  adn 
ted  passion,  administered  discipline,  or  encouraged  affecii 
upon  the  minds  of  men,  by  so  much  the  more  it  becomes  mal 
of  weight  and  import  to  observe  by  whftt  laws  m'o  should 
guided,  and  of  what  responsibilitios  regardful,  in  all  Uiafc, 
admit,  administer,  or  encourage.  U 

Nor  indeed  have  I  ever,  even  in  the  preceding  secfli 
spoken  with  levity,  though  sometimes  perhaps  with  rashness. 
have  never  treated  the  subject  as  other  than  demanding  heed 

and  serious  examination,   and  taking  high  ph 
LporUDco 'm*.  among  those  which  justify  as  they  reward  our  i 

most  ardor  and  earnestness  of  pursuit.     That 
justifies  them  must  bo  my  present  task  to  prove ;  that  it  ( 
mauds  them  has  never  been  doubted.     Art,  properly  so  calle 
is  no  rccBeation  ;  it  cannot  bo  learued  at  spare  moments,  n 
pursued  when  we  have  nothing  better  to  do.     It  is  no  liant 
work  for  drawing-room  tables;  no  relief  of  the  ennui  of  bo 
doirs  ;  it  must  be  understood  and  undertaken  seriously  or  not 
all.     To  advance  it  men's  lives  must  be  given,  and  to  receive 
their  hearts.     "  Le  peintre   Kubcna  s*  amuse  k  6tro  ambasa 
deur,'*  said  one  with  whom,  but  for  his  own  words,  we  migl 
have  thought  that  effort  had  been  absorbed  in  power,  and  tl 
labor  of  his  art  in  its  felicity. — "  E  faticoso  lo  studio  della  pi 
tura,  ct  sompro  si  fa  il  mare  maggiofo,'*  said  he,  who  of  all  m«! 
was  least  likely  to  have  left  us  discouraging  report  of  anythii) 
that  majesty  of  intellect  could  grasp,  or  continuity  of  laW 
overcome.*     But  that  this  labor,  the  necessity  of  which  in  a 
ages  has  been  most  frankly  admitted  by  the  greatest  men,  I 
justifiable  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  it  is  not  tlie  pournal 
out  of  men's  lives  upon  the  ground,  that  it  Ims  fxmctioiis  of  uai 
fulness  addressed  to  the  weightiest  of  human  interests,  and  th^ 
the  objecta  of  it  have  calls  upon  us  which  it  is  inconsistent  alii 
with  our  human  dignity  and  our  heavenward  duty  to  disobey- 
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never  boon  boldly  asserted  nor  fairly  iidraitted  ;  least  of  all 
t  likely  to  be  so  in  those  days  of  disputch  and  display,  where 
toity,  on  the  one  side,  supplies  the  place  of  that  lovo  of  art 
which  is  the  only  effective  patronago,  and  on  the  other,  of  the 
m(M)rrtiptib1e  and  earacst  pride  wliich  no  ap])lause,  no  reproba- 
tion, can  blind  to  its  shortcomings  nor  beguile  of  its  hope. 

And  yet  it  is  In  the  expectation  of  obtaining  at  least  a  par- 
tial acknowledgment  of  this,  as  n  truth  influential  both  of  aim 
and  conduct,  that  I  enter  upon  the  second  division  of  my  sub- 
ject The  time  I  have  already  devoted  to  the  task  I  should 
have  considered  altogether  inordinate,  and  that  which  I  fear 
may  be  yet  required  for  its  completion  would  have  been  cause 
to  me  of  utter  discouragement,  but  that  the  object  I  pro- 
p06eto  myself  is  of  no  partial  nor  accidental  importance.  It  is 
Botnow  to  distinguish  between  disputed  degrees  of  ability  in 
individuals,  or  ogreeablenesa  in  canvases,  it  ia  not  now  to  expose 
tlie  ignorance  or  defend  the  principles  of  party  or  person.  It  ia 
to  summon  the  moral  energies  of  the  nation  to  a  forgotten  duty, 
U)  display  the  use,  force,  and  function  of  a  great  body  of  neg- 
lected sympathies  and  desires,  and  to  elevate  to  its  healthy  and 
beneficial  operation  that  art  which,  being  altogether  addressed 
lo  thcra,  rises  or  falls  with  their  variableness  of  vigor, — now 
leading  them  with  Tyrtfean  fire,  now  singing  them  to  sleep 
with  bftby  murmurings. 

Only  &B  I  fear  that  with  many  of  us  the  recommendation  of 
(Turown  favorite  pursuits  is  rooted  more  in  conceit  of  ourselves, 
than  affection  towards  others,  so  that  sometimes  in  our  very 
pointing  of  the  way,  we  had  rather  that  the  intri- 
CJicy  of  it  should  be  admired  than  unfolded, 
whence  a  natural  distrust  of  such  recommendation 
may  well  have  place  in  the  miuds  of  those  who  have  not  yet  per- 
ceived any  value  in  the  thing  praised,  and  because  also,  men  in 
tiie  present  century  understand  the  word  Useful  in  a  strange 
way,  or  at  least  (for  the  word  has  been  often  so  accepted  from 
tiie  beginning  of  time)  since  in  these  days,  they  act  its  more 
limited  meaning  farther  out,  and  give  to  it  more  practical 
weight  and  authority,  it  will  he  well  in  the  outset  that  I  define 
exactly  what  kind  of  utility  I  mean  to  attribute  to  \w\.,  wA 
mpeehdljr  to  that  branch  of  it  which  is  concemcd.  VvVXi  HX^o^ 
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impressions  of  external  beauty  whose  nature  it  is  crarpra 
object  to  discover. 

That  is  to  everything  created,  pre-eminently  uBeful,  wh 
enables  it  rightly  and  fully  to  perform  the  functions  appoio 
to  it  by  its  Creator.  Therefore,  that  we  may  determine  w 
f  i.  lu  proper  ^^  chicfly  useful  to  man,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
veue.  termine  the  use  of  man  himself.  S 

Man's  use  and  function  (and  let  him  who  will  not  gnm 
this  follow  me  no  farther,  for  this  I  purpose  always  to  assui 
is  to  bo  the  witness  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  advance  t 
glory  by  his  reasonable  obedience  and  reaukant  happiness. 

"Whatever  enables  us  to  fulfil  this  function,  is  in  thep 
and  Cret  sense  of  the  word  useful  to  us.  Pre-eminently  th( 
fore  whatever  sets  the  glory  of  God  more  brightly  before 
But  things  that  only  help  us  to  exist,  are  in  a  secondary  i 
mean  sense,  useful,  or  rather,  if  tliey  be  looked  for  alone,  tl 
are  useless  and  worse,  for  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  ] 
exist,  than  that  we  shonld  guiltily  disappoint  the  porposee 
existence. 

And  yet  people  speak  in  this  working  age,  when  they  spi 
from  their  hearts,  as  if  houses,  and  lands,  and  food,  and  i 
ment  were  alone  useful,  and  as  if  sight,  thought,  and  admi 
B.  ^     ..  ,     tion,*   were  all  prodtless,  so  that  men  insolen 

i  5.  now  falsely  '  t  ^r      ■ 

applied  in  ibcw  call   tliemselvcs  Utilitarians,  who  would  turn, 
times.  -  . 

they  had  their  way,  themselves  and  their  race  ii 
vegefeablea  ;  men  who  think,  as  far  as  such  can  be  said  to  tliii 
that  the  meat  ia  more  than  the  life,  and  the  raiment  than  i 
body,  who  look  to  the  earth  as  a  stablo,  and  to  its  fruit  as  fc 
der ;  vinedrcBsers  and  husbandmen,  who  love  the  corn  tk 
grind,  and  the  grapes  they  crugk,  better  than  the  gardens  of  t 
angels  upon  the  slopes  of  Eden  ;  hewers  of  wood  and  di-awcrs 
water,  who  think  tliat  the  wood  they  hew  and  the  water  th 
draw,  are  better  than  the  pine-forests  tliat  cover  the  mountai 
like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  than  the  great  rivers  that  mo 
like  his  eternity.  And  so  comes  upon  us  that  woe  of  t 
preacher,  that  though  God  "  hath  nnide  ever^-thing  beautiful 
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man  can  find  out  the  work  that  God  maketh  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end." 

This  Nebuchadnezzar  curse,  tliat  sends  us  to  grass  like  oxen, 
aeems  to  follow  but  t^o  closely  on  the  excess  or  continuance  of 
national  power  and  peace.  In  the  perplexities  of  nations,  iu 
^f.  ^.  .  -,^.  their  straggles  for  existence,  in  their  infancy,  their 
'■^  impotence,   or    even    their  disorgjinization,   thej 


With    "Lauuual  have  higher  hopes  and  nobler  passions.     Out  of 
V°^'^^-  the  snfferinjr  comes  the  aerions 


mind  ;  out  of  the 


the  snffering  comes 
salvation,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of  the  endurance,  the  forti- 
tude;  out  of  the  deliverance,  the  faith;  but  now  when  they 
have  learned  to  live  under  providence  of  laws,  and  with  decency 
and  justice  of  i*egard  for  each  other  ;  and  when  they  have  done 
away  with  violent  and  external  sources  of  suffering,  worse  evils 
seem  arising  out  of  their  rest,  evils  that  vox  leas  and  mortify 
more,  that  suck  the  blood  though  they  do  not  shed  it,  and  ossify 
the  heart  though  they  do  not  torture  ft.  And  deep  though  the 
causes  of  thankfulness  must  be  to  every  people  at  peace  with 
others  and  at  unity  in  itself,  there  arc  causes  of  fear  also,  a  fear 
greater  than  of  sword  and  sedition  ;  that  dependence  on  God 
may  be  forgotten  because  the  bread  is  given  and  the  water  is 
sure,  that  gratitude  to  him  may  cease  because  his  constancy  of 
protection  iias  taken  the  Bemblance  of  a  natural  law,  that 
heavenly  hope  may  grow  faint  amidst  the  full  fruition  of  the 
world,  that  selfishness  may  take  place  of  undemanded  devotion, 
compassion  be  lost  in  vain-gloiy,  a7id  love  in  dissimulation,* 
that  enervation  may  saoceed  to  strength,  apathy  to  patience, 
and  the  noiae  of  jesting  words  and  foulness  of  dark  thoughts,  to 
the  earnest  purity  of  the  girded  loins  and  the  burning  lamp. 
About  the  river  of  human  life  there  is  a  wintry  wind,  though  a 
heavenly  sunshine  ;  the  iris  colors  its  agitation,  the  frost  fixes 
Bpon  its  repose.  Let  us  beware  that  oui-  rest  become  not  the 
TOst  of  stones,  which  so  long  as  they  ai*e  torrent-topsed,  and 
thunder-stricken,  maintain  their  majesty,  but  when  the  stream 
is  silent,  and  the  storm  passed,  suffer  the  gi'ass  to  cover  them 
and  Uie  lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are  ploughed  do^n  voJWk 
dast. 
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and  holy  mind  nmongst  lis  to  keep  us  in  some  measure 
this  moral  decay,  yet  tlic  signs  of  it  must  bo  watched 
S7.  iiow  to  be  »"xiotv,  in  ftll  niuttcr  however  trivial,  m  all  direc- 
avertBd.  tiotis  liowevei*  distuut.     And  at  this  time,  when 

the  iron  roads  are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  iiurope,  us  grape- 
shot  do  the  sea,  when  their  groat  sagcne  is  drawing  and  twitch- 
ing the  ancient  frame  and  strength  of  England  together,  con- 
tracting nil  its  various  life,  its  rocky  arms  and  rural  heart,  into 
a  narrow,  finite,  calculating  mctrojwlis  of  manufactures,  whi 
there  is  not  a  monument  througliout  the  cities  of  Europe,  th 
speaks  of  old  years  and  mighty  people,  but  it  is  being  bw< 
away  to  build  caf(3s  and  guming-Iiouscs  ;*  when  the  honor 

*  Tlie  extent  of  niTage  among  works  of  art,  or  of  historical  inttf>reflt, 
tinually  committlDj;  UirougUout   the  continent  may.  perhaps,  bo  in  sol 
measure  estimntr.*<i  from  the  following  facts,  to  whioli  Ihc  experience  of  evi 
traveller  may  fuld  intlf^finitely  : 

At  Beau  vols — The  mapnificent  old  houses  supported  on  columns  of  wt 
mansliip  (so  far  iis  1  recollect)  unujiic  in  the  north  of  Fnuicc.  at  the  coi 
of  the  market-place,  have  reeenUy  been  destroyed  for  tJie  ciilurgintr  of  s( 
ironmnngery  and  grocerj'  warehouses.  The  arch  across  the  street  leat 
to  the  cathedral  has  heen  destroyed  also,  fur  what  pur|>ose,  I  know  not. 

At  Kouen — The  lusl  of  the  characteristic  houses  on  the  qua^'  is  now 
appcariug.     When  1  waa  !a»t  there,  I  witneescil    the  dcHtruction   of  the 
nobio  gotliic  porlid  of  iJio  church  of  St.  JTicholaa,  whose  position  iuterfei 
■with  the  courtyard  of  an  hotel ;  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  churches 
used  as  smithies,  or  warehouses  for  goods:.     So  also  at  Tours  <St.  JulU 
One  of  the  most  iuteresling  and  su^verb  pietres  of  middle-age  domestic 
lecture  in  Kurope,  opposite  The  west  front  of  the  i;athe<iral,  is  ocoupie( 
cafe,  and  it«  lower  story  concealed  by  painted  wiunscotings ;  rtprnwenting^ 
if  I  rccciUect  right,   twopenny  rolls  surrounded  by  circles  of  admirijM 
cherubs.  ^| 

At  Geneva — The  wooden  projections  or  loggias  which  were  onc:e  the 
chanicicriiitic  feature  of  the  city,  have  been  entirely  removed  within  ll»_ 
last  ten  years. 

At  Pisa— The  old  Baptistery  is  at  this  present  time  in  proccis  of  b( 
"  restored."  that  js,  dawhcd  to  pieces,  and  conmion  stone  painted  black  ai 
varnished,  substitnted  for  its  black  marble.     In  the  Onmpo  Santo,  tlie 
valuable  f  resco(?s,  which  might  be  protected  Ity  merely  gbzing  the  arcac 
are  left  exposed  to  wind  and  weather.     WhUe  1  was  there  lust  year  I 
a  monument  put  up  against  (be  lower  part  of  the  wall,  to  some  i>rivalo 
son  ;  the  bricklayers  Unockcd  out  a  large  space  of  the  lower  brickwoi 
wjtii  what  bcueiiciu}  elfcet  to  the  loose  and  blistcrcil  stucco  on  which  t| 
frescoes  are  painted  above,  I  leave  the  teader  u>  \m^\iif,  \iiafrtwi 
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Ood  is  thought  to  consist  in  the  poverty  of  his  temple,  and  the 
ooliimn  is  shortened.,  and  the  pinnacle  shattered,  the  color 
denied  to  the  casement,  and  the  marble  to  the  altar,  wln'lo 
wchequers  are  exhausted  in  luxury  of  boudoirs,  and  pride  of 
reception-rooms  ;  when  we  ravage  without  a  pause  all  the  loveli- 
Bcas  of  creation  which  God  in  giving  i)ronouuoed  good,  and  do- 
rtroy  without  a  thought  all  those  labors  which  men  have  given 
their  lives,  and  tlieir  sons'  sons*  lives  to  complete,  and  have  left 
for  a  legacy  to  all  their  kind,  a  legacy  of  more  than  their  hcarta* 
Wood,  for  it  is  of  their  sbnls'  travail,  there  is  need,  bitter  need, 
to  bring  back,  if  we  may,  into  men's  minds,  that  to  live  is  noth- 
ing, unless  to  live  be  to  know  Ilim  by  whom  we  live,  and  that 
Leis  not  to  be  known  by  marring  hia  fair  works,  and  blotting 
out  the  evidence  of  his  influences  upon  his  creatures,  not  amid 
the  hurry  of  crowds  and  ci*aeh  of  innovation,  but  in  solitary 
places,  and  out  of  the  glowing  intelligences  which  he  gave  to  men 
alold.     He  did  not  teach  them  how  to  build  for  glory  and  for 
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bblet,  and  then  plastered  over  the  markB  of  the  insertion,  destroying  a  por- 
tion of  the  bonier  of  one  of  the  pnintings.  Tbo  greater  part  of  Giotto*8 
"  Satan  before  God,"  has  been  destroy ed  by  the  recent  Insea-tion  of  one  of 
tbe  beams  of  the  roof. 

The  tomb  of  Antonio  Puccinello,  which  was  the  last  actually  put  up 
against  the  frescoes,  and  which  destroyed  the  terminal  subject  of  the  Giotto     ' 
leries,  bears  dat£  180S. 

It  has  been  proposed  (or  at  least  it  is  so  reported)  that  the  church  of  La 
Spina  should  bo  destroyed  in  order  to  widen  the  quay. 

At  Florence — One  of  its  most  imjmrtanl  and  chnracterislic  streets,  that 
i&vhidi  stands  the  church  of  Or  Ban  MIchele,  lias  been  within  the  hist  Avo 
years  entirely  destroyed  iind  rebuilt  in  the  French  style ;  consisting  now 
almost  exclusively  of  shops  of  bijouterie  and  parfumerie.  Owing  to  this 
direction  of  public  funds,  Iho  fronts  of  the  Duomo,  Santa  Croce,  St. 
Lorenzo,  and  half  the  others  in  Florence  remain  in  their  original  bricks. 

The  old  refectory  of  Banta  Croce,  containing  an  invaluable  Cenacolo,  it 
not  by  Giotto,  ut  least  one  of  the  finest  works  of  his  school,  is  xised  as  a 
cwpet  manufactory.  In  order  to  see  the  fresco,  I  had  to  get  on  the  top  of 
I  loom.  The  cffnaeoh  {of  HaffacUe  ?)  recenlly  disccirered,  I  saw  T^rlien  the 
rtfwtory  it  adorns  was  used  as  a  coach-house-  The  fresco,  which  gave 
lUffaclIe  tbc  idea  of  the  Christ  of  the  Trunsfiguratton,  is  in  an  old  wood 
iliwl  at  San  Miniato,  concealed  behind  u  lieap  of  faggots.  In  June,  last 
year,  I  saw  Gentile  da  Fabriano's  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  Uw  Mu.^, 
Wonging  to  the  Acadewj'  of  Florence,  put  face  upmost  In  a  ahovftr  cil  xam 
ioMa  open  out;  oa  my  suggesting  the  possibility  of  the  tain  bui\.vtta\V.  Ba 
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beanty,  ho  did  not  give  them  the  fearless,  faithful,  inheri 
energies  that  worked  on  and  down  from  death  to  death,  geneni- 
tion  after  generation,  tbat  wc,  foul  and  sensual  as  wo  are,  might 
give  the  carved  work  of  their  pourcd-out  spirit  to  the  ase  and 
tlie  hammer  ;  he  has  not  cloven  the  earth  with  rivers,  that  their 
white  wild  waves  might  tnrn  wheels  and  push  paddles,  nor 
turned  it  up  under  aa  it  were  fire,  that  it  might  heat  wells  and 
cure  diseases  ;  ho  brings  not  up  his  quails  by  the  east  wind,  only 
to  let  them  fall  in  flesh  about  the  camp  of  men  :  ho  lias  not 
heaped  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  only  for  the  quarry,  nor 
clothed  the  grass  of  the  field  only  for  the  oven. 

All  science  and  all  art  may  be  divided  into  that  which 

*  subservient  to  life,  and  which  is  the  object  of  il 

fhe  imr«ui(8  of  As  subservicut  to  life,  or  practical,  their'  resuW 

men  iiiU)  Bulwer-  .  '  ,  *    »  ■■ 

vieot  una  objoci-  are,  m  the  common  sense  of  ttie  word,  useful. 

the  object  of  life  or  theoretic,  they  are,  in  the  coi 
men  sense,  useless ;  and  yet  the  step  between  practical 

old  piece  of  matting  was  thrown  over  iu  face,  and  il  was  wheeled  ai 
**  per  csscrc  puliia."    Wbat  fate  this  aignifled.  Is  host  to  be  discovered  ft 
the  large  Pcrugiao  in  the  Academy  ;  whose  divioe  distant  landscape  is  m 
almost  concealed  by  tlic  niass  of  French  uUramimne,  puiiiled  over  it  ap| 
ently  with  a  common  house  brush,  by  the  picture  cleaner. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  by  going  tlirough  llie  cities  of  Italy,  I  will  oi 
further  mentinn,  that  at  Padtia,  the  rain  bents  tlirnugh  thu  west  wiad( 
of  the  Arena  cliapel,  and  runs  down  otcr  Uie  frescoes.  Thai  at  Venice,  in 
September  last,  I  saw  three  buckets  set  in  the  scuola  di  San  Rocco  to  cnteh 
the  niin  which  came  throu^fh  the  canpa^es  of  Tintorct  on  the  roof  ;  and  tbat 
while  t lie  old  works  of  art  are  left  thus  unprolycled,  thof  pnlaces  are  being 
restored  in  the  following  modes.  The  EugUsh  residents  knock  out  bow 
windows  to  see  up  and  down  the  camU.  The  Italians  jiainl  all  the  rnarhU 
white  or  cream  color,  stucco  the  fronts,  and  paint  tliem  in  blue  and  wliite 
stripes  to  imitate  alabaster.  (This  has  been  done  with  Uanloli's  hotel,  with 
tlie  nnrth  angle  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  there  replacing  the  real  alalw^tera 
which  have  been  torn  down,  with  a  noble  old  house  in  St.  >[nrk*s  place, 
and  with  severul  in  the  narrow  canals.)  The  marble.?  of  9t.  31ark's,and 
carvings,  are  being  scraped  down  to  make  them  look  bright — tlie  lower 
arcade  of  the  Doge's  palace  is  wlutcwtiyhed— the  entrance  porch  is  being 
restored — ilie  operation  having  already  proceeded  so  far  as  the  knocking^  off 
of  the  heads  of  the  old  statues — an  iron  railing  painted  black  and  yellow  has 
been  put  round  the  court.  Faded  tapestries,  and  lottery  tickets  (the  hitter 
for  tbv  bi^avtil  of  cliaritablo  iastitutious)  ate  exposed  for  aale  in  the  count 
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heorotic  Bcionce  is  the  step  between  the  miner  and  the  geolo- 
[ist,  the  apothecary  aud  the  chemist ;  and  the  step  between 
(Tactical  and  theoretic  art  is  that  between  the  brickhiyer  and 
ilie  architect,  between  the  plumber  and  the  artist,  and  this  is  a 
stop  allowed  on  all  liands  to  be  from  less  to  greater  ;  so  that  the 
So-called  useless  part  of  each  profession  does  by  the  anthorita- 
five  and  right  instinct  of  mankind  assume  the  superior  and 
toore  noble  place,  oven  though  books  be  sometimes  written,  and 
tliat  by  writers  of  no  ordinary  mind,  which  assume  that  a  chem- 
ist is  rewarded  for  the  years  of  toil  which  have  traced  the 
greater  part  of  the  combinations  of  matter  to  their  ultimate 
atoms,  by  discovering  a  cheap  way  of  relining  sugar,  and  date 
the  eminence  of  the  philosopher,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  light,  froiu  the  time  of  his  iu- 
veatingan  improvement  in  spectacles. 

But  the  common  consent  of   men  proves  and  accepts  the 
proposition,  that  whatever  part  of  any  pursuit  ministers  to  the 
Mxiily  comforts,  and  admits  of  material  uses,  is  ignoble,  and 
Plitttsoever  part  is  addressed  to  the  mind  only,  is  noble  ;  and 
Ihat  geology  does  better  in  rccloihing  dry  bones  and  revealing 
lost  creations,  than  in  tracing  veins  of  lead  and  beds  of  iron  ; 
Ifltronomy  better  in  opening  to  us  the  houses  of  heaven  than  in 
baching  navigation  ;  botany  better  in  displaying  structure  than 
b expressing  juices;  surgery  better  in  investigating  orgauiza- 
lion  than  in  setting  limbs  ;  only  it  is  ordained  that,  for  our  en- 
couragement, every  step  wo  make  in  the  more  exalted  range  of 
teience  adds  something  also  to  its  practical  applicabilities  ;  that 
kll  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
iesired  by  the  angels  only,  by  ns  partly,  as  it  reveals  to  farther 
vision  the  being  and  the  glory  of  Him  in  whom  they  rejoice  and 
Relive,  disjwnse  yet  such  kind  iullucnces  and  so  much  of  ma- 
rial  blessing  as  to  be  joyfully  fcft  by  all  inferior  creatures, 
d  to  bo  desired  by  them  with  such  single  desire  aa  the  imper- 
ction  of  their  nature  may  admit  ;*  that  the  strong  torrents 
bicli,  in  thoir  own  gladness  till  the  hills  with  hollow  thunder 
the  vales  with  winding  light,  have  yet  their  bounden  charge 
field  to  feed  aud  barge  to  bear ;  that  the  fierce  ^&.me&  \fy 
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which  the  Alp  owes  its  upheaval  and  the  volcano  its  terror,  ten 
per  for  us  the  metal  vein  and  quickening  spring  ;  and  that  fo 
our  incitement,  I  say  not  our  reward,  for  knowledge  is  its  ow 
reward,  herbs  have  their  healing,  stones  their  preciousness,  an 
stars  their  times. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  those  pursuits  which  ai 
altogether  theoretic,  whose  results  are  desirable  or  admirable  i 
'  themselves  and  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  which  no  farther  en 
§  9.  Their  relative  to  whicli  their  productious  or  discoveries  are  n 
dignities.  ferred,  can  interrupt  the  contemplation  of  thinj 

as  tiiey  are,  by  the  endeavor  to  discover  of  what  selfish  uses  thi 
are  capable  (and  of  this  order  are  painting  and  sculpture 
ought  to  take  rank  above  all  pursuits  which  have  any  taint  i 
them  of  subserviency  to  life,  in  so  far  as  all  such  tendency  is  tl 
§  10.  How  revera-  sigu  of  less  eternal  and  less  holy  function.  *  Ad 
fn^'^noSlns^f  such  rank  these  two  sublime  arts  would  indet 
and^Tma'^nativl  assumc  in  the  minds  of  nations,  and  become  ol 
faculties.  jg^j^g  ^f  Corresponding  efforts,  but  for  two  fat 

and  widespread  errors  respecting  the  great  faculties  of  mir 
concerned  in  them. 

The  first  of  these,  or  the  theoretic  faculty,  is  concerned  wil 
the  moral  perception  and  appreciation  of  ideas  of  beauty.  Ar 
the  error  respecting  it  is  the  considering  and  calling  it  asstheti 
degrading  it  to  a  mere  operation  of  sense,  or  perhaps  worse, 
custom,  so  that  the  arts  which  appeal  to  it  sink  into  a  me 
amusement,  ministers  to  morbid  sensibilities,  ticklers  and  fa: 
ners  of  the  soul's  sleep. 

The  second  great  faculty  is  the  imaginative,  which  the  mii 
exercises  in  a  certain  mode  of  regarding  or  combining  the  ide 

*  I  do  not  assert  that  the  accidental  utility  of  a  theoretic  pursuit,  as 
botany  for  instance,  in  any  way  degrades  it,  though  it  cannot  be  consider 
as  elevating  it.  But  essential  ufility,  a  purpose  to  which  the  pursuit  is 
some  measure  referred,  as  in  architecture,  invariably  degrades,  because  th' 
the  theoretic  part  of  the  art  is  comparatively  lost  sight  of  ;  and  thus  architf 
ture  takes  a  level  below  that  of  sculpture  or  painting,  even  when  the  powc 
of  mind  developed  in  it  are  of  the  same  high  order. 

When  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Giotto,  our  venerant  thoughts  are 
Assisi  and  Padua,  before  they  climb  the  Campanile  of  Santa  Maria  c 
^lore.    And  he  who  would  raise  the  ghost  of  Michael  Angelo,  must  hau 
the  Sistine  and  8t.  Lorenzo,  not  St.  Peter's. 
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M  has  rocDivod  from  Gxtemftl  natnre,  and   the   operations  of 

"wliich  become  in  their  turn  objects  of  the  theoretic  faculty  to 

other  minde. 

And  the  error  respecting  tliis  faculty  is,  that  its  function  ia 

one  of  falsehood,  that  its  operation  is  to  exhibit  things  as  thoy 
are  wo/,  and  that  in  so  doing  it  mends  tlio  works  of  God. 

Now,  as  these  aro  the  two  faculties  to  whieli  I  eboll  have 
occasion  constantly  to  refer  dtiring  that  examination  of  the 
ideas  of  beauty  and  relation  on  which  we  aro  now  entering,  be- 
litobjectofthe  cftusG  it  13  onlv  fts  received  and  treated  by  these, 
vw*at«ction.  that  thoae  ideas  become  ex altM  and  prolitablc,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  me,  in  the  outset,  to  explain  their 
power  and  define  their  sphere,  and  to  vindicate,  in  the  system 
of  our  nature,  their  true  place  for  theintellcctiml  lens  and  moral 
vetiaa  by  which  and  on  wliieh  our  infurmiug  thoughts  are 
concentrated  and  represented. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OP  THE  TUEORETIO   FACULTY   AS   COKCERNED  VTITU    PLBASUBl 

OF   SENSE. 


|1.  Exploiuition 
of  the  tonn  **  the- 
oreUc." 


I  pfiooEED  therefore  first,  to  examine  the  nature  of  "what 
have  called  the  Theoretic  faculty,  and  to  jnstifjj 
my  Bubetitntion    of    the    term    "theoretic"    fol 
ffisthetiCj  which    is  the  one   commonly  employed_ 
with  reference  to  it. 

Now  the  term  '*  ipstiiesis  "  properly  signifies  mere  scnsui 
perception  of  the  outward  quahtiea  and  necessary  effects 
bodies,  in  which  sense  ouly,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  uccurate 
conclusions  on  this  ditliciJt  subject,  it  should  always  bo  m 
But  I  wholly  deny  that  the  impressions  of  beauty  are  in 
way  sensual, — they  are   neither  scnsiud   nor  intellectaal,   but" 
moral,  and  for  the  faculty    receiving  tliom,    whoso   ditfcrcuce^ 
from  mere  perception  1  shall  immediately  endeavor  to  explainjB 
no  term  can  be  more  accurate  or  convenient  than  that  omployea 
by  the  Greeks,   *'  theoretic,"  which  I  pray  permission,   there- 
fore, always  to  use,  and  to  call  the  operation  of  the  focalts 
itself,  Thooria.  ^ 

Lot  us  begin  at  the  lowest  point,  and  observe,  first,  what 
IS.  Of  the  differ-  differences  of  dignity  may  exist  between  diilerent 
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to%ieMarca""o(  kinds  of  iestlietic  or  sensual  pleasui-e,  properly 
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called. 
Kow  it  is  evident  that  the  being  common  to  brutes,  or  pecu- 
liar to  man,  can  alone  be  no  rational  test  of  inferiority,  or  dig-j 
nity  in  pleasures.     We  must  not  assume  that  man  is  the  noblefl 
animal,  and  then  deduce  the  nobleness  of  his  delights  ;  but  w^ 
must  prove  the  nobleness  of  the  delights,  and  thence  the  noble- 
ness of  the  animal.     The  dignity  of  a3ection  is  no  way  lessened 
because  a  large  measure  of  it  may  be  found  in  lower  animals, 
neither  is  tho  vUciieas  of  gluttony  and  luat  abated  because  the] 
Jijv  common  to  men.     It  is  clear,  ttieretoxe,  t\iat  ^et^'vaia. 
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dard  of  dignity  in  the  pleasures  and  passions  themselves,  by 
vliich  we  also  class  the  ciTaturcs  capable  of,  or  sufftring  tlicm. 

The  first  great  distinction,  we  observe,  is  that  noted  of  Aris-   ■ 
totle,   that   men   are   called   temperate   and    inteuipcrate   with 
regard  to  some,  and  not  so  witli   respect  to  others},  and  that 

those,  with  respect  to  which  they  are  so  called,   ■ 

11.  V«e  of  tbe  '  '  ,      .    ,  ,    /    .       ,-  .,      '    ■ 

WW  Ttinpefnie  are,  by  common  consent,   held  to  be  the  vilest. 


[Krt  c.    jj^^  Arietotic,    though  exquisitely    subtle   in   his 
notation  of  facts,  does  not  frefjuently  give  us  satisfactory  ac- 
connt  of,  or  reason  for  them.     Content  with  stating  the  fact  of 
tlicso  pleasures  being  lield  the  lowest,  he  shows  not  why  this 
estimation  of  ihem  is  just,  imd  confuses  the  reader  by  obsiTving 
casually  respecting  the  higher  pleasures,  what  is  indeed  true, 
but  appears  at  first  opposed  to  his  own  position,  namely,  that 
*'men   may  be   conceived,    as   al-^o   in    these  taking  pleasure, 
either  rightly,  or  more  or  lc5s  than  is  right."*     Which  being 
£Dj  and  evident  capability  of  excess  or  defect  existing  in  pleas- 
ures of  this  higher  order,  we  ought  to  have  been  told  how  it  hap- 
pens that  men  ju'O  not  called  intemperate  when  they  indulge  in 
excess  of  this  kind,  and  what  is  that  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  pleasure  which   diminishes  the   criminality  of  its   excess. 
This  let  us  attempt  to  ascertiiin. 

Men  arc  iield  intomptiriite  (uxnoXarrroi)  only  when  their  de- 
sires overcome  or  prevent  the  action  of  their  reason,  and  they  are 
indeed  intemjKirato  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  such  prevention 
or   intei-ference   takes  place,   and  so   are  actually 

$4.  Kight  wee  of  /,  ,  .  ^  ^  i       -^l  ^  ^ 

(he  icnn  •' Intern-  oHoxaaTOz^  lu  Hiauy  instanccs,  and  with  respect  to 
many  resolves,  which  lower  not  the  world's  estima- 
tion of  their  temperance.  For  so  long  as  it  cim  be  supposed 
that  the  reason  has  acted  imperfectly  owing  to  its  own  imjierfec- 
tion,  or  to  the  imperfection  of  the  premises  submitted  to  it,  (as 
when  men  give  an  inordinate  preference  to  their  own  pursuits, 
because  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  have  sufficiently 
experienced  the  goodness  and  benefit  of  otliers,)  and  so  long  as 
it  may  be  presumed  that  men  have  referred  to  reason  in  what 
they  do,  and  have  not  suffered  its  orders  to  bo  disobeyed 
through  mere  impulse  and  desire,  (though  those  otdwa  TtVii"^\i^ 
h)}  of  error  owing  io  the  reason's  own  feebleness,")  fto  \ou%  xqk 
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are  not  held  intemperate.  But  when  it  ia  palpably  evident  tha 
the  reason  ciuinot  have  erred  bnt  t!iat  its  voice  has  been  deadj 
cned  or  disobeyed,  and  that  the  reasonable  creature  has  beei 
dmgged  dead  round  tlie  walls  of  his  own  citjidel  by  mere  passio 
and  impulse, — then,  and  then  only,  men  are  of  all  held  inte 

,te.  And  this  is  evidently  the  case  with  respect  to  inord 
nata  indulgence  in  pleasures  of  touch  and  taste,  for  these,  bei 
destructive  in  their  continuance  not  only  of  all  other  plcasar< 
tut  of  the  vciy  sensibilities  by  which  they  themselves  are 
ceivcd,  and  as  this  penalty  isftctually  known  and  experienced  b 
those  indulging  in  theai,  bo  that  the  reason  cannot  but  pro 
nouncc  right  respecting  their  perilousness,  there  is  no  palliatioi 
of  the  wrong  choice'  ;  and  the  man,  as  utterly  incapable  of  will,' 
is  called  intempcjrate,  or  UKoXaorov. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  reader  would  for  himself  follow  ou 
this  subject,  which  it  would  bo  irrelevant  here  to  pursue  ftirthei 
obsciTing  how  a  certain  dogreo  of  intemperance  is  suspected  am 

ibuted  to  men  with  respect  to  higher  impulses  ;  as,  for  in 
ce,  in  the  case  of  anger,  or  any  other  passion  criminall 
indulged,  and  yet  ia  not  so  attributed^  as  in  the  case  of  sensn 
pleasures  ;  because  in  anger  the  reason  is  aupjwscd  not  to  hav^ 
had  time  to  operate,  and  to  be  itself  affected  by  the  presence  of 
the  passion,  which  seizes  the  man  involuntarily  and  before  ho  is 
aware  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  sensual  j>leasuros,  the  act  is 
deliberate,  and  determined  on  beforehand,  in  direct  delianco  of 
reason.     Nevertheless,  if  no  precaution  be  taken  against  in^ 
moderate  auger,  and  the  passions  gain  upon  the  man,  so  as  t9 
be  evidently  wilful  and  unrestrained,  and  admitted  contrary  to 
all  reason,  we  begin  to  look  upon  liim  as,  in  the  real  sense 
the  word,  intemperu.te,  or  aKoXacfzo^,  and  assign  to  him,  in  cott 
Bequenco,  his  place  among  the  beasts,  as  definitely  as  if  he  had 
yielded  tu  the  pleasurable  temptations  of  toucli  or  tuste. 

AVe  sec,  then,  that  the  primal  ground  of  inferiority  in  th 
,^   ^      ^     .  pleasures  is  that  which  proves  their  indul^jence 

Sfi.   Ground*  of    "^  ^  •= 

inferioruy  in  tiio  bo  Contrary  to  reason  :  namely,  their  destructivi 
■n'Hiibji-ctBorin-  ness  upou  prolongation,  and  their  mcapability 
co-existmg  continually  with  other  dehghts  or 
^ii'ons  of  the  system. 

*rv>»..^  ijlooker,  Eccl  Pol.  BooW.  t^^t-p.  ^- 
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And  tbis  incapftbility  of  continniince  directs  iia  to  tlie  second 
tiaw;  of  their  inferiority ;  nnmely,  timt  tlioy  ure  given  t-o  U3  as 
*iil)8erncnt  to  life,  as  instrument  of  our  preservation — com- 
|«lliiig  ns  to  seek  the  things  nocessiiry  to  our  being.  :ind  that, 
tiiercfore,  when  this  their  function  is  fully  ]>crformoil,  tliey 
ufight  to  have  an  end  ;  and  can  be  only  artiticially,  and  under 
lii^'ii  penalty,  prolonged.  But  the  pleasures  of  sight  and  hear- 
iii{j  are  given  as  gifts.  Thoy  answer  not  any  puqioses  of  merj 
tixistence.  for  tlie  distinction  of  all  that  is  useful  or  dangerous 
touB  might  be  made,  and  often  is  made,  by  the  eye,  without  its 
ppceiviiig  the  slightest  pleasure  of  sight.  We  uiiglit  have 
Ifaniod  to  distinguish  fruits  and  grain  from  llowers,  without 
hung  any  superior  pleasure  in  the  aspect  of  the  hitter.  And 
the  car  might  have  learned  to  distinguish  the  sounds  that  com- 
WHnicat'O  ideas,  or  to  recognize  intimations  of  elemental  danger 
vithout  perceiving  either  rausic  in  the  voice,  or  majesty  in  the 
tbumler.  And  as  these  |]lcasurcs  haTO  uo  function  to  perform, 
fo  there  Is  uo  Limit  to  their  continuance  in  the  accomplishment 
of  tlieir  end,  for  thoy  are  an  end  in  themselves,  and  so  may  1)0 
jvirjietual  with  all  of  us — being  iu  no  way  destructive,  but 
ruther  increasing  in  ex(|niaitene3s  by  repetition. 

Herein,  then,  we  find  very  sufTicient  ground  for  the  higher 
fttimatiun  of  tljese  delights,  first,  in  their  being  eternal  and  in- 
whausliblc,  and  secondly,  in  tlieir  being  evidently  no  means  or 
u  Erifl.-noe  of  instrument  of  life,  but  an  object  of  life.  Now 
'  I'ti-iS  '"  whulever  is  an  object  of  life,  in  whatever  may 
■  •  ■=•  1k»  infmitely  and  for  itself  desired,  we  may  bo 
■Ott)  there  is  something  of  divine,  for  God  will  not  make  any- 
thing an  object  of  life  to  his  creatures  which  does  not  point 
ii»,  or  partake  of,  Himself.  And  so,  though  we  were  to  rc- 
pird  the  pleaenrea  of  sight  merely  aa  the  highest  of  sensual 
I'Ipa>?nres,  and  though  they  were  of  rare  occnrrcnce,  and,  when 
«'ciirring,  isolated  and  imperfect,  there  would  still  be  a  super- 
ti.itiirnl  character  about  them,'0wing  to  their  permanence  and 
tcir-tiurtieiency,  where  no  other  sensual  pleasures  are  permanent 
w  isolf-^iifticicnt.  But  when,  instead  of  being  scattered,  inter- 
rupted, or  chance-distribuled,  they  iiro  gathered  toge\A\CY,  mv^ 
v^iirmiigtHl  to  vuhance  each  other  as  by  chaueo  t\\iiy  covAOl  tloH. 
kjh^  is  caused  by  them  not  only  a  feeling  of  stroug  attccWoi^ 
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towards  the  object  in  which  tliey  exist,  bnt  a  perception  a 
poac  uud  adaptation  of  it  to  our  desires  ;  a  ]wrccptioTi,  thcr 
fore»  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Intelligence  which  j 
formed  ud,  uud  ao  feedB  us. 

Out  of  which  perception  arise  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude 
Now  the  mere  animal  consciousness  of  tlie  })lea£antnes3  I  ct 
aestliesid  ;  but  tlie  exulting,  reverent,  and  grateful  perception  i 
it  I  call  theoria.  For  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  full  compreh^ 
eiou  and  con  tern  plat  ion  of  the  beautiful  as  a  gift  of  God,  a  gi 
not  necessary  to  our  being,  but  added  to,  and  elevating  it,  ai 
twofold,  first  of  the  desire,  and  secondly  of  the  thing  desired. 
And  that  this  joyfulncss  and  reverence  are  a  necessary  pa 
of  theoretic  pleasure  is  very  evident  when  we  consider  that,  1 
the  presence  of  these  feelings,  even  the  lower  and  more  sensu 
|7.  Howiheiow-  pleusurcs  may  be  rendered  theoretic.  Thus  Ari 
h^*''d^™'Su""K  to*'*e  has  subtly  noted,  that  "  we  call  not  men  i: 
™^  temperate  so  much  with  respect  to  the  scents 

roses  or  herb-perfumes  as  of  ointments  and  of  condiments^ 
(though  the  reason  that  he  gives  for  this  be  futile  enough 
For  the  fact  is,  that  of  scents  artificially  prepared  the  extren 
desire  is  intemperance,  but  of  natural  and  God-giren  scent 
which  take  their  part  in  the  harmony  and  pleasantness  of  ere 
tion,  there  can  hardly  be  intemixrance  ;  not  that  there  is  ui 
absolute  difference  between  the  two  kinds,  but  that  these  a 
likely  to  bo  received  with  gratitude  and  joyfulness  rather  thi 
those,  so  tliat  we  despise  the  seeking  of  essences  and  ungueni 
but  not  the  sowing  of  violets  along  our  garden  banks.  But  i 
thiiigs  may  be  elevated  by  affection,  as  the  spikenard  of  Mar 
and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  myrrh  upon  the  handles  of  t] 
lock,  and  that  of  Isiiao  concerning  his  son.  And  the  genei 
law  for  all  iheso  pleasures  is,  that  when  sought  in  the  abstra 
and  ardeully,  they  are  foul  things,  but  when  received  wi' 
thankfulness  and  with  rcferonco  to  God's  glory,  Uiey  becoi 
theoretic  ;  and  so  I  i-an  find  something  divino  in  the  su*eetn€ 
of  wild  fruits,  as  well  as  in  the  ploA-santncfis  of  the  pure  mr,  ai 
the  tenderness  of  its  natural  i>erfumes  that  come  and  go  as  tbi 

It  mJl  be  imderst4}od  wl»y  I  formerly  said  in  the  chapt 
^^ospectiug  ideas  of  beautj,  that  thoao  Idcaa  ^ero  Owi  aa\i\wA. 
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moml  and  not  of  intellectual,  nor  alfogcther  of  aensnal  percep- 
tion ;  and  vfhy  I  epoke  of  the  plt'asurcs  connected 
'it>'w«fMutuiiy  with    them    as    derired    from    **  those    muterial  fl 
sources  which  are  a^ecablo  to  our  monvl   nature  ^ 
in  its  purity  and  perfection."     Kor.  as  it  is  nuLTSsary  to  the 
existence  of  an  idea  of  beauty,  that  the  sensual  plejisure  which  ■ 
Diay  be  its  basis,  should  be  accompanied   Hrgt  with  joy,  then  ™ 
»itb  love  of  the  object,  tlien  with  tbo  perception  of  kindness  in 
asiiperior  Intelligence,  finally  with  tluuikfulness  and  veneration 
torards  that  Intelligence  itself,  and  as  no  idea  can  be  at  all 
Considered  as  in  any  way  an  idea  of  beauty,  until  it  be  made  up 
of  these  emotions,  any  more  than  we  can  he  said  to  have  an  idea 
<ji  u  letter  of  which  we  perceive  the  perfume  and  tiie  fair  writ-  ^ 
ing,  williout  understanding  the   couLenta  of  It,  or  intent  of  it ;  fl 
and  as  tbese  emotions  are  in  no  way  resultant  from,  nor  obtain- 
able by,  any  operation  of  the  intellect,  it  is  evident  tbat  the 
sensation  of  beauty  is  not  sensual  ou  the  one  hand,  nor  is  it  in-  ■ 
tellectnal  on  the  other,  but  is  depemlent  on  a  ])ure.  right,  and 
open  state  of  tho  heart,  both  for  iU  truth  and  for  its  intensity, 
insomuch  that  even  the  right  after  action  of  the  intellect  upon. 
:facts  of  beauty  bo  apprehended,  is  dependent  on  the  acuteness 
of  the  heart  feeling  about  them  ;  and  thus  tho  Ajioytolic  words 
come  true,  fn  this  minor  respect  us  in  all  others,  tluit  men  are 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God.  tlirongh  the  ignorance  that  is  in 
them,  having  the  understanding  darkened  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  their  liearts,  and  so  being  past  feeling,  give  themselves* 
up  to  lasciviousncss  ;  for  wo  do  indeed  see  constantly  that  men 
liaving   naturally  acute  perceptions  of   the  beautiful,  yet  not  ■ 
receiving  it  with  a  pure  heart,  nor  into  their  hearts  at  all,  never 
comprehend  it,  nor  receive  good  from  it,  but  make  it  a  mere 
minister  to  their  desires,  and  accompaniment  and  seasoning  of  ■ 
lower  sensual  pleasures,  until  all  their  emotions  take  the  same 
earthly  stamp,  and  tiie  sense  of  beauty  sinks  into  the  servant  of 
lost.  ■ 

Nor  is  what  the  world  commonly  understands  by  the  cultiva-   ™ 
,.  „  tion  of  taste,  anything  more  or  better  than  this, 

U  Bow  lIORTIld-        XI,-...  -,  \ 

jJLJy  hcarUtfM  at   least  m  Umea  of  corrupt  and  over-\vAU\YiiTe.a 
civjJization,    when   men    build   palaces  an^  ^Vaax' 
gnresandguUicr  luxuries,  Umt  they  and  their  devices  ma^  \v 
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in  the  comere  of  the  world  like  fine-spun  cobwebs,  with" 
greedy,  puffed-up,  epider-like  lusts  in  the  middle.  And  this, 
which  in  Christian  times  is  the  abuse  and  corruption  of  the  ecnaH 
of  bcuuty,  was  in  that  Pa^an  life  of  which  St  Paul  speaks,  littl™ 
less  than  the  essence  of  it,  and  the  best  they  lutd  ;  for  1  know 
not  that  of  the  expressions  of  alTection  towards  external  nature 
to  be  found  among  Hcatlien  writers,  there  are  any  of  which  the 
balance  and  leading  thought  cleaves  not  towards  tlio  sensual 
parts  of  her.  Uer  beneficence  they  sought,  and  her  power  thej 
shunned,  her  teaching  throngh  both,  they  onderstood  nevei 
The  pleasant  influences  of  soft  winds  and  ringing  streamlet 
and  shady  coverts  ;  of  the  violet  couch,  and  plane-tree  shade,*" 
they  received,  perhaps,  in  a  more  noble  way  than  we,  but  they 
found  not  anything  except  fear,  upon  the  bare  mountain,  or  in 
the  ghostly  glen.     The  Hybla  heather  they  loved  more  for  its 

sweet  hives  than  its  pui-ple  hues.     But  the  Chrie- 
yaiStkr"'*"*  ^^^^  theoria  seeks    not,    though  it  accepts,   ai«l 

touches  with  its  own  purity,  what  the  Epicure 
ought,  but  finds  its  food  and  the  objects  of  its  love  ever^'where^ 
in  what  is  harsh  and  fearful,  as  well  as  what  is  kind,  nay,  even 
in  all  that  seems  coarse  and  commonplace  ;  seizing  that  which 
is  good,  and  delighting  more  sometimes  at  finding   its  table 
spread  in  strange  places,  and  in  the  presence  of  its  enemies,  audfl 
its  honey  coming  out  of  the  rock,  than  if  all  were  harmonize^B| 
into  a  less  wondrous  pleasure  ;  hating  only  what  ia  self-sighted 
and  insolent  of  men's  work,  despising  all  that  is  not  of  God, 
unless  reminding  it  of  God,  yet  able  to  find  evidence  of  him 
still,  where  all  scorns  forgetful  of  him,  and  to  turn  that  into  aM 
witness  of  his  working  which  was  meant  to  obscure  it,  and  st) 

with  clear  and  unoffcnded  sight  beholding  liim  forever,  accord- 

ing  to  the  written  promise, — Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  ft 
they  shall  sec  God. 

*  Plato.  Phffidrus.  8  9. 
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Hitherto  we  have  obBerved  only  the  distinctions  of   dig- 
nity amonc  pleiisurea  of  sens(>.  considered  raerolv 

■Bit  what  test  '        i  iVi  v-    .  -    xi 

uie  hrui:h  of  as  Rui'.n,  and  the  way  m  which  any  of  tlieni  may 


fnirniiy  iailu'*<ii*  hcfiomG  theorctjc  lu  being  received  with  right  feel 

But  as  we  go  farther,  and  examine  the  distinctive  natnro  of 
ideas  of  beauty,  we  sliall,  I  believe,  perceive  Bomething^  in  them 
besides  a'nthetic  pleasure,  which  attests  a  more  important  fuuc- 
tion  belonging  to  them  than  attaches  to  other  sensual  ideaj*,  and 
exhihitf5  a  more  exalted  chjixaoter  in  the  faculty  by  which  they 
are  received.  And  this  was  what  I  alluded  to,  when  I  tiaid  in 
the  chapter  already  referred  to  (§  1),  that  "  we  may  indeed  per- 
ceive, as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  God,  that 
vehavc  been  so  constructed  as  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind  to 
derive  pleasure  from  whatever  things  are  illustrative  of  that 
nature.'* 

This  point  it  is  necessary  now  farther  to  develop. 
Our  first  inquiry  must  evidently  be,  how  we  are  authorized 
to  affirm  of  any  man's  mind,  respecting  impressions  of  sight, 
ihi  it  is  in  a  healthy  state  or  otherwise.  What  canon  or  test  is 
tberc  by  which  we  maj  dctermino  of  these  impressions  that  they 
STB  or  are  not  ri"^/;//y  esteemed  beautiful  ?  To  what  authority, 
vhen  men  are  at  vai*iance  with  each  other  on  this  subject,  shall 
it  be  dcimted  to  judge  which  is  right?  or  is  there  any  such 
wthority  or  canon  at  all  ? 

For  it  does  not  at  first  appear  easy  to  prove  that  men  ought  to 
liko  one  thing  rather  than  another,  and  although  this  is  granted 
generally  by  men's  speaking  of  bad  or  good  taste,  it  is  frc- 
iliently  denied  when  w«  pass  to  particulars,  by  the  ftaaev^ixow  ol  1 
t')MA  wdiridmil  Umt  he  has  n  right  to  his  op\moA\ — ?t  T\^^V." 
r^yJUt  is  sometmm  chimed  even  m  moral  niuLtcvB,  U\o\\^i\v  ^\av\\ 
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palpably  t  '.out  foaiBdation,  bnt  wliicli  dops  not  appear 
gctlier  iri';iL  al  in  niattora  icsthetic,  whereiu  little  operation  at 
Yoluntai-y  cl*  jc  is  supposed  possible.  It  would  iippcar  stran^ 
for  institncp.  'j  assert,  respecting  a  particular  person  who  prfi| 
ferred  tbe  8C(,.il  of  violets  to  roses,  Lliat  he  had  no  right  to  d 
BO.  And  yvij  while  T  have  said  that  the  aensation  of  beauty  i 
intnitivc  and  necessary,  as  men  derive  pleasure  from  the  scon 
of  a  rose,  I  have  asBumed  that  there  are  somo  sources  fi^oi 
which  it  is  rightly  derived,  and  othei-s  from  which  it  is  wrongli 
derived,  in  other  words  that  men  have  no  right  to  think  som* 
things  beautiful,  and  no  right  to  remain  apathetic  with  regart 
to  others,  I 

Henco  then  arise  two  qneations,  according  to  the  sense  ij 
■whicli  the  word  right  is  taken ;  the  first,  in  what  way  an  imj 
55.  And  In  wiiat  pressiou  of  senso  may  be  deceptive,  and  tlierefon 
Siw  Tt?gM  mi  1*  conclusion  respecting  it  untrue  ;  and  the  seo 
wi^S^if  c^ofJdS-  ond,  in  what  way  an  impression  of  sense,  or  thi 
siona?  prefoix'nco  of  one,  may  bo  a  subject  of  T^ill,  am 

thcreforo  of  moral  duty  or  deliuqueuey. 

To  tlic  first  of  these  (jucdtious,  I  answer  that  we  canna 
speak  of  the  immediate  impression  of  sense  as  false,  nor  of  ib 
preference  to  others  as  mistaken,  for  no  one  can  be  deceivec 
respecting  the  aetua!  sensation  lie  perceives  or  prefers.  Bu^ 
falsity  may  attiich  to  his  assertion  or  supposition,  cither  tha 
what  he  himself  perceives  is  from  the  same  object  perceived  b{ 
others,  oris  always  to  be  by  himself  perceived,  or  is  always  to  !> 
by  himself  preferred  ;  and  when  we  sjjeak  of  a  man  as  wrong  ii 
his  impressions  of  sense,  we  either  mean  that  ho  feels  differently 
from  allj  or  a  majority,  respecting  a  certain  object,  or  lliat  hi 
prefers  at  present  those  of  his  impressions,  which  ultimately  hi 
will  not  prefer. 

To  the  second  I  answer,  that  over  immediate  impression 
and  immediate  preferences  we  have  no  power,  but  over  tiltimati 
impressions,  and  especially  ultimate  preferences  we  have  ;  bik 
that,  though  we  can  neither  at  once  choose  whether  wo  shall  set 
an  object,  red,  grcen,  or  blue,  nor  determine  to  like  the  red  bet 
Ivr  ihiiB  the  blue,  or  the  blue  better  thaji  the  red,  yet  we  can,  i 
wa  choose,  make  t»«j>eires  ultimately  susceptible  of  such  imprca 
si'ons  j'n  other  degrees,  and  caiwblc  of  plcasuiea  m  t\\ftm  \w  Cisl 
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fcrent  measure;  and  bef^nuse,  wlierever  poAverof  any  kind  is 
givi'u,  there  ia  resi>ouHibi]ity  uttatilied,  it  \a  tlio  duty  of  mou  to 
pnfer  certain  inipressioaa  of  sense  tu  otherR,  bocuuHe  they  havo 
the  power  of  doing  so,  tliia  being  precisely  analogous  to  the  law 
of  tlie  moral  world,  whereby  men  are  sup[)08Gd  not  only  oiipablo 
of  governing  their  likes  and  dislikes,  but  the  whole  culpability 
or  propriety  of  actions  is  dependent  upon  this  capability,  so  that 
mCD  are  guilty  or  otherwise,  not  for  what  they  do,  but  for  what 
iht'y  desire,  the  command  being  not,  thou  slialt  obey,  but  thou 
abalt  love,  the  Lord  thy  God,  which,  if  men  were  iu>t  capable 
of  governing  and  directing  their  a^ectious,  would  be  the  com. 
Bland  of  an  impossibility. 

I  assert,  therefore,  that  even  with  respect  to  impressions  of 
i]  What  sense,  we  have  a  power  of  preference,  and  a  corro- 

«b»veonrim-  spouding  duty,  aud  I  shall  show  fivtt  the  nature  of 
the  power,  and  afterwards  the  nature  of  the  duty. 
Let  us  take  an  instance  from  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  senses, 
and  observe  the  kind  of  power  wo  have  over  the  impressions  of 
lingual  taste.  On  the  flrst  offering  of  two  different  things  to  the 
palate,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  or  coiumaud  the  iu- 
rtinctive  preference.  One  will  be  unavoidably  aud  helplessly 
preferred  to  the  other.  But  if  the  same  two  things  be  submit- 
ted to  judgment  frequently  and  attentively,  it  will  be  often 
found  that  their  relations  change.  The  palate,  which  at  tirst 
perceived  only  the  coarse  and  violent  qualities  of  either,  will,  as 
it  beeomes  more  experienced,  acquire  greater  subtilty  and  delicacy 
o(  Jiscrimination,  perceiving  in  both  agreeable  or  disagrccublo 
ItoUties  at  first  unnoticed,  whicii  on  continued  experience  will 
probably  become  more  influential  than  the  first  impressions  ; 
fcnd  whatever  this  final  verdict  may  be,  it  is  felt  bv  the  person 
vho  gives  it,  and  received  by  others  98  a  more  correct  one  than 
tlie  first. 

So,  then,  the  power  wo  have  over  the  preforenco  of  imprcs- 

sioDs  of  taste  is  not  actual  nor  immediate,  but  only  a  power  of 

teatiiig  and  comparing  them  frequently  aud  carefully,  until  that 

which  ii  the  more  permanent,  the  more  consist- 

gigiiMof  a^  ently  agreeable,  be    determined.     But   \\\\feTL  V\\<i 

iastrament  of  tiiste  is  thus  in  some  degree  "^etlftcV    ' 
ft/^W  rendered  subtUe,  by  its  being  practiaed  upon  a  WiT^^^ 
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object,  ita  conclusions  will  ho  moi*o  rapid  with  respect  to  others, 
and  it  will  be  able  to  distinguish  more  quickly  in  other  things^^ 
and  even  to  prefer  at  once,  those  qaolities  which  arc  caloulat 
finally  to  give  it  most  ple^isnre.  though   more  capable  with^ 
respect  to  those  on   whicli   it   is  more    frequently  exercised 
whence  people  are  calb*d  judges  with  respect  to  this  or  tha( 
particular  object  of  t^iste. 

Now  tljat  verdicts  of  this  kind  are  received  as  anthoritativo 
by  others,  proves  another  and  more  important  fact,  namely, 
that  not  only  changes  of  opinion  take  place  in  consequence  of 
..  „  ,  experience,  but  that  those  changes  arc  from  varia- 

oitieioDH   aniTcr-  tion  of  opmion  to  unity  of  ■opinion  ;   and    that 
whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  estimate  among 
unpractised  or  uncultivated  tastes,  there  will  bo  unity  of 
among  the  experienced.     And  that  therefore  the  operation 
repeated  trial  and  experience  is  to  arrive  at  principles  of  prefer-^ 
ence  in  some  sort  common  to  all,  and  which  are  a  part  of  oi 
nature. 

I  have  selected  the  sense  of  taste  for  an  instance,  because  it 
is  the  least  favorable  to  the  position  I  hold,  since  there  is  mora 
latitude  allowed,  and  more  actual  variety  of  verdict  in  the  casa^ 
of  this  sense  than  of  any  other  ;  and  yet,  however  susceptible  o^| 
variety  evea  the  ultimate  approximations  of  its  preferences  may 
be,  the  authority  of  judges  is  distinctly  allowed,  and  wo  L( 
every  day  the  admission,  by  those  of  anipractised  palate,  tl 
they  are,  or  may  bo  wrong  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  ret 
pleas  urabl  en  ess  of  things  either  to  themselves,  or  to  others. 

The  sense,   however,   in  which   they    thus    use    the  woi 
**  wrong''  is  merely  that  of  falseness  or  inaccuracy  in  conclusion^ 
n*it  of  moral  delinquency.     But  there  is,  as  I  hav< 
iM    ttttached    in  stated,  a  dut^,  more  or  Jess  imperative,  attached 

this  powur   over  -"  ■,       %         ^ 

bni)rc*»ioiifl     of  to  cvcry  powcr  Tt'G  possess,  and  theretoro  to  this 
j)ower  over  the  lower  senses  as  well  as  to  all  others. 
And  this  duty  is  evidently  to  bring  every  sense  into  that 
state  of  enltivation,  in  which  it  shall  both  form  the  truest  con- 
clusions respecting  all  that  ia  submitted  to  il,  and  procure  ua 
the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  consistent  with  its  due  relation 
^j  other  senses  and  functions.    Which  three  constituents  of  por-^ 
fc'ction  in  sense,  true  judgment,  maximum  BQtift\\i\\\\.^,MA-rv^ 
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relation  to  others,  aro  iuTariably  co-cxistent  and  involved  one 
by  the  other,  for  the  tmo  judgment  ia  the  result  of  the  high 
sensibility,  and  the  high  Bcnsiljility  of  tho  right  relation.  Thus, 
for  instance,  with  respect  to  i)lGiu8iire3  of  taste,  it  ia  oni*  duty  not 
to  devote  such  inordinate  attention  to  the  discrimination  of 
them  as  must  be  inconsistent  with  our  pui-suit,  and  destniotive 
of  our  capacity  of  higher  and  preferable  plpasnrcs,  but  to  uulti- 
valc  the  sense  of  theui  in  that  way  whieli  is  consistent  with  nil 
other  good,  by  temperance,  namely,  ai»d  by  such  attention  as 
the  mind  at  certain  resting  moments  may  fitly  pay  even  to  so 
ignoble  a  source  of  pleasure  as  this,  by  which  discipline  we  shall 
bring  the  faculty  of  taste  itself  to  its  real  maximum  of  sensibil- 
ity ;  for  it  may  not  be  donbted  but  that  health,  hunger,  and 
Kich  general  refinement  of  bodily  habits  as  shall  make  tlio  body 
a  perfect  and  fine  instrument  in  all  respects,  are  bitter  promot- 
ers of  actual  sensual  enjoyment  of  taste,  than  the  sickened, 
fllnggish,  hard-stimulated  fastidiousness  of  Epicurism. 

So  also  it  will  certainly  be  found  with  all  tho  senses,  that 
thoy  individually  receive  the  greatest  and  purest  pleasure  when 
Ihey  are  in  right  condition  and  degree  of  subordination  to  all 

How  reward-  ^^^  ^*^^*'  ?  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^J  t'he  over  cultivation  of  any 
one,  (for   mnrl>id  sources  of   pleasure  and  coire- 

^9pondcnt  temptations  to  irrational  indulgence,  confessedly  are 
Att4u:hed  to  all,)  we  shall  add  more  to  their  power  as  instru- 
ments of  punishment  thun  of  pleaf^ure. 
We  see  then,  in  this  example  of  the  lowest  sense,  that  the 
power  we  have  over  sensations  and  preferences  depends  mainly 
■I  the  exercise  of  att-imtion  through  certain  prolonged  periods, 
PmI  that  by  this  exercise,  wn  arrive  at  ultimate,  constant,  and 
common  sources  of  agrecablonoss,  casting  off  those  which  are 
external,  accidentjil,  and  individual.  . 

That  then  which  is  required  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 

accurate  conclusions  respecting  the  essence  of  the  beautiful,  is 

nothing  more  than  earnest,  loving,  and  unselfish  attention  to  our 

_      .  „    impressions  of  it,  by  which  those  whicJi  are  shal- 

with  n«p«t  to  low,  false,  or  jieculiar  to  times  and  tetftVCta.TCv«iTifc&»] 

may  be  (hsdi)gnishcd  from  those  that  ore  etniTii-; 
And  tiiisdHTlilng-  upon,  and  fond  contemplation  oi  tUftta, 
Mi^^timnangof  the  Germans,)  is  pcrJiaps  as  mucli  -as  ^\ 
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by  the  Greek  tlicoria  ;  and  it  ia  indeed  a  very  noble  exercise  ol 
the  souls  of  men,  and  ono  by  whicb  tbey  are  peculiarly  distin- 
guisbed  fn>m  tbe  aniinu  of  lower  creatures,  wbich  caunot,  I 
think,  be  proved  to  have  any  capacity  of  contemplation  at  all, 
but  only  a  rcsUesfi  vividness  of  perception  and  conception,  the 
*' fancy*'  of  Hooker  (Eccl.  Pol.  Book  i.  Chap.  vi.  H).  And  y^ 
this  dwelling  upon  them  comes  not  up  to  that  wbich  I  wish  t^ 
express  by  tbe  word  thcoria,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  full 
perception  of  their  being  a  gift  from  and  manifestation  of  Go 
and  by  all  those  other  nobler  cmotiona  before  described,  siui 
not  until  so  felt  is  their  essential  nature  comprehended. 

But  two  very  important  paints  are  to  ha  observed  reppectin 
the  direction  and  discipline  of  tbe  attention  in  the  early  stag 
of  judgment.     The  first,  that,  for  many  beneficent  purpos 
,  ,       the  nature  of  man  lias  been  made  reconcilable  b 

{  9.  Errors  InUin:- 

I'll  i)v  tiie  iiowcr  custom  to  many  things  naturally  painful  to  it,  aim 
oven  improper  for  it,  and  that  therefore,  thongh 
by  continued  experience,  united  with  tliought,  we  may  discov 
that  which  is  best  of  several,   yet  if   we  submit  ourselves 
authority  or  fashion,  and  close  our  eyes,  we  may  be  by  cnsto 
made  to  tolerate,  and  even  to  love  and  long  for,  that  wbich 
naturally  painful  and  pernicious  to  us,  whence  arise  incalculable 
embarrassmonts  on  Ibe  subject  of  art  fl 

The  second,  that,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  that  which  flB 
best  of  two  things,  it  is  necessary  that  both  should  be  equally 
submitted  to  the  attention  ;  and  thoreforo  that  we  sboulrl  have 
60  much  faith  in  authority  as  shall    make  us  re- 
liiy  of^^imbSJ"  pcatcdly  observe  and  attend  to  that  which  is  saifl 
»iage«  of  jBdfr  to  bo  right,  oven  though  at  preisent  we  may  no™ 
"™  feel  it  so.     And   in    the   right   mingling  of  this 

faith  with  the  openness  of  heart,  which  proves  all  things,  lies 
the  great  diiJiculty  of  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  as  far  as  the 
spirit  of  the  scholar  is  concerned,  though  even  when  he  has  this 
spirit,  he  may  bo  long  retjinled  by  having  evil  examples  sabmit- 
tod  to  him  by  ignorant  nuiHtors. 

The  temper,  therefore,  by  which  right  taste  is  formed,  ij 
first,  patient.     It  dwells  upon  what  is  submitted  to  it,  it  do< 
jjoi  trample  upon  it  lest  it  hIiouKI  be  ^^earis,  c\eu  though  it  looj 
//Ae  husks,  it  is  a  good  ground,  soft,  ■pcnctxo\s\c,  t^iVcwW-sf 
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doea  not  send  up  tliorna  of  unkind  tlioughts,  to  choke  the  weak 
seed,  it  is  hungry  aod  thiraty  too,  and  drinka  all  the  dew  that 
fidls  on  it,  it  is  an  honest  and  good  heart,  that  shows  no  too 
ready  springing  before  the  sun  he  up,  hut  fails  not  afferwarda  ; 
it  is  distrustful  of  itaolf,  so  iis  to  be  ready  to  hylieve  and  to  try 
all  tilings,  and  yet  bo  trustful  of  ita'lf,  that  it  will  neither  quit 
wljat  it  has  tried,  nor  take  anything  without  trying.  And  that 
pleasure  which  it  has  iu  things  that  it  finds  true  and  good,  is  so 
grent  that  it  cannot  possibly  lie  led  aside  by  any  tricks  of  fash- 
ion, nor  diseases  of  yanity,  it  cannot  be  cramped  in  its  conclu- 
sions by  partialities  and  h^'pocrisies,  ita  visions  and  its  delights 
are  too  penetrating,  too  living,  for  any  wliito-wasbed  objector 
shallow  fountain  long  to  endure  or  supply.  It  clasps  all  that  it 
bves  60  hard,  that  it  crnshes  it  if  it  be  hollow. 

Now,  the  conclusions  of  this  disposition  are  sure  to  be  ovent- 
nally  right,  more  and  more  right  according  to  the  general  ma- 
turity of  all  the  powers,  but  it  is  sure  to  come  right  at  last,  bo- 
cause  its  operation  is  in  analogy  to,  and  in  luu'- 
iwpe of  maioped  monv  with,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Christian  niunil 
system,  and  that  wliich  it  will  ultimately  love  and 
lest  in,  are  great  sources  of  happiness  common  to  all  the  human 
race,  and  based  on  the  relations  they  hold  to  their  Creator. 

These  common  and  general  sources  of  j)le«surc  are,  I  believe, 
a  certain  seal,  or  imj>reBs  of  divine  work  and  character,  upon 
whatever  God  baa  wrought  in  all  the  world  ;  only,  it  being 
UMiessary  for  the  perception  of  them,  that  their  contraries 
nhonld  also  be  set  before  us,  these  divine  qualities,  though  in- 
aeparablc  from  all  divine  works,  are  yet  suffered  to  exist  in  such 
urieties  of  degree,  that  their  most  limited  manifestation  shall, 
in  opposition  to  their  most  abundant,  act  as  a  foil  or  contrary, 
jiist  as  wo  conceive  of  cold  as  contrary  to  heat,  though  the  most 
extreme  cold  we  can  produce  or  conceive  is  not  inconsistent 
mth  an  unknown  amomit  of  heat  in  the  body. 

Our  piirity  of  taste,  therefore,  is  best  tested  by  its  universal- 
iiy,  for  if  we  can  only  admire  this  thing  or  that,  we  may  be  sure 
...  ..     „  .     that  our  cause  for  liking  is  of  a  finite  and  false 

111  UowdUiIn-  T.        -.  ■        .         ,      - 

0diiuii>io    from  nature.     Isut  if  we  can  perceive  beavity  \w  CNOPf'j- 

t/jjn^  of  God's  doing,  we  may  argue  t\\a.t  viaV^s^ 
rm?hed  Uie  true  perception  at  ifca  universal  laws,     "fi-eixcc,  iaNs 
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taato  may  bo  known  by  its  fastidioueuesa,  by  its  den^aiida 
jiotnj),   fijilendor,  ami  utiu.sual  t'ombiuiitiun,   by  its  enjnymen 
only  of  particular  styles  and  modes  of  tilings,  and  by  its  pnde 
also,  for  it  is  forever  meddling,  mending,  at'cnmnbiting,  am 
self-exTilting,  ite  eye  is  always  npon  itself,  and  it  tests  all  thingi 
around  it  by  the  wuy  they  fit  it.     But  true  taste  is  forever  gi*ow- 
ing,  learning,  reading,  worshipping,  laying  its  Iiand  npon  i 
mouth  bceauRe  it  is  astonislied.  cai*ting  its  shoes  from  off  its  fe 
because  it  finds  all  ground  holy,  lamenting  over  itself  and  tes 
ing  itself  by  the  way  that  It  fits  things.     And  it  finils  where 
to  feed,  and  whereby  to  grow,  in  all  things,  and  therefore  tl 
complaint  so  often  made  by  yonng  artists  that  they  have  n 
within  their  reaeli  materials,  or  subjects  enough  for  their  fane 
is  utterly  groundless,  and  the  sign  only  of  their  own  bliuduei 
and  inefficiency  ;  for  there  is  that  to  bo  seeti  in  every  street  uni 
lane  of  every  city,  that  to  bo  folt  and  found  in  every  hum 
heart  and  countenance,  that  to  be  loved  in  every  road-sido  w 
and  mosa-growTi  wall,  which  in  the  hands  of  faithful  men,  mai 
convey  emotions  of  glory  and  sublimity  continual  and  exalted, 

Tjet   therefore   the   young    artist    beware   of    the  spirit 
choice.*  it  is  an  insolent  spirit  at  the  best  and  commonly  u  b 
and  blind  one  too,  checking  all  progress  and  blasting  all  pow 
-,«  ™tl   J  cncourai^ing    weaknesses,    pampering    partialitJe 

I  IS.  Tbe  danger  o      o  '     i         i  e>     r 

of   a   npirit   of  and  toachiuff  us  to  look  to  accidents  of  natui-e  f 
diolco.  *^ 

the  help  and  the  joy  which  should  come  from  oui 

own  hearts.     He  draws  nothing  well  who  thirsts  not  to  djui 

everi/th'uig  ;  when  a  good  painter  shrinks,  it  is  because  he 

humbled,  not  ftistidious,  when  ho  stops,  it  is  because  he  13 

feited^  and  not  because  he  thinks  nature  has  given  him  unkindl] 

food,  or  that  ho  fears  famine,  f     1  have  scon  a  niiin  of  true  tasi 

pause  for  a  quarter  of  an  liour  to  look  at  the  channellings  thi 

recent  rain  had  tniced  iu  a  heap  of  cinders. 

And  here  is  evident  another  reason  of  that  duty  which  weoi 

respecting  impressions  of  sigbt,  namely,  to  discipline  ourselv« 
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*  "  NoUiing  comes  amiss, — 
A  good  digointion  turnetb  all  to  liciilth." — ■f>.  Heiibert, 

t  Yet  nolr.  the  difference  between  the.  choice  that  comes  of  pride, 
tbe  choice  thai  comes  of  love,  and  compare  Chap.  xv.  g  (J. 
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to  the  enjoyment  of  those  which  are  et^rnul  in  their  nahiro,  not 
H*.  And  crimi-  ^^^  hecause  these  are  the  most  acntt",  but  becauso 
'^^-  they  are  the  most  easily,  constantly,  and  unself- 

iglily  nttjtinablo.  For  hud  it  been  onhiined  by  tho  Almi^Hity 
that  the  highest  pleasures  of  sight  eliould  be  those  of  most  ditU- 
cultuttiinment,  luid  that  to  amve  at  them  it  shouhl  be  neces- 
sary to  accumulate  gilded  palAces  tower  over  tower,  and  pile 
artificial  moiintaiiiis  around  iusiunated  lakes,  there  would  have 
been  a  direct  contradiction  between  the  unselfish  duties  and  in- 
herent desires^of  every  individual.  But  no  such  contradiction 
exists  in  the  Rvstem  of  Divine  Providence,  which,  leaving  it 
open  to  wSf  if  we  will,  aa  creatures  in  probation,  to  alnise  this 
spDse  like  every  other,  and  pani|)er  it  with  selfish  and  thought- 
leaa  vanities  as  we  pdTO|>er  the  palate  with  deadly  meats,  until 
tlie  api»etite  of  tatiteful  cruelty  ia  lost  in  itH  sickened  satiety^ 
incjipuble  of  pleasure  unless,  Caligula  like,  it  concentrate  the 
Ulior  of  a  million  of  lives  into  the  sensation  of  an  honr,  leaves  it 
siso  open  to  us,  by  humble  and  loving  ways,  to  make  ourselves 
susceptible  of  deep  delight  from  the  meanest  objects  of  creation, 
iffld  of  a  delight  which  sliall  not  separate  na  from  our  fellows, 
nor  require  the  sacrifice  of  any  duty  or  occupation,  but  which 
shall  bind  us  closer  to  men  and  to  Uod,  and  be  with  us  always, 
harmonized  with  every  action,  consistent  with  every  claim,  un- 
cbimging  and  eternal. 

Seeing  then  that  those  qnrdities  of  material  objects  which  are 
cftlcalated  to  give  ns  this  universal  pleasure,  are  demonstra- 
bly constant  in  their  address  to  human  nature,  they  must  be- 
...  „  .    lonif  in    some    measure   to   whatever   has   been 

1 15  How  certain  °  .  -    ,      > 

coftriu-t<.D»  re-  cstccmcu  bcautiful  throughout  successive  ages  of 
Btt by  rwiMjn  lie.  thc  world  (uud  thcv  are  also  by  their  dclinition 
common  to  all  the  works  of  God).  Therefore  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  be  possible  to  reason  them  out,  as  well  as  to 
M  thorn  out ;  possible  to  divest  every  object  of  tliut  which 
makes  it  accidentally  or  temporarily  pleasant,  and  to  strip  it 
bare  of  distinctive  qualities,  until  we  arrive  at  those  which  it 
biu  in  common  with  all  other  beautiful  things,  which  we  may 
then  safely  at!irm  to  bo  thc  cause  of  its  ultimate  and  true  de- 
li^htfolness. 

Now  this  j)roces3  of  rcasomng  will  bo  that  w\\\ch.  I  %\ifl\\ 
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endcftvor  to  employ  in  the  succeeding  investigations,  a  process 
perfectjy  safe,  eo  long  &s  wc  are  (juite  sure  that  we  are  reasoi 
«iB.  wuh  what  concerning  objects  which  produce  in  ua  one 
lUbUiUcatocTror.  jjj^,  g^j^^,  gcusution,  but  not  safe  if  the  eeuaatii 

produced  be  of  a  diUcreut  nature,   thougli  it  may  be  equal 
agreeable  ;  for  what  produces  a  different  sensation  must  be 
different  cause.      And   the  difficulty  of  reasoning  resjjcctinj 
beauty  arises  chiefly  from   the  ambiguity  of  the  word,  which 
stands  in  different  people's  minds  for  totally  different  Benajifl 
tions,  for  which  there  can  be  no  common  cause,  ^ 

When,  for  instance,  Mr.  Alison  endeavors  to  support  hia 
position  that  *'  no  man  is  sensible  to  buauty  in  those  objects  wil 
regard  to  which  he  has  not  previous  ideas,"  by  the  remark  tin 
**  the  beanty  of  a  tlieory,  or  of  a  relic  of  antiquity,  ia  nnint«ll 
giblo  to  a  peasant,*'  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ar^ 
with  a  man  who_,  under  his  gcnenil  term  bciiuty,  may,  for  anj 
thing  wo  know,  be  aometimes  speaking  of  mathematical  demon- 
Btrability  and  somotimes  of  liistorical  interest;  wliile  even  if  we 
could  succeed  in  limiting  the  term  to  the  sense  of  external 
attractiveness,  tliere  would  bo  still  room  for  many  pliases 
error  ;  for  though  the  beauty  of  a  snowy  mountain  and  of 
human  cheek  or  forehead,  so  far  as  both  are  considered  as  met 
matter,  is  the  same,  and  traceable  to  certain  qualirie.fof  col< 
and  line,  common  to  both,  and  by  reason  extricable,  yot  tW 
fltisli  of  the  cheek  and  moulding  of  the  brow,  as  they  express 
modesty,  affection,  or  intellect,  possess  sources  of  agreeaWenesa 
which  are  not  common  to  the  snowy  mountain,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  whose  influence  we  must  be  cautious  to  prevent  in 
our  examination  of  those  which  are  material  and  universal.* 

Tlie  first  thing,  then,  that  avc  have  to  do,  is  accurately  t^ 
discriminate  and  define  those  appearances  from  which  we 
about  to  reason  as  belonging  to  beauty,  properly 
called,  and  to  clear  the  ground  of  all  the  confuse 
ideas  and  erroneous  theories  with  which  the 
apprehension  or  metaphorical  use  of  the  term 
encumbered  it. 


$  17.  Ths  tirm 
"  beauty"  iicvr 
UinlUble  in  Tlii? 
OiiUcl.  Dlvideii 
[nU>  lypU^l  ami 
vital. 


*  Compare  Spenser.    (Hymn  to  Beauty.) 
But  ah,  believe  me,  there  istnotc  fliaii  so, 

works  such  wonders  in  the  TniuOLS  ol  tosu.^ 
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By  tlie  term  beauty,  then,  proi>erly  are  signified  two  tilings. 
First,  that  external  quality  of  bodies  already  so  oft'-.i  spoken  of, 
and  which,  whetht^  it  occur  in  a  stone,  flower,  boast,  or  in  man, 
is  ttbsolutely  identicai,  which,  as  I  have  already  assorted,  may  bo 
Bbown  to  be  in  some  sort  typicul  of  tho  Divine  attributes,  and 
which,  therefore,  I  shall,  for  distinction's  sake,  call  typical 
beauty ;  and,  secondai'ily,  the  appearance  of  felicitous  fulOlment 
of  function  in  living  things,  more  especially  of  the  joyful  and 
right  exertion  of  perfect  life  in  man.  And  tliis  kind  of  beauty 
I  shall  call  vital  beauty. 

Any  application  of  the  word  beautiful  to  other  appearances 
or  qualities  than  these,  is  either  false  or  meta])horical,  as,  for 
instance,  to  the  splendor  of  a  discovery,  the  fifncss  of  a  propor- 
tion, tho  coherence  of  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  the  power  of 
bestowing  plejisure  which  objects  receive  from  association,  a 
power  confessedly  great,  and  interfering,  as  we  shall  presently 
find,  in  a  most  embarrassing  way  with  the  attractiveness  of  in- 
herent beauty. 

But  in  order  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  not  bo  biassed 
at  the  outset  by  that  wliich  he  may  happen  to  have  received  of 
current  theories  respecting  beauty,  founded  on  the  above  meta- 
phorical OBCB  of  the  word,  (theories  which  are  less  to  be  i*opro- 
lated  as  accounting  falsely  for  the  sensations  of  which  they 
treat,  than  as  confusing  two  or  more  pleasurable  scnsjitions 
together,)  I  shall  briefly  glance  at  the  four  erroneous  positions 
most  frequently  held  upon  this  subject,  before  proceeding  to 
eiaminc  those  ty])ical  and  vital  properties  of  things,  to  which  I 
conceive  that  all  our  original  conceptions  of  beauty  may  bo 
tcaced. 


CIIAPTEE  IV 


OP  FALSB  OPINIONS  HELD  CONCERNING   BEAUTY, 

1  PURPOSE  at  prcsont  to  speak  only  of  four  of  the  more 
|1.  Of  the  faiM  ^iit  opinions  respecting  beauty,  for  of  the  urrors 
?i''"£ilt'"yand  connected  with  the  pleiisunibk'nees  of  j)rop()rtion, 
viccv.:r>ji.  ^j^j   ^jf   j^i^g  expression   of    right  feelings   in  tl 

countenance,  I  Bhidl  huve  opportunity  to  treat  in  the  succeedi] 
chapters;  (compare  Ch.  VI.  Oil.  XVI.) 

Thoae  erring  or  inconsistent  positions  which  I  would  at  on< 
dismiss  are,  the  lirst,  that  the  beautiful  is  the  true,  the  eeconi 
that  the  beautiful  is  the  useful,  the  third,  that  it  ia  depends 
on  custom,  and  the  fourth,  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  assodl 
tion  of  ideas. 

To  assert  that  the  beautiful  is  tlie  true,  appears,  at  first,  HI 
Bfiserting  that  propositions  are  matter,  and  matter  propositioM 
But  giving  the  best  and  moat  rational  interpretation  we 
and  supposing  the  holders  of  tliia  strange  position  to  mean  onl]| 
that  tilings  are  beautiful  whicli  ap]xiar  what  they  indeed 
and  ugly  which  iippoar  what  tliey  are  not,  we  find  them  instantM 
contradicte^l  by  c:ich  and  every  conclusion  of   experience, 
stone  looks  as  tnily  a  stone  as  a  rose  looks  a  rose,  and  yot  is  ncA 
so  beautiful  ;  a  cloud  may  look  more  like  a  cnsMe  than  a  cloii-^i 
and  bo  tlic  more  beautiful  on  that  account.     The  mirage  of  t:^^^*^ 
desert  is  fairer  than  ita  sands  ;  the  false  image  of  the  nn^-  ^ 
heaven  fairer  tluui  the  sea.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any 
untenable  a  position  could  ever  have  been  advanced  ;  but 
may,  perhaps,  have  arisen  from  some  confusion  of  the  beauty 
art  with  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  from  an  illogical  expansi 
of   the   very   certain   trutli,   tliat  nothing   is  beautiful  in  a: 
•which,  professing  to  be  an  imitation,  or  a  fitatcment,  is  not 
Buch  in  some  sort  true. 

2^hat  the  beautiful  is  the  useful,  is  an  assertion  ovidont^^. 
based  on  that  limited  and  faJse  senae  ot  tVft\Bi"wi'c  \ftx\i\^V\<i^   ' 
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bare  already  deprecated.     As  it  is  the  most  degrading  and  dan- 
irerous  supposition  which  cau  bo  advanced  on  tho' 

|S   Of  the  fiilMi    *  ' ' 

opinion        ihei  subject,  SO,  f ortuniLtely,  it  is  tho  most  palpably  ab- 
iK»B.     Compare  surd.     It  is  to  confouud  admiration  with  hnugcr, 
***  *       love  with  lust,  and  life  with  sensation  ;  it  is  to 

assert  that  the  human  creature  has  no  ideas  and  no  feelings,  ex- 
cept those  ultimately  referable  to  its  brutal  appetites.  It  haa 
not  a  single  fact  nor  appearance  of  fact  to  support  it,  and  needs 
no  combating,  at  least  until  its  advocates  have  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  mankind,  that  tiio  most  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  nature  are  seeds  and  roots ;  and  of  art,  spades  and 
millstones. 

Somewhat  more  rational  grounds  appear  for  tho  assertion 
that  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  arises  from  familiarity  with  tho 
object,  though  even  this  could  not  long  be  maintained  by  a 
isortbe  fai«e  thiukiug  pcrson.  For  all  that  con  be  alleged  in 
bffty"  tJaSl  defence  of  such  a  supposition  is,  that  familiarity 
Sparc '^"chnp!  deprives  some  objects  which  at  first  appeared  ugly, 
'**^  of    much  of  their  repulsiveness,  whence  it  is  as 

rational  to  conehide  that  familiarity  is  the  cause  of  beauty,  as  it 
would  be  to  argue  that  because  it  is  possible  to  actiuire  a  taste 
for  olives,  tlierefore  custom  is  the  cause  of  lusciousncsa  in 
grapes.  Xevertheless,  there  are  some  i)henoraena  resulting 
from  tho  tendency  of  our  nature  to  be  inlluonced  by  habit  of 
which  it  may  be  well  to  observe  tho  limits. 

Custom  has  a  twofold  oporatiuu  :  the  one  to  deaden  the  fre- 
(juency  and  force  of  repeated  impressions,  the  other  to  endear 
llie  familiar  Object  to  the  affeetiooR.  Commonly,  where  the 
H-Thn  t«-nfnid  miud  js  vigorous,  and  the  power  of  sensation  very 
IKr^iTfieiiicM  l>erfect,  it  has  rather  the  last  operation  than  tho 
SKlS^  aff«^  ^^^'^^  y  ^^^''^  meaner  minds,  the  first  takes  place  in 
*'*'■  the   higher  degree,    so  that  thoy  are  commonly 

characterized  by  a  desire  of  excitement,  and  tl»e  want  uf  the  lov- 
ing, flxed,  theoretic  power.  But  both  take  place  in  some  degree 
^\lh  all  men,  so  that  as  life  advances,  impressions  of  all  kinds 
lifN'ome  less  rajiturous  owing  to  their  repetition.  It  is  however 
'widiuently  ordained  that  repulsivencss  shiill  be  diminished  by 
t-'uatom  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  tho  Bensatiou  oi  \ieau\,'3,  %o 
*W  £/w  iuJiUomht  in  a  h'ttlo  time  loses  all  sense  of  \\otTOT  \tv  "Oas 
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torn  flesh,  and  carons  bone,  while  the  sculptor  ceases  not  to  fee 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  tlie  deliciousness  of  every  line  of  the  out- 
ward frame.     So  then  as  in  that  with  which  we  are  made  famil- 
iar, the  rcpttlsivcness  is  constantly  diminishing,  and  such  claims 
as  it  may  be  able  to  put  forth  on  tlie  affections  are  daily  becom- 
ing stronger,  while  in  what  is  submitted  to  us  of  now  or  strange, 
that  which  may  be  repulsive  is  felt  in  its  full  force,  while  no    j 
hold  is  as  yet  laid  on  the  affections,  tliere  is  a  very  strong  pref-B 
erence  induced  in  most  minds  for  that  to  which  they  are  not™ 
accnstomed  over  that  they  know  not,  and  this  is  strongest  in 
«6  But  never  el-  those  which  are  least  open  to  sensations  of  positive 
dwlroyrtiie  ^  bcauty.     But  however  far  this  operation  may  bo 
eeoceofbeaaty.    carried,  its  Titmost  effect  is  but  the  deadening  and 
approximating   the   sensations    of    beauty    and    ugliness.       It 
never  mixes  nor  crosses,  nor  in  any  way  altera  them  ;    it  haa^ 
not  the  slightest  connection   with    nor  power  over  their  na-^H 
ture.     By  tasting   two   wines   alternately,  we  may   deaden   our 
perception  of  their  flavor  ;  nay,  we  may  even  do  more  than  can 
ever  be  done  in  the  case  of  sight;  we  may  confound  the  two 
vers  together.     But  it  will  hardly  bo  argued  therefore  that  cui 
tom  is  the  cause  of  either  flavor.     And  so,  though  by  habit 
may  deaden  the  effect  of  ugliness  or  beauty,  it  is  not  for  that 
reason  to  be  attirmed  that  haj|^ji  is  the  cause  of  cither  sensation 
We  may  keep  a  skull  besid^^j^  „  as  long  as  we  please,  wc  ma 
overcome  its  repulsiveness,  we  Minv  n>nder  ourselves  capable  o: 
perceiving  many  qualities  of  beauty  about  its  lines,  we  may  con 
template  it  for  years  together  if  wc  will,  it  and  nothing  else,  bu 
we  shall  not  get  ourselves  to  tliink  as  well  of  it  as  of  a  child 
fair  fiice. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  subject  farther,  but  I  believe 

that  every  thoughtful  reader  will  bu  perfectly  well  able  to  supply 

farther  illustrations,  and  sweep  away  the  sandy  fouudations  of 

the  opposite  theory,  unassisted.     Let  it,  however^' 

xks    cea.      ^^  observed,  that  in  spite  of  all  custom,  an  Eng- 


can   n 


n 


lishman  instantly  acknowledges,  and  at  first  sight,  the  superi- 
ority of  the  turban  to  the  Imt,  or  of  the  plaid  to  the  coat,  tha 
whatever  the  dictates  of   immediate  fashion  may  compel,  th 
superior  grucciulness  of  the  Greek  or  middle  age  costumes  is  in 
rariahly  feJt,  and  that,  respecting  w\vat  Vaa  "V^efew  as^^^Vt'l  ot 
B^S'^o  nations  lookiv' '*J^isS^^^  ^^  ^^^^  w\\\Ui  la^ft,  xvc>\^ 
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portance  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  the  opinioas  of  races  who 
bre  never  received  any  ideas  uf  beauty  whatsoever,  (these  ideas 
tieing  only  received  by  minds  under  some  certuin  degree  of  cul- 
tivation,) and  whose  disgust  arises  naturally  from  wliat  they 
may  suppose  to  be  a  sign  of  weakness  or  ill  heulth.  It  would 
befntde  to  proceed  into  fartlier  detail.  I  pass  to  the  last  and 
most  weighty  theory,  that  the  agreeabloness  in  objects  which  we 
call  beauty  is  the  result  of  the  association  with  them  of  agrco- 
ablc  or  interesting  ideas. 

Frequent  has  been  the  support,  and  wide  the  acceptance  of 
this  supposition,  and  yet  I  suppose  that  no  two  consecutive  sen- 
tences were  ever  written  in  defence  of  it,  without  involving 
.-  m  ...  . .  cither  a  contradiction  or  a  confusion  of  terms. 
o(>Jni.m       thiit  Thus  AlisoH,  **  There  are  scenes  undoubtedly  more 

l>Bn3ly    dL-y«ndH  •*    i       i  t»  i  i 

MirteaaMKitaUou  bcautuul  than  Runnvmcdo,  yet  to  those  who 
recollect  the  great  event  that  passed  there,  there  is 
BO  scene  perhaps  which  so  strongly  seizes  on  the  imagination." 
Here  we  are  wonder-struck  at  the  audacious  obtuscucss  which 
would  prove  tlie  power  of  imagination  by  its  ^'ercoming  that 
'Cry  other  power  (of  inherent  beauty)  whose  existence  the  argiier 
(ienies.  For  the  only  logicul  conclusion  which  can  possibly  bo 
di^vn  from  the  above  sentence  is,  that  imagination  is  not  the 
eource  of  lieanty,  for  although  no  ?''"'ne  seizes  so  strongly  on  the 
imapnation,  yet  thei*e  are  scenes  ..lore  beautiful  than  Kunny- 
niedc"  And  though  instances  r?  self-contradiction  as  laconic 
and  complete  as  this  are  to  be  found  in  few  writers  except 
Alison,  yet  if  the  arguments  on  the  snbjoct  be  fairly  sifted  from* 
tbc  mass  of  confused  language  with  which  they  are  always 
eaciimbored  and  placed  in  logical  form,  they  will  be  found  inva- 
■ably  to  involve  one  of  these  two  syllogisms,  eithea',  aasociation 
fiiTeg  pleasttre,  and  beauty  gives  pleasure,  therefore  association  is 
Wuty.  Or,  the  power  of  association  is  stronger  thart  the  power 
'f  beauty,  therefore  the  power  of  association  is  the  power  of 
iK.'auty. 

Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  observe  the  real  value 
(.  .     ,  .       and  authority  of  association  in  tlio  moral  system, 
{j  J^  ra'ionfj}    and  now  ideas  of  actnal  beauty  may  be  aftecteoL  \>^ 
i'bSJ"  *  *^"**  ^'^  *^^^^^^^^^^  "*^  shall  be  liable  to  embaxtaasttv^iw^. 
throughout  the  ^\^ho]e  at  the  succeeding  argvim^xxV 
\nds.     Bational  and  acc\detita\. 
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rational  association  I  untlerstand  the  interest  which  any  object 
may  bear  historically  as  having  been  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  affairs  or  affections  of  men  ;  an  interest  Bharcd  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  are  aware  of  such  connection  :  which  to  call 
beauty  is  mere  and  gross  confusion  of  terms,  it  is  no  theory  to 
be  confuted,  but  a  misuse  of  languaji^e  to  be  set  aside,  a  misiifie 
involving  the  poaitiona  that  iu  uninhabited  countries  the  vegeta- 
tion has  no  grace,  tho  rock  no  dignity,  the  clond  no  oolor^  and 
that  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps  i-eceivo  no  loveliness  from 
the  sunset  light,  because  they  have  not  boon  pullutod  by  tLo 
wrath,  ravage,  and  misery  of  men. 

By  accidental  aasociation,  I  understand  the  accidental  con- 
nection of  idtiiia  and  memories  with  material  things,  owing  to 
which  those  material  things  are  regai'ded  as  agreeable  or  otlier- 
|o.  Aiwwiflifon  wise,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings  or 
SSS"oru.-.(iK  recollections  they  summon  ;  the  association  beiog 
""'  commonly  iuvuliuitary  and  oftentimes  so  vague  as 

that  no  distinct  image  is  suggested  by  the  object,  but  we  feeU 
j»ainfulnes8  in  ^t  or  pleasure  from  it,  without  knowing  where- 
fore. Of  this  openition  of  the  mind  (which  is  that  of  which  I 
spoke  lis  causing  inextricable  embarrassments  on  the  subject  of 
beauty)  the  experience  is  constant,  so  that  its  more  cnergeCio 
manifestations  require  no  illustration.  But  I  do  not  think  tliAt 
the  minor  degrees  and  shades  o£  this  great  influence  have  betn 
sufficiently  appreciated.  Not  only  all  vivid  emotions  and  all 
circumstances  of  exciting  interest  leave  their  light  and  shado* 
'on  the  senseless  things  and  instruments  among  which  or 
through  whose  agency  they  have  been  felt  or  learned,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  eye  cannot  rest  on  a  material  form,  in  a  moment  oi 
depression  or  exultation,  without  communicating  to  that  formfl 
8i>irit  and  a  life,  a  life  which  will  make  it  afterwards  in  somo 
dt'gree  loved  or  feared,  a  charm  or  a  i>aiufulnes3  for  which  ve 
shall  be  unable  to  account  even  to  ourselves,  which  will  not  iih 
deed  be  perceptible,  except  by  its  delicate  influence  on  our  judg- 
ment in  cases  of  complicated  beauty.  Let  the  eye  but  rest  on  a 
rougli  piece  of  branch  of  curious  form  during  a  convers;»tiou 
with  a  friend,  rest,  however,  unconsciously,  and  though  the 
conversation  be  forgotten,  though  every  circumstance  connoctad 
nitb  it  bo  as  utterly  lost  to  tlrie  metaoir^  aa  ^cu^'\\.>Msi.wQt 
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been,  yet  the  eyo  Tvill,  through  tho  whole  life  after,  take  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  such  boughs  which  it  had  not  hcfore,  a  pleasure 
w  slight,  a  trace  of  feeling  so  delicate  as  to  leave  us  utterly 
unconscious  of  its  peculiar  power,  but  undestroyabie  by  auy  rea- 
soning, a  part,  thenceforward,  of  our  constitution,  destroyablo 
only  by  the  same  arbitrary  process  of  association  by  which  it 
wns  created.  Reason  has  no  effect  upon  it  whatsoever.  And 
there  is  probably  no  one  opinion  which  ia  formed  by  any  of  us, 
hi  mattera  of  taste,  which  is  not  in  some  degree  influenced  by 
QQConscious  association  of  this  kind.  In  many  wlio  have  no 
definite  rules  of  judgment,  preference  is  decided  by  little  else, 
md  thus,  uniortunately,  its  operations  are  miatjiken  for,  or 
rather  substituted  for,  those  of  inherent  beauty,  and  it-s  real 
position  and  value  in  the  moral  ayetom  is  in  a  great  measure 
OTerlookcd, 

For  I  believe  that  mere  plcaam'C  and  jmin  have  less  assooia- 
tiye  power  than  duty  performed  or  omitted,  and  that  tho  great 
tue  of  the  associative  faculty  is  not  to  add  beauty  to  material 
things,  but  to  add  force  to  the  coascienco.  Bat 
!&]^*c:u!K"^  for  this  external  and  all-powerful  Avitnesa,  tho 
voice  of  tho  inward  guide  might  be  lost  in  eiu^h 
particular  instance,  almost  as  soon  as  disobeyed  ;  tho  echo  of  it 
In  after  time,  whereby,  though  perhaps  feeble  as  warning,  it 
becomes  powerful  as  punishment,  might  be  silenced,  and  the 
strength  of  the  ])rotection  pass  away  in  the  lightness  of  the  lash. 
Therefore  it  1ms  received  the  power  of  enlisting  external  and 
unmeaning  things  in  its  aid,  and  transmitting  to  all  that  is  in- 
different, its  own  autliority  to  reprove  or  reward,  so  that,  as  we 
trsTpl  the  way  of  life,  we  have  the  choice,  according  to  our 
Working,  of  turning  all  the  voices  of  nature  into  one  song  of 
rrgoicing,  and  all  lier  lifeless  creatures  into  a  glad  company, 
bercof  the  meanest  shall  be  beautiful  in  our  eyes,  by  its  kind 
or  of  withering  and  quenching  her  s^'mpathy  infx)  a 
ul,  withdrawn,  silence  of  condemnation,  or  into  a  crying 
at  of  her  stones,  and  a  shaking  of  her  dust  against  us.  Nor  is 
any  marvel  that  tJie  theoretic  faculty  should  be  overi>owered 
y  this  momentous  operation,  and  the  inditterent  a\»pe;i^a  «tv\ 
lerent  glories  o/  external  things  in  tho  cud  over\ooVet\.,  -wVeri. 
perfection  of  God's  works  is  felt  only  aa  the  B^eetneaa  ol^l^a 
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promises,  and  their  admirableness  only  as  the  tlircntenings 
hia  power. 

But  it  is  evident  tliat  tlie  full  exercise  of  this  noblo  funeti< 
of  the  HKBociativD  fueulty  is  inconsistent  with  absoluto  and  u 
controvertible  conclusions  on  subjects  of  theoretic  preferem 
111.  now  It  If  I'^or  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  individual  to  dtt 
JSJffSrioiis '*'I5   tinguish  in  himself  the  unconscious  undcrwo. 
bMoij.  jjf  indefinite  asfiociation,  peculiar  to  him  individ- 

ually, from  those  great  laws  of  choice  under  which  he  is  com' 
prehcnded  with  all'his  race.  And  it  is  well  for  ua  that  it  is 
80,  the  harmony  of  God's  good  work  is  not  in  us  interrupted  by 
this  mingling  of  universal  and  peculiar  principles  ;  for  by  these 
such  difference  is  secured  in  the  feelings  as  shall  make  fellow- 
ship itself  more  delightful,  hy  Its  inter-communicate  character, 
and  such  variety  of  feeling  also  in  each  of  us  separately  aa  sba 
make  ua  capable  of  enjoying  scenes  of  different  kinds  aai 
orders,  instead  of  morbidly  sneking  for  some  perfect  ej)itonie 
the  beautiful  in  one  ;  and  also  that  deadening  by  custom  of  th( 
oretic  impressions  to  which  I  have"  above  alluded,  is  counterl 
anced  by  the  pleasantness  of  aofjuired  association  ;  and  the  \( 
of  the  intense  feeling  of  the  youth,  wliich  *'  bad  no  need  of 
remoter  charm,  by  thought  sii])[)lied,  or  any  interest,  unbc 
rowed  from  the  eye,**  is  replaced  by  the  glatlness  of  conseient 
and  the  vigor  of  the  reflecting  and  imaginative  faculties, 
they  take  their  wide  and  aged  grasp  of  the  great  relations 
tween  the  eurtb  and  its  dead  people. 

In  proportiou   therefore  to    tlie  value,  conBtancy,  and  e( 

cieney  of  Lhin  influeuce,  we  must  l)e  modest  and  cautions  in  t\ 

pronouncing  of   positive   opinions   on   the  subject   of  beaut 

For  every  one  of  us  has  peculiar  sources  of  cnjoj 

oimiimUrendrre  mcut  iiGcessarily  opened  to  him  in  certain  scene 

n.ctciarr  lu  the  ,   ,,  .  ■»  ■    ,  ,     ,  ■ 

fxaraiDiitioa    of  and  things,  sources  winch  are  sealed  to  others,  an< 
we  must  be  wary  .on  the  one  hand,  of  confonndinj 
these  in  ourselves  with  ultimate  conclusions  of  taste,  and 
forcing  them  upon  all  as  authoritative,  and  on  the  other  of  su] 
posing  that  the  enjoyments  of  others  which  wo  cannot  share  ui 
shallow  or  unwarrantable,  because  incommunicable.     I  fear,  fc 
jusUmce,  that  m  the  former  portion  of  this  work  I  may  have 
attribntod  too  much  community  and  ant\ioT\ty  \a  cctW^x  «ffi«i* 
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tions  of  my  own  for  pcenery  inducing  craoHoTis  of  wild,  imppfni- 
ous,  and  enthusijustic  characters,  aiul  too  littlo  to  those  which  I 
perceive  in  others  for  things  peaceful,  humhle,  meditative,  and 
Kolemn.  So  nlso  between  youth  and  age  there  will  ho  found 
differences  of  seeking,  which  are  not  wrong,  nor  of  false  choice 
in  either,  but  of  different  temperament,  tlio  youth  sympathizing 
moa*  Avith  tlie  gladness,  fiiluess,  and  magnificence  of  things, 
and  the  gray  hairs  with  tlieir  completion,  sufliciency  and  repose. 
Anil  so,  neither  condemning  the  delights  of  others,  nor  alto- 
gethor  distrustful  of  our  own,  we  must  advance,  as  we  live  on, 
fnmi  what  is  brilliant  to  what  is  pure,  and  from  what  is  prom- 
ised to  what  is  fulfilled,  and  from  what  is  our  strength  to  what 
is  oar  crown,  only  observing  in  all  things  how  that  which  ia 
iiuleed  wrong,  and  to'  be  cut  up  from  tlie  root,  is  {lislike,  and 
not  affection.  For  by  the  very  nature  of  these  beautiful  quali- 
fcios,  which  I  have  defined  to  be  the  signature  of  God  upon  his 
works,  it  is  evident  that  in  whatever  wo  altogether  dislike,  we 
see  not  all  ;  that  the  keenness  of  our  vision  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  expansiveness  of  our  love,  and  that  as  far  as  the  influence  of 
association  has  voice  in  the  ()no8tion,  though  it  is  indeed  pos- 
Bible  that  the  inevitable  painfalness  of  an  object,  for  which  we 
can  render  no  sufficient  reason,  may  be  owing  to  its  recalling  of 
a  Borrow,  it  is  more  probably  dependent  on  its  accusation  of  a 
crime. 


I 
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The  subject  being  now  in  some  measure  cleared  of  embc 
rassmcnt,  let  us  brieRy  distinguish  tlioso  qualities  or  types 
•whose  combination  is  dependent  the  power  of  mere  matcrii 
IMmpowiMiiiy  lovelinees.     I  pretend  neither   to  eniiineratc  nor"" 
trentii^tSo'Jui^  P<^i"f'cive  them  all,  for  it  may  be  generally  observed 
J*^  that  whatever  good  there  may  be,  desirable  by 

man,  more  especially  good  belonging  to  his  moral  nature,  tbcras 
will  bo  a  corresponding  agreeableness  in  whatever  ext^jrnal  ob^ 
jcct  reminds  him  of  such  good,  whether  it  remind  him  by  arbi- 
trary association  or  by  tjrpical  resemblance,  and  that  the  infinite 
ways,  whether  by  rcasou  or  experience  discoverable,  by  which 
matter  in  some  sort  may  remind  ua  of  moral  perfections,  are 
hardly  withiti  any  reasonable  limita  to  be  explained,  if  even  bjj 
any  single  mind  they  might  all  be  traced.     Yet  certain  palpabl 
and  powerful  modes  there  are.  by  observing  which,   wo   ma] 
come  at  such  general  conclusions  on  the  subject  as  may  be  pn 
ticaliy  useful,  and  more  than  these  I  shall  not  attempt  to  obtain. 
And  first,  I  would  ask  of  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  me,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  a  little  child,  ridding  liimsol£_ 
of  all  conventional  and  authoritative  thoughts,  and  especiallj 
la.  wiih  what  of  such  associations  as  arise  from  his  respect  fo| 
ampiicityoff.^H-  pjjga^ji  art,  or  which  are  iu  any  way  traceable 
proached.  classical    readings.     I    recollect    that  Mr.   Aliaoi 

traces  his  first  perceptions  of  beauty  iu  external  nature  to  thil 
moat  corrupt  source,  thus  betraying  so  total  and  singular  a  wanj 
of  natural  seuaibilityas  may  well  excuse  the  doficieacies  of  hil 
following  arguments,  For  there  was  never  yet  the  child  of  auj 
promise  (so  far  as  the  theoretic  faculties  are  concerned)  bui 
awaked  to  the  sense  of  beauty  witli  the  first  gleam  of  reason;' 
And  I  suppose  there  are  few,  among  tlioao  who  love  nature  other- 
wiae  than  by  profession  and  at  second-ViaTvA,  ■w'Vvo\w>Vu'Q\.>McJt. 
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to  their  youngest  and  Icost-lcarncd  days  as  those  of  the  most  in- 
tense, superstitious,  insatiable,  and  beatific  perception  of  her 
fplcndors.  And  the  bitter  decline  of  thia  glorious  feeling, 
though  many  note  it  uot»  partly  owing  to  the  cares  and  weight  of 
manhood,  which  leave  them  not  the  time  nor  the  liberty  to  look 
for  their  lost  treasure,  and  partly  t-o  the  human  and  divine  affeti- 
tiooa  which  arc  appointed  to  take  its  place,  yet  lias  formed  the 
Eobjcct  not  indeed  of  lamentation,  but  of  holy  thankfulness  for 
Uic  witness  it  bears  to  the  immortal  origin  and  end  of  our 
nuture,  to  one  whose  authority  is  almost  without  appeul  in  all 
qQCstions  relating  to  the  inEuence  of  external  things  upon  the 
pure  human  souL 

"  Tleftven  lies  nboiit  us  in  onr  infuncy, — 
Shade.-i  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  thu  growiug  boy. 

But  he  Iwholrls  the  light,  aod  whence  it  flows 
He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 

The  youth,  who  cLuly  farther  from  the  east 
Must  truvel,  blUI  h  nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vii^on  spleudid 
Ib  on  Iiis  way  ntteuded. 
At  length  the  Man  pcrceires  It  die  away 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day." 

And  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  recollect  all  the  nnacconnta- 
bfcand  happy  instincts  of  the  careless  time,  and  to  reason  upon 
thfira  with  the  maturer  judgment,  we  might  arrive  at  more 
niiiid  and  right  results  than  either  the  philosophy  or  the  sophisti- 
cawd  practice  of  art  have  yet  attained.  But  we  lose  the  perccp- 
tioos  before  we  are  capable  of  niefchoilizing  or  comparing  them. 

One,  however,  of  these  child  instincts,  I  believe  tliat  few  for- 
get; the  emotion,  namely,  caused  by  all  open  ground,  or  lines 
of  any  spacious  kind  against  the  sky,  behind  which  there  might 
be  conceived  the  sea..  It  is  an  emotion  more  pure 
«iwt  roffpccUug  than  that  caused  by  the  sea  itself,  for  I  recollect 
distinctly  runninfij  down  beliind   the  banks  of  a 


liuo 

ht  from  this 


cutting 


against  the  sky,  and 
tlian  from  the  sight 


high  beach  to  get  their  land 

receiving  a  more  strange  delij 

of  the  ocean  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  this  feeling  is  common  to  all 

children,  (or  would  he  common  if  they  were  all  in  circuTtvs.tvxuefia 

uhjitting  it),  bat  I  have  uscei-tained  it  to  be  frequent  amo^^ 
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those  who  possess  the  most  vivid  eeasibilities  for  nature  ;  and 
am  certain  thut  tlie  rooditication  of  it,  whioh  belongs  to  oi 
after  years,  is  common  to  aU,  the  love,  namely,  of  a  ligl 
distance  appearing  over  a  comparatively  dark  horizon.     This 
have  tested  too  fretiuently  to  be  mistaken,  by  offering  to  indi 
ferent  spectators  forms  of  equal  abstract  beauty  in  half  tini 
relieved,  the  one  against  dark  sky,  the  other  against  a  brigl 
distance.     The  preference  is  invariably  given  to  the  latter,  an( 
it  is  very  certain  that  this  preference  arises  not  from  any  suppt 
Bition  of  there  being  greater  truth  in  this  than  the  other,  for  tlie 
same  preference  is  nnhesif4itingly  accorded  to  the  same  olTect  ii 
$4.  Contiuacdin  "aturc  herself.     Whatever  beauty  there  may  resul 
after  ufc.  from  effects  of  light  on  foreground  objects,  froi 

the  dew  of  the  grass,  the  flash  of  the  cascade,  the  glitter  of  th 
birch  trunk,  or  the  fair  da}lighfc  hues  of  darker  tbiuga,  (an( 
joyfulness  there  is  in  all  of  them),  there  is  yet  a  liglit  which  tbi 
eye  invariably  seeks  with  a  dec]>er  feeling  of  tlie  beautiful,  thj 
light  of  the  declining  or  tireaking  day,  and  the  flakes  of  scarh 
cloud  burning  like  watch-fires  in  the  groon  sky  of  the  borizoaj 
a  deeper  feeling,   I  say,  not  perhaps  more  acute,  bnt  bavii 
more  of  spirituul  hope  and  longing,  less  of  animal  and  preset 
life,  more  manifest,  invariably,  in  tliose  of  more  serious 
determined  mind,  (I  use  the  word  serious,  not  as  being  oppose 
to  cheerful,  but  to  trivial  and  volatile ;)  hut,  I  think,  mark( 
and  unfailing  even  in  those  of  the  least  Uioughtful  dispositioni 
I  am  willing  to  let  it  rest  on  the  determinution  of  ever}'  readei 
whether  the  pleasure  which  he  has  received  from  these  effects 
calra  and   luminous  distance   be   not   tlie   most  singular  an^ 
memorable  of  which  he  has  been  conscious,  wliether  all  that 
dazzling  in  color,  perfect  in  form,  gladdening  in  expression, 
not  of  eviuiescent  and  shallow  appealing,  when  compared  Viii 
the  still  small  voice  of  the  level  twilight  behind  purple  hills, 
the  scarlet  arch  of  dawn  over  the  dark,  troublous-edged  sea. 
Lot  us  try  to  discover  that  which  effects  of  this  kind  pof 
or  suggest,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  which  other  effects 
-_  ^r.     .  .V-    light  and  color  possess  not.     Tliere  must  bo  somi 
rnjUnct  la  trace-  thing  m  tlicm  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 

whatever  it  bo,  must  be  one  of  the  primal  and  m« 
emruest  motiv^a  of  beauty  to  luunau  beuBa,\A«n^ 
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Do  they  sbow  finer  characters  of  form  than  can  be  developed 
by  the  hroader  daylight?    Nat  so  ;  for  their  power  is  almost  in- 
dependent of  the  forma  tliey  assume  or  disphiy  ;  it  matters  little 
,¥bether  the  bright  clouds  be  simple  or  manifold,  whether  the 
lomitain  line  be  subdued  or  majestic,  the  fairer  forms    of 
hly  things  are  by  them  subdued  and  disguised,  the  round 
muscular  growth  of  the  forest  trunks  is  sunk  into  skeleton 
of  qniet  shade,  the  purple  clefts  of  the  hill-side  are  laby- 
lUied  in  the  darkness,  the  orbed  spring  and  whirling  wave  o£.^ 
torrent  have  given  place  to    a  white,  ghastly,  interrupted'- 
ming.     Have  they  more    perfection    or  fulness  of  color? 
so  ;  for  their  effect  is  oftentimes  deeper  when  their  hues  aro 
I,  than  when  they  are  blazoned  with  crimson  and  pale  gold  ; 
assuredly,  in  the  blue  of  the  rainy  sky,  in  the  many  tints  of 
)ming  flowers,  in  the  sunlight  on  summor  foliage  and  field, 
are  more  sources  of  mere  sensnal  color-pleuanre  than  in 
single  streak  of  wan  and  dying  light     It  is  not  then  by 
)ler  form,  it  ia  not  by  positiveiiess  of  hue,  it  ia  not  by  inten- 
of  light,  (for  the  eun  itself  nt  noonday  ia  effectless  upon  the 
igB,)  that  this  strange  distant  space  possesses  its  attractive 
rer.     But  there  is  one  thing  that  it  has,  or  suggests,  which 
10  other  object  of  sight  suggests  in  equal  degree,  and  that  is,— 
lity.     It  is  of  all  visible  things  tlio  least  material,  the  least 
inito,  the  farthest  withdrawn  from  the  earth  prison-house,  the 
typical  of  the  nature  of  God,  tho  most  suggestive  of  the 
of  his  dwelling-place.     For  the  sky  of  night,  though  we 
ly  know  it  boundless,  is  dark,  it  is  a  studded  vault,  a  roof 
lat  seema  to  shut  us  in  and  down,  but  the  bright  distance  has 
limit,  we  fool  its  infinity,  us  wc  rejoice  in  its  purity  of  light. 
Now  not  only  is  this  erprcssion  of  infinity  in  distance  most 
ious  wherever  we  find  it,  however  solitary  it  may  he,  and 
rever  unassisted  by  other  forms  and  kinds  of  beauty,  but  it  ia 
of  that  value  that  no  such  other  forms  will  alto- 


""""inirt"  gether  recompense  us  for  its  lose  ;  and  much  as  I 


dread  the  enunciation  of  anything  that  may  seem 
a  conventional  mlc,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that 
rork  of  any  art,  in  which  this  expression  of  infinity  is  possi- 
^kf  con  be  perfect^  or  supremely  elevated  without  it,  and  Wvoit, 
y» proportion  to  its  presence,  it  will  exalt  and  render  inipTca^vie 
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even  the  most  tamo  and  trivial  themes.  And  I  think  if  the 
any  one  grand  division,  by  'which  it  is  at  all  possible  to  set  ihit 
productions  of  painting,  so  far  as  tlieir  mere  plan  or  eye 
concerned,  on  our  right  and  left  hands,  it  is  this  of  light 
dark  background,  of  heaven  light  or  of  object  light 
know  not  any  truly  great  painter  of  any  time,  who  niimi 
not  the  motit  intense  pleasnro  in  the  himinons  space  of  his  back- 
grounds, or  who  over  sacrifices  tliia  pleasure  where  the  nature  o( 
his  subject  iwlmits  of  its  attainment,  as  on  the  other  hani 
know  not  that  the  habitual  use  of  dark  backgrounds  can 
shown  as  having  ever  been  co-existent  with  pure  or  hi^h  feeli 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  Kembrandt,  (and  then  under  pocu 
circumstfinces  only,)  with  any  high  power  of  intellect.  I 
however  necessary  carefully  to  observe  the  following  mi 
tiouB  of  this  broad  principle. 

The  absolute  necessity,  for  such  indeed  I  consider  it,  is 
more  than  such  a  mere  Inminous  distant  point  iis  may  gi 
the  feelings  a  spet^ies  of  escape  from  all  the  finite  objects  al 
«7.condmon»of  them.  There  is  a  spectral  etching  of  Rembn 
iuoocoMitjr.  a  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  where 
figure  of  a  robed  jiripst  stands  glaring  by  its  gems  out  of 
gloom,  holding  a  crosier.  Hohind  it  there  is  a  subdued  windc 
light  seen  in  the  opening  between  two  columns,  without  which 
the  imprcssiveness  of  the  whole  subject  would,  I  think,  bo  ineal' 
culably  brought  down.  I  raunot  tell  whether  I  am  at  present 
allowing  too  much  weight  to  my  own  fancies  and  predilections, 
but  without  so  much  escape  into  the  outer  air  and  open  hearen 
as  this,  T  can  t^ike  p**rmanout  pleasure  in  no  picture. 

And  I  think  1  am  supported  in  this  feeling  by  the  unani- 
mous practice,  if  not  tlie  confessed  opinion,  of  all  artists.  Tke 
painter  of  portrait  is  unhappy  without  his  convcntionid  whiW 
§8.  And  connect-  «troke  iitidrr  the  sleeve,  or  beside  tho  arm-chair; 
cd iiuuosio*.  ti^^,  painter  of  iuteriors  feels  like  a  caged  bird, 
nnloss  ho  can  throw  a  window  open,  or  sot  the  door  aj 
the  landseapi&t  dart^s  not  loso  himself  in  forest  withou 
gleam  of  light  under  it^  favthosl  branches,  nor  ventures 
in  rain,  unless  ho  may  somewhere  pierce  to  a  better  pro 
In  the  disUmce,  or  cliug  to  some  closing  gap  of  Tari 
6/ae  ainftv; — escape,  hope,  iufin\ly,\iy  vfWxcxQT  wiuvwitw 
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isra  sought,  the  desiro  ia  the  BJimo  in  nil,  fho  inptinct  con- 
stant, it  is  no  mere  point  of  light  that  is  wanted  in  tlic  etch- 
ing of  Rembrandt  above  instanced,  a  gleam  of  armor  or  fold 
of  temple  curtain  would  have  bet>n  ntterly  valnolcifa,  neither 
is  it  lilierty,  for  tbough  wo  cnt  down  htKlges  and  level  hills,  nnd 
give  what  waste  and  plain  we  choose,  on  the  right  band  and  tbo 
left,  it  ia  all  comfortlcsd  and  uudesired,  so  long  as  wo  cleave  not 
a  way  of  escape  forward  ;  and  however  narrow  and  tkoruy  and 
JiffiouH  tlie  nearer  path,  it  matters  not,  so  only  tlmt  the  clouds 
open  for  us  at  its  close.  Neither  will  any  amount  of  beauty  in 
nearer  form,  make  ua  content  to  stay  with  it,  80  long  aa  we  are 
«lmt  down  to  tbat  alone,  nor  ia  any  form  so  cold  or  so  hurtful 
but  that  we  may  look  upon  it  with  kindneaa,  ao  only  that  it  rise 
■against  the  infinite  bopft  of  liglit  beyond.  The  reader  can  fol- 
low out  the  analogies  of  this  unussiatud. 

But  although  this  narrow  portal  of  escape  he  all  that  is  abso- 
Intely  ■neoepyary,  I  think   that  the  dignity  of  the  painting  iu- 
reasea  with  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  exprcssiou.     With 
the  earlier  and  mightier  j>ainters  of  Italy,  the  prac- 


P  wiiium  tice  is  comraonlv  to  leave  their  distance  of  pure 

Li  '••■ii lu  ■"         »      ■        1-    •  1         •     ■  • 

[li  M -n  of  and  open  sky,  of  such  simplicity,  that  it  in  nowiao 

shall  interfere  with  or  draw  the  attention  from  the 
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nterest  of  the  figures,  and  of  snob  purity,  tbat  Ci^pceiaUy 
owards  the  horizon,  it  shall  be  in  the  highest  degree  cxpressivo 
t  the  infinite  space  of  heaven.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
iid  this  with  any  occult  or  metaphysical  motives.  They  did  it, 
think,  with  the  child-like,  unpretending  simplicity  of  all 
I'arnest  men  ;  they  did  what  they  loved  aiul  felt  ;  they  sought 
what  the  heart  naturally  seeks,  and  gave  what  it  most  grate- 
fully rcoeivos  ;  and  1  look  to  them  as  in  all  points  of  principle 
(not,  obsene,  of  knowledge  or  empirical  attainment)  as  the 
most  irrefragable  anlhorities,  precisely  on  acoonnt  of  the  child- 
like innocence,  which  never  deemed  itself  autlmritativo,  but 
acted  upon  desire,  and  not  upon  dicta,  and  souglit  for  sympa- 
thy, not  for  admiration. 

And  80  we  find  the  same  simple  and  sweet  treatment,  the 
o[ipn  sky,   the  tender,  unpretending,  horizontal  white  clouds, 
Iho  far  winding  and  nhvndant  iand^cape,  in  Giotto,  It'AMfto, 
ihddJ,  Laumti,  Aagolico,  Benozzo,  Gliirlandajo,  ErauGva,  V(ira- 
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gino,  and  the  young  RafTaelle,  the  firat  symptom  of  conv 

tionality  appejiring  in  Perugino,  wlio,  thougli  with 
wnoneiho South-  intense  feeling  of  light  and  color  he  carried  tha 
glory  of  his  luminous  distouoc  far  beyond  all  his 
predecessors,  began  at  the  sjimo  time  to  use  a  somewhat  morbid 
relief  of  Iiis  figures  against  the  upper  sky.  Thus  m  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Florentine  A(;adomy,  iu  that  of  TAunuuziata ;  a 
of  the  Gallery  of  Bologna,  in  all  which  pictures  the  lower 
tions  are  incomparably  the  finest,  owing  to  tho  light  diatan 
behind  the  heads.     HafTaelle,  in  his  fall,  betrayed  the  faith  he 


i| 

anS 


had  received  from  his  father  and  his  master,  and  substituted 


leP 


the  radiant  sky  of  tho  Madonna  del  Cardellino,  the  chamb 
Trail  of  the  ifadonna  dolla  Sediola — and  the  brown  wainscot  o£ 
the  Baldacchino.     Yet  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  of 
dignity  even  of  his  later  pictures,  depeads  on  such  portions 
the  green  light  of  the  lake,  and  sky  behind  the  rocks,  in  the 
John  of  the  tribune,  and  how  the  repainted  distortion  of 
Madonna  dell*  Impannata,  is  redeemed  into  something  like 
vated  character,  merely  by  the  light  of  the  linen  window 

■   which  it  takes  its  name. 

That  which  by  the  Florentines  was  done  in  pnre  simplio 
of  heart,  was  done  by  tho  Venetians  with  intense  love  of 
color  and  splendor  of  the  sky  itself,  even  to  the  frequent  ea- 
en.  Among  tbe  Sciug  of  their  subject  to  tho  passion  of  its 
VeneUana.  tauce.     In    Garpaccio,    John   BoUiui,   Giorgione, 

Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tlntoret,  the  precionsne^s  of  the  lum 
ons  sky,  bo  far  as  it   might  bo  at  all  consistent  with  their  s 
ject,  is  nearly  constant  ;   abandoned  altogether  in  portrait 
only,  seldom  even  there,  and   never  with    advantage.     Til 
and  Veronese,  who  had  less  exalted  feeling  than  the  oth 
affording  a  few  instances  of  exception,  tho  latter  overpoweri 
his  silvery  distances  with  foreground  splendor,  tho  other  so 
times  sacrificing  them  to  a  luscious  fulness  of  color,  as  in 
Flagellation  in  the  Louvre,  by  a  comparison  of  which  with 
unequalled  majesty  of  the   Entombment  opposite,   tho   wh 
power  and  applicability  of  tho  geueral  principle  may  at  onco 
tested- 

JSut  of  the  raJuo  of  this  mode  of  treatment  there  is  a  fii 

and  more  convincing  proof  than  iU  adoiptiou  cW-Vot^s^  W^i 
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concc  of  the  Florentine  or  the  ardor  of  the  Venetian,  namely, 
that  when  retained  or  imitiitcd  from  them  by  the 
landficiipe  imintera  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  appearing  in  isolation  from  all  other  good, 
among  the  weakneBscs  and  paltrinesses  of  Claude,  the  manncr- 
istos  of  Gaspur,  and  the  caricatures  and  brut^ilities  of  Salvator, 
it  yet  redeems  and  upholds  all  three,  concjuers  all  foulness  by  its 
parity,  vindicates  all  folly  by  its  dignity,  and  puta  an  uncom- 
prehendcd  power  of  permanent  address  to  the  human  heart, 
upon  tijc  lips  of  the  senseless  and  the  profane.* 

Now,  although  1  doubt  not  that  the  general  value  of  this 
treatment  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  lovers  of  art,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  point  to  prove  which  I  have  brought  it  forward, 
iisothwinodes  will  be  as  readily  conceded,  namely,  the  inlierent 
iruf'mSriS'l«'  power  of  ail  represeutatiomj  of  infinity  over  the 
''''^  human   heart ;    for  there    are,    indeed,   countless 

associations  of  pure  and  religious  kind,  which  combine  with 
each  other  to  enhance  the  impression,  when  presented  in  this 
particulur  form,  whose  power  I  neither  deny  nor  am  careful  to 
distinguish,  seeing  that  they  all  tend  to  the  some  Divine  point, 
and  have  reference  to  heavenly  hopes  ;  delights  they  are  in  see- 
ing the  narrow,  black,  miserable  earth  fairly  compared  with  the 
bright  firmament,  reachings  forward  unto  the  tliiuga  that  are 

•  In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  Pltti  palare,  over  the  door,  is  a 
lonpiation  of  SL  Anthony,  by  Salvator,  wherein  such  power  as  the  artist 
possessed  U  fully  mantfeittod,  with  little,  comparatively,  that  is  offensive.  It 
II  a  vigorous  and  ghastly  thought,  in  that  kind  of  horror  whidi  is  dependent 
00  scenic  effect,  pt-rliapa  unrivalled,  and  I  sliall  h»vc  occasion  to  refer  to 
U  ngaiu  m  speaking  of  tlic  powers  of  imngiuation.  I  allude  to  it  here, 
because  the  sky  of  the  distance  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  (he  power 
of  light  at  present  under  discussion.  It  ia  formed  of  flakes  of  hlack  elond, 
with  rents  and  openings  of  intense  tind  lurid  green,  and  at  least  half  of  Ihe 
Imppesjiiveness  of  the  picture  depends  on  these  opening.  Close  them,  make 
Uie  sky  one  mass  of  gloom,  and  the  spectre  will  be  awful  no  longer.  It  owes 
to  the  Ir^hl  of  Ihe  distance  1k>*Ii  its  ai//;  and  its  spirituality.  Tlic  time  would 
fail  me  if  I  were  to  name  the  tenth  part  of  the  pictures  which  occur  to  me, 
whose  vulgarity  is  redeemed  by  this  circumstance  alone,  and  yet  let  not  iho 
urtisl  trust  to  such  morhid  and  convenlioual  use  of  it  as  may  bo  aeon  in  the 
common  blue  and  yellow  « ffeclism  of  the  present  day.  Of  \\\^  v^\wei  <y\  t(\cA- 
tttttjon  and  ^impHcity  in  the  use  of  this,  an  of  all  other  soureea  ol  v^-easwcftV^^ 
taoUon,  J siioU presently  have  occasion  to  speak  farther. 
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before,  and  joYfnlncss  in  the  appnront  though  unroachiibic  near^" 
ness  and  promise  of  them.  But  tliere  are  other  modes  in  which 
infinity  may  be  represented,  which  are  confused  by  no  asaocia^ 
tions  of  the  kind,  aud  wliich  would,  as  being  in  mere  matter, 
appear  trivial  aud  mean,  but  for  their  incalculable  influence  o 
the  forms  of  all  that  we  feel  to  be  beautiful.  The  first  of  thestf 
is  tlic  curvuUiro  of  lines  aud  surfaces,  wherein  it  at  tirst  appcan 
§  M.  The  beauty  futilo  to  insist  upon  Buy  resemblance  or  Boggeatiou 
orooTvatun:.  jjf  infinity,  since  thci*c  is  certainly  in  our  ordinary 
contemplation  of  it,  no  sensation  of  the  kiud«  But  I  havo 
repeated  a;2:ain  and  agjiin  that  the  ideas  of  beauty  are  instinct- 
ive, and  that  it  i^  only  upon  consideration,  and  even  then  in 
doubtful  and  disputable  way,  that  they  appear  in  their  typical 
cliaraeter ;  nfithur  do  I  intend  at  all  to  insint  upon  the  particu- 
lar meaning  which  they  appear  to  myself  to  bear,  but  nici*cly  on 
thoir  actual  and  demonstrable  agreeablencss,  so  that,  in  the 
present  case,  while  I  asj?ert  positively,  and  have  no  fear  of  being 
able  to  prove,  that  a  curve  of  any  kind  is  more  beautiful  tliau  a 
right  line,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  accept  or  not,  as  he  pleaaea, 
that  reason  of  its  agreeablencss,  which  is  the  only  one  that  I  can 
at  all  trace,  namely,  thai  every  curve  divides  itself  infinitely  by 
its  changes  of  direction.  fl 

Tiiat  all  forms  of  acknowledged  beauty  are-  composed  exclu-^ 
sively  of  corves  will,  I  believe,  bo  at  once  allowed  ;  but  that 
which  there  will  be  need  more  especially  to  prove,  is  the  sub- 
tilty  and   constancy  of     curvature   in  all  natural 

S  IS.    now    con-    „     -^  ,  T    1    1 .  1 

»tuiit  lu  citoruai  lorma  whatsoever.  I  believe  that,  except  ni  crys- 
hds,  in  certain  mountain  forms  admitted  for  tha 
sake  of  sublimity  or  contrast,  (as  in  the  slope  of  debris,)  in  rayaj 
of  light,  in  the  levels  of  calm  water  and  alluvial  land,  and  itti 
some  few  organic  developments,  there  are  no  L'nes  nor  surfaces^ 
of  nature  without  curvature,  thougli  as  wo  before  saw  in  clouds, 
more  especially  in  their  under  lines  towards  the  horizon,  and  ia| 
vast  and  extended  plains,  right  lines  are  often  suggested  which 
arc  not  actual.  Without  these  we  could  not  be  sensible  of  the 
value  of  the  contrasting  curves,  and  while,  therefore,  for  thO; 
most  part,  the  eye  is  fed  in  natural  forms  with  a  grace  of  curva-| 
ti/ra  which  no  hand  nor  instrument  can  follow,  other  means  are 
providod  to  give  beauty  to  those  surfaces  w\V\;i\i  ava  vLtkmVVftJSL  loi 
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contrast,  as  hi  wiUer  by  its  reflectiou  of  the  gradations  which  it 
possesaes  not  itst^lf.  In  freably-brokeu  gi'ound,  which  nature 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  mudcl,  in  quarries  and  jtita  which  are 
none  of  lier  euttiug,  in  those  couvuleiona  and  evidences  of  con- 
vulsion, of  whose  inilnenee  on  ideal  laudscaj)e  I  shall  presently 
hiivo  occasion  to  speak,  and  generally  in  all  ruin  and  dinease, 
aud  iuterfui*cnco  of  one  order  of  )>eing  with  another,  (tis  in  the 
cattle  line  of  park  txces,)  the  curves  vanisli,  aud  violently 
opposed  or  broken  and  unmeaning  linos  take  their  place. 

What  curvature  is  to  lines,  gradation  is  to  sbiules  and  colors. 
It  is  there  infinity,  and  divides  them  into  an  infinite  number  of 
dogrees.     Absolutely,  without  gradation  no  natural  surfat-e  can 

posfiihly  be,  except  under  circuinstanoes  of  so  rare 
ofgr^aiicmr"'^  conjuiictitui  US  to  amount  to  a  InsuR  naluric  ;  for 

wo  liave  seen  that  few  surfaces  aro  without  ciu'vo-  — 
tare,  and  every  curved  surface  must  be  gradated  by  the  nature  I 
of  1igl\t,  which  is  most  intense  when  it  impinges  at  the  highest 
angle,  and  for  the  gradation  of  the  few  plane  surfaces  that  exist, 
means  are  provided  ia  local  color,  aerial  perspective,  reflected 
lights,  etc.,  from  Avhicli  it  is  bnfc  barely  conceivable  that  they 
Bhould    ever  escapo.     Hence    for    instances    of    the    comi>lete 
absence  of  gradation  we  must  look  to  man*8  work,  or  to  his  dis-  ■ 
ease  and  decrepitude.     Compare  the  gradated  colors  of  the  rain-  ^ 
bow  with  the  strijjes  of  a  target,  and  the  gradual  concentration 
of  the  youthful  blood  in  tbo  cheek  with  an  abrupt  patch  of 
rouge,  or  with  the  slinrply  drawn  veiniug  of  old  age. 

Gradjition  is  so  inseparable  a  quality  of  all  natural  shade  and 
color  that  the  eye  refuses  in  art  to  understand  anvtbing  as 
eitlier,  which  appears  without  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  nearly  ^ 

all  the  gradations  of  natnro  are  so  subtile  and  be-  ■ 
L'Kfttttw.  '**'™'^  twecn  degrees  of  tint  so  slightly  separated,  that  no 

human  hand  can  in  any  wise  equal,  or  do  anything 
more  than  suggest  the  idea  of  them.  In  proportion  to  the  space  ■ 
oter  which  gradation  extends,  and  to  its  invisible  subtilty,  is 
its  grandcnr,  and  in  proportion  to  its  nan'ow  limits  and  violent 
degrees,  its  vulgarity.  In  Oorreggio,  it  is  morbid  and  vulgar  in 
spite  of  its  refinement  of  execution,  because  the  eye  is  drawn  ta 
it,  and  it  is  made  the  wost  ohserynhla  aud  characVeTYsWc  yAvX. 
tii0  picture;    whereas  mUitral    gradation    ia   lote\eT    e?.(ia.-^^^% 
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obserration  to  that  degree  that  tho  greater  part  of  artists  in 
working  from  nuture  see  it  not,  (except  in  certain  of  its  marked 
developments,)  but  eitber  lay  down  such  continuous  lines  and 
colors,  as  are  both  disagreeable  and  imi^ssible,  or,  recoiviug  the 
necessity  of  gradation  a&  a  principle  instead  of  a  fact,  use  it  in 
violently  exaggerat<^d  measure,  and  so  lose  both  the  dignity  of 
their  own  work,  and  by  the  constant  dwelling  of  tiieir  eyes  upon 
exaggerations,  their  sensibility  to  that  of  the  natural  forma.  So 
that  wo  find  the  majority  of  painters  divided  between  the  two 
evil  extremes  of  insufhciency  and  a£fecfcation,  and  only  a  few  ol 
the  greatest  men  capjible  of  making  gradation  constant  and  yet 
extended  over  enormous  spaces  and  within  degrees  of  narrow 
difference,  aa  in  the  body  of  a  high  light.  I 

From  tho  necessity  of  gnidation  results  what  is  commonly 
given  as  a  rule  of  art,  though  its'authority  as  a  rule  obtains  only 
from  its  being  a  fact  of  nature,  that  the  extremes  of  high  light 
i  IS.  How  ticoes-  and  pure  color,  can  exist  only  in  points.  The 
aaryinAri,  common  Tuk's  respecting  sixths  and  eighths,  held 

concerning  light  and  shade,  are  entirely  absurd  and  conven- 
tional ;  according  to  tho  subject  and  tho  effect  of  light,  the 
greater  part  of  tho  picture  will  bo  or  ought  to  be  liglit  or  dark  ; 
but  that  principle  which  is  not  conventional,  is  that  of  all  light, 
however  high,  there  is  some  part  that  is  liigher  than  the  rest, 
and  that  of  all  color,  however  pure,  there  is  some  part  that  is 
pnrer  than  the  rest,  and  tliat  generally  of  all  shade,  however 
deep,  there  is  some  part  deeper  than  the  rest,  though  this  last 
fact  is  frequently  sacrificed  in  art,  owing  to  the  narrowness  ol 
its  means.  But  on  the  right  gradation  or  focussing  of  light  and 
color  depends  in  great  moitsnro,  the  value  of  both.  Of  this,  I 
have  spoken  sufficiently  in  pointing  ont  the  singular  constancy 
of  it  in  the  works  of  Turner.  Part  fl.  Sect.  II.  Chap.  II.  g  17. 
And  it  is  generally  to  be"  observed  that  even  raw  and  valueless 
color,  if  rightly  and  subtilely  gradated  will  in  some  measure 
stand  for  light,  and  that  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  hue 
will  be  in  some  measure  unsatisfactory,  if  entirely  unvaried,  I 
believe  the  early  skies  of  Raffacllo  owe  their  luminousnesa  more 
to  their  untraceable  and  subtile  gi-adation  than  to  iuherent  qual- 

Such  are  the  expressions  of  infinity  •w\i\ck  -we  ^.tiA.  m  tswa^ 
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tion,  of  ^bich  the  importance  is  to  be  estimated,  rather  by  their 

trequency  thau  their   distinctness.     Let,  however,  the  reiwlor 

bear  constantly  in  mind  that  I  insist  not  on  bis 

51B.  Inflnlry  not  .  •'.  ,      .  -        -  ,      ,         , 

ii|hiiy  Implied  accepting  any  iiilcrprctatiou  oi  mmo,  but  only  on 
^^  "■  his  dwelling  so  long  on  those  objects,  which  ho 
perceives  to  bo  beautiful,  as  to  determine  wliether  the  qualities 
to  which  I  trace  tlieir  l>eauty,  bo  necessarily  there  or  no.  Far- 
ther expressions  of  infinity  there  are  in  the  mystery  of  nature^ 
and  in  some  measure  in  her  vastness,  but  these  ai*©  dependent 
on  our  own  imperfections,  and  therefore,  though  they  produce 
eublimity,  they  are  unconnected  with  beauty.  For  that  which 
we  foolishly  call  vastness  is,  rightly  considered,  not  more  won- 
dfirfal,  not  more  impressive,  than  that  which  we  ins<ilently  call 
littleness,  and  the  infinity  of  God  is  not  myaterions,  it  is  only 
nnfathomable.  not  concealed,  but  inconiprehensiblo  :  it  is  a 
clear  infinity,  the  darkness  of  the  pure  uuscarchablo  soa. 
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Off  UNITY,  OK  THE  TYPE  OP  THE  DIVIKE  COMPREHENSIVBl 

"  All  things,"  sajB  Ilookcr,  **  (God  only  excepted,)  besid 
the  nature  which  they  hare  in  themselves,  receive  externally  so 
perfection  from  other  things."     Hence  Ihe  appeaninee  of  sepa-' 
ration  or  isolation  in  anything,  and  of  self-depend 

81     The  Benoral  .  #    ■  /     .•  j 

cnnce|)tioii  of  di-  enco,  IS  an  appearance  of  imperfection  :  and 

"^^  ^'  appearances  of  connection  and  brotherhood  a 

pleasant  and  right,  both  as  significative  of  perfection   in   thi 
things  united,  and  as  typical  of  that  Unity  which  we  attribute 
to  God,  and  of  which  our  true  conception  is  rightly  explained 
and  limited  by  Dr.   Brown  in  his  XOII.   lecture;  that  Unity 
■which  consists  not  in  his  own  singlenoas  or  separation,  but  i 
tlie  necessity  of  bia  inlierence  in  all  things  that  be,  withoal 
•which   no  creature   of   any  kind  could   hold   existence   for 
moment.     Which  necessity  of  Divine  essence  I  think  it  bet 
to  speak  of  as  comprehensiveness,  than  as  unity,  because  unity 
often  understood  in  tho  sense  of  oneness  or  singleness,  inste. 
of  universalityj  whereas  tho  only  Unity  whic-h  by  any  means  ca: 
become  giviteful  or  an  object  of  hope  to  man,  and  whose  typ 
therefore  in  material  things  can  be  beautiful,  is  that  on  whic 
tnrned  the  \a^t  words  and  i)i:ayer  of  Chri«t  before  bis  crossing  o 
the  Kidron  brook.     "  Keithor  pray  I  for  these  alone,  bnb  for 
thcBi  also  which  fihall  believe  on  me  through  their  word.     That 
they  all  may  he  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee.*' 

And  so  there  is  not  any  matter,  nor  any  spirit,  nor  any  ere; 
tnre,  but  it  is  cajiable  of  an  unity  of  some  klntl  with  otlier  cro; 
tures,  and  in  tliat  unity  is  its  perfection  and  tlicirSj  and  a  pi 
ure  also  for  tho  beholding  of  all  other  creat 
aj]  ihiiy.'s  iM  rLeir  that  Can  hcbohl.     So  the  nnity  of  spirits  is  partly 
in  thm-  sympathy^  and  parUj  \w  tUelr  giving  and^ 
*it3d  always  in  their  love  ;  au4  tTaeae  a.T^  \>x«vt  ^^Vv^ 
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umI  their  Btrengtli,  for  their  sfrength  is  in  their  co-working  and 
anny  fellowHhip,  and  Iheir  delight  is  in  the  giving  and  receiving 
o(  alternato  iiTid  perpetual  currents  of  good,  their  inseparable 
dependency  on  each  other-a  being,  and  their  essential  and  per- 
fect depending  on  their  Creator's  :  and  so  the  unity  of  earthly 
creatures  is  their  power  and  their  peace,  not  like  tlie  dead  urid 
coM  peace  of  undisturbed  etonea  and  solitary  mountains,  but  the 
liring  peace  of  trust,  and  the  living  jiower  of  suppoii,  of  hands 
tlat  hold  each  other  and  are  still  :  and  so  the  unity  of  matter 
ii,  in  its  noblest  form,  the  organization  of  it  which  builds  it  up 
into  temples  for  the  spirit,  and  in  its  lower  form,  the  sweet  and 
Btrange  affinity,  which  gives  to  it  the  glory  of  its  orderly  ele- 
ments, and  the  fair  variety  of  change  and  assimilation  that 
turns  the  dust  into  the  crystal,  and  bcparatcs  the  waters  that  bo 
above  the  firmament  from  the  waters  that  be  beneath,  and  in  its 
lowest  form  ;  it  is  tlie  working  and  walking  and  clinging 
together  that  gives  their  power  to  the  winds,  and  its  syllables 
and  soundings  to  the  air,  and  their  weight  to  the  waves,  and 
their  burning  to  the  sunbeams,  and  their  stability  to  the  moun- 
tiins,  and  to  every  creature  whatsoever  operation  is  for  its  glory 
and  for  others  good, 

Kow  of  that  which  ia  thus  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  all 
tilings,  all  appearance,  sign,  typo,  or  suggestion  must  he  beauti- 
ful, in  whatever  matter  it  may  appear.  And  so  to  the  jierfec- 
lion  of  beauty  iu  lines,  or  colors,  or  forma,  or  masses,  or  multi- 
tudes, the  appearance  of  some  species  of  unity  is  in  the  most 
determined  sense  of  the  word  essential. 

Bat  of  the  appearances  of  unity,  as  of  unity  itself,  there  are 
Bpveral  kinds  which  it  will  be  found  hereafter  convenient  to  con- 
sider separately.  Thus  there  is  the  unity  of  different  and  sepa- 
rate things,  subject«d  to  one  imd  the  eamc  infln- 
lii'-W  "uuoy!  ence,  which  may  be  called  subjectional  unity,  and 
S'^ur'^iJ:  this  is  the  unity  of  the  clouds,  as  they  are  driven 
SSreiTin'  "'  ^y  *'^**'  parallel  winds,  or  as  they  are  ordered  by 
the  electric  currents,  and  this  the  unity  of  the  sea 
*STe(j,  and  this  of  the  bending  and  nndnlation  of  the  forest 
liasgeg,  and  in  creatures  capable  of  will  it  is  the  unity  of  will  or 
"Hnfspiration,  Ami  there  is  unity  of  origin,  "wlucb.  \vc  ma.^  e^ 
mgraal  unity,  which  ia  of  things  arising  from  oue  api'^^i?,  asv\ 
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source,  and  speaking  always  of  this  their  brotherhood,  and  t 
in  matter  is  the  unity  of  the  branches  of  the  tree^,  and  of  tl 
petals  and  starry  rays  of  flowers,  and  of  the  beams  of  light, 
in   spiritual  creatures  it  is   their  hlial  relation  to  Him  fro; 
whom  they  have  their  being.     And  there  is  unity  of  sequen 
which  is  that  of  thing's  that  form  links  in  chains,  and  steps 
ascent,  and  stages  in  journeys,  and  this,  in  matter,  is  the  unj: 
of  communicable  forces  in  tlieir  eoutiunance  from  one  thing 
another,  and  it  is  the  passing  upwards  and  downwards  of  bene 
cent  etTccts  among  all  things,  and  it  is  the  melody  of  sounds 
aud  the  beauty  of  continuous  lines,  and  the  orderly  successi 
of  motions  and  times.     And  iu  spiritual  creatures  it  is  th 
own  eouHtant  building  up  by  true  knowledge  aud  eontinuo 
rejipouing  to  liigher  |Hirfet:ii(jn,  and  the  singleness  and  straight 
forwardness  of  tlieir  tendencies  to  more  complete  communio! 
with  God.     And  there  is  the  unity  of  membership,  which 
may  call  essential  unity,  which  is  the  unity  of  things  sopara 
imperfect  into  a  perfect  Avhole,  aud  this  is  the  great  unity 
which  other  unities  are  but  parts  and  means,  it  is  in  matter  the 
harmony  of  sounds  and  consistency  of*  bodies,  and  among  spirit- 
ual creatures,  their  love  and  happiness  and  very  life  in  God. 

Now  of  the  nature  of  tliis  last  kind  of  unity,  the  most  i 
portant  whetlier  iu  mornl  or  in  those  material  things  with  whi 
we  are  at    present  concerned,   tliere   is  this  necessary  to 

observed,  that  it  cannot  exist  between  things  simi- 

$4.  Unity  of  mem-   i  ,  ,  m 

bemhip.  uowae-  Jar  10  each  oliier.  iwo  or  more  Ofpial  and  hke 
things  cannot  be  members  one  of  another,  nor  can 
they  form  one,  or  a  wliole  thing.  Two  they  must  remain,  both 
in  nature  and  in  our  conception,  so  long  as  they  remain  alike, 
unless  tliey  are  united  by  a  third  different  from  both.  Thus 
the  arms,  which  are  like  each  other,  remain  two  arms  iu  our 
conception.  They  could  not  l)e  united  by  a  third  arm,  they 
must  bo  united  by  something  which  is  not  an  ann,  and  which, 
imperfect  without  them  as  tliey  without  it,  shall  form  one  per- 
fect body  ;  nor  is  unity  even  thus  accomplished,  without  a  dif- 
ference and  opposition  of  direction  in  the  setting  on  of  the  like 
members.  Therefore  among  all  things  which  are  to  have  unity 
o/  membership  one  with  another,  there  must  bo  difference  or 
rurictj;  and  though,  it  15  possible  that  man^\\\LottttXi^a'msvjWi 
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midc  membcTS  of  ono  body,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  this  strno- 
ture  appears  characteristic  of  the  lower  crc^tnros,  rather  than 
tbc  hightT,  as  tlie  many  logs  of  the  caterpillar,  aud  the  many 
arms  aud  muckers  of  the  radiata,  uud  that,  as  wo  rise  in  order  of 
being,  the  uuoibor  of  similar  raombcrs  becomes  lees,  and  their 
stracture  commonly  seems  based  on  tlio  principle  of  the  unity  of 
two  things  by  a  tlunl,  as  Plato  luis  it  in  the  TimiBiis,  §  II. 

Uenco,  out  of  the  necefwity  of  unity,  arises  that  of  variety,  a 
neoeasity  often  more  vividly,  though  never  so  deeply  felt,  be- 
cause lying  at  the  surfaces  of  things,  and  assisted  by  an  inlluon- 
laiviriKr.  Why  ^^  principle  of  otir  nature,  the  love  of  change, 
"^''"^  and  the  power  of  contra8t.     But  it  is  a  mistake 

rhieh  has  led  to  many  unfortunate  results,  in  matters  respect- 
ing art,  to  insist  on  any  inherent  agrc^Miblencss  of  variety,  with- 
out roforenco  to  a  farther  end.  For  it  is  not  even  true  that 
Tariety  as  such,  and  in  its  highest  degree,  is  beautiful.  A 
patched  garment  of  many  colors  is  by  no  means  so  agret*able  as 
one  of  a  single  and  continuous  hue ;  the  spleudid  colors  of 
many  birds  ore  eminently  jminful  from  their  violent  separation 
and  inordinate  variety,  wliilo  the  pure  and  colorless  swan  is, 
luider  certain  circumstances,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  foatliered 
creatures.*  A  forest  of  all  manner  of  trees  is  poor,  if  not  dis- 
agreeable in  effect,  f  a  mass  of  one  species  of  tree  is  sublime.  It 
18  therefore  only  harmonious  and  eliordal  variety,  tliat  variety 
which  is  necessary  to  secure  and  extend  unity,  (for  tiio  greater 
the  number  of  objects,  which  by  their  differences  become  mem- 
bora  of  ono  another,  tho.  more  extended  and  sublime  is  their 
unity,)  which  is  rightly  agreeable,  aud  so  1  name  not  variety  as 
essential  to  beanty,  because  it  is  only  so  in  a  secondary  aud 
camal  sense.  | 

■  CJomparo  Chap.  ix.  g  5,  note. 

f  9pi'ii«>or*.s  various  forest  in  the  Forest  nf  Error. 

t  It  niiiflt  Ite  matUT  of  no  smnll  wondfinne nt  tf>  practical  men  to  observe 
h(jw  grofmUy  tho  tiattire  and  cooncclion  of  unity  ami  vftrieiy  have  Iwen  mis- 
uoiiervtood  and  mis.'ftatcd.  by  lliose  writers  upon  taste,  who   have  been 

led  by  no  expericiice  of  urt  ;  most  ainfjiiliirly  perh&ps  by  Mr.  Al^on.  who, 

Founding  unity  with  uniformity,  and  leading  his  readers  through  thirty 
pages  of  discussion  rcsperting  uniformity  and  variety,  the  \nlft\\\^\W\V'5  cil 
whfeh  1«  Dot  by  aay  mesas  Increased  by  his  supposing  unUoTtavV^  Xjft  Ni^ 
capatife  of&isteDoe  fa  aingic  thiags ;   at  iast  substitutes  for  thews  V^o 
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Of  the  lore  of  change  as  a  principle  of  li|inian  nafciire,  an 

the  pleaw.T»tne88  of  variety  resnlting  from  it,  Bomothing  h 

already  been  said,  (Ch.  IV.  §4,)  only  as  there  I  wiis  opposii 

^.  ^  .   tlio  idea  that  our  being  familiar  with  objects  Wi 

18.  Chance,  and  "  *■ 

lu  infliicacd  OQ   tho  causc  of  oiir  delight  in  them,  so  Iiere,  I  ha^ 

beaaiy.  ■    .  , 

to  oppose  tho  contrary  position,  that  tbeir  sti-ang 
ness  is  the  cause  of  it.     For  neither  familiarity  nor  Btrang 
neafl    have   more   operation    on,   or  connection   with,    impra 
siona  of  one  sense  than  of  another,  and  they  have  less  pow( 
over  the  impressions   of    sense  generally,   than   over   tho  i 
tellecfc  iu  its  joyful  accepting  of  fresh   knowledge,  and   dtt 
contemplation  of  that  it  has   long  possessed.      Only  in   th 
operation  on  the  senses  they  act  contrarily  at  different  times, 
for  instance  tho   newness  of  a  dress  or  of  some  kind  of  uu 
customed   food   may   make   it  for  a  time  delightful,  but  as  t 
novelty  passes  away,  so  also  may  the  delight,  yielding  to  disguj 
or  indifference,  which  in  their  turn,  as  custom  begins  to  ojn 
rate,  may  pass  into  affection  and  craving,  and  that  which  wi 
first  a  Inxnry,  and  then  a  matter  of  indifference,  becomes 
necessity  :*  whereas  in  subjects  of  the  intellect,  the  chief  d 
light   they  convey  is  defiendent  upon  their  being  newly  an 
vividly  comprehended,  and  us  they  become  subjects  of  contem 
plation  they  lose  their  value,  and  !)ecome  tjisteleas  and  unre 
garded,  except  as  instnimenta  for  the  reaching  of  others,  onj 
that  tlifHigli  they  sink  down   into  tlie  shadowy,  effectless,  he4 
of  things  indifferent,  which  we  jtack,  and  crush  dowii,  and  stai 
upon,  to  reach  things  new,  they  sparkle  afresh  at  intervals  aa  \ 
stir  them  by  throwing  a  new  stone  into  the  heap,  and  lettii 
the  newly  admitted  ligbts  play  upon  them.     And  both  in  snl 
Jects  of  the  intellect  and  the  senses  it  is  to  be  remembered,  thi 
the  love  of  change  is  a  weakness  and  imperfection  of  onr  natun 
and  implies  in  it  the  state  of  probation,  and  that  it  is  to  t«ach  i 
that  things  about  us  here  aro  not  meant  for  onr  continual  pc 
BBBsion  or  satisfaction,  that  ever  such  passion  of  change  was  p 

sufflciently  contradictoiy  already,  those  of  similarity  and  diMirailarity,  IJ 
reconcilialion  of  which  oppositea  in  one  UuDg  we  mu-st,  I  btlieve,  leave  31r 
Albion  to  accomplish. 

*  X'/TJ  rd  raira  irpArrew  KoK'Xa.KiS  //du" — rd  ytl^t  cunjOfS  ^JJ  ^v  kqX  t6 
At^Aet$'  i^6v-  its  ^v6i»  y&^  yiyverai  /irro^aX^iv.  —  Ax^t.  K\i«l.  \.  VL  W- 
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in  m  as  that  *'  cuBtom  lies  upon  us  with  a  weight,  heavy  as 
frost,  and  deep  almost  as  lifc,'^  and  only  each  weak  back  and 
babygraap  given  to  our  intellect  as  that  "  the  best  tilings  we  do 
art' painful,   and  the  exereise  of  them  grievous,  being  continued 
withont  intermission,  so  as  in  those  very  actions  whereby  we  are 
espeoially  perfected  in  this   life  we  are  not  able  to  persist." 
And  so  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  the  weakeat- 
di«iw.Howmcir.  minded  and   the  hardest-hearted  men  that  most 
love  variety  ana  change,  for  the  weakest- minded 
we  those  who  both  wonder  most  at  things  new,  and   digest 
Worst  things  old,  in  so  fur  that  evoiything  they  have  lies  rusty, 
and  loses  lustre  for  want  of  use  ;  neither  do  they  make  any  stir 
urnong  their  poRsessious,  nor  look  over  them  to  see  what  may  be 
made  of  them,  nor  keep  any  grwit  store,  nor  are  Ijousoholders  with 
Btorehouses  of  things  new  and  old,  but  they  cateh  at  the  new- 
iashioned  garments,  and  let  the  moth  and  thief  look  after  the 
rest ;  and  the  hardest-hearted  men  are  tliose  that  lojLst  feol  the 
endearing  and  binding  power  of  custom,  and  hold  on  by  no 
Dords  of  affection  to  any  shore,  but  drive  with  the  waves  that 
east  tip  mire  and  dirt.     And  certainly  it  is  not  to  bo  held  tliat 
the  perception  of  beauty  and  desire  of  it,  are  greatest  in  the 
hardest  hc^rt  and  weakest  brain  ;  b»it  tlie  love  of  variety  is  so, 
and  therefore  variety  can  be  no  cause  of  the  beautiful,  except, 
fta  I  have  said,  when  it  is  necessary  for  tlie  ]>crcGption  of  unity, 
neither  is  there  any  better  test  of  tlmt  which  is  indeed  beautiful 
than  its  sumving  or  annihilating  the  love  of  change  ;  and  this 
is  ft  test  which  the  best  judges  of  art  have  need  frec[uontly  to 
QW^  and  the  wisest  of  them  will  use  it  always,  for  there  is  muck 
i«  art  that  surprises  by  lis  brilliancy,  or  attracts  by  its  singu- 
Iwity,  that  can  hardly  but  by  course  of  time,  though  assuredly 
it  will  by  course  of  time,  be  winnowed  away  from  the  right  and 
rpjil  beauty  whose  retentive  power  is  forever  on  the  inci'case,  a 
Ijread  of  the  soul  for  which  the  hunger  is  continual. 

Receiving,    therefore,   variety  only   as   that  which  accom- 
plishes unity,  or  mukes  it  perceived,  its  operation 
U^rnri^y?^.   i«  found  to  be  very  precious,  both  in  that  which  I 
Jj^^unuy  of  ]^,^^g  called  unity  of  subjection,  and  nnity  of  se- 
giwnce,  as  well  as   in  nnity  of  menvbeTt^x^  •,  ioit 
^^oa^/j  thiBgs  in  all  respects  the  same  may,  mdeed,\ie  sa\j\«!c\'- 
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cd  to  one  influence,  yet  the  power  of  the  influence,  and  thel:^ 
obedience  to  it,  is  best  seen  by  varied  operation  of  it  on  their  indi- 
viduiil  differences,  as  in  clouds  and  waves  there  is  a  glorious  unifcjB 
of  rolling,  wrought  out  by  the  wild  and  wonderful  differences  off 
their  absolute  forms,  which,  if  taken  away,  would  leave  in  them 
only  multitudinous  and  petty  rej»etition,  ineteud  of  the  majestii^ 
oneness  uf  gharcd  passion.     And  so  in  the  wtivoij  uud  clouds  o9 
human  multitude  when  tlicy  are  fllled  witli  one  thought,  as  we 
fiud  frequently  in  the  works  of  the  early  Italian  men  of  earnest 
purpose,  who  despising,  or  happily  ignorant  of,  the  sophisticft- 
tions  of  theories,  aud  the  proprieties  of  composition,  indicated 
by  ]}erfect  similarity  of  action  and  gestui'e  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  infinite  and  truthful  variation  of  expression  on  tlio  other, 
the  most  suhlimo  strength  Iwcausc  the  moat  absorbing  unity, 
of  multitudinous   passion    that  ever    human  lieart  conceived- 
Hence,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Mark's,  the  intense,  fixed,  stat 
like  silence  of  inoffiiblo  ailoration  upon  the  sjjirita  in  prison  ai 
the  feet  of  Christ,  side  by  side,  the  hands  lifted,  and  the  knei 
bowed,  and  the  lips  trembling  tngetht^r  ;  *  and  in  St.  Donienii 
of   Fip.solp,t  that  whirlwind  rush    of   the   Angels  and  the  re- 
deemed Rouls  round  about  him  at   his  resurrection,  so  that  we 
hear  the  blast  of  the  horizontal  trumpets  mixed  with  the  dying 
clangor   of  their  ingathenid   wings.     The   same   great   feeling 
occurs  tbroughout  the  works  of  the  serious  men,  though  moat 
intensely  in  Angelico,  and  it  is  well  to  compare  with  it  tlie  vi 
nesR  and  falseness  of  all  that  succeeded,  when  men  hml  lH»gun  t 
bring  to  the  cross  fuot  their  systems  instead  of  their  sorrow 
Take  as  tlie  most  marked  and  degraded  instance,  perhaps,  tfl  b 
anywhere    found,   Bronzino's    treatment   of   tlie   same  aubjeot- 
(Christ  Tisiting  the  spirits  in  prison,)  in  the  picture  now  in  the 


♦  Fra  Angelico's  fresco,  in  a  cell  of  the  upper  cloister.    lie  Irealed  Ih^i 
subject  frequently.     Another  characteristic  example  occurs  in  the  Vita  d 
Chrislo  of  the  Academy,  a  series  now  unfortunfilely  destroyed  by  the  pic- 
ture cleaners.    Simon  Memml  in  Siinta  Maria  Novella  (Chapclle  dea  E^pag 
nols)  has  iriven  aiiother  very  beautiful  instiince.     In  Giotto  tlie  principle  is 
universal.  thnu^Ii  his  nmltitudes  are  somewhat  more  dnumiUctiDy  and  pow- 
erfully varied  in  gesture  than  Angelico's.     In  Miuo  da  Fiesole's  ulUu--piece 
izj  Uic  church  of  St.  Ambrogiot  at  Florence,  close  by  Cosimo  Rosselli's 
fresco,  them  is  a  beautiful  example  in  marWe. 
/  T/ie  Predella  of  the  picture  behind  the  aUai. 
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Tascanroom  of  the  TJffizii,  which,  rile  aa  it  is  in  color,  vacact 
in  invention,  ToicI  in  light  and  shade,  a  heap  of  oumbrouij  uotb- 
ii)»n(!S6cs,  imd  sickening  offensivencsse8»  is  of  all  its  voids  most 
void  in  thia,  that  the  acixdemy  modela  therein  huddled  together 
at  the  bottom^  show  not  so  much  unity  or  community  of  atten- 
tion to  the  academy  model  vrith  the  ting  in  its  liand  above,  as  a 
Btreet  crowd  would  be  to  a  fresh-staged  charlatan.  Some  poiui 
tothD  God  who  has  burst  the  gates  of  death,  as  if  the  rest  were 
incapable  of  distinguishing  him  for  themselves,  and  others  turn 
their  backs  upon  him,  to  show  their  iinagitated  faces  to  the 
Fpectator. 

In  unity  of  sequence,  the  effect  of  variety  is  best  exemplified 
I)Y  the  melodies  of  music,  wherein  by  the  differences  of  tho 
Dotca,  they  are  connected  with  each  other  in  certain  pleasant 
relations.     This  connection  taking  place  in  quan- 
tSi/^ofl^rJlIce.  titles  is  proportion,  respecting  which  certain  gen- 
eral principles  must  be  noted,  as  the  subject  is  one 
open  to  many  errors,  and  obscurely  treated  of  by  writers  on  art. 
Proportion  is  of  two  distinct  kinds.     Apparent  :   when   it 
tdes  place  between  qualities  for  the  sake  of  connection  only, 
without  any  uUimute  object  or  casual  necessity  ;   and  construct- 
ive :  when  it  has  reference  to  some  function  to  Ijo 
V^'  pfp^rtSlK   discharged  by  tho  quantities,  de]»euding  on  their 
wvp^L.m.^"'™''  proportion.     From    the   confusion   of    these   two 
kinds  of  proportion  have  arisen  the  greater  part  of 
the  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  influence  of  either. 

Appareut  proportion,  or  the  sensible  relation  of  quantities,  is 
one  uf  the  most  important  means  of  obtaining  unity  between 
things  which  otherwise  muni  have  remained  distinct  in  similar- 
ity, and  aa  it  may  consist  with  every  other  kind  of  unity,  and 
persist  when  every  other  means  of  it  fails,  it  may  be  considered 
Mlying  at  the  root  of  most  of  our  impressions  of  the  beautiful. 
There  is  no  sense  of  rightness,  or  "wrongncss  connected  with  it, 
nogoDBe  of  utility,  propriety,  or  expediency.  These  ideas  enter 
only  where  the  proportion  of  quantities  has  reference  to  some 
fanction  to  be  porformiu]  by  them.  It  (lannot  be  asserted  that  it 
is  right  or  that  it  is  wrong  that  A  should  be  to  B,  as  B  to  0  ; 
UttleBB  A,  Bj  and  C  haro  some  desimhle  operation  depctidwxV*  oxv 
iitf/  relHtion,    But  jjeverthelesa  it  may  be  highly  agreca\>Ve  U> 
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the  eye  that  A,  B,  and  C,  if  visible  tiiinga,  should  have  visible 
conncctiou  of  ratio,  even  though  nothing  be  accomplitihed  by 
Hucli  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  constructive  proportion, 
or  the  utlaptution  of  quuutitiefi  to  lunctiona,  is  agreeable  not 
the  eye,  but  to  the  mind,  which  ia  cognizant  of  the  function 
be  |ierforinod.  Thus  the  pleasantness  or  rightneaa  of  the  pro^ 
portions  of  a  column  depends  not  on  the  mere  relation  of  diam- 
eter and  lieight,  (which  is  not  proportion  at  all,  for  proportion 
is  between  three  terms  at  least,)  but  on  three  other  involved 
terms,  the  strength  of  materials,  the  weight  to  bo  borne,  and  the 
scale  of  the  building.  The  proportions  of  a  wooden  column  are 
wrong  in  a  stone  one,  and  of  a  small  building  wrong  in  a  large 
one,*  and  this  owing  solely  to  mechanical  cousiderationa,  which 


telK- 


*  It  seems  ne^•er  to  have  been  rightly  underetood,  even  by  the  more  intelK 
gent  among  our  aRrhitncts.  that  proiMirtion  iBin  nny  wny  roimccled  with 
live  fli;ee  ;  it  seeins  to  ht?  held  amonj?  ihem  that  n  smfill  building  nmy  Ix*  (-xpiiui 
ed  to  a  larpc  one  merely  by  proportionally  expaiidiuf^iiH  its  parts  :  and  Oittt 
the  harmonj'  will  be*  c(iually  a^rri-'CJiblu  on  wliatcvcr  Bcule  it  be  rendertMl 
Now  this  is  true  of  appiircut  proportion,  Imt  utterly  false  of  constnirlive ; 
and,  us  much  of  tlie  value  of  architpctiniil  proportion  is  coustructivc, 
the  error  in  often  produrlivo  of  the  mnst  pninful  rosulK  It  may  be  best 
illuatraled  by  observing  thu  conditions  of  proportion  in  Qnimols.  Many  j>er- 
sons  have  though tlussly  chiimcd  admiration  for  tho  Btrtug-th — supposed 
p^intic — of  insects  imd  smaller  animals  ;  I>eco.use  ciipable  of  lifting  weights, 
leaping  distaneeri,  ami  Rurmouniijig  obstacles,  of  proportion  ttiipurenily 
overwhelming.  Tims  tlie  Formica  Uerculanca  will  lift  in  its  mouth,  aiul 
brandif^h  like  a  Imton,  sticks  thicker  tlitm  itself  and  six  times  it3  length,  all 
the  while  scrambling  over  era^ys  of  about  tlic  proportionate  beiiihl  of  the  Cliffs 
of  Dover,  ihrec  or  four  in  a  minute.  There  ie  nntliing  extraonliiKiry  in  this, 
nor  any  exertion  of  strength  necessarily  gnater  than  huiium,  in  proportion 
to  the  siKe  of  the  body.  For  it  is  evident  that  if  the  size  and  strength  of 
any  creature  be  expanded  or  diminished  iu  proportion  to  each  other,  the 
distince  through  wliich  it  can  leap,  the  lime  it  can  raainlaia  exertion,  or 
any  other  tiiinl  term  resultant,  remains  eonsliinl; ;  that  Is,  diminish  weight 
01  powder  and  of  ball  proportionately,  and  the  distance  carrie<l  is  coi 
or  nearly  ao.  Thus,  a  grufishopper,  a  man,  and  a  giant  100  feet  high 
posing  their  muscular  strength  c(|uidly  pr(jportioned  to  their  size,  can 
could  all  leap,  not  proportionate  distance,  but  tlie  same  or  nearly  tlie 
distance— say,  four  feet  the  grasshopper,  or  forty-eight  times  Iuh  length; 
six  feet  the  man  or  his  length  exactly  ;  ten  feet  the  giant  or  the  tenth  of  his 
Jeni,'th.  Hene(^  all  small  animals  can.  ciptcrU  ptribtt*,  perform  feats 
fftwafftb  and  agility,  exactly  so  much  greater  than  those  to  be  executed 
/a/j(w  oaes.  nn  Ute  atilmAls  UiemseWes  arc  smaWet ;  tu\d\o  cwiHtt«n.^u^\^aiit 
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kre  no  more  to  do  ^vith  ideiis  of  beauty,  than  ihe  relation 
between  the  arms  of  a  lever,  adapted  to  the   raisiug  of  a  given, 
weight ;  and  yet  it  is  highly  agreeable  to  perceive  that  auch  con- 
leap  nice  a  grasshopper,  he  most  be  endotred  with  strongUi  a  minion 
timei  greater  in  pittportion  to  his  size.     Xow  thy  coofietiucnce  of  this  goucml 
nediiuucul  luw  Is,  Uiut  us  we  increusc  tho  hcuIo  ot  uuuuoIh,  their  means  of 
["Offer.  wIietlicT  muscles  of  rnodoQ  or  boues  of  8iii)i>ort,  must  ha  incrutiscd 
iaimore  thiin  proportionate  degree,  or  they  become  utterly  unwieldy,  aud 
iocapalile  of  motion  ; — and  there  Is  a  lunit  to  ihia  increjiRu  of  aironglh.     If 
tb«  I'lephant  had  legs  a«  loni?  as  a  fipidc-r's,  no  eomlnoalion  of  iiDlmal  matter 
tluit  could  be  lilile-bouud  would  iiavu  Blrcugth  cuoiigh  to  movu  them  :  to 
support  the  megnthcriiim,  we  must  }iuvo  a  hiimenift  a  fool  in  diameter, 
Utoiigh  perhaps  not  more  than  two  feet  long,  ami  that  in  a  vertical  ]Xieit.ioii 
under  liim,  while  the  gnat  can  l»ang  on  the  window  frame,  and  poise  himself 
sting,  in  the  middle  of 'crooked  stilts  I  iko  threads;  Ktretchetl  ont  to  ten 
Gmes  the  breadth  of  h'm  body  on  each  side.     Increase  the  size  of  the  mega- 
therium a  lit  tie  more,  and  no  phosphate  of  lime  will  h«ir  him  ;  he  would  crush 
disown  legs  to  powder.    (Compare  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  Bridgcwatcr  Treatise 
on  the  Hand,"  p.  2'Mj,  and  the  note.)     Hence  there  is  not  tmly  a  limit  to 
the  size  of  animals,  lu  Iho  coudiliunsof  mult4.T,  but  to  their  activity  also, 
the  largest  being  always  le-ust  capable  of  exeriion  ;  and  Ihifl  would  he  the 
case  to  a  far  greater  extent,  but  that  -luituro  benefi('<'ntly  altcrw  her  propor- 
tions ns  she  increases  her  Bcala  ;  giving,  as  we  have  seen,  long  legs  and 
enormouB  wiugg  to  the  smaller  tribes,  and  short  mid  thick  projwrtion  to  the 
Isrger.     So  in  regelablcs — compare  the  stalk  of  an  car  of  oat,  aud  the  truuk 
of  a  pine,  the  mechanical  relations  l)eiiig  in  lK>(h  the  same.  So  also  in  waves, 
of  whi(;h  the  large  never  can  he  mere  exaggerations  of  the  small,  but  have 
different  slopes  and  curvalurcs  :  so  in  mountiuus  and  all  things  else,  neces- 
ily,  and    from    ordinary    muchimical  laws.      Whence  in    architecture, 
jrding  to  the  scjilo  of  the  buiUling,  itj*  proportions  must  l)e  altered  ;  and 
T  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  that  unmeaning  exaggeration  of  parlj}  in  St. 
Peter's,  of  flutings,  volutes,  friezes,   etc.,  in  the  proportions  of  a  smidler 
baildlfig.  a  vulgar  blunder,  and  one  that  destroys  all  the  majesty  that  the 
liuildin:;  ought  to  have  had — aud  sliU  inoro  I  should  so  nail  all  imitations 
and  atlapliilions  of  large  buildings  on  a  small  scale.     The  true  test  of  right 
proportion  «  that  it.shall  iL<ielf  infonn  us  of  the  scale  of  the  building,  and 
lie  such  that  even  m  a  dniwing  it  shall  instantly  induce  the  conception  of 
Ibc  actual  size,  or  size  iulendcd.     I  know  not  what  Fusoli  means  by  that 
aphorism  of  his  : — 

■■  Disproportion  of  parts  is  the  element    of    hugeness— proportion,  of 

deur.     All  Gothic  styles  of  Architecture  are  huge.     The  Greek  alone  is 

When  a  building  w  vast,  it  ought  to  look  so  ;  and  the  ^iovo'c\!\ou 

is  right  which  exhibits  its  vsetness.    Nature  loses  no  size  by  het  pTOV^'c- 

Iku  /  Jw  imuressed  mouatains  have  more  of  Gothic  than  ot  Qreet  Vn  ViiM 
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Btruotivo  proportion  has  been  duly  observed,  as  it  is  agreeable  to 
see  that  anything  is  tit  for  its  pnrposc  or  for  ours,  and  also  that 
it  has  been  tho  result  of  intelligence  in  the  workman  of  it,  so 
that  we  sometimes  feel  a  pleasiu'c  in  apparent  non-adaptation,  if 
it  bo  a  sign  of  ingenuity ;  as  in  tlio  unnatural  and  seemingly 
impossible  lightness  of  Gothic  spires  and  roofs. 

Now,  the  errors  against  which  I  would  caution  the  render  in 
this  matter  are  three.  The  first,  is  the  overlooking  or  denial  of 
the  power  of  apparent  proportion,  of  which  power  neither  Barko 
nor  any  otlicr  wiitcr  whose  works  1  have  met  with,  take  cogni- 
zance. The  second,  is  tho  attribntion  of  heauiy  to  tho  appear- 
ances of  constructive  proportion,  Tho  third,  the  denial  with 
Burke  of  any  value  or  rtgrecablcness  in  constructive  proportion. 
Xow,  the  full  proof  of  the  influence  of  appa* 
■ppannt  propor-  rent  proportion,  1  must  reserve  for  illustration  by 

turn  In  curvature.     , ,  .  •      ,  i  « 

diagram  ;   one  or  two  instances  however  may  be 
given  at  present  for  tho  better  understanding  of  its  nature. 

AVo  have  already  asserted  that  all  curves  are  more  bcautift 
than  right  lines.  All  curves,  however,  are  not  equally  beaQi 
ful,  and  their  differences  of  beauty  depend  on  the  different  pr< 
portions  borne  to  each  other  by  those  itiliuitcly  small  right  line 
of  which  they  may  be  conceived  as  composed. 

When  these  lines  are  e^ual  and  contain  cqnal  angles,  thei 
can  be  no  connection  or  unity  of  sequence  in  them.  The  result- 
ing curve,  the  circle,  is  therefore  tho  least  beautiful  of  uU 
curves,  _ 

When  the  lines  bear  to  each  other  some  certain  proportion  fl 
or  when,  the  lines  remaining  equal,  the  angles  vary  ;  or  when 
by  any  means  wliatsoever,  and  in  whatever  complicated  mode 
such  differences  as  shall  imply  connection  are  established  b 
twccn  the  iufinitely  small  segments,  the  resulting  curves  bocomi 
beautiful.     The  simplest  of  the  beautiful  cunxs  are  the  coiii 
and  the  various  spirals  ;  but  it  is  as  rash  as  it  is  difficult  to 
endeavor  to  trace  any  ground  of  superiority  or  inferiority  amon, 
the  infinite  numbers  of  the  higher  curves.     I  believe  thatahnoi 
all  are  beautiful  in  their  own  nature,  and  that  their  comparativ 
beauty  depends  on  tho  constant  quantities  involved   in   thei 
eqimtioQs.     01   this  point  I   shall  speak  hereafter  at    greater 
length. 
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The  tmiversal  forces  of  nature,  and  the  individnal  energies 
oftho  matter  siibmittud  to  them,  arc  so  appointed  uml  balanced, 
that  they  are  continually  bringing  out  cnrves  of  ilils  kind  in  all 
visible  forms,  and  that  circular  hnes  become  nearly 
Jtieo?.taiut-5  ^    impossible  under  any  circumstances.     The  gradual 
acceleration,  for  instance,  of  velocity,  in  Rtreama 
that  descend  from   hill-sides,  as  it  gradually  increases  their 
power  of  erosion  increases  iu  the  same  gradual  degree  the  rate 
of  curvature  in  the  descent  of  the  slope,  until  at  a  certain  degree 
of  stxiepness  this  descent  meets,  and  ia  concealed  by  tlie  right 
line  of  the  detritus.     The  juncbion  of  this  right  lino  with  the 
plain  is  again  modified  by  tlie  farther  bounding  of  the  larger 
blocks,  and  by  the  gnncessively  diminishing  proportion  of  land- 
riipa  caused  by  erosion  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  whole  line  of 
the  hill  ia  one  of  curvature,  first,  gradually  increasing  in  rapid- 
ity to  the  maximum  ateepnesa  of  which  tlio  particular  rock  is 
capable,   and   then   decreasing   in   a  decreasing  ratio,   until  it 
HfriTes  at  the  plain  level.     This  type  of  form,  modifietl  of  course 
more  or  less  by  the  original  boldness  of  the  mountain,  and  de- 
pandent  both  on  its  age,  its  wmstitnenfc  rock,  and  tho  circnm- 
Etances  of  its  exposure,  is  yet  in  its  general  formula  applicable 
to  all.     So  the  curves  of  all  things  in  motion,  and  of  all  organic 
fonns,  most  mdely  and  simply  in  the  shell  spirals,  and  in  their 
most  complicated  development  in  the '  muscular  lines  of  the 
iiigher  animals. 

This  influence  of  apparent  proportion,  a  proportion,  be  it 
observed,  which  has  no  reference  to  ultimate  ends,  I)afc  which  is 
itself,  seemingly,  the  end  and  object  of  operation  in  many  of 
the  forces  of  nature,  is  therefore  at  the  root  of  all  our  ileliglit  in 
any  beautiful  form  whatsoever.  For  no  form  can  be  beautiful 
which  is  not  composed  of  curyos  whose  unity  ia  secured  by  rela- 
tions of  this  kind. 

Not  only  however  in  curTatnre,  but  in  all   associations  of 

linos  whatsoever,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  reciprocal 

relation,  and  the  eye  is  unhappy  without  perception  of  it.     It  ia 

utterly  vain  to  endeavor  to  reduce  this  proportion 

^nportiooiumeu  to  Unite  rules,  for  it  is  as  various  as  musica.1  wvcv- 

^^P***  odj,  .-ind  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject,  fitto;  ol  Or*!j 

iHaflMJ  genemi  kind,  so  that  the  fiefcorminatioa  oi  YVg\xV  ox 


I 
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proportion  is  as  mnch  a  matter  of  feeling  and  experience  as  the 
appreciation  of  good  muBic.il  composition  ;  not  but  that  there 
is  a  science  of  both,  and  principles  which  may  not  be  infringcdB 
bat  that  within  these  limits  the  liberty  of  invention  is  infinit^ 
and  the  degrees  of  excellence  infinite  also,  whence  the  cnrious 
error  of  Kurko  in  imagining  that  beeause  ho  could  not  fix  upon 
some  one  given  proportion  of  lines  as  better  than  any  other^ 
therefore  proportion  luid  no  valne  nor  influence  at  all,  which  H 
the  same  as  to  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  melody  in 
music,  because  tliero  are  melodies  more  than  one. 

The  argument  of  Burke  on  this  subject  is  summed  up  in  the 

following  words  : — "  Examine  the  head  of    a  beautiful  horse, 

lind  what  proportion  that  bears  to  his  body  and  to  his  limbs,  aud 

,  what  relations  these  have  to  each  other,  and  when 

111      Error      of  ,     i      i  i        i     # 

Burktitu  thin  mat-  jou  havc  settled  these  proportions,  as  a  standard  of 
beauty,  then  take  a  dog  or  cat,  or  any  other  animal, 
and  examine  Iioav  far  the  saniG  j)roportion3  between  their  heads 
and  their  necks,  between  those  and  the  body,  and  so  ou,  are 
found  to  hold  ;  I  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  thoy  differ  in 
every  species,  yet  that  there  are  individuals  found  in  a  great 
many  species,  so  differing,  tliat  have  a  very  striking  beauty. 
Now  if  it  bo  allowed  that  very  different,  and  even  contrary  forms 
and  dispositions,  are  consistent  with  beauty,  it  amounts,  I  be- 
lieve, to  a  concession,  tliat  no  ct;rtairi  measures  operating  from  a 
natural  principle  are  necessary  to  produce  it,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  brute  species  is  concerned.*' 

In  this  argument  there  are  three  very  palpable  fallacies  :  the 
first  is  the  rough  application  of  measurt'uient  to  the  heads, 
necks,  and  limbs,  without  obsen'ing  the  subtile  differences  of 
proportion  and  position  of  parts  in  the  members  themselves,  for 
it  would  be  strange  if  tlio  differojit  adjiiHtmnnt  of  the  ears  and 
brow  in  the  dog  and  horse,  did  not  rcfptire  a  harmonizing 
difference  of  adjustment  in  the  head  and  neck.  The  Becontl 
■fallacy  is  that  above  specified,  the  supposition  that  proportion 
cannot  be  beautiful  if  suscejitible  of  variation,  whereas  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  term  has  reference  to  the  adjustment  and 
functional  correspondence  of  infinitely  variable  quantities, 
And  the  third  error  is  the  oversight  ol  the  very  important  fact, 
^A«^  alihough  ^'different  and  even  contrary  totma mi<\_ ^\«^\- 
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tMOfi  are  conBisient  with  beauty,"  they  nrc  by  no  means  ronsist- 
oafc  with  G(ttiul  decrees  of  beauty,  so  that,  whik>  we  liiid  in  uU 
tlie  presence  of  aiich  proportion  and  harmony  of  form,  as  gifts 
fiiem  with  positive  agreeahleuess  consistent  with  tlie  station  and 
(iignity  of  oiicli,  wu  perceive,  also,  suuh  superiority  of  projmrtion 
in  some  (as  the  horse,  eagle,  lion,  and  man  for  iustmce)  as  may 
betit  be  in  harmony  with  the  nobler  functions  and  more  exalted 
powers  of  the  animals. 

And  this  allowed  superiority  of  some  animal  forms  to  others 
is,  in  itself  argument  against  tlie  second  error  above  named,  that 
of  attributing  the  sensation  of  beauty  to  the  perception  of  expe- 
dient or  constructive  proportion.  For  everything; 
la-cowinicuvo  that  God  htis  mado  is  e^jually  well  constructed 
SMKcir"i.iiiat^  with  reference  to  its  intended  functions.  But  all 
things  are  not  equally  beautiful.  The  megathe- 
rium is  absolutely  as  well  proportioned,  with  the  y\ew  of  adapta- 
tion of  parts  to  purposes,  as  the  liorsa  or  the  swan  ;  but  by  no 
means  so  haudsomo  as  either.  The  fact  is,  that  tlie  perception 
of  expediency  of  proportion  can  but  rarely  affect  our  estimates 
wf  beauty,  for  it  implies  a  knowledge  which  we  very  rarely  and 
imperiectly  possess,  and  tlio  want  of  which  we  tacitly  acknowl- 
edge. 

Let  US  consider  that  instance  of  the  proportion  of  the  stalk 
tif  a  plant  to  its  head,  given  by  Burke.  In  order  to  judge  of  tlio 
expedicDcy  of  this  proportion,  we  must  know,  First,  the  scale  of 

plant  (for  the  smaller  the  scale,  the  longer  the  stem  may 

\y  be).  ScconcUy,  the  toughness  of  tlie  materials  of  the  stem 
«id  the  mode  of  their  mechanical  structure.  Thirdly,  the  spe- 
cific gx-avity  of  the  head.  Fourthly,  the  position  of  the  head 
wiiich  the  nature  of  fructification  requires.  Fifthly,  the  acci- 
dents and  iufli|encc3  to  whicii  the  situation  for  which  the  plant 
»as  created  is  exposed.  Until  wo  know  all  this,  we  cannot  say 
that  proportion  or  disproportion  exists,  and  because  wo  cannot 
bow  all  this,  the  idea  of  expedient  proportion  enters  hut 
Jilightly  into  our  impression  of  vegetable  beauty,  but  rather, 
rinoe  the  existence  of  the  plant  proves  that  these  proportions 
have  been  observed,  and  wo  know  that  nothing  but  ovu  0"«tv 
ignorance  j>rfiKPwis  us  from  perceiving  them,  we  takclWe^xo- 
jwdon  on  credit,  and  are  delighted  by  the  -variety  ol  TewAVa 
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which  the  Divine  intelligence  has  atbiined  in  the  vuriona  invol 
tious  of  these  f[uautities.  ami  perhaps  most  when,  to  outws 
appearance,  such  proportions  have  been  violated  ;  more  by 
Blenilcrncs8  of  the  campanula  than  the  secnrity  of  the  pine. 

What  is  obscure  in  plants,  is  utterly  incomprehensible 
uuimuls,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  means  em]>loyed  at 
functions  performed.     To   judge   of    expedient  proportion 
them,  wo  must  know  all  that  each  member  has 
do,  all  its  bones,  all  its  muscles,  and  the  anriount  ol 
nervous  energy  communicable  to  them ;  and  yet,  forasmuch 
we  have  mor«  exjierieuce  and  instinctive  sense  of  the  strength 
muscles  than  of  wood,  and  more  px'actical  knowledge  of  tlie 
of  a  head  or  a  foot  than  of  a  ilowor  or  n  stem,  we  are  much  m( 
likely  to  presume  upon  our  judgment  resjiecting  i>roportit 
liere,  we  are  very  apt  to  aisert  tliat  the  plesiosauras  and  camel* 
pard  have  necks  too  long,  that  Iho  turnspit  has  legs  too  short, 
and  the  elephant  a  body  too  ponderous. 

But  the  painFuhiess  arising  from  the  idea  of  this  being  tl 
case  is  occasioned   partly  by  our  sympathy  with  the  anii 
partly  by  onr  fulao  appi*ehension  of  incompletion  in  the  Divii 
work,*  nor  in  either  case  has  it  any  connection  with  impi 
sions  of  that  typical  beauty  of  which  we  are  at  present  b| 
ing  :  though  some,  perhaps,  with  that  vital  beauty  which 
hereafter  come  under  diseussion. 

I  wish  therefore  the  reader  to  hold,  respecting  proporti< 

erally,  First,  That  apparent  proportion,  or  the  raelodioi 
connection  of  quantities,  is  a  cause  of  unity,  and  therefore  oj 
of  tho  sources  of  ail  beautifnl  form.  Secondl 
That  constructive  proportion  is  agreeable  to 
mind  when  it  is  known  or  supposed,  and  tliat  itB  seeming  absen^ 
is  painful  in  a  like  degi-tje,  but  that  this  pleasure  and  pain  hat 
nothing  in  common  with  those  dependent  on  ideas  of  beauty. 

Farther  illustrations  of  the  value  of  unity  I  shall  reserve  U 
our  detailtil  examination,  as  the  bringing  them  forward  h( 
would  inLerfoi-c  with  tho  general  idea  of  tlie  subject-matter 
the  theoretic  faculty  which  I  wish  succinctly  to  convey. 


1 17.  Somro^nr, 


*J*hr  the  just  and  severe  reproof  ot  wUtch,  com.'pBSft  ft\t  Charles  B< 


CHAPTEB  VII. 

OP  REPOSE,    OR  TITE  TYPE  OP  DIVINTJ   PERITAKENOB. 

TnERK  is  probably  no  necessity  more  imperatively  felt  by  the 
artist,  no  test  more  unfailing  of  the  greatness  of  artistieal  ti*eat- 
menfc,  than  that  of  the  appoaranco  of  repose,  and  yet  there  is  no 
,.  ,.  .  .  quality  whose  semblance  in  mere  matter  is  more 
fHiBgr«i.ij«tinB  difficult  to  dofinc   or  illustrate.     Nevertheless,    I 

ue  otccffvity  uf 

Kpaw hi iif t.  118  believe  that  our  instiuctiye  love  of  it,  as  well  us  the 

tounxat 

cause  to  which  I  attribute  that  love,  (although 
here  also,  as  in  the  former  cases,  X  contend  not  for  the  interpre- 
tation, but  for  the  fact,)  will  be  readily  allowed  by  the  reader. 
As  opposed  to  passion,  changefulness,  or  laborious  exertion, 
repose  is  the  especial  and  separating  characteristic  of  the  eternal 
miml  and  power ;  it  is  the  "  I  am'*  of  the  Creator  opjiosed  to 
Uie  **  I  become"  of  all  creatures  ;  it  is  the  sign  alike  of  the 
BOpreme  knowledge  which  is  incapable  of  surprise,  the  supreme 
jKJwer  which  is  incapable  of  labor,  the  supreme  volition  which  is 
incuimble  of  change  ;  it  is  the  stillness  of  the  beams  of  the  eter- 
nal chambers  laid  upon  the  variable  waters  of  ministering  crea- 
tures ;  and  as  we  saw  before  that  the  infinity  which  was  a  type 
of  the  Divine  nature  on  the  one  hand,  became  yet  more  desira- 
ble on  the  other  from  its  peculiar  mldresa  to  our  prison  hopes, 
toll  to  the  expectations  of  an  unsatisfied  and  unjiccomplished 
existence,  so  the  types  of  this  third  attribute  of  the  Deity  might 
wem  to  have  been  rendered  farther  attractive  to  mortal  instinct, 
through  the  infliction  upon  tlio  fallen  creature  of  a  curse  neces- 
Bitating  a  labor  once  unnatural  and  still  mo.st  painful,  au  that 
tile  desire  of  rest  planted  in  the  heart  is  no  sensuul  nor  unwor- 
thy one,  but  a  longing  for  renovation  and  for  escape  from  a 
state  whose  every  phase  is  mere  preparation  for  another  equally 
transitory,  to  one  in  wliich  permanence  shall  have  become  \io?&\- 
Me  ihrovffh  perfection.  Ilenco  the  great  call  of  C\ma\,  Vo  wve^ti, 
itAi  coil  on  which  St.  AngustijiQ  Jjxed  essential  expteasvo-a  o' 
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Christiun  hope,  is  accompanied  by  tlie  promise  of  rest  ;*  anc 
the  death  heciueat  of  Christ  to  men  ia  |>euce. 

Repose,  as  it  is  expressed  in  material  things,  is  either  a  simj 

pie  appcaninee  of  permanence  and  ((uietness,  as  in  the  masa; 

forma  of  a  mountain  or  rock,  accompanied  by  tho  lulling  effeoi 

of  all    miHitv   si^ht   and    sound,  wliich    all    fee 

I  a.    RrpoTO  hf>w  o      „  e. 

exprt-dttcd iQ miiu  and  none  dcline,  (it  would  be  leas  eacred  ii  more 
ter. 

explicable,)  h>Sovaiv   dlnpeu>y  xo/yvgiai  re  net: 

(pctftayyes,  or  else  it    ia    repose  proper,  the  rest  of  things  in 

which  there   is  vitality  or  capability  of  motion  actual  or  imag^ 

ined  ;  and  with  respect  to  these  tho  expression  of  repose  iti 

greater  in  proportion  to  the  amonnt  and  sublimity  of  the  action 

which  is  not  taking  place,  as  well  as  to  the  intensity  of  tin 

negation  of  it.     Thus  we  speak  not  of  repose  in  a  stone,  hecausi 

the  motion  of  a  stone  has  nothing  in  it  of  energy  nor  vitality, 

neither  its  repose  of  stability.     But  having  once  seen  a  great 

jook  come  <lown  a  mountain  side,  wo  have  a  noble  sensation  of 

its  rest,  now  bedded  immovably  among  the  under  fern,  because 

the  power  and  fearfulness  of  its  motion  were  great,  and  its  sta^ 

bility  and  negation   of  motion  are  now  great  in   proportion. 

IlGUCe  the  imagination,  which  delights  in  notliiug  more  than 

the  enliancing  of  the  characters  of  repose,  effects  this  usually  byj 

either  attributing  to  things  visibly  energetic  an  idea!  stabilityj 

or  to  tilings  visibly  stable  an  ideal  activity  or  vitality.     HcnceJ 

"Wordsworth,  of  the  cloud,  which  in  itself  having  too  much  o£ 

changcfulness  for  his  purpose,  is  spoken  of  as  one  '*  that  hearetlL 

not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call,  and  moveth  altogether,  if  itiii 

move   at   all.'*     And   again   of  children,    which,   tiiat   it  mayi 

remove  from  them  tho  chilJ  restlessness,  the  imagination  con-J 

ceives  as  rooted  flowers  **  Beneath  an  old  gray  oak,  as  violets,! 

lie."     On  the  other  hand,  the  scattered  rocks,  which  hj^ve  not, 

as  such,  vitality  enough  for  rest,  are  gifted  with  it  by  tlie  living^ 

image  :  they  **  lie  couched  around  us  like  a  flock  of  sheep." 

Thus,  as  wo  saw  thai;  unity  demanded  for  its  exjiression  what 

«8.ThPnrcc.rfty  '^^  ^^^^^  '^'^^^'^  *'^^®  seemed  its  contrary  (variety)  e(^ 
to  r^-w*.-  of  an   rcpose   demands  for   its    expression    tiie    implied 

implifdeuerffy.  ,-,--. 

capability  of  its  opposite,  energy,  and  this  even  in 
its  lower  manifestiitions,  in  rocks  and  stones  and  trees.     By 
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comparing  the  modes  in  which  the  mind  is  disposed  to  regard 
the  boughs  of  a  fair  and  vigorous  trots  motionless  in  the  summer 
wr,  with  the  effect  produced  by  one  of  those  same  bongha  hewn 
Fquaro  and  used  for  threshold  or  lintel,  the  reader  Avill  at  onco 
perceive  the  connection  of  vitality  with  repose,  and  tlic  part  they 
loth  bear  in  beauty. 

Bat  that  which  in  lifeless  things  ennobles  them  by  seeming 

to  indicate  life,  ennobles  higher  creatures   by    indicating    the 

exaltation  of  their  earthly  vitality  into  a  Divine  vitality  ;  and 

raising  the  life  of  sense  into  the  lifo  of  faith^ 

|i.  Mental    w-  faith,  Tvbethor  we  receive  it  in  the  sense  of  adlicr- 

pote,  bow  uouic.  ' 

ence  to  resolution,  obedience  to  law,  rcgjirdfulness 
ol  promise,  in  which  from  all  time  it  has  been  the  test  as  the 
fihield  of  the  true  being  and  life  of  man,  or  in  tlie  still  higher 
eense.  of  trustfulness  in  the  presence,  kindness,  and  wurd  of 
God  ;  in  which  form  it  has  been  exhibited  under  the  Cliristian 
dispensation.  For  whether  in  one  or  other  form,  wliether  the 
faithfulness  of  men  whose  path  is  chosen  and  jmrtion  fixed,  in 
the  following  and  receiving  of  that  path  and  portion,  as  in  the 
Tliermopylsp  camp  ;  or  the  happier  faitlifulnet's  of  children  in 
the  good  giving  of  their  Father,  ami  of  subjects  in  tho  conduct 
of  their  king,  as  in  tho  *' Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
floil'*  of  the  Red  Sea  shore,  thcro  is  rest  and  peucefulncBS,  the 
"Btimding  still  '*  in  both,  tho  quietness  of  action  determined,  of 
spirit  unalarmed,  of  expectation  unimpationt :  beautiful,  even 
vhen  based  only  as  of  old,  on  the  self-command  and  self-poSaes- 
fiion,  tho  persistent  dignity  or  the  uncalculuting  love  of  tbo  crea- 
tnre,*  but  more  beantiful  yet  when  the  rest  is  one  of  liumiiity 

♦  ''  Tho  univepflal  infitinct  of  repose. 

The  longing  for  conftrmtid  tranquilHtv 
Inward  an<i  outwani,  humble,  yet,  sublime. 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  arc  as  one. 
Earth  rpiiet  anrl  imrhan.G;efl  ;  tlie  human  soul 
Consistent  in  self-rule  ;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation,  in  that  quietness." 

WoRiwwoHTn.     Excursion,  Book  lii 

But  compare  carefully  (for  this  is  put  into  tbe  moutlx  of  one  distiaafcd  vm 

'liMi^ht  and  erring  m  swkin;:^}  the  opcu'mg  of  the  ninth  \>ook ;  «lw\  oX^rtn^ 

i^i!()}ffanfuee  bctn'eca  Uw  miJdew  of  inaction,— the  alnm\itT  ot  TicaX,\\  •,  wwV 

^Ps/Kocfe  of  the  Snints—the  Rest  of  the  Sabbath  Eteraa\      IRON .  "&\n  A^: 
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inetead  of  pride,  and  the  trust  no  more  in  the  resolntion 
have  taken,  but  in  the  hand  wc  hold. 

Ilenco  I  thiuk  that  there  is  no  dcsiro  more  intcnso  or  more 
exalted  tlmn  that  M'hich  exists  in  all  rightly  disciplined  miuds 
for  the  evidences  of  repose  in  estomal  signs,  and  what  I  cau- 
,  tiously  said  respectiu^  infiaitv,  I  say  fcurlessly 
miuoah  anwcuf  respecting  repose,  that  no  work  oi  art  can  be  great 
without  it,  and  tliat  all  art  is  great  in  proportion 
to  the  appearance  of  it.  It  is  the  moat  nnfailing  test  of  beauty, 
whether  of  matter  or  of  motion,  nothing  can  be  ignoble  that 
possesses  it,  nothing  right  that  has  it  not,  and  in  strict  propor- 
tion to  its  appeiirance  in  the  work  is  the  majesty  of  mind  to  bo 
inferred  in  tho  artificer.  Without  regard  to  other  qualities,  wo 
may  look  to  this  for  our  evidence,  and  by  the  search  fi 
this  alone  we  may  bo  led  to  the  reje<riion  of  all  that  is  b; 
and  tlio  accepting  of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  for  tlie  paths 
■wisdom  are  all  peace,  We  shall  see  by  tliis  light  tliree  colo: 
images  standing  up  side  by  side,  looming  in  their  great  rest 
spiritimlity  above  the  whole  world  horizon,  Phidias,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Dante  ;  and  thon^  separated  from  their  great  relig- 
iouc  thrones  only  by  less  fulnesa  and  earnestness  of  Faith, 
Homer,  and  Shakspearo  ;  and  from  these  we  may  go  down  step 
by  step  among  tho  mighty  men  of  every  age,  securely  and  cer- 
tainly observant  of  diminished  lustre  in  every  appearance  of 
restlessness  and  effort,  until  the  last  trace  of  true  inspiration 
vanishes  in  the  tottering  aSeetationa  or  the  tortured  insanities 
of  modern  times.  Tliere  is  no  art,  no  pursuit,  whatsoever,  but 
its  results  may  bo  classed  by  tliis  test  alone  ;  everything  of  evil 
is  betrayed  and  winnowed  away  by  it,  glitter  and  confusion  and 
glare  of  color,  inconsisteney  or  absence  of  thought,  forced 
expression,  evil  clioice  of  subject,  over  accnmnlation  of  mate- 
rials, whether  in  painting  or  literature,  tho  shallow  and  nnro- 
flecting  nothingness  of  the  English  schools  of  art,  the  strained 
and  disgusting  horrors  of  tho  French,  tho  distorted  feverishnoss 
of  the  German  : — pretence,  over  decoration,  over  division  of 
parts  in  architecture,  and  again  in  music,  in  acting,  in  dancing, 
in  whatsoever  art,  great  or  mean,  there  are  yet  degrees  of  great- 
ness  or  meanness  onthvly  dependent  on  this  single  (piality  of 
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Particular  instances  are  at  present  both  needlosa  and  can- 
not but  be  inadequate  ;  needless,  because  I  suppose  that  every 
reader,  however  limited  his  experience  of  art,  can  supply  many 
.     .  .     for  himself,  and  inadequate,  because  no  number  of 

I  o.  Insuncci   m 

the  Luwoon  ud  them  couM  illustrate  tiio  f^dl  exteut  of  the  iullu- 

xbesmui. 

enco  of  the  expression,  1  believe,  liowever,  that 
by  comparing  the  disgusting  eonvitUions  of  the  Laocooii,  with 
the  Elgin  Theseus,  wo  may  obtain  u  general  idea  of  the  effect  of 
the  influence,  as  shown  by  its  ab^euce  in  one,  uud  presence  in 
the  other,  of  two  works  which,  as  far  as  artistical  merit  is  con- 
ceme*l,  are  in  some  measure  parallel,  not  that  I  believe,  even  in 
this  respect,  the  L*aocoon  justifiubly  comparable  with  tho  The- 
seos.  I  suppose  that  no  group  has  exercised  so  pernicious  an 
influence  on  art  as  this,  a  subject  ill  chosen,  meanly  conceived 
and  unnaturally  treated,  recommonded  to  imitation  by  subtle- 
ties of  execution  and  accumulation  of  technical  knowledge.* 


*  I  would  alao  bare  the  reader  compare  with  the  meagre  Uses  and  con- 
temptible lorlurcfl  of  tbe  Laocooii,  the  awfuloess  and  quietness  of  M. 
Angelo's  trealment  of  a  subject  in  most  respecL"*  wmilar,  (the  plague  of  tho 
Fiery  Serpents,)  but  of  which  tho  clioico  waa  juHtifled  both  by  the  place 
which  the  event  holiia  in  the  lypicul  system  he  bad  to  arrange,  and  by  the 
pnuideurof  tho  phigue  itself,  in  its  multitudinoua  grasp,  and  its  mystical 
■Uration  :  sources  of  eublinuty  entirely  wanting  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
Donhin  priest.     It  is  goofl  to  see  bow  his  gigantic  intellect  reaches  after 
repoac.  and  irnthfully  finds  it,  in  the  falling  hand  of  the  near  figure,  and  in 
tbe  deatliful  decline  of  tlial  whose  hands  are  held  up  even  in  their  renom 
o/ldoess  to  tlic  cross  ;  and  though  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose,  it  is 
•well  also  to  note  how  the  grandeur  of  this  treatment  rasults,  not  merely 
from  choice,  but  from  a  greiit4;r  knowledge  and  more  faithful  rendering  of 
truth.     For  whatever  knowledge  of  tbe  human  frame  there  may  be  in  the 
Lbooood,  there  is  certainly  none  of  the  habits  of  serpents.    The  tixing  of 
theSDJike's  head  in  (he  side  of  (Jie  priuclpul  figure  is  as  fulse  to  nature,  as 
it  is  poor  in  (x>mpoaition  of  line.     A  large  serpent   never  wants  to  bile,  It 
WftDia  to  bold,  it  seizes  therefore  always  where  it  can  bold  l»e-st,  by  the 
extn>Tniilos,  or  throat,  it  seizes  once  and  forever,  and  that  before  it  coils, 
following  up  the  seizure  wiUi  the  twist  of  its  body  round  tbe  victim,  as 
invinibly  flwLft  as  tlie  twist  of  a  whip  hush  round  any  liard  object  it  may 
itttke.  and  then  it  holds  fast,  never  moving  the  jaws  or  Uic  body,  if  its  prey 
b«  any  power  of  ttmggliug  left,  it  throws  round  auoUiet  cov\.  V\^\tf3M\ 
TiHtinp  tlie  hold  witL  the ywav;  ;/  Lnotooti  hud  had  lo  do  vj\\.\v  tvi'A^x- 
peuts.  iiifHiXif  of  piece's  of  tapti  with  heads  lo  them,  ho  -woxiVd  \iaNti  >t«.^ 
UktstW,  Had  nut  fUIoMcd  to  throw  hia  arms  or  legs  about.    U\am<wx; 
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In  Chriflfcian  ar^,  it  would  be  well  to  compare  the  feeling 
the  finer  among  the  altar  tomhn  of  tlie  middle  ages,  witli  onj 
1 7.  And  In  altar  monumental    works    after    Michael   Angelo,   per- 
*'**°'**'  haps  more  especially  with  worlcs  of  Xtoubilliac 

Canova. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca,  near  the  entrance  door  of  tl 
north  transept,  there  is  a  monument  uf  Jucopo  della  Qnercia' 
to  Ilaria  di  Caretto,  the  wife  of  Paolo  Guinigi.  I  name  it  not 
as  more  heuutifiil  or  perfect  than  other  examples  of  the  same 
period,  hut  us  furnishing  an  instance  of  the  exact  and  right 
mean  between  the  rigidity  and  nidcness  of  the  earlier  momi- 
mi'ntjil  etRgies,  and  the  morbid  imitation  of  life,  sleep,  or  death, 
of  which  t!ie  f:i.sl>ion  has  bikon  place  in  modern  times.*     She  ia^ 

fitructire  to  observe  the  accuracy  of  3Iicliael  Angelo  in  the  rendering  of  theaj| 
circumsUiDces  ;  llie  binding  of  Uie  ftims  to  the  body,  and  the  kuolliug  of 
till?  whole  mass  of  a^my  together,  uulil  we  hear  the  craaliing  of  the  bonea 
beucuih  tltu  grisly  Hlidiiig  of  the  engiuu  folds.      !Note  also  the  cxproasoa 
in  all  the  flgiires  of  unolher  circuumtaucc,  the  torpor  and  cold  numbness 
of  the  limbs  induced  by  the  bcrpctit  veuom,  which,  tliuiigh  justilmblj'  otct- 
lookcd  by  tliu  sculptor  of  the  I^ocood,  as  well  aa  by  Virgil — in  considcr^^ 
tion  of  tlie  rapidity  of  tho  death  by  crufihlni?,  adds  intlnitcly  to  the  powdfl 
of  Uic  Flort'ntine's  fronceptlon,  and  would  have  been  better  hinted  by  Virgil, 
than  that  sickening  diHtribiiti(m  of  venom  on  the  garlands.     In  fact,  Yir^ 
has  niis3cd  both  of  truth  and  irapressivencBS  every  way— the  "  morsu  de- 
pascitur"  isunnatural  botchcry— the  "  perfusus  veneno"  gratuilou.s  fouliiesir 
— the  "  clamorea  horrendoB,"  iniposRible  degradation;   compare  carefully 
the  remarks  nu  thia  statue  ia  Sir  Charles  Bell's  Esaay  on  Expression,  {third 
edition,  p.  lii'i)  where  he  has  most  wisely  and  uncoulrovertibly  deprived 
atatue  of  uU  claim  to  exprtssiou  of  energy  and  forlitudc  of  mind,  and  sLowi 
its  common  and  coarse  intent  of  mere  bodily  exertion  and  agony,  while  \t 
haa  confirmed  Payne;  Knight's  just  condemnation  of  the  passage  in  Virgil. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  opposite  or  imaginative  view  of  tlic  suj 
ject,   let  him  compare  Winkelmann  ;  and  Schiller,  Letters   on  iBstbc 
Culture. 

•  Whenever,  in  monumental  work,  the  sculptor  reaches  a  dccopUv* 
apprairance  of  life  or  death,  or  of  concomitant  details,  he  has  gone  too  farJ 
The  statue  sliould  be  felt  for  such,  not  look  like  a  dead  or  sleeping  Ixxly  ;  it" 
sliould  not  convey  the  impression  of  a  cor])se,  nor  of  pick  and  oufwcaricd 
ficsh,  but  it  should  be  the  mnrblfi  inutffe  of  death  or  weariness.  So  the  coivJ 
comitants  should  be  distinctly  raarble,  severe  and  monumental  in  Utoir  MnesJI 
not  shrout],  not  bedclothes,  not  aclual  urnior  nor  brocaile,  not  a  real  soft 
pIJlow,  HOC  a  downright  hard  stuffed  inaltreas,  \iu\.  V\ie  uvwe  type  and  sng> 
gestion  of  these :  a  certain  rudeness  and  tncoiap\eX,\OT\  ol  ?iTi\!i^\%Ncr5 
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lying  on  n  simplo  couch,  with  a  hound  at  lior  foot,  not  on  the 
side,  but  with  tlie  head  laid  Btraight  and  simjdy  on  tho  hard  pil» 
low,  in  whicli,  let  It  be  observed,  there  is  no  effort  at  deceptivo 
imitation  of  pressure.  It  ih  understood  us  a  pillow,  but  not 
mistaken  far  one.  Tho  hair  is  bound  in  a  llafc  braid  over  the 
fair  brow,  the  sweet  and  arclied  eyes  are  closed,  the  tenderness 
of  the  loviug  lips  ia  set  and  <|Uiet,  there  id  that  about  them 
which  forbids  breath,  something'  which  is  not  death  nor  sleep, 
but  the  pure  image  of  both.  The  hands  are  nut  lifted  in  prayer, 
neither  folded,  but  tho  arms  are  laid  at  length  upon  the  body, 
and  the  hands  croag  as  they  fall.  Tho  feet  are  hidden  by  tho 
drapery,  and  the  forma  of  the  limbs  concealed,  but  not  their 
tondernoKa. 

If  any  uf  us,  afttjr  staying  for  a  time  beaido  tliia  tomb,  could 
sec  tlirough  his  tears,  one  of  tlio  vain  and  unkind  eneunibrancca 
of  tbo  grave,  whicli,  in  these  Jiollow  and  he^irtloss  days,  foignod 
Borrow  builds  to  foolish  pride,  ho  would,  I  believe,  receive  such 
0  lesson  of  love  as  no  coldness  could  refuse,  no  fatuity  forgot, 
and  no  insolence  disobey. 

In  all.  Not  Ibal  they  are  to  be  unnatural,  such  lioes  as  are  given  should  be 
pnre  nod  true,  ntid  ek-tir  of  the  liunliiess  and  miiLnered  rigidily  of  tUo 
•rietlj'  Gothic  types,  liut  lines  so  few  and  granil  as  toappiail  to  the  imagina- 
tiwi  only,  and  always  to  Htop  short  of  realization.  Them  is  a  monument 
put  up  lately  by  a  modern  Italian  seulptor  in  ono  of  the  aide  chapeU  of 
SaaUi  Crocc,  the  face  fine  and  the  execulion  dextcrons.  Rut  it  Inokn  »s  if 
ibc  person  bad  been  restless  all  night,  and  ihi;  artist  aduiitted  to  a  faithful 
itudy  of  tbo  disturbed  l>edclothes  in  the  morning. 


Wk  shall  not  bo  long  detained  by  the  consideration  of  thi 
the  fourth  constituent  of  beauty,  as  its  nature  is  universally  fc 
and  understood.      In  uU  perfectly   beautiful  objects,   there 
fi.    Symmctrj-,  found  tho  Opposition  of  one  part  to  another  and  a 
foimii  Tn  org*Sic  Tcciprocal  balance  obtained  ;   in   animals  the  bal 
natura.  ancG  being  commonly  between  opposite  sides,  (nol 

the  disagreeableness  occasioned  by  the  exception  in  flat  fiah 
having  the  eyes  on  one  side   of  the  bead,)  but  in  vegetabl* 
the  opposition  is  loss  distinct,  as  in  the  boughs  on  opposite  e'ldi 
of  trees,  and  the  leaves  and  sprays  on  each  side  of  the  boughs, 
and  in  dead  matter  less  perfect  still,  often  amounting  only  to  a 
certain  tendency  towards  a  balance,  as  in  the  opposite  sides  of    i 
Tallcya  and  alternate  windings  of  streams.     In  things  iu  whicMl 
^perfect  symmetry  is  from  their  nature  impossible  or  improper^ 
^^gA  balance  must  be  at  lea-st  in  some  measure  expressed  before  they 
can  be  beheld  with  pleasure.     Hence  the  necessity  of  whatartisi 
§  a.  now  necesia-  require  as  opposing  lines  or  masses  in  composition, 
ryintiri.  i)^^  propriety  of  which,  as  well  as  their  value,  d 

pends  chiefly  on  their  inartiticial  and  natural  invention.     Absi 
lute  equality  is  not  required,  still  less  absolute  similarity,     A 
mass  of  subdued  color  may  be  balanced  by  a  point  of  a  powerful 
one,  and  a  long  and  latent  lino  overpowered  by  a  short  and  con- 
spicuous one.     The  only  error  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  j 
guard  tho  reader  with  respect  to  symmetry,  is  the  confoundin^l 
it  with  proportion,  though  it  seems  strange  that  the  two  termaTI 
could  ever  have  been  used  as  synonymous.     Symmetry  is  the 
opposition  of  equal  quantities  to  each  other.     Proportion   the 
connection  of  unequal  quantities  with  each  other.     Tho  property 
of  a  tree  in  Bonding  out  ef[ual  bouglva  on  op\>osite  sides  is  sym- 
tnetrical     Its  sending  out  shorter  and  BraaWet  Vq-wmQa  >;Nxfe 
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proportional.     In  the  hnnian  face  its  balance  of  opposite  sides  ia 
symmetry,  lis  division  upwards,  jirojuirl-ion. 

Whether  the  agi*eeableue88  of  ayinuietry  be  in  an}'  way  refera- 
ble to  its  expression  of  the  Aristotelian  iaonji,  that  is  to  6ay  of 
abstract  justice,  I  leave  the  reader  to  determine  ;  I  only  assert 
IS.  To  what  Its  respecting  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  dignity 
J^Sli'"^  vatK  of  every  form,  and  that  by  the  removal  of  it  we 
otuiuunoN.       gjjgj]^  render   the  other  elements   of   beauty  com- 
paratirely  ineffectual :  tliotigh,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  rather  a  mode  of  arrangement  of  qualities 
than  a  quality  itself  ;  and  hence  symmetry  has  little  power  over 
Oie  mind,  unless  all  the  other  constituents  of  beauty  bo  found 
together  with  it.     A  form  may  be  symmetrical  and  ugly,  as 
many  Elizabethan  ornaments,  and  yet  not  so  ugly  as  it  bad  been 
if  unsymmetrical,  but  bettered  always  by  incruasing  degrees  of 

rBymmctry  ;  as  in  star  figures,  wherein  there  is  a  circular  sym- 
hetry  of  many  like  members,  whence  tlicir  frequent  use  for  tho 
|Uu  and  ground  of  ornamental  designs  ;  eo  also  it  is  observable 
that  foliage  in  which  tho  leaves  are  concentrically  grouped,  as  in 
tbe  chestnuts,  and  many  shrubs — rhododendrons  for  instance — 
(whence  the  perfect  beauty  of  tho  Alpine  rose) — is  far  nobler  in 
ita  effect  than  any  other,  so  that  the  sweet  chestnut  of  all  trees 
Eoat  fondly  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  landscape  of  Tintoret 
and  Titian,  beside  which  all  other  landscape  grandeur  vanishes  : 
and  even  in  tho  meanest  things  the  rule  holds,  as  in  the  kaleid- 
08coi>c,  wherein  agroeablenoss  is  given  to  forms  altogether  ac- 
cidental merely  by  their  repetition  and  reciprocal  opposition  ; 
which  orderly  balance  and  arrangement  are  essential  to  the  per- 
fect operation  of  the  more  earnest  and  solemn  qualities  of  tlio 
lieantiful,  as  being  heavenly  in  their  nature,  and  contrary  to  the 
riolence  and  disorganization  of  sin,  bo  that  the  seeking  of  them 
ond  submission  to  them  is  always  marked  in  minds  that  have 
been  subjected  to  high  moral  discipline,  constant  in  all  the  great 
religions  painters,  to  the  degree  of  Iteing  an  offence  and  a  scorn 
to  men  of  less  tnned  a.nd  tranquil  feeling.  Equal  ranks  of 
14.  KiTiecbiiy  in  Bftii^ts  ^^6  placed  ou  cach  side  of  the  picture,  if 
raiiKiouaan,  there  be  a  kneeling  figure  on  one  side,  there  is  a 
^corresponding  one  on  the  Qthei%  tho  attendant  augeVft  "V^cwviaAXv 
imd  above  are  urrauged  in  like  order.     The  ^UailaeWo  at  "^Xev^-^ 
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heim,  the  Madonna  di  St.  Sisto,  the  St.  Cicilia,   and  all  t1 
works  of  Porugino,  Francia,  and  John  Bellini  present  some  sa< 
form,  and  the  balance  at  least  is  preserved  even  in  pictures 
action  necessitating  variety  of  grouping,  as  always  by  Giotto^ 
and  by  Ghirlandujo  in  the  introduction  of  his  choinis-liko  Bi( 
figures,  and  by  Tintoret  most  eminently  in  his  noblest  work,  th 
Crucifixion,  whore  not  only  the  grouping  but  the  arrangcmei 
of  light  is  absolutely  symmctricaL      Where  there  is  no  a^ 
metry,  the  effects  of  passion  and  violence  are  increased,   an( 
many  very  sublime  pictures  derive  their  sublimity  from  the  want_ 
of  it,   but  they  lose  proportionally  in  the  diviner  quality 
beanty.     In  landscape  the  same  sense  of  symmetry  is  preserv* 
as  we  shall  preuenlly  see,  even  to  artificlalness,  by  tlie  grejitt 
men,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  deficient  feeling  ii 
*hG  landscapes  of  the  present  day,  that  the  symmetry  of  natni 
s  Bocrificed  to  irregular  picturesquenesa.      Of  this,  however, 
hereafter. 


It  may  at  first  apjwar  etrange  lliat  I  have  not  in  my  ennmer- 

fttiou  of  the  tyjies  uf  Diviuc  attributes,  iucludcd  that  which  is 

ccrtaialy  the  moHt  visible  and  evident  of  all,  as  well  as  the  moat 

distinctly  expressed   in   Scripture :    God  is   lisrht, 

llTtolnnueiice  j  •      u-       ■  i      i  *.     ii        »    i.  t  ij        1 

criifTht  a«  m  tsn-  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.     But  1  oonld  not 
*^'"  logically  class  tlie  i>re8imc«  of  an  actual  substanre 

or  motion  witli  more  conditions  and  modes  of  beings  neither 
coald  I  logically  sejiarate  from  any  of  these,  tliat  wliich  is  evi- 
dently necessary  to  the  perception  of  all.  And  it  ia  also  to  be 
oliserved,  that  though  the  love  of  light  is  more  instinctive  in  the 
tnmun  heart  than  any  other  of  the  dosirps  connected  with 
Iwauty,  we  can  hardly  separate  its  agi-eeableness  in  ita  own  na- 
ture from  the  sense  of  its  necessity  and  valne  for  the  purposes  of 
llfo,  neither  the  abstract  painfulness  of  darkness  from  the  sense 
<>i  danger  and  incapacity  connected  with  it ;  and  note  also  that 
it  is  not  all  light,  but  light  possessing  the  universal  qnalitios  of 
Wty,  diffused  or  infinite  rather  than  in  points,  tnuK|uil,  not 
startling  and  variable,  jmrc,  not  sullied  or  oppressed,  which  is 
indeed  pleasant  and  perfectly  typical  of  the  Divine  nature. 

Observe,  however,  that  there  is  one  quality,  the  idea  of  which 
liad  been  just  introduced  in  connection  with  light,  M'liich  might 
Uto  escaped  ns  in  the  consideration  of  mere  matter,  namely 
purity,  and  yet  I  tliink  that  the  original  notion  of 
pnritT  cunnwicd  this  quality  is  altogether  material,  and  has  only 
*^  ^  been  attributed  to  color  wlien  such  color  is  sug- 

geetive  of  the  condition  of  matter  from  which    we   originally 
noeived  the  idea.     For  I  see  not  in  the  abstract  how  one  color 
Aould  be  considered  purer  than  another,  except  as  more  ot  leaa 
oompoundfrf.,  whereas  there  is  certainly  a  sense  of  punt^  ox  vnv- 
^tfin  the  most  compound  and  neutral  colorSj  as'weW  aam^'B 
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simplestf  n  quality  difficult  to  define,  and  which  the  reader 
probably  be  surprised  by  my  calling  the  type  of  energy, 
which  it  has  certainly  little  traceal>lo  connection  in  the  mind. 
I  believe  however  if  wo  carefully  analyze  the  nature  of  o 
ideas  of  impurity  in  general,  we  shall  find,  them  refer  cspeci 
to  conditions  of  matter  in  which  its  various  elements  are  pla 
in  a  relation  incapable  of  healthy  or  proper  ope 
derived  fromTot;-  tion  ;  and  most  distinctly  to  conditions  in  which 

dltioiui  or  amttor.    ,.  ..  •m-i  ••  .•  •  i. 

the  negation  of  vital  or  energetic  action  is  moat 
evident,  as  in  corruption  and  decay  of  all  kinds,  wherein  parti- 
cles which  onco,  by  their  operation  on  each  other,  producec 
living  and  energetic  whole,  are  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
feet  passivenesa,  in  whicli  they  are  seized  upon  and  appropriat 
one  by  one,  piecemeal,  by  whtitever  has  need  of  them,  with( 
any  power  of  resistance  or  energy  of  their  own.  And  thus 
ia  a  peculiar  painfulness  attached  to  any  associations  of  inor^ 
with  organic  matter,  such  an  appear  to  involve  the  inactivity 
feebleness  of  the  latter,  bo  that  things  which  aro  not  felt  to 
foul  in  their  own  nature,  yet  become  bo  in  association  wi 
things  of  greater  inherent  energy  ;  na  dnst  or  earth,  which  inj 
mass  excites  no  painful  sensation,  excites  a  most  disagreeable  o: 
when  strewing  or  staining  an  animal's  skin,  because  it  impli^ 
a  decline  and  deadening  of  the  ^^tal  and  healthy  power  of  t1 
8-t.  Anpociaicd  skiu.  But  all  reiLsoning  about  this  impressiou: 
tl!L.*po^^?orth«  rendered  ditlicult,  by  the  host  of  associated  id€ 
&«'??■  cii?-  connected  with  it;  for  the  ocular  sense  of 
""■■  purity  connected  with  corruption  is  infinitely 

hanoed  by  the   offending    of    other    senses   and  by  tlio  grit 
and  horror  of    it  in  its  own  nature,   as  the  special   puulf 
ment  and  evidence  of  sin,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  ocal 
delight  in  purity  is  mingled,  as  I  before  observed,  with   t] 
lovo  of  the   mere  element  of  light,  as  a  type   of  wisdom 
of  truth  ;   whence  it  seems  to  mo  that  we  admire  the  transj 
ency  of  bodies,  though  probably  it  is  still  nitber  owing  to 
scnso  of  more  perfect  order  and  arrangement  of  particles, 
not  to  our  love  of  light,  that  we  look  upon  a  piece  of  rock  ci 
tal  as  purer  than  a  piece  of  marble,  and  on  the  marble  as  pui 
tlt/io  a  piece  o£  chalk.     And  let  it  be  observed  also  that  the  i 
lovely  objeota  in  nature  are  only  'pM:tia\\>f  tttLVks^w^wt.    \ 
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poee  the  ntmoet  possible  sense  of  beauty  is  conveyed  by  a  feebly 

trunslaccnt,  smooth,  but  not  lustrous  surfivco  of  white,  and  pale 

warm  red,  subdued  bv  the  most  pure  and  delicate 

1 5.  Perf«:t  bean-  ■       ,  i        ,-.  '       ^  •  *  j.  i       i  m 

tr  of  Burfate.  in  grays,  03  in  the  huer  portions  ot  the  liuman  frame  ; 
in  wreaths  of  snow,  and  in  white  plumage  under 
rose  light,*  so  Viola  of  Olivia  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  Homer 
of  Atrides  wounded,  f  And  T  thiiik  that  transparency  and 
lustre,  both  heantiful  in  themselves,  are  incomputible  with 
the  highest  beauty  because  they  destroy  form,  on  the  full 
perception  of  which  more  of  the  divinely  character  of  tho 
object  depends  than  upon  its  color.  Hence,  in  tlie  beauty  of 
snow  and  of  flesh,  so  mucli  transluconcy  is  allowed  as  is  consist- 
ent with  tlie  full  explanation  of  tho  forms,  while  wo  are  suffered 
to  receive  more  intense  impressions  of  liglit  and  transparency 
from  other  objects  which,  nevertheless,  owing  to  their  necessarily 

*  Tho  reader  will  observe  that  I  am  speaking  at  present  of  mere  malorial 
qaalities.  If  ho  would  ohtaiu  perfect  idfios  resiiectiup;  loveliness  of  lumin- 
ous fiurfacc,  let  him  closely  obser\'e  a  swan  with  its  wings  expanded  in  full 
Oght  five  minutes  before  Hiinsot.  The  hiunon  eheek  or  the  roiie  leaf  aro 
periiaps  hardly  bo  pure,  aud  tho  forms  of  snow,  though  individually  as 
besutiful,  aro  less  exquisitely  comhiucd. 

\  ui  &  6Tt  rfs  7*  l?,e^airra  ywij  fotviKi  ftdjv^ 

8b  8|)enscr  of  Shame  fa  eednens,  an  cxqtiisite  pieoo  of  glowing  color — and 
nreetly  of  Helphocl>c— (30  tho  rosea  and  lilies  of  all  poets.)  Compare  the 
toaking  of  the  Image  of  Florimell. 

'•  Tlie  Piilwtancc  whereof  she  the  body  nmdu 
Was  purest  snow,  in  massy  mould  congealed, 
Whii^h  she  had  gathered  in  a  sliady  glade 
Of  the  Ki[f1iocun  iiills. 
The  same  she  tempered  with  fine  mercury, 
Aud  mingled  them  with  perfect  vermily." 

Wilh  tr«a  he  perliaps  overdoes  the  white  a  liulo.  She  Is  two  degrees  of 
tumparison  alxwe  snow.  Compare  his  questioning  in  tho  ITymn  to  Beauty, 
about  that  mhcture  made  of  colors  fair  ;  and  goodly  temperament,  of  pure 
ttiapltfxioii. 

**  Hath  wliite  and  red  in  it  such  wondrous  power 
That  it  cjm  pierco  through  the  eyes  into  tlio  heart.  V 

Wbwe  the  distinclicm  between  typical  and  vital  heauty  \s  -very  ^\oru3»i:^"^ 
xaaieiioul. 
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tinporceived  form,  arc  not  perfootly  nor  affoctingly  beautiful 
fair  forehead  outshines  its  diamond  diadem.  The  sparkle  of 
the  cascade  withdraws  not  our  eyes  from  the  snowy  summits  in 
tljeir  evening  sileuco.  , 

It  may  seem  stnuige  to  muny  readers  that  I  have  not  spokH 
of  purity  in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  used,  b^V 
type  of  sinlcssncss.  1  do  not  deny  that  the  frequent  metaphori- . 
I«.  Pnrity  only  ^'^^  "^0  of  It  iu  Scnpturc  may  have  and  on 
tyS»^of'^«it^  to  have  much  influence  on  the  sympathies  wij 
"^  which  we  regard  it,  and   that  probably  the  ii 

mediate   agreeableuesa    of    it    to  moat   minds  arises   far   m< 
from  this  source  thaa  from  that  to  which  I  have  chosen  to 
tribute  it.     But,  in  the  first  place,  if  it  be  indeed  in  the  si] 
of  Divine  and  not  of  human  attributes  that  beauty  consists,] 
see  not  how  the  idea  of  sin  can  be  formed  with  respect  to 
Deity^  for  it  is  an  idea  of  a  relation  borne  by  us  to  Ilim,  and  n^ 
in  any  way  to  be  attnohed  to  his  abstract  nature.     And  if 
idea  of  sin  is  incapable  of  being  formed  with  respect  to  Him, 
also  is  its  negative,  for  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  negatioi 
where  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  presence.     If  for  instance  oi 
coaild  conceive  of  taste  or  flavor  in  a  proposition  of  Euclid, 
also  might  we  of  insipidity,  but  if  not  of  the  one,  then  not 
the  other.     So  that,  in  speaking  of  the  goodness  of  (Jod,  it  a 
not  be  that  we  mean  anything  more  than  his  Love,  Mercifnlne 
and  Jnaticc,  and  these  attributes  I  have  shown  to  be  expn 
by  other  qualities  of  beauty,  and   I  cannot  trace  any  ration^ 
connection  between  them  and  the  idea  of  spotlessness  in  matt 
Neither   can  I  trace    any  more  distinct  relation  between  tl 
idea,  and  any  of  tlie  virtues  which  muke  up  the  righteousness 
man,  except  perhaps  those  of  truth  and  openness,  of  which; 
have  already  spoken  as  more  cxprossod  by  tlie  transparency  tl 
the  more  purity  of  matter.     So  that  I  conceive  the  whole  ni 
of  the  terms  purity,  spotlessness,  etc.,  in  moral  subjects,  to 
merely  metapliorical,   and  that  it  is  rather  that  we  illustrii 
those  rirtues  by  the  desirableness  of  material  purity,  than  tl 
we  desire  material  purity  because  it  is  illustrative  of  these  virtut 
I  repeat,  then,  tliat  the  only  idea  which  I  think  can  l>e  legi) 
matoJv  connected  with  purity  of  matter,  is  ibis  of  vital  and  en( 
^ijo  conaectjon  among  its  particles,  aui  tWt  >i)aft  S.^'ea^  ot  fat 
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nesa  is  essentiallj  connected  with  dissolution  and  desth.  Thus 
the  purity  of  the  rock,  contrasted  with  the  foulness  of  dust  or 
mould,  is  pxj>reFscd  by  the  epithet  "  living,"  very 
by  pa-  singularly  given  in  the*  rock,  in  almost  all  lan- 
guages ;  singularly  I  say,  because  life  is  almost  the 
last  attribute  one  would  ascribe  to  stone,  but  for  this  visible 
energy  and  connection  of  its  particles  :  and  so  of  water  as  op- 
posed to  stagnancy.  And  I  do  not  tliluk  that,  however  pure  a 
powder  or  dust  may  be,  tho  idea  of  beauty  is  ever  connect(!d  with 
it,  for  it  is  not  tho  mere  purity,  hut  tho  active  condition  of  the 
substance  which  is  desired,  so  that  as  soon  as  it  shoots  into  crys- 
tals, or  gathers  into  efflorescence,  a  sensation  of  active  or  real 
purity  is  received  which  was  not  felt  in  tho  calcined  caput  mor- 
bium. 

And  again  in  color.     I  imagine  that  the  quality  of  it  which 
we  term  purity  is  dependent  on  the  full  energizing  of  the  rays 
that  compose  it,  whereof  if  in  compound  hues  any  are  over- 
powered and  killed  by  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  of  no  value 
nor  operation,  foulness  is  the  conserjueuce  ;  while  so 
long  as  all  act  together,  whether  side  by  side,  or  from  pigments 
Been  one  tlirough  the  other,  so  that  all  the  coloring  matter  em- 
ployed comes  into  play  in  the  harmony  desired,  and  none  be 
i|iienched  nor  killed,  purity  results.     And  so  in  all  cases  1  sup- 
pose that  pureness  is  made  to  us  desirable,  because  expressive  of 
the  eonstant  presence  and  energizing  of  tho  l^eity  in  matter, 
throngh  which  all  things  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being, 
and  that  foulness  is  painful  as  the  accompaniment  of  disorder 
and  decay,  and  always  indicative  of  tho  withdrawal  of  Divine 
rapport.     And  the  practical  analogies  of  life,  tho  invariable  con- 
nection of  outward  foulness  with  mental  sloth  and  degradation, 
M  well  as  with  bodily  lethargy  and  disease,  together  with  tho 
contrary  indications  of  freshness  and  purity  belonging  to  every 
healthy  and  iictive  organic  franie,  (singularly  seen  in  tho  effort 
of  the  young  leaves  wlien  first  thqir  inward  energy  prevails  over 
the  earth,  pierces  its  corruption,  and  shakes  its  dust  away  from 
their  own  white  purity  of  life,)  all  these  circumstances  strengthen 
the  instinct    by  associations  countless    and  irresistible.      And 
19.  Rpwiiwiity,  then,  final]/,  wit/j  the  idea  of  purity  cornea  tWV  ot 
Uf  iocip«««i  gpiritnality,  for  the  essential  characteriatic  ol  ma\^ 
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ter  ifl   its  inertia,  whence,   by  adding  to  it  pnrity  or   energy 
we    may    in    Home    measnre   epirituulize  even    matter    itse 
Thus  in  the  descriptions  of  the  Apocalypse  it  is  its  purity  tl 
fits  it  for  its  place  in  heaven;   the  river  of  the  water  of  liiu, 
tliut  proceeds  out  of  the  throno  of  the  Ijamb,  ia  clear  as  crystal, 
and  the  pavement  of  the  city  la  pure  gold,  like  uuto  clear  glass. 

*  I  have  not  six>keu  here  of  auy  of  Uie  ossociatious  coonecled  wit 
waniilh  or  coolnosa  of  color,  Uioy  are  partly  connected  with  vital  Iwaiitj 
compftrn  Chap.  xiv.  §  22,  23,  nnd  partly  with  impressioiiB  of  tho  Bulillm^ 
Ihft  diacussion  of  which  la  foreign  to  Lbc  present  suhject ;  purit3',  howev( 
it  is  which  gives  value  to  both,  for  neither  warm  Dor  cool  color,  can 
beautiful,  if  impure. 

Neither  hiivc  I  spoken  of  any  questions  relating  to  melodies  of  color, 
subjixl  of  fiepamte  Koionre — whose  general  principle  has  been  already  stut 
in  tho  seventh  chapter  respecting  unity  of  sequi-nce.     Those  qualities  on^ 
are  hero  noted  which  give  absolute  beauty,  whether  to  separate  color  or 
melodies  of  it— for  all  melodies  are  not  beautiful,  but  only  those  which  ai 
expressive  of  certain  pleasant  or  solemn  emotifins  ;  and  the  rest  startling,  o( 
curious,  or  cheerful,  or  exciting,  or  sublime,  7)ut  not  beautiful,  (mid  bo 
music.)    Aud  all  questions  relating  to  this  grandeur,  cheerfulness,  or  otbi; 
characteristic  imprcsaiou  of  color  mMni  bo  considered  under  tho  bead  o! 
ideas  of  relation. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


|1,  lUeanliiR 
tbe  terms  Choele- 
neas  and  Kcflao- 
mest 


OF  HODERATION,  OK  THE  TYPE  OF  OOrERNMEKT  BY  LAm 

Of  objects  which,  in  respect  of  the  qualities  hitherto  con- 
Bidereil,  appear  to  have  equal  claims  to  regard,  we  find,  never- 
theless, that  certain  arc  preferred  to  others  in  consequence  of  an 
o,  attractive  power,  usually  expressed  by  the  terms 
^*  cliasteiiesM,  refinement,  or  elegance,"  and  it  ap- 
pears also  that  things  which  in  other  respects  have 
little  in  them  of  natural  beauty,  and  are  of  forms  altoj^ther 
simple  and  adapted  to  simple  uses,  are  capable  of  mnch  dis- 
tinction and  desirableness  iu  consequence  of  these  qualities  only. 
It  is  of  importnnce  to  discover  the  real    nature   of  the  ideas 
Uius  expressed. 

Something  of  the  peculiar  meaiiing  of  the  words  is  referable  to 

tliouutliority  of  fashion  and  the  e\clusiveuess  of  pride,  owing  to 

which  that  which  is  the  mode  of  a  particular  lime  is  submia- 

Bively  esteemed,  and  that  which  by  its  coslliness 

■jjftoKmporary  or  its  rarity  is  of  difficult  attainment,  or  in  any  way 

appears  to  have  been  chosen  as  the  best  of  many 
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i,  (which  is  the  original  sense  of  the  words  elegant  and 
oiquisite,)  is  esteemed  for  the  witness  it  bears  to  the  dignity  of 
tie  chooser. 

But  neither *f  those  ideas  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
Ptemal  beauty,  neither  da  they  at  all  account  for  that  agreeable- 
C63S  of  color  and  form  which  is  especially  termed  cliastenoss, 
and  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  characteristic  of  rightly  trained 
mind  in  all  things  to  prefer,  and  of  common  minds  to  reject. 

Tliere  is  however  another  cliaractcr  of  artificial  productions, 
to  which  these  terms  have  j^artial  reference,  wliich  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  note,   that   of  finish,   exiictness,   or  refinement,    j 

wliich  arc  commonly  desired  in  the  works  of  me.w, 
i»crc<pHon      of  owJjj^  both  to  their  difficulty  oi  occomp'WsVmft^^ 
and  consequent  oppression  of  care  and  po^ex  l^com- 
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pare  CTmpter  on  Tdeaa  of  Power,  Part  L  Sect,  i.,)  and  from 
thoir  greater  resemblance  to  the  working  of  God,  whose  "  abao- 
Into  exactness,"  aaya  Hooker,    ''all  things  imitate,  by  tending 
to  that  which  is  most  exquisite    in  every  particular."      And 
there  ia  not  a  greater  sign  of  the  imperfection  of  general  tasto^ 
than  its  capability  of  contentment  with  forms  and  things  wliich^ 
professing  completion,  are  yet  not  ejfact  nor  complete,  as  in  the 
vulgar  with  wax  and  clay  and  china  figures,  and  in  bad  sculp- 
tors with  an  unfinished  and  clay-like  modelling  of  surface*  and_ 
curves  and  angles  of  no  precision  or  delicacy ;  and  in  generalfl 
in  all  common  and  unthinking  persons  with  an  imperfect  ren- 
dering of  that  which  might  be  pure  and  line,  as  chuirh-ivardcna 
are  content  to  lose  the  sharp  lines  of  stone  earring  under  clogS 
ging  obliterations  of  whitewash,   and  aa  the  modem   Italians 
scrape  away  and  polish  white  all  the  sharpness  and  glory  of  the 
carvings  on  thoir  old  churches,  aa  most  miserably  and  pitifully 

on  St.   Mark's  nt  Venice,  and  the  Baptisteries  of 
gruat  mihtcni  w-  Pistoja  and  Pisa,  and  many  others  ;  so  also  the  de- 

light  of  vulgar   painters   in   coarse    and    slurret 
painting,  merely  for  tlie  sake  of  its  coarseness,*  aa  of  Spagn< 
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*  It  is  to  be  carefully  noU^d  thai  when  rude  execution  h  evldtiitly  not 
the  rc3tilt  of  imperfect  focHiig  and  desire  (iib  in  tliese  men  above  naiiiod,  it 
is)  bnl  of  thought ;  either  impatient,  which  there  wjis  ncceiwity  lo  m 
swiftly,  or  iinpeluous,  which  it  was  well  to  note  in  mighty  manner,  as  pi 
emiueully  iinil  in  buih  kinds  Ihc  cuse  with  Tiutoret,  and  often  with  Micl 
Ang(!l«,  and  in  lower  iin<l  more  degraded  modes  with  Uiibons,  and  gftueruUj 
in  the  sketches  and  flrrt  tlioiights  of  great  masters  ;  there  ifi  received  a  vei 
nohio  plciiHure,  connected  botli  with  ideas  of  power  (compare  again  Part 
Sect.  ii.  Chap.  I.)  and  with  certain  ticlions  of  the  imagination  of  which 
Bliall  Bpcalv  presently.  But  tbia  pleaBore  is  not  roceived  from  the  i>uuuty  o^ 
the  worlc,  for  nothing  can  be  iwrfcotly  b<witiful  unlej^s  oximplele,  but  froi 
its  Rimplicity  and  suBlclency  to  its  immediate  purpose,  wliere  tlie  purpose 
not  of  iHMiuty  at  all,  aa  often  in  things  rough-hewn,  pre-eminently  To 
instance  in  the  stones  of  the  foundations  of  the  Pitt  i  and  Stmzzi  palac£ 
whose  noble  rudeness  is  to  be  opposed  both  tn  the  usplesfi  polish,  and  lh« 
barbarous  rustications  of  modem  limra,  (althnugli  indeed  this  infitance  is 
not  without  exceptlou  to  be  received,  for  Uie  nuijesty  of  these  rocky  build- 
ings depends  also  in  some  measure  upon  the  real  beauty  and  lini^i  of  the 
natural  curvilinear  fractures.  opposeJ  to  the  coarsenpAS  of  human  chiselllngj] 
Hini /}gii'm,  ns  it  rvspects  works  of  higher  art,  the  jjleasurB  of  their  hasty 
Jmpvrfeci  exectitioa  is  not  indicative  of  thc'vT  U'auVj  ,  \^^i'  ol  x\\c\r  mniestj 
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letto,  Salrator,  or  MurilJo,  opposed  to  tho  divino  finisli  which 
the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  men  disdained  not,  but  rather 
wrought  out  with  paiufulness  and  lifo  spending  ;  as  Leonardo 
and  Michael  jVugclo,  (for  tho  latter,  however  many  things  ho 
left  unfinished,  did  iinirih,  if  at  ^U,  with  a  reOnemeut  that  the 
eyo  cannot  follow,  but  tho  feeling  only,  as  in  tlie  Pieta  of  Ge- 
noa,) and  Perugino  always,  oven  to  tho  gildin;r  of  single  hairs 
among  hia  angel  tresses,  and  tho  young  KalTaello,  when  ho  waa 
heaven  taught,  and  Angelico,  and  Pintnricchio,  and  John  Bel- 
lini, and  all  oLlior  such  serious  and  loving  men.  Only  it  is  to 
be  observc<l  tliat  this  finish  is  not  a  part  or  eoustitucnt  of 
bcaxity,  but  tho  full  arid  ultimate  rendering  of  it,  so  that  it  ia 
^^b  idea  only  connected  with  the  works  of  men,  for  all  the  works 
^OT  the  Deity  are  finished  with  the  same,  that  is,  infinite  cato 
and  completion  :  and  so  what  degrees  of  beauty  exist  among 
them  can  in  no  way  bo  dependent  upon  this  yourcc,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  between  them  no  degrees  of  care.  And  thon^foro, 
as  there  certainly  is  admitted  a  difference  of  degree  lu  what  we 
call  chasteness,  even  in  l.^ivine  work,  (compare  the  liollyhock 
or  the  sunflower  with  the  vale  lily,)  we  must  seek  for  it  some 
other  explanation  and  source  than  this. 

And  if,  bringing  down  our  ideas  of  it  from  complicated 
objects  to  simple  lines  and  colors,  we  analyze  and  regard  them 
carefully,  I  think  wo  shrtll  bo  able  to  trace  thorn  to  an  under- 

and  fulness  of  Uumght  and  vaslness  of  power.  Shoclo  is  only  beautiful 
wheu  il  magnifies  and  sets  forth  the  forms  of  fair  thingR,  so  negh^ttnce  is 
only  noble,  whon  it  h,  as  Fu^cli  lialh  it,  '*  tho  shadow  of  cuergy."  Whkh 
thAl  U  may  be,  secure  the  substance  nod  the  shade  will  follow,  but  let  the 
iitist  beware  of  sluillng  the  manner  of  giant  intellects  wheu  he  has  not 
their  intfution,  uiul  of  assumijig  large  modes  of  treatment  when  Le  bus 
Utile  Iboughls  to  treat.  Thoro  is  birgo  difference  between  indolont  impati- 
ence of  labor  and  intellentiml  impatience  of  delay,  large  difference  Imtween 
leaving  things  unnnished  becausie  we  have  more  to  do,  or  becauae  wo  are 
Butiafied  with  what  wc  have  done.  Tintorct,  wlio  praj'cd  bard,  and  hardly 
ohlsiued,  that  he  mii^ht  be  jj<^rnittcd,  the  charfje  of  his  colors  only  being 
borne,  to  paint  a  new  built  house  from  base  In  battlement,  wa-s  not  one  to 
shun  Tabor,  it  is  the  pouring  ia  upon  him  of  glorioua  thoughts  in  inexpres- 
«ble  multitude  Uwt  bis  sweeping  hand  follows  so  fast.  It  is  as  easy  to  know 
tbesBghtncss  of  earnest  basto  from  the  sligbtncss  of  blunt  feeling,  indo- 
lence, or  affectation,  as  it  is  to  koowthedust  of  a  race,  lioiu  lUu  ^.u^li  ul^- 
solution. 
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current  of  constantly  agreeable  feeling,  excited  by  the  appeanince 
in  material  things  of  a  self-restrained  liberty,  that  is  to  say,  bjS 

the  image  of  that  acting  of  God  with  regard  to  all" 
fw  immre    S  his  creation,   wherein,  though  free  to  operate  in 

whatever  arbitrary,  sudden,  violent,  or  inconstant 
ways  ho  will,  he  yet,  if  we  may  reverently  so  speak,  restrains  in 
himself  this  his  omnipotent  liberty,  and  works  always  in  con- 
sistent modes,  called  by  us  laws.  And  this  restraint  or  modera- 
tion, according  to  the  words  of  Hooker,  (''that  which  doth 
moderate  the  force  and  power,  that  which  doth  appoint  the  form 
and  measure  of  working,  the  same  we  t/erm  a  law,'*)  is  in  the 
Deity  not  restraint,  such  as  it  is  said  of  creatures,  but,  as  again 
says  Ilooker,  "  the  very  being  of  God  ia  a  law  to  his  working,*' 
so  that  every  appearance  of  painfulness  or  want  of  power  and 
fi-eedom  in  material  things  is  wrong  and  ugly  ;  for  the  right 
restraint,  the  image  of  Divine  operation,  is  both  in  them,  and  in^ 
men,  a  willing  and  nob  painful  stopping  short  of  the  utmost  de 
gree  to  which  their  power  might  reach,  and  the  appetiranco  of 
fettering  or  confinement  is  tho  cause  of  ugliness  in  the  one,  as 
the  slightest  painfulness  or  effort  iu  restraint  is  a  sign  of  sin  jg^ 
tho  other.  ■ 

I  have  put  this  attribute  of  beauty  last  because  I  consider  it  ' 
tho  girdle  and  safeguard  of  all  tho  rest,  and  in  this  respect  the  j 
most  essential  of  all,  for  it  is  possible  that  a  certain  degree  o^| 
I  a  It  is  iiie  Kir-  bcuuty  may  be  attained  even  in  the  absence  of  ono" 
die  uf i)oiiiiiy.  qJ  j^g  Qtiipj.  constituents,  as  sometimes  in  somo 
metisure  without  symmetry  or  without  unity.  But  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  violence  or  extravagance,  of  the  want  of  moderation 
and  restraint,  is^  I  think,  destructive  of  all  beauty  whatsoever  in 
everything,  color,  form,  motion,  language,  or  thought,  giving 
rise  to  that  which  in  color  we  call  glaring,  in  form  inelegant,  in 
motion  ungraceful,  in  language  coarse,  in  thought  undiscip- 
lined, in  all  uuchastened  ;  which  qualities  are  in  everything 
most  painful,  becauec  tho  signs  of  disobedient  and  irregular 

operation.     And  herein  wo  at  last  find  the  reason 

LiJinS"  curvM  of  that  whicli  has  been  bo  often  noted  respecting 

aodcuiurs.  ^^^    subtilty   and   almost    invisibility  of    natural 

cu/tes  and  oolora,  and  why  it  ia  that  wo  look  on  tlioao  lines  uaj 

Jeasi  boaatlfal  which  fnU  into  wide  and  lat  Wcitwaa  ol  (ivwvuture, 


and  as  moat  beautiful  which  approach  nearest  (ao  that  the  car- 
viliiiear  character  be  dintiuctly  asserted)  to  the  government  of 
the  right  lino,  as  in  the  pare  and  severe  curves  of  the  draperies 
of  the  religious  painters  ;  and  thus  in  color  it  is  not  red,  but 
rose-color  which  is  most  beautiful,  neither  such  iwjfcual  groon  as 
we  find  in  summor  foliage  partly,  and  iu  our  painting  of  it  con- 
stantly ;  but  such  gray  grtieu  aa  that  into  which  nature  modifiea 
her  distant  tints,  or  such  pale  green  and  uucertatu  as  we  see  in 
Bunset  Rky,  and  iu  the  clefts  of  the  glacier  and  the  chrysopraso, 
and  the  sca-foaro  ;  and  so  of  all  colors,  not  tliut  they  may  not 
sometimes  be  deep  and  full,  but  that  there  is  a  solemn  moderation 
even  in  their  very  fulness,  and  a  holy  referentie  btjyond  and  out 
of  their  own  nature  to  great  hnrmoniea  by  which  thf^y  are  gov- 
erned, and  in  obedience  to  which  is  their  glory.  AVhereof  the 
ignorance  ia  shown  in  all  evil  colorista  by  the  violence  and 
poaitivenciia  of  their  hues,  and  by  dulneaa  and  discordance  con- 
Be<iueut,  for  the  very  brilliancy  and  real  power  of  all  color  ia  de- 
pendent on  the  chaatening  of  it,  aA  of  a  voice  on  its  gentleness, 
and  as  of  action  on  its  calmness,  and  aa  all  moral  vigor  on  self- 
1 8.  How  diiBcuu  command.  And  therefore  as  that  virtue  which  men 
SS.Si3""\o''*iui  'a«*^j  and  with  moat  difliculty  attain  unto,  and 
8****-  which  many  attain  not  at  all,  and  yet  that  which 

is  essential  to  the  conduct  and  almost  to  the  being  of  all 
other  virtues,  since  neither  imagination,  nor  invention,  nor 
industry,  nor  sensibility,  nor  energy,  nor  any  other  good  hav- 
ing, is  of  full  avail  without  this  of  self-command,  whereby 
works  truly  masculine  and  mighty  are  produced,  and  by  the 
signs  of  which  they  are  aopnratGd  from  that  lower  host  of  things 
brilliant,  magnificent  and  redundant,  and  farther  yet  from 
that  of  the  loose,  the  lawless,  the  exaggerated,  tlie  insolent,  and 
the  profane,  I  would  have  the  necessity  of  it  fortmost  among  all 
our  incnlcating,  and  the  name  of  it  largest  among  all  our  in- 
Bcrihiug,  in  so  far  that,  over  the  doors  of  every  school  of  Art,  I 
would  have  this  one  word,  relieved  out  iu  deep  letters  of  pure 
gold, — Moderation. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

G£2f£nAL   IXFERENCES   KBSPECTINO   TYPICAL  BEAUXr. 


I  HAVK  now  enumerated,  and  in  some  measure  explained 
those  characteristica  of  mere  matter  by  which  I  conceive  it  be-, 
comes  agreeable  to  the  theoretic  faculty,, under  whatever  form, 
dead,  organized,  or  animated,  it  may  present  itself, 
Jwt  Jncompioteiv  It  will  be  our  task  in  the  succeeding  volume  to 
inuiinji' of  Rcntr-  examine,  and  illustnito  by  examples,  the  mode 
ni  which  tiiese  characteristics  appear  ]n  every 
division  of  creation,  in  stones,  mountains,  waves,  clouds, 
and  all  organic  bodies  ;  beginning  witli  vegetables,  and  then 
taking  instances  in  the  range  of  animals  from  the  mollusc  to 
man  ;  examining  how  one  animal  form  is  nobler  than  another, 
by  the  more  manifest  presence  of  these  attributes,  and  chiefly 
endeavoring  to  show  how  much  there  is  of  admirable  and  lovely, 
even  in  what  is  commonly  despised.  At  present  I  liavo  only  to 
mark  tlie  concluHions  at  wliich  wc  have  as  yet  arrived  respecting 
the  rank  of  the  theoretic  faculty,  and  then  to  pursue  the  inquiry 
farther  into  the  nature  of  vital  beauty. 

As  I  before  fiaid,  I  pretend  not  to  have  enumomted  all  the 
sources  of  material  beauty,  nor  the  analogies  connected  with 
them  ;  it  is  probable  that  others  may  occur  to  many  readers,  or 
to  myself  as  I  proceed  into  more  particular  inquiry,  but  I  am 
not  careful  to  collect  all  conceivable  evidence  on  tlio  aubject,  I 
desire  only  to  assert  and  prove  some  certain  principles,  and  by 
means  of  these  to  show,  in  some  measure,  the  inherent  worthi- 
ness and  glory  of  God*s  works  and  something  of  the  relations 
they  bear  to  each  other  and  to  us,  leaving  the  subject  to  be  fully 
pursued,  as  it  only  can  be,  by  the  ardor  and  affection  of  those 
whom  it  may  interest. 

Tho  qualities  vihoY^  enumerated  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
stamped  upon  matter  for  our  tcacMng  ot  en^oyvaaTit  ^s^^  ,*W\.  ^ 
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le  necessary  consequcnco  of  the  perfection  of  God's  working, 

and  the  inevitable  sUimp  of  his  image  on  what  ho 
tf Dr.t crtst^d for  creates.     For   it  would  be  inconsistent  with   his 

Infinite  perfection  to  work  imporfcotly  in  any  pJaoo, 
or  in  any  matter;  wherefore  we  do  not  find  that  ilowci-s  and  fair 
trees,  and  kindly  skies,  are  given  only  where  man  may  see  them 
and  bo  fed  by  them,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  works  everywhere 
alike,  where  there  is  no  eye  to  see,  covering  all  lonely  places 
with  an  equal  glory,  using  the  same  pencil  and  outpouring  the 
same  splendor,  in  the  caves  of  the  waters  where  the  sea-snakes 
swim,  and  in  the  desert  where  the  satyrs  dance,  among  the  fir- 
trees  of  the  stork,  and  the  rocks  of  the  conies,  as  among  those 

higher  creatures  wbom  he  has  made  capable  wit- 
of  it  r.w  iii/taku  nesses  of  his  working.     Nevertheless,  I  think  that 

the  admission  of  dilTerent  degrees  of  this  jt^lory  and 
image  of  himself  upon  creation,  has  the  look  of  something 
meant  especially  for  us ;  for  although,  in  pursuance  of  the  ap- 
pointed syfitom  of  government  by  universal  laws,  these  same  de- 
grees exist  where  wo  cannot  witness  them,  yet  the  existence  of 
degrees  at  all  seems  at  first  unlikely  in  Divine  work,  and  I  can-  ■ 
not  sec  reason  for  it  unless  that  palpable  one  of  increasing  in  us 
the  uuderataudiug  of  the  sacred  characters  by  showing  us  the  re- 
sults of  their  comparative  absence.  For  I  know  not  that  if  all 
things  had  been  cqnally  beautiful,  wo  could  have  received  the 
idea  of  beauty  at  all,  or  if  we  had,  certainly  it  hud  become  a 
matter  of  iadiflerencc  to  ns,  and  of  little  thought,  whereas 
through  the  beneficent  ordaining  of  degrees  in  its  manifestation, 
the  hearts  of  men  are  stirred  by  its  occasional  occurrence  in  its 
noblest  form,  and  all  their  energies  are  awakened  in  the  pursuit 
of  it,  and  endeavor  to  arrest  it  or  recreate  it  for  themselves.     But 

whatever  doubt  there  may  be  respecting  the  exact 
Koneat  h??ic?lo  amouut  of  modification  of  Created  things  admitted 

with  reference  to  we,  there  can  be  none  respecting 
the  dignity  of  that  faculty  by  which  we  receive  the  mysterious  M 
evidence  of  their  divine  origin.     The  fact  of  our  deriving  con*  ' 
slant  pleasure  from  whatever  is  a  type  or  semblance  of  Divine 
attributes,  and  from  nothing  but  tlmt  which  is  so,  \a  W\b  mo^^. 
glorious  of  tiU  that  can  bo  liezponstrated  oi  human  "natwcQ  ',  Vi 
oat  only  seta  a  great  gull  of  specific  separation  between  Ma  a?ciiV 
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the  lower  animals,  but  it  seems  a  promise  of  a  commnniou  ulti. 
miitoly  deop,  close,  aud  coiiacious,  witli  the  Being  whose  dark- 
cneil  manifestations  wo  here  feel)!)"  and  unthinkingly  delight  in, 
Prohnbly  to  every  order  of  intclligeuce  more  of  his  image  h&^ 
conies  palpable  in  all  ai'ound  them,  and  the  glonGed  spirits  andfl 
the  angels  have  jxirceptiona  as  much  more  full  and  rapturous 
than  ours,  as  ours  than  those  of  beasts  aud  creeping  things. 
And  receiving  it,  as  we  must,  for  an  universal  axiom  that  '*  no 
natural  desire  cau  he  entirely  frustrate,"  aud  seeing  that  these 
desires  are  indeed  so  unfailing  in  us  tliat  they  have  escaped  not 
the  roaaoncrs  of  any  time,  but  were  held  divine  of  old,  and  in 
even  heathen  countries,*  it  cannot  be  but  that  there  is  in  thci 
visionary  plojisurcs,  lightly  as  wo  now  regard  them,  cause 
thankfulness,  ground  for  hope,  anchor  for  faith,  more  than  i 
all  the  other  manifold  gifts  and  guidances,  wherewith  Goi 
crowns  the  years,  and  heilges  tiie  paths  of  men, 

•  'H  <ft  reXda  hiatuovla  Btupijrtx^  tU  tartv  hlpytta,  •  *  TofS  itiv  yikp  OeAJ 
Jtq?  6  liiai  fiOMUfUo^,  to75  ff  dvOpurrotS,  f^''  ^oov  b^iolufi^  ri  riji  roidvTijS  h>epyelai 
if:rupx^^  '■'^*'  ^'^^^ttiv  iVv  oi"'^*'  h/iaifAoi/ti.  ijretfili  oi-Aau^  Kon>uvei  Qeupiof. 
Arist.  Elh.  Lib.  10th.    The  couclading  book  of  tho  Blhlca  should  bo  c( 
fully  read.    It  is  all  most  valuable. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


OF  TITAL  BEAUTY.      FIKST,    AS  BELATXVE. 

I  PBOCEED  more  particularly  to  examine  the  nature  of  that 
Kcond  kind  of  beauty  of  which  I  spoke  in  the  third  chapter,  as 
wnsiating  in  '*  the  appearance  of  felicitons  fulfilment  of  func- 
tion in  living  things."  I  have  alreatly  noticed  the 
wn  i>i5^  w  example  of  vor}'pure  and  high  typical  beauty  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lines  and  gradations  of  unauU 
ied  snow  :  if,  passing  to  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  it,  upon  the  lower 
Alps,  early  in  May,  we  find,  as  we  are  nearly  sure  to  find,  two 
yr  three  little  round  openings  pierced  in  it,  and  through  these 
smergent,  a  slender,  pensive,  fragile  flower*  whose  small  dark, 
pnrplc-fringcd  bell  hangs  do^vn  and  shudders  over  the  icy  cleft 
iiftt  it  has  cloven,  as  if  partly  wondering  at  its  own  recent  grave, 
md  partly  dying  of  very  fatigue  after  its  hard  won  victor)' ;  wo 
shall  be,  or  we  onglit  to  he,  moved  by  a  totally  different  impres- 
BJoa  of  loveliness  from  that  which  we  receive  among  tlio  dead 
i«  and  the  idle  clouds.  There  is  now  uttered  to  ua  a  call  for 
Pinputhy,  now  offered  to  us  an  image  of  moral  purpose  and 
Mhievement,  which,  however  unconscious  or  senseless  the  crea- 
ture may  indeed  be  that  so  seems  to  call,  cannot  he  heard  with- 
out affection,  nor  contemplated  without  worship,  by  any  of  ua 
vhose  heart  is  rightly  tnned,  or  whose  mind  is  clearly  and  surely 
aiglted. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  organic  creation  every  being 
ti  a  perfect  state  exhibits  certain  appearances,  or  evidences,  of 
ttppiness,  and  besides  is  in  its  nature,  its  desires,  its  modes  of 
loarishment,  habitation,  and  death,  illustrative  or  expressive  of 
iertain  moral  dispositions  or  principles.  Kow,  first,  in  the  keen- 
less  of  the  eympathjr  which  we  feci  in  the  kappmess,  teal  ot 


*  SoldnncUa  Alpiwk, 


apparent,  of  all  orpmic  beings,  and  which,  as  we  shall  prescnl 


see,  invariably  ]irompts  \is, 


the  joy  we  have  in  it,  to  Uk)1 


upon  those  as  most  lovely  which  are  most  happy  ;  and  secondly, 
in  the  juatness  of  the  moral  sense  which  rightly  reads  the  lesst 
they  are  all  intended  to  teach,  and  claasea  them  in  orders 
wortliiness  and  beauty  according  to  the  rank  and  nature  of  thi 
lesson,  wlietlier  it  be  of  warning  or  example,  of  those  that  wi 
low  or  of  tliosD  that  soar,  of  the  iiend-hunted  swine  by  the  Qei 
nesaret  lake,  or  of  the  dove  reluming  to  its  ark  of  rest ;  in  ouf 
right  accepting  and  reading  of  all  this,  consists,  I  say,  the  uH 
mately  perfect  condition  of  that  noble  theoretic  faculty,  wht 
place  in  tlie  system  of  our  nature  I  have  already  partly  vim 
catud  with  respect  to  typical,  but  which  can  only  fully  be  estal 
lished  with  respect  to  vital  besiuty. 

Its  first  perfection,  tlicrefore,  relating  to  vital  beauty,  is 
kindness  and  unselfish  fuhiesa  of  heart,  which  receives  the 
most  amount  of  pleasure  from  the  happiness  of  all  things. 
whicii  in      ^  ^ 

U 
have  in  all  that  thev  see   of   thii 


%S.    Tlir    prrti-c- 

lion  of  thn  Iheo-  ^^,,,,1.1^ 

rcUc    facility    aa  CapUUlC 

v?S"SSJi«yr'ta  ^"g^ls  may  nave  in  all  tnat  tiiey  see 

^^^^-  tliat  move  and   live,  and  in  the  part   they  t 

in  the 


shedding 


high    degree   the   heart   of  man   is 
nuither    wliut    intense    enjoyment 

move 

of  God's  kindness  upon  thera,  can  we  kn 
or  conceive  :    only  in   proportion  as   we   draAv   near  to    G 
and  are  made  in  measure  like  unto  him,  can  we  increase  this  oi 
possession  of  charity,  of  wbicli  the  entire  essence  is  in  God  onl 
Wlicreforc  it  is  evident  that  oven  the  ordinary  exercise  of  tl 
faculty  implies  a  condition  of  tlie  whole  moral  being  in  so 
measure  right  and  healthy,  and  that  to  the  entire  exercise  of 
there  is  necessary  the  entire  perfection  of  the  Christian  eh 
actor,  for  ho  who  loves  not  God,  nor  his  brother,  cannot  love  t 
grass  beneath  his  feet  and  the  creatures  that  fill  those  spiu^es 
the  universe  which  he  needs  not,  and  which  live  not  for 
uses  ;  nay,  lie  has  seldom  grace  to  be  grateful  even  to  those  tbi 
love  him  and  serve  him,  while,  on  the  other  haurl,  none  can  lo 
God  nor  his  human  brother  without  loving  all  things  which 
Father  loves,  nor  without  looking  upon  them  every  one  aa 
that  reppcct  his  brethren  also,  and  perhaps  worthier  than  he, 
j'n   tho  iwOer  concords  they  have  to  ^W,  t\\ci\T  t^oH  is  touch 
more  truly.      Where jotq  it  is  good  to  t^bA  ot  >.\v»X.  Vvw^weaa 
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mljlenesa  of  St  Frnncis  of  Assisi,  who  spoke  never  to  bird 
or  to  cicala,  nor  even  to  wolf  and  beast  of  prey,  but  iia  his 
rother;  and  bo  we  find  are  moved  the  raind^  of  all  good 
lid  mighty  men.,  as  in  the  lesson  that  we  have  from  the  Mariner 
Coleridge,  and  yet  more  truly  and  rightly  tiiught  in  the 
[eartlcap  well, 

"NfiTer  tn  blnnfl  mir  pleasure,  or  mir  prirle. 
Willi  sorrow  of  Uie  mcunosc  thing  Ihid  feeU, 

nd  again  in  the  White  Doo  of  Rylstono,  with  tho  added  toach- 
Dg  of  that  gift,  which  wo  have  from  things  htmeuth  ns,  in 
hanks  for  tho  love  thoy  cannot  equally  return  ;  that  angnish  of 
iiir  own, 

"  Is  tcmpcrud  and  allay mI  Ity  symi>alhic9, 

Alofl  fisconding  and  di^sci^uding  dwjp, 

Even  to  the  inferior  kinds,'* 

that  I  know  not  of  anything  more  destructive  of  the  whole 
beoretic  fiicnlty,  not  to  say  of  the  Oliristiun  character  and  hn- 
Dan  intellect,  thun  those  accursed  sports  in  which  man  makes  of 
limactf.  cat,  tiger,  serpent,  chactodon,  and  alligator  in  one,  and 
fathers  into  one  continuimce  of  crnelty  for  his  amusement  all 
he  devices  that  brutes  sparingly  and  at  intervals  use  against 
sach  other  for  their  necessities.* 

As  we  pass  from  those  beings  of  who^sc  happiness  and  pain 
c  are  certain  to  those  in  which  it  is  doubtful  or  only  seeming, 
I  iK)ssibly  in  plants,  (though  1  would  fain   hold,  if  I  might, 
ihre.  **  the  faith  that  every  flower,  enjoys  the  air  it 
/!j;jj;  breathes,"  neither  do  I  ever  crush  or  gather  one 
^"y-  without  some   pain,)    yet  our  feeling    for    them 

in  it  more  of  syrapathy  than  of  actual  love,  as  receiv- 
Qg  from  them  in  delight  far  more  than  we  can  give  ;  for  love,  I 
hink,  chiefly  grows  in  giving,  at  least  its  essence  is  the  desire  of 
loing  good,  or  ginng  happiness,  and  we  cannot  feel  tlie  desire 
it  that  which  wo  cannot  conceive,  so  that  if  wo  conceive  not  of  a 

•  I  w«u1d  httTe  Mr.  Landseer,  before  heg\vPB  us  any  more  irrithing  otters, 
IT  yelping  pocks,  rellfct  whotlier  that  which  Is  best  wurtliy  of  coutemv^V 
km  m  n  iiound  be  it£  ferocity,  or  in  aa  otier  its  agony,  or  in  a  \\\imw\\>^'\uvt, 
\0  victor}-,  hiirdlr  achieved  even  with  the  aid  of  its  more  S'agacvOMft  >ariX«i 
isGivr;i^>o'frmh-/IsIt<atchm£;creatiiTC,  a  foot  long. 
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plant  OS  capable  of  pleasure,  we  oannot  deairo  to  give  ife  pleasure, 
tliat  is,  Wii  c'uunot  love  it  in  tlie  eutiro  Benso  of  tlio  term. 

Nevertheless,  the  sympathy  of  very  lofty  and  sensitive  mindfi 
usually  reaches  so  far  as  to  the  conception  of  life  iu  the  plant, 
and  so  h>  love,  as  with  Sliolloy,  of  the  sensitive  plant,  and  Shak- 
Bpeare  always,  as  lie  has  taught  us  in  the  eweet  voi(;es  of  Ophelia 
and  Perdita,  and  Wordsworth  always,  as  of  the  daffodils,  and  t 
celandine. 

*'  It  doQi  not  loTo  the  shower,  nor  seek  the  cold. 
Tills  neither  is  Us  courage,  nor  ita  choice. 
But  its  necessiiy  In  being  old, " — 

and  so  all  other  great  poets  (tkat  is  to  say,  great  seers  ;  *)  nor  do 
I  believe  that  any  niind^  however  rude,  is  without  some  slight 
perception    or    acknowlcdgrricnt    of    joyfulness    in    breathl 
things,  as  most  certainly  thorc  are  none  but  feel  instinctive  d 
light  in  the  appearances  of  hucIi  enjoyment. 

For  it  is  matter  of  easy  demonstration,  that  setting  the  cha 
actera  of  tjrpical  beauty  aside,  the  pleasure  afforded  by  every  or- 
ganic form  is  in  proportion  to  its  appearance  of  healthy  vitoH 
14.  Which  lupro-  cuorgy  ;  03  in  a  rose-bush,  setting  aside  all  consitI« 
iJpf^SiiAin^  erations  of  gradated  flushing  of  color  and  fair  fold- 
ergyiauicpianu,.  jng  of  Hnc,  which  it  shares  with  the  cloud  or  the 
snow-wreath,  we   Inul    in    and  through   all   this,  cert^iin   signs 
pleasant  and  acceptable  as  signs  of  life  and  enjoyment  in  tl 
particular   individual    plant  itself.      Every  leaf    and  stalk 
seen  to  have  a  function,  to  be  constantly  exorcising  that  fun< 
tion,  and  as  it  seems  soleltf  for  the  good  and  enjoyment  of  tl 
plant.     It  is  true  that  rellcction  will  show  us  that  the  plant 
not  living  for  itself  alone,  that  its  life  ia  one  of  benefaction,  th( 
it  gives  as  well  as  receives,  but  no  sense  of  this  whatsoever  min« 
gles  with  our  perception  of  physical  beauty  in  ita  forma.     Those^ 
forms  which  appear  to  be  necessary  to  its  health,  the  eymmetrjM 
of  ita  leaflets,  the  smoothness  of  ita  stalks,  the  vivid  green  of  ite^ 
shoots,  are  looked  upon  by  us  as  signs  of  the  plant's  own  happi- 
Desa  and  perfection ;  they  are  useless  to  us,  except  as  they  give  ua 

'  Compare  MUton. 

"  Tliey  at  her  coming  apmn?; 
Ajsd  touched  by  her  fair  lendaace,  g^^^J^^^^^  S^*" 


pleasure  in  our  eympathiziug  with  that  of  the  plant,  and  if  we 
BGo  a  leaf  withered  or  sliriuik  or  worni-eateu,  we  nay  it  ib  ugly, 
and  feel  it  to  be  most  puinful,  not  because  it  hurts  u.^  but  be- 
cause it  seems  to  hurt  the  plant,  and  conveys  to  us  au  idea  of 
pain  and  disease  and  failure  of  life  in  it. 

Tliat  the  amount  of  pleasure  we  receive  is  in  exiict  propor 
tion  to  the  appearance  of  vigor  and  senaibility  in  the  plant,  is 
easily  proved  by  observing  the  effect  of  those  wliieh  show  the 
evidences  of  it  in  the  least  degree,  aw,  for  inntancp,  any  of  tbe  cacti 
not  in  flower.  Their  masses  are  heavy  and  simple,  their  growth 
dow,  their  various  parts  jointed  on  one  to  another,  as  if  they 
were  buckled  or  pinned  together  ineteiul  of  growing  out  of  each 
other,  (note  the  singular  imposition  in  many  of  them,  the 
prickly  pear  for  instance,  of  the  fruit  upon  the  body  of  the  plant, 
80  that  it  looks  like  a  swelling  or  disease,)  and  often  farther  op. 
posed  by  harsh  truncation  of  line  as  in  the  cactus  trnncato- 
phylla.  All  these  circumstances  so  concur  to  {leprive  the  plant 
of  vital  evidences,  that  wo  receive  from  it  more  sense  of  pain 
than  of  beauty  ;  and  yet  even  hero,  the  sharpness  of  the  angles, 
the  symmetrical  order  and  strength  of  the  spines,  the  fresh  and 
even  color  of  the  body,  are  looked  for  earnestly  as  signs  of 
healthy  condition,  our  pain  is  increased  by  their  absencej  and 
indefinitely  increased  if  blotches,  and  other  ap]>carances  of 
bruise  and  decay  interfere  with  that  little  lifo  which  the  plant 
seems  to  possess. 

The  same  singular  characters  belong  in  animals  to  the  cnis- 
tacea,  as  to  the  lobster,  crab,  scoqiion,  etc.,  and  in  grout  meas- 
nre  deprive  them  of  the  beauty  which  wc  find  in  hi^^hur  orders, 
BO  that  we  are  reduced  to  look  for  their  beauty  to  tsiugle  parts 
and  joints,  and  not  to  the  whole  animal. 

Now  T  wish  jiarticularly  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  all 
these  sensations  of  beauty  in  the  plant  arise  from  onr  unselfish 
sympathy  with  its  happiness,  and  not  from  any  view  of  the 
|5.  Thia  Bympn-  qualities  in  it  which  may  bring  good  to  us,  nor 
B^  do<i'noi'^-  *^^^"  ivon\  our  acknowledgment  in  it  of  any  moral 
pidmiuty.  condition  beyond  that  of  mere  felicity;  for  such 
an  acknowledgment,  belongs  to  the  second  operation,  of  IKq 
theoretic  UvuUj  (compare  §  2,)  and  not  to  Uie  &^m^aX\\vi^\(i 
pari  which  wc  are  at  present  examining  ;    so  that  "we  ftNftTi.^ 
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that  in  tliia  respect,  the  moment  we  bep^n  to  look  upon  an; 
creature  as  siiborditiiite  to  Rome  purpose  out  of  itself,  some  of  th 
sense  of  organic  beauty  is  lost  Thus,  when  we  are  told  that  th 
leaves  of  a  plant  are  occupied  in  decomposing  carbonic  acid,  an 
preparing  ox'ygen  for  ub,  wo  begin  to  look  upon  it  with  so 
such  indifference  as  nj>ou  a  gasometer.  It  lias  become  a  ma- 
chine ;  aomo  of  our  sense  of  its  happiness  is  gone  ;  its  emanation 
of  inherent  life  is  no  longer  pure.  The  bending  trunk,  waving 
to  and  fro  in  the  wind  above  the  waterfall,  is  beautiful  because 
it  is  happy,  though  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  us.  The  s; 
trunk,  hewn  down  and  thrown  across  the  stream,  has  lost  i 
beauty.  It  serves  as  a  bridge, — it  has  become  useful  ;  it  lives 
not  for  itself,  and  its  beauty  is  gone,  or  wliat  it  retains  is  purely 
t)'piea],  dependent  on  its  lines  and  colors,  not  on  its  fanction^B 
Saw  it  into  planks,  and  though  now  adapted  to  become  perma- 
nently useful,  it-s  whole  beauty  is  lost  forever,  or  to  be  regained 
only  in  part  when  decay  and  ruin  shall  have  withdrawn  it  a. 
from  use,  and  left  it  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  nature  the  vel 
vet  moss  aud  varied  lichen,  which  may  again  suggest  ideas  of 
inherent  happiness,  and  tint  its  mouldering  sides  with  hues  of 
life.  J 

There  is  something,  I  think,  peculiarly  beautiful  and  inw 
structive  in  this  unselfishness  of  the  tlieoretic  faculty,  and  in  ita 
abhorrence  of  all  utility  which  is  based  on  the  paiu  or  destruc-j 
tion  of  any  creature,  for  in  such  ministering  to  each  other  as  i^ 
consistent  with  tlic  essence  and  energy  of  both,  it  takes  delight, 
as  in  the  clothing  of  the  rock  by  the  herbage,  and  the  feeding  of 
the  herbage  by  the  stream. 

But  still  more  distinct  evidence  of  ita  being  indeed  the  ex 
pression  of  happiness  to  which  we  look  for  our  first  pleasure  in 
organic  form,  is  to  be  found  in  the  way  in  which  we  regard  th 
bodily  frame  of  animals  :  of  which  it  is  to  be  note 
with  rohpt-ct  to  first,  that  there  is  not  anythiiig  which  catises  s 

intense  and  tormenting  a  sense  of  ugliness  as  any 
scar,  wound,   monstrosity,  or  imperfection  which  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  animal's  ease  and  health  ;  and  that  although  in 
rejE!'et^ih)es,  where  there  is  no  inimediMte  sense  of  pain,  we  are 
oowpnnitiveJy  iittlo  hurt  by  excrebceuccs  aiitV  vrre^wVdrvtics,  but 
^^^ sometimes  even  delighted  with  t\iem,  •^xA  loTvi.Qt  >i)MStti,,  •&& 
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chilJrcn  of  tho  oflli-applo,  iintl  sometimes  look  upon  tliera  as 
more  interesting  than  tlie  uniujured  contlitious,  its  in  the  gnarled 
and  knotted  trunks  of  trees  ;  yet  the  slightest  approach  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  animal  form  is  regarded  with  intense  horror, 
merely  from  tho  stuiso  of  pain  it  conveya.  And,  in  the  second 
f  7.  And  u  i«  de-  place,  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  whenever  we  dissect 
!S?^ormecto"  ^^^^  animal  frame,  or  conceive  it  as  dissected,  and 
"''""•  suhstitute  in  our  ideas  the  neatness   of  mecliani- 

cjd  contrivance  for  tl»o  pleasure  of  the  animal ;  the  moment 
we  ixiduco  enjoyment  to  ingenuity,  and  volition  to  leverage, 
that  instant  all  Kenae  of  heauty  disappears.  Take,  for  instanco, 
the  action  of  the  limh  of  the  ostridi,  which  is  beautiful  so  h>ng 
as  we  see  it  in  its  swift  nphfting  ah>ng  tho  desert  santis,  and 
trace  in  tho  tread  of  it  her  scorn  of  the  horse  and  liis  rider,  but 
would  infinitely  lose  of  its  impressivenass,  if  we  could  see  the 
spring  ligament  playing  backwards  and  forwards  in  alternate 
jerks  over  the  tubercle  at  the  hock  joint.  Take  again  tho  action 
of  the  d»rsal  fin  of  tlie  sliark  tribe.  So  long  as  we  observe  the 
uniform  energy  of  motion  in  the  whole  frame,  the  hish  of  the 
tail,  bound  of  body,  and  instantanoons  lowering  of  tho  doi-sal,  to 
avoid  the  resistance  of  the  water  iis  it  turns,  there  is  high  sense 
of  organic  power  and  beauty.  But  when  wo  dissect  the  dorsal, 
and -find  that  its  superior  ray  is  supported  in  its  position  by  a 
peg  iu  a  notch  at  its  base,  and  that  when  the  fin  is  to  be  lowered, 
the  peg  has  to  bo  taken  out,  and  whon  it  is  raised  put  in  again  ; 
althougli  we  aro  tilled  with  wonder  at  tlie  ingenuity  of  tho  me- 
chajiical  contrivance,  all  our  sense  of  beauty  is  gone,  and  not  to 
be  recovered  until  we  again  see  tho  fin  playing  on  the  animal's 
body,  apparently  by  its  own  will  alone,  with  the  life  running 
iilong  its  rays.  It  is  by  a  beiiutiful  ordinance  of  tlui  Creator 
that  all  these  mechanisms  are  concealed  from  sight,  though  open 
to  investigation,  and  that  in  all  whicli  is  outwardly  manifested 
we  seem  to  see  his  presence  rather  than  his  workmanship,  and 
the  mysterious  breath  of  life,  rather  than  tho  manipulation  of 
matter. 

As,  thoTOfore,  it  appears  from  all  evidence  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  felicity  which  we  first  desire  in  organic  form,  \i  Vi  vjxuVevA. 
from  reason,  its  denwustrdhle  by  experience,  that  t\\o&c  lotTcva 
nj/f  be   the  most  heautifu]  (aJwa/s,   observe,  \ea\mg  t^jv^c^a^ 
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boaaty  ont  of  the  question)  which  exhibit  most  of  power,  and 
seem  capable  of  most  quick  and  I'oyous  sensation,  licnce  we 
find  gradations  of  beauty  from  the  appurent  impcuetrableneas  of 
hide  and  sUiw  motion  of  tlie  clephaui  and  rhinoceros,  from  the 
foul  occupation  of  the  vulture,  from  Uie  earthy  struggling  of 
the  worm,  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  butterfly,  the  buoyancy  of  the 
lark,  the  ewiftnesa  of  the  fawn  and  the  horse,  the  fair  and 
kingly  sensibility  of  man. 

Thus  far  tfion,  the  theoretic  faculty  i^  concerned  with  the 
happiness  of  animals,  and  its  exercise  depends  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  affections  only.  Let  ua  next  observe  how  it  ia  concerned 
IB.  The  ieeona  with  the  moral  functions  of  imimala,  and  therefore 
KS^5ic°racaUy  how  it  is  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  every 
fiJcTrt^^^Sicc 'of  "^oral  sense.  There  is  not  any  organic  creature, 
moral  Judgment.  \,^^i  jq  jtg  hjstory  and  habits  it  shall  exemplify 
or  illustrate  to  us  some  moral  excellence  or  deficiency,  or 
some  paint  of  God's  providential  government,  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  know.  Thus  the  functions  and  the  fates 
of  animals  are  distributed  to  them,  with  a  variety  which 
exhibits  to  ns  the  dignity  and  results  of  almost  every  passion 
and  kind  of  conduct,  some  lilthy  and  slothful,  pining  and  un- 
happy ;  Bome  rapacious,  restless,  and  cruel ;  some  ever  earnest 
and  laborions,  and,  I  think,  unhappy  in  their  endless  labor, 
creatures,  like  the  bee,  that  heap  up  riches  and  cannot  tt^ll  who 
shall  gather  them,  and  others  employed  like  angels  in  endless 
offices  of  love  and  praise.  Of  which  when,  in  right  condition 
of  mind,  we  esteem  those  most  beautiful,  whose  functions  are 
the  most  noble,  whether  as  some,  in  mere  energy,  or  as  others, 
in  moral  honor,  eo  that  we  look  with  hate  on  the  foulness  of 
the  sloth,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  adder,  and  the  rage  of  the 
hyena  :  with  the  honor  due  to  their  earthly  wisdom  we  invest 
the  earnest  ant  and  unwearied  bee  ;  but  wc  look  with  full  per* 
ception  of  sacred  function  to  the  tribes  of  burning  plumage  and 
choral  voice.*  And  so  whnt  lesson  we  might  receive  for  our 
earthly  conduct  from  the  creeping  and  laborious  things,  waif 
taught  us  by  that  earthly  king  who  made  silver  to  be  in  Jeruso- 

*  "  Type  of  the  wise — who  soar,  but  ucv^er  roiiui. 
True  to  the  icindred  points  ot  licftvtn  vuidVomft." 
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lem  as  atones  (yet  thereafter  was  less  rioli  towards  God).  But  from 
the  lips  of  an  heavenly  King,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head, 
we  were  taught  what  Icssou  we  have  to  learn  from  tliosG  higher 
creatures  who  sow  not,  nor  rt^ap,  nor  gather  into  barns,  for 
their  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  looking  with  this 
rightly  balanced  judgment  on  the  moral  functions  of  the  animal 
tribes,  owing  to  the  independent  and  often  opiiosingcliaraetera  of 
typical  beauty,  which  are  among  them,  as  it  seems, 
arbitrarily  distributed,  so  that  the  most  fierce  and 
cmel  are  often  clothed  in  the  liveliest  colors,  and  strengthened  by 
the  noblest  forms,  with  this  only  exception,  that  so  far  as  1  know, 
there  is  no  high  beauty  in  any  slothful  animal,  but  even  among 
those  of  prey,  its  characters  exist  in  exalted  measure  npon  those 
that  range  and  pursue,  and  are  in  equal  degree  withdrawn  from 
those  that  lie  subtly  and  silently  in  the  covert  of  the  reed  and 
fens.     But  that  mind  only  is  fully  disciplined  in  its  theoi*etic 
power,  which  can,  when  it  chooses,  throwing  off  the  sympathies 
and  repugnancies  with  which  the  ideas  of  destructivenesa  or  of 
innocence  accustom  us  to  i*egard  tho  animal  tribes,  a&  well  aa 
those  meaner  likes  and  dislikes  which  arise,  I  think,  from  the 
greater  or  less  resemblance  of  animal  powers  to  our  own,  can 
pursue  the  pleasures  of  typical  beauty  down  to  the  scales  of  the 
alligator,  the  coils  of  tho  serpent,  and  tho  joints  of  the  beetle  ; 
and  again,  on  the  other  liand,  regardless  of  the  impressions  of 
typical  beauty,  accept;  from  each  creature,  great  or  small,  tho 
more  important  lessons    taught  by  its  position  ia  creation  as 
snfferer  or  chastisor,  a&  lowly  or  having  dominion,  as  of  foul 
habit  or  lofty  aspiration,  and  from  the  several  perfections  which 
an  illustrate  or  possess,  counige,  perseverance,  industry,  or  in- 
telhgence,  or,  higher  yet,  of  love  and  patience,  and  fidelity  and 
no.  The  inflit-  rojoicing,  and  never  weaned  praise.     Which  moral 
S^»  m  cxpfS!  perfections  that  they  indeed  are  productive,  in  pro- 
**^  portion  to  their  expression,  of  instant  beauty  in- 

stinctively felt,  ia  best  proved   by  comparing  those  parts  of 
animals  in  which  they  are  definitely  expressed,  as  for  instance 
tiie  eye,  of  which  we  shall  find  those  ugliest  which  \vaNfe  '\v\  \X\^ivcL 
no  expression  nor  ]ife  whatever,   but  a  corpae-WVui  %tox^, 
M  iadeBnite  meaniDgJess  glaring,  aa  in  somo  \i^\\U,  tV 
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owls  and  cats,  aiid  mostly  of  insects  find  of  all  creaturea 
■which  the  oyo  seems  riithcr  an  external,  optical  int?trument  thi 
a  bodily  member  through  which  emotion  and  virtue  of  bouI  mi 
"be  expressed.,  (aa  pre-eminently  in  the  cliameleon.)  because  t\ 
seeming  want  of  sensibility  and  vitality  in  a  living  creature 
the  most  painful  of  all  wants.     And  next  to  these  in  uglinc 
come  the  eyes  that  gain  vitality  indeed,  but  only  by  means 
the  expression  of  intense  malignity,  as  in  the  serpent  and  al 
gator  ;  and  iicst  to  these,  to  whose  malignity  is  added  the  virti 
of  subtlety  an<l  keenness,  as  of  the  lynx  and  hawk  ;  and  thei 
by  diminishing  the  malignity  and  increasing  the  expressions 
comprehensiveness  and  determination,  we  arrive  at  those  of  tl 
lion  and  caglc,  and  at  last,  by  destroying  malignity  altogetlu 
at  the  fair  eye  of  the  herbivorous  tribes,  wherein  tho  supcnoil 
of  beauty  consists  always  in  tho  greater  or  less  sweetness 
gentleness  primarily,  as  in  the  gazelle,  camel,  and  ox,  and  in 
greater  or  less  intellect,  secondarily,  as  in  the  horae  and  doj 
ai»d  finally,  in  gentleness  and  intellect  both  in  man.    And  agi] 
taking  the  mouth,  another  source  of  expression,   wo   find 
ngliest  where  it  has  none,  as  mostly  in  fish,  or  perhaiJS  whoi 
without  gaining  much  in  expression  of  any  kind,  it  becomes  j 
formidable  destructive  instrument,  tie  again  in  the  alligator,  an^ 
then,  by  some  increase  of  expression,  wo  arrive  at  birds*  beal 
whei'ein  there  is  morc  obtained  by  tiie  diiferent  ways  of  sett 
on  the  mandibles  tlian  is  commonly  supposed,  (compare  tho 
of  tho  duck  and  the  eagle,)  and  thonco  we  rejich  tho  finely  d< 
veloped    lips    of    tlie   carnivora,  which  nevertheless  lose  tl 
beauty  they  have,  in  the  actions  of  snarling  and  biting,  and 
these  we  piiss  to  tho  nobler  becauso  gentler  and  more  sensibl* 
of  the  horse,  camel,  and  fawn,  and  so  again  up  to  man,  oul 
there  is  less  traceablencss  of  the  principle  in  the  mouths  of  tl 
lower  animals,  because  they  are  in  slight  measure  only  capt 
of  expression,  and  chiefly  used  na  instruments,  and  that  of 
function,  whnrf^ns  in  man  tho  month  is  given  most  definitely 
a  means  of  expression,  beyond  and  above  its  lower  function! 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  on  this  subject  in 
ISssiiy  on  Expression,  and  compare  the  mouth  of  the  negro  he 
^j'ren  by  Mm  (p.  58,  third  edition)  v.-"a\\  t\\at  of  ItaJfaellc's 
Catherine.     I  filiaU  illustrate  tlie  aub^cet  tactVct  Vftt(sal\Ait 
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^vin^  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  demons  of  Orcagna's  Inferno, 
TTith  projecting  incisors,  and  that  of  a  tish  and  a  swine,  in  op- 
position topnro  graminivorous  and  human  forms  ;  but  at  present 
it  \&  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  insist  on  the  single  great  prin- 
ciple, that,  wherever  expression  is  possible,  and  uninterfercd 
with  by  characters  of  typical  beauty,  which  confuse  tlio  subject 
eiceediugly  as  regards  the  mouth,  (for  tlio  t}'])ical  beauty  of  the 
carnivorous  lips  is  on  a  grand  scale,  while  it  exists  in  very  low 
degree  in  the  beaks  of  birds,)  whenever,  I  say,  these  considcra- 
:ion8  do  not  interfere,  the  beauty  of  the  animal  form  is  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  moral  or  intellectual  virtue  ex- 
pressed by  it ;  and  wherever  beauty  exists  at  all,  there  is  some 
kind  of  virtue  to  wliich  it  is  owing,  as  the  majesty  of  tlie  lion's 
eye'ia  owing  not  to  its  ferocity,  but  to  its  seriousness  and  seem- 
ing intellect,  and  of  the  lion*a  mouth  to  its  strength  and  sensi- 
bility, and  not  its  gnashing  of  teeth,  nor  wrinkling  in  its 
wrath  ;  and  fartlier  he  it  noted,  tliat  of  the  intcllentual  or  moral 
Tirtues,  the  moral  are  those  which  areattendLnl  with  moat  beauty, 
flo  Umt  the  gontlc  eye  of  the  gazelle  is  fairer  to  look  upon  than 
tlie  more  keen  glaneo  of  men,  if  it  bo  unkind. 

Of  the  i>ai*al]el  effects  of  expression  upon  plants  there  is  little 

to  be  noted,  as  the  mere  naming  of  the  subject  cannot  but  bring 

oountlesa  illustrations  to  the  mind  of  every  reader  :   only  this, 

III  j^  ^,go  In  that,  as  wo  saw  they  were  loss  susceptible  of  our 

''"^  sympathetic  love,  owing  to  the  absence  in  them  of 

capability  of  enjoyment,  so  they  are  less  open  to  the  affections 

l«Bwl  npon  the  expression  of  moral  virtue,  owing  to  their  want 

of  volition  ;  so  that  even  on  those  of  them  wliich  are  deadly  and 

ankind  we  look  not  witiiout  pleasure,  the  more  because  this  their 

I'sW  operation  cannot  be  by  them  outwardly  expressed,  but  only 

"  -  -  empirically  known  ;  so  that  of  the  outward  seemings  nnd  ex- 

ns  of  plants,  there  arc  few  but  are  in  some  way  good  and 

re  beautiful,  as  of  humility,  and  modesty,  and  love  of 

,^^ ...  and  things,  iu  the  reaching  out  of  their  arms,  and  clasp- 

«iE  of  their  tendrils  ;  and  energy  of  resistance,  and  patience  of 

•T^j  and  beneficence  one  towards  another  in  shade  and  pro- 

i,  and  to  us  also  in  scents  and  fruits  (for  ol  tVve\T  \\e'A\'R% 

*irtnos,  however  important  to  as,  there  is  no  more  outvjv«^  ^Tl^j. 

WAtiwwg  tJiHu  of  their  properties  mortal  or  dangcxow^^ 
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Whence,  in  fine,  looking  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  orgaui 
nature,  wc  find  that  our  full  receiving  of  its  beauty  depends  Urst 
on  the  Hcndibility  and  then  on  the  accuracy  aud   touchstone 

BoMpitaja.  faitl»f»ilncss  of  the  heart  in  its  moral  judgments, 
that  it  is  necesiiary  that  we  should  not  only  love 
creatures  well,  hut  esteem  them  in  tliut  order  whicli  is  accordin 
to  God*s  laws  and  not  according  to  our  own  human  passiom 
and  preditoctiona,  not  looking  for  swiftness,  and  strength,  and 
cunning,  rabher  than  for  patience  and  kindness,  still  less  de 
lighting  in  their  animosity  and  crnelty  one  towards  anothe 
neither,  if  it  may  be  avoided,  interfering  with  the  working  o 
nature  in  any  way,  nor,  when  we  interfere  to  obtain  servicfl 
judging  from  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  animal  or  vegetabl 
so  induced  ;  for  we  see  every  day  the  theoretic  faculty  entitelj 
destroyed  in  those  who  are  interested  in  particuhir  animals,  b; 
their  delight  in  the  results  of  their  own  teaching,  and  by  tin 
vain  straining  of  curiosity  for  new  forms  such  as  nature  neve 
intended,  as  the  disgusting  typos  for  instance,  which  we  Hei 
earnestly  sought  for  by  the  fanciers  of  rabbits  and  pigeons,  am 
constantly  in  horses,  substituting  for  the  true  and  halancec 
beauty  of  the  free  creature  some  morbid  development  of  a  singl 
power,  as  of  swiftness  in  tho  racer,  at  the  expense,  in  oertai 
measure,  of  the  animaVs  healthy  constitution  and  fineness  of 
form  ;  and  so  the  deliglit  of  horticulturista  in  the  spoiling  of 
plants  ;  so  that  in  all  cases  we  are  to  beware  of  such  opinions  oi 
seem  in  any  way  referable  to  liuman  pride,  or  crcn  to  the  gi*ato< 
ful  or  pernicious  influence  of  things  upon  ourselves,  and  to  caa 
the  mind  free,  and  out  of  ourselves,  humbly,  and  yet  ahvays  ij 
that  noble  position  of  pause  above  the  other  visible  creaturoa 
nearer  God  than  they,  which  we  authoritatively  hold,  thouci 
looking  down  upon  them,  and  testing  the  clearness  of  our  mora 
vision  by  the  extent,  and  fulness,  and  constancy  of  our  pleasur 
in  the  light  of  God's  love  as  it  embraces  them,  and  tlie  harmon] 
of  his  lioly  laws,  that  forever  bring  mercy  out  of  rapine,  and  re 
ligion  out  of  wrath. 
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HlTHKBTO  we  have  obsoryed  the  conclugions  of  the  tBeote^o 
faculty  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  happiness,  and  of  idorq 
or  leaa  exalted  function  existing  between  different  orders  of  or- 
Mnic  being.     But  wo  must  pursue  the  inquiry  far-' 
of  ruuumciit  or  ther  yet,  una  observe  what  imprefisiuus  of  beauty 
S»B  In  erury  oni.  are  connected  with  more  or  less  {lerfeut  fulfilment 
of  tlie  appointed  function  by  dillerent  individuals 
of  the  same  gpecies.      Wo  are  now  no  longer    called  to   pro- 
oonnce   apon  worthiness   of   <>ecupation   or   dignity  of   dispo- 
eition  ;  but  both  employment  and  capacity  being  known,  and 
the  animaVs  position  and  duty  fixed,  we  have  to  regard  it  in  that 
roapoot  alone,  comparing  it  with  other  individuals  of  its  species, 
and  to.dcterminc  how  far  it  worthily  executes  its  office  ;  whether, 
if  scorpion,,  it  hath  poison  enough,  or  if  tiger.  stix'Ugth  enough, 
or  if  dove,  innoceaco  onougii.  to  sustain  rightly  its  place  in  cre- 
stioD ,  and  come  up  to  the  pei-fect  idea  of  dove,  tiger,  or  scorpion. 
In  the  fiirst  or  sjTnpathetio  oppnition  of  the  theoretic  faculty, 
it  will  be  remembered,  we  receive  jileiiaure  from  the  signs  of 
mere  happiness  in  living  things.     In  the  second  theoretic  opera- 
tion of  comparing  and  judging,  we  constituted  ourselves  such 
judges  of  the  lower  creatures  as  Adam  was  made  by  God  when 
thoy  were  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  and  Ave  allowed  of  beauty 
tn  them  as  they  reached,  more  or  less,  to  that  standard  of  moral 
perfection  by  which  we  test  ourselves.     But,  in  the  third  place, 
wo  are  to  come  down  again  from  the  judgment  seat,  and  taking 
it  for  granted  that  every  creature  of  God  is  in  some  way  good, 
»nd  has  a  duty  and  specific  operation  providentially  accessory  to 
the  well-being  of  all,  we  axe  to  look  in  this  faith  to  that  employ- 
mem  and  nature  of  each,  and  to  derive  pleasure  from  W\^\x  ^tv- 
tiro  perfection  and  Dtaess  for  the  duty  they  have  to  5Lo,  iv.^^  m 
tt/re  laWImeDt  of  it :  and  80  we  are  to  take  pVeaawxe 
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find  beauty  in  the  ipa^Tiificont  binding  toj^tlier  of  tlie  jai 
the  ichthyosaurus  "fiij'eutchinpr  and  holding,  nnd  in  the  odai 
tion  of  the  lion'im'^priaf^ino-,  and  of  tho  locust  for  destroyii 

'  and  of  the  l«rk  J$or  singing,  and  in  every  creature  for  tbe 
ing  of  tliiit.ivhioh  God  has  made  it  to  do.     Whicli  faithful  pli 
ure  iu  tlic  ppfcojition  of  tho  perfect  operation  of  lower  creati 
I  have  l^iaced  last  among  the  perfections  of  tho  theoretic  it 
concerning  tlicm,  because  it  is  commonly  last  acquired, 
owiiig;i6  tiao  humbleness  and  trustfulness  of  ho«rt  which  it 
rttfliids,  and  because  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  tbe  hubits 

'•'glriictoroof  every  creature,  such  as  we  can  but  inipei-fectly  posss 
Tlio  perfect  idea  of  tho  form  and  condition  in  which  :dl  tbe 

"  properties  of  the  species  are  fully  developed,  is  called  tbe  ideal  of 
the  species.  The  (question  of  the  nature  of  ideal  conception  oC 
js.  Tiietwoseni-  species,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  mind 
"ideal  '^•''*' Either  ^'^"^'^^  ^^  ^t,  has  bccn  thc  subject  of  so  much  di 
of^tSe"  imafiK  ^'**"'  ^"'^  sourcG  of  SO  much  embarrassment,  chi 
"""•  owing    to  that  unfortunate    distinction    beti 

idealism  and  realism  which  leads  most  peojjle  to  imagine 
ideal  opposed  to  the  real,  and  therefore  false,  that  I  tliinl 
necessary  to  request  the  reader's  most  careful  attention  to 
following  positions. 

Any  work  of  art  which  represents,  not  a  material  object, 
the  mental  conception  of  a  material  object,  is,  in  the  prii 
sense  of  the  word  ideal  ;    that  is  to  say,  it  represents  an 
and  not  a  thing.     Any  work  of  art  which  represents  or  real 
a  material  objectj  is,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  unid< 
Ideal  works  of  art,  therefore,  in  this  first  sense,   repi 
the  result  of  an  act  of  imagination,  and  are  good  or  bad  in 
portion  to  the  healthy  condition  and  general  power  of  tho  u 
nation,  irhoso  acts  they  represent. 

Unidcal  works  of  art  (tho  studious  production  of  whicl 
termed  realism)  represent  aetnal  existing  things,  and  are 
or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  reprcEentation. 

All  entirely  bad  works  of  art  may  be  divided  into 
which,  professing  to  be  imaginative,  hear  no  stamp  of  imagii 
tion,  and  are  therefore  false,  and  those  wliich,  professing  to] 

rcpresentatlvQ  of  matter,  miss  of  tho  representation   and 
therefore  nugatory. 
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It  ia  the  habit  of  mofit  observers  to  regard  art  as  reprosonta- 
tvo  of  matter,  and  to  look  only  for  the  entireness  of  reprcsenUi- 
tion  ;  and  it  was  to  this  view  of  art  that  1  liniiled  the  argu- 
ments of  the  former  Bocfciong  of  tho  present  work,  wherein  hav- 
ing to  oppose  the  couchiaions  of  a  criticism  eutiroly  based  upon 
the  realist  system,  1  was  compelled  to  meet  tliat  criticism  on  its 
offn  grounds.  But  the  greater  part  of  works  of  art,  more 
especially  those  devoted  to  tho  expression  of  ideas  of  beauty, 
are  the  results  of  tho  agency  of  imagination,  their  worthiness 
depending,  as  aboTe  stated,  on  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
imagination. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
reapecting  the  worthiness  of  such  works,  to  define  and  examine 
the  natuiH)  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  to  determine  first 
what  are  tho  signs  or  conditions  of  its  existence  at  all  ;  and 
wcondly,  what  are  the  evidences  of  its  healthy  and  efficient  ex- 
istenoe,  upon  which  examination  I  shall  enter  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  tho  present  part. 

But  there  is  another  sense  of  tho  word  ideal  besides  tliis,  and 
it  is  that  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.     It  is  evident  that, 
£0  long  as  we  use  tlie  word  to  signify  that  art  which  represents 
^k>orto  porfec-  ^^^^^  '^"^  ^^^  things,  we  may  use  it  as  tnily  of  the 
0t«tt7pe.         j^j-t;  which  represents  an  idea  of  Caliban,  and  not 
leal  Caliban,  as  of  the  art  which  represents  an  idea  of  Antinuus, 
and  not  real  Antinous.     For  that  is  as  mnch  imagination  which 
conceives  the  monster  as  which  conceives  tho  miin.     If,  however, 
Caliban  and  Antinons  be  creatures  of  the  same  species,  and  the 
form  of  the  one  contain  not  the  fully  developed  types  or  charac- 
ters of  tho  species,  while  the  form  of  the  other  presents  tho 
preater  part  of  them,  then  the  latter  is  said  to  be  a  form  more 
ideal  tlian  tho  other,  as  a  nearer  approximation  to  tlio  general 
dea  or  conception  of  the  species. 

Kow  it  is  evident  that  this  use  of  the  word  ideal  is  much  less 
accurate  than  the  other,  from  which  it  is  derived,  for  it  rests  on 
the  assumption  that  the  assemblage  of  all  the  characters  of  a 
Thi*»  Uat  sp*?cics  iu  their  perfect  development  cannot  exist 
but  in  the  imagination.  For  if  it  can  actually 
and  in  reality  ex'tBt,  it  is  not  right  to  caW  '\V\^e^ 
or   \initgivtiry;  it  would   be  better  to  call  it  chftTOGteTvatw  ox 
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general,  and  to  rcscrvo  tho  word  ideal  for  the  reaults  of 
operation  of  the  imagination,  cither  on  the  perfect  or  imper 

forms. 

Neverthelesg,  the  word  ideal  has  been  so  long  and  nnive; 
accepted  in  this  sense,  tiiut  I  think  it  better  to  continue  the 
of  it,  so  only  that  the  reader  will  be  careful  to  obaorve  the 
tinction  in  the  sense,  according  to  the  subject  matter  under 
cussion.     At  present  then,  using  it  as  expressive  of  the  no' 
generic  form  which  indicates  the  full  perfection  of  the  cnm 
in  all  ita  functions,  I  wish  to  examine  how  far  this  pcrcep 
exists  or  may  exist  in  niiture,  and  if  not  in  nature,  how  it  is 
us  discoverable  or  imaginable. 

Now  it  ia  better,  when  wb  wish  to  arrive  at  truth,  always  to  take 
familiar  instances,  wherein  tho  mind  ia  not  likely  to  be  bi 
by  any  elevated  aBSOciations  or  favorite  theories.  Lot  ns 
therefore,  fix*st,  what  kind  of  ideal  form  may  be 
Fin-i.  In  uio lower  tributed  to  a  limpet  or  an  oyster,  that  is  to 
whether  all  oysters  do  or  do  not  come  up  to 
entire  notion  or  idea  of  an  oyster.  T  apprehend  that,  altho 
in  respect  of  eize,  age,  and  kind  of  feeding,  there  may  be  so: 
difference  between  them,  yet  of  those  wl^ich  are  of  fnll  size 
healthy  condition  there  will  bo  found  many  wbieli  fulfil 
conditions  of  an  opter  in  every  respect,  and  thixt  so  porfec 
that  we  could  not,  by  combining  the  features  of  two  or  mi 
together,  produce  a  more  perfect  oyster  than  any  that  wo  see. 
suppose  also,  that,  out  of  a  number  of  healthy  fish,  birds, 
beasts  of  the  same  species,  it  would  not  bo  easy  to  select  an  in 
Tidual  as  superior  to  all  the  rest  ;  neither  by  comparing  two 
more  of  the  nobler  examples  together,  to  arrive  at  the  cimcep- 
tion  of  a  form  superior  to  that  of  either  ;  but  that,  thongh  thft 
accidents  of  more  abundant  food  or  more  fitting  habitjition  may 
induce  among  tbcm  some  vurictios  of  size,  strength,  jvnd  color, 
yet  the  entire  generic  form  would  be  presented  by  many,  neither 
would  any  art  be  able  to  arid  to  or  diminish  from  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  right  to  use  the  word  ideal  of  the  gen- 
eric forms  of  these  creatures,  of  which  we  see  actual  examples; 
but  if  we  are  to  use  it,  then  bo  it  distinctly  understood  that  their 
f&  In  wh*t  con-  jdcali'ty  consists  in  the  fnll  development  of  all  the 
aistcat.  powers  and  properties  ot  ftiB  ct«s3fc(vc^  ^&  wich,  and 
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is  iiicousistcnt  with  accirlental  or  imperfect  developments,  iiiul 
evea  with  great  variation  from  uvemgo  &\ze,  the  ideal  size  iK'ing 
neither  gigantic  nor  diminutive,  but  tho  utmost  grandeur  and 
entircuess  of  proportion  at  a  certain  point  above  tlio  mean  size  ; 
for  as  more  individuals  always  fall  short  of  generic  size  than  rise 
above  it,  tho  generic  is  above  the  average  or  mean  size.  And 
ibis  perfection  of  the  creature  invariably  involves  the  utmost 
possible  degree  of  all  those  properties  of  beauty,  both  typical  and 
vital,  which  it  is  appointed  to  possess. 

Let  us  next  observe  the  conditions  of  ideality  in  Tegctables. 
Out  of  a  large  number  of  primroses  or  violets,  I  apprehend  that, 
although  one  or  two  might  bo  larger  than  nil  the  rest,  tho 
$7.  Meal  form  in  ^P'^tei"  P^i^t  would  1)0  vcFV  Sufficient  primroses  and 
fifettiiies.  yiolets.     And  that  we  could,  by  no  study  nor  com- 

bination of  violets,  conceive  of  a  better  violet  than  many  in  tho 
bed.  And  so  generally  of  the  blossoms  and  separate  membcra 
of  ail  vegetables. 

But  among  the  entire  forms  of  the  complex  vegetables,  as  of 
oalc-trces,  for  instance,  there  exists  very  largo  and  constant  differ- 
ence, some  being  what  we  hold  to  be  fine  oaks,  as  in  parks,  and 
places  where  they  are  taken  care  of,  and  have  their  own  way, 
nd  some  are  but  poor  and  mean  oaks,  which  have  had  no  one  to 
ake  care  of  them,  but  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  themselves. 

That  which  wo  have  to  determine  is,  whether  ideality  bo 
jredicablc  of  tho  fine  oaks  only,  or  whether  the  poor  and  mean 
►aka  also  may  be  considered  as  ideal,  that  is,  coming  up  to  tho 
onditions  of  oak,  and  the  general  notion  of  oak. 

Now  there  is  this  difference  between  the  positions  held  in  cre- 
ition  by  animals  and  plants,  and  thence  in  the  dispositions  with 
hich  we  regard  them  ;  that  the  animals,  being  for  the  most 
8.  Thp  (UfTcr-  P^^^t  locomotlve,  arc  capable  both  of  living  where 
wwL  ^1^  ^^^y  choose,  and  of  obtaining  what  food  they  want, 
d  wiiniais.  j^jjjj  Qf  fulfilling  all  tho  conditions  necessary  to  their 
lealth  and  perfection.  Forwjiich  reason  they  are  answerable  for 
ich  health  and  perfection,  and  we  alioiild  be  displeased  and  hurt 
Iwc  did  not  find  it  in  ono  individual  as  well  as  another. 

But  the  case  is  evidently  different  with  plants.     They  avoi  m- 

ended  lixedlv  to  occupy  many  phccs  comparatively  uw^t  lot 

hernj  and  to  SII  tip  all  the  spaces  where  gi-eennesa,  and  cooVae^a, 
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and  ornament,  and  oxygen  are  wanted,  and  that  with  very  little 
reference  to  their  comfort  or  convenience.  Now  it  would  be 
hard  upon  the  plant  if,  after  being  tied  to  a  particular  b 
where  it  is  indeed  much  wanted,  and  is  a  great  blessing,  b 
where  it  lias  enough  to  do  to  live,  whence  it  cannot  move  to  ob- 
tain what  it  wants  or  likes,  but  must  stretch  its  imfortunatc 
arms  here  and  there  for  bare  breath  and  light,  and  split  its  wa; 
among  rocks,  and  grope  for  8ustt>nance  in  unkindly  soil ; 
would  bo  hard  npon  the  plant,  I  say,  if  under  all  these  di 
vantages,  it  were  made  answerable  for  its  appearance,  and  fou 
fault  with  because  it  was  not  a  fine  plant  of  the  kind.  And  so 
we  find  it  ordained  that  in  order  that  no  unkini 

|Q.  Admits  ofTft-  .  .  .  .     , 

rieiy  tn  tho  idou  Comparisons    may    be    drawn    between    one    a 
another,  there  are  not  appointed  to  ])lant3tho  fixi 
munber,   position,   and  proportion  of  members  wliicU  are 
dained  in  animals,  (and  any  variation  from  which  in  these  is 
]mrdonablo,)   but  a  continually  varying  number  and  positio; 
even  among  the  more  freely  growing  examples,  admitting  the 
fore  all  kinds  of  license  to  those  which  have  enemies  to  conte 
with,  and  that  without  in  any  way  detracting  from  their  digni 
and  perfection. 

So  tlien  .there  is  in  In^es  no  perfect  form  which  can  be  fisi 
npon  or  reasoned  out  aa  ideal  ;  but  that  is  always  an  ideal  oi 
which,  however  poverty-stricken,  or  hunger-pinched,  or  temji 
tortured,  is  yet  seen  to  liavc  done,  under  its  appointed  circ 
stancus,  all  that  could  be  expected  of  oak. 

The  ideal,  therefore,  of  the  park  oak  ia  that  to  vvluch  I 
Inded  in  tlit;  conclusion  of  the  former  j>art  of  this  work,  full  si 
united  terminal  curve,  equal  and  fivnimetrica!  range  of  branc' 
on  each  side.  The  ideal  of  the  mountaiti  uak  may  be  anythin, 
twisting,  and  leaning,  and  shattered,  and  rook-encumbered, 
only  that  amidst  all  its  misfortunes,  it  maintain  tho  dignity 
oak  ;  and,  indeed,  T  look  upon  this  kind  of  tree  as  more  id 
than  the  other,  in  so  far  as  by  its  efforts  and  stnigglos,  more 
its  nature,  enduring  power,  patience  in  waiting  for,  and  in 
nuity  in  obtaining  what  it  wants,  is  brought  out,  and  bo  more 
tho  essence  of  oak  exhibited,  than  under  more  fortunate  co: 
dithns. 

And  herein,  then,  we  at  lost  find.  t\i&  can^^  ctl'i\\^\,W^.-^l\i 
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ffc  havo  twice  already  noted^  that  the  exalted  or  seemingly  im- 
proved condition,  whetlicr  of  plant  or  animal,  induced  hy  hu- 
tio.  idmi  form  ™^^  iiilorfcrcnce,  is  not  the  true  and  artistical 
to(!y^'by"a?LU  i«ieal  of  it.*  It  has  boon  well  shown  by  Dr.  Hor- 
utioiL  bert,f  that  many  plant^j  are  found  alone  on  acor- 

luiri  soil  or  subsoil  in  a  wild  etato..  not  because  such  soil  is  fa- 
vombJc  to  them,  but  because  they  alone  are  capable  of  existing 
on  it,  and  because  all  dimgcrous  rivals  are  by  its  inhospitality 
remoTcd.     Now  if  wc  withdraw  the  plant  from  this   position, 
which  it  hardly  endures,  and  supply  it  with   the   eurth,  and 
mainiaiu  about  it  the  tcmpeniturc  that  it  delights  in;   with- 
drawing fiom  it  at  the  same  time  all  rivals  which,  in  such  con- 
ditions nature  would  have  thrust  upon  it,  wo  shall  indeed  obtaia 
■  magniGccntly  developed  cxnmplo  of  the  plant,  colossal  in  size. 
Mid  splendid  in  organization,  but  we  shall  utterly  lose  in  it  that 
moral  ideal  which  is  dependent  on  its  right  fultilment  of  its  ap- 
pointed functions.     It  was  intended  and  created  by  the  Deity 
for  tlie  covering  of  tiiose  lonely  spots  where  no  other  ])]aiit  could 
lire ;  it  has  been  thereto  endowed  vdth  courage,  and  strength, 
and  capacities  of  endurance  unequalled  ;  its  cluinictcr  and  glory 
are  not  therefore  in  the  gluttonous  and  idle  feeling  of  its  own 
over  luxuriance,  at  the  expense  of  otlicr  creatures  utterly  de- 
stroyed and  rooted  out  for  its  good  alone,  hut  in  its  right  doing 
of  its  hard  duty,  and  forward  climbing  into  those  spots  of  for- 
lorn hojxj  where  it  alone  can  bear  witness  to  the  kindness  and 
preseucc  of  the  Sjiirit  that  cuttctb  out  rivers  among  the  rocks, 
as  it  covers  the  valleys  with  corn  :   and  there,  in  its  vanward 
place,  and  only  there,  where  nothitig  is  withdrawn  for  it,  nor 
hurt  by  it,  and  where  nothing  can  take  part  of  its  honor,  nor 
usurp  its  throne,  are  its  strength,  and  fairness,  and  price,  and 
goodness  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  bo  truly  esteemed. 

*  I  gpeak  not  licrc  of  those  coDditions  of  vegetation  -which  have  especial 
reference  to  iimn,  as  of  seeds  and  fniits.  whose  sweelncsa  and  farina  seem 
in  great  measure  ^iven,  not  for  the  phint's  sake,  but  for  his,  and  to  which 
thorefore  the  intemiption  iu  the  harmony  of  creation  of  whioh  he  was  Ibo 
oraw  is  extended,  and  their  awt^tness  and  larger  measure  of  good  to  be  ob- 
Ctimid  only  by  liia  redeeming  lalK)r.  His  curse  has  fallen  on  the  corn  and 
the  vine,  and  the  wild  liarley  misses  of  lis  fulness,  that  he  may  eatbttaiiXi^ 
die  fm'eflt  of  his  hrwo'. 

f  JtmraaJ  of  titc  ffortjcaltumj  Society.     Part  J. 
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The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  soldanella  alpina,  before  epoTjen 
of,  it  was  growing,  of  ma^iificent  aize,  on  a  sunny  Alpine  pas- 
ture, among  hlwitlng  of  sheep  and  lowing  of  cattle,  as5ociafco(? 

with  a  profneiou  of  geum  montannni,  and  ranui^ 
ttie'    soiiianoiia  culus  pvrensBus.     I  noticed  it  only  bccnnse  new^l 

me,  nor  i)erceived  any  peculiar  ocanty  m  its  cloven 
flower.  Some  daya  after,  1  found  it  alone,  among  the  rack  of 
the  higher  clouds,  and  howling  of  glacier  winds,  and,  as  I  de- 
scribed it,  piercing  through  un  edge  of  avalanche,  which  in  its 
retiring  had  left  the  new  ground  brown  and  lifeless,  and  as  if 
burned  by  recent  fire  ;  the  plant  was  poor  and  feeble,  and  see 
iugly  exhausted  with  its  efforts,  but  it  was  then  that  I  comp 
bended  ita  ideal  character,  and  saw  its  noble  function  and  ordi 
of  glory  among  the  tonstellationa  of  tlie  earth. 

The  ranunculus  glacialis  might  perlmps,  by  cultivation, 
blanched  from  its  wan  and  corpse-like  paleness  to  pui*er  whi 
and  won  to  more  branched  and  lofty  development  of  its  raggi 
leaves.     But  the  ideal  of  the  plant  is  to  be  found  only  in  t 
last,  loose  stones  of  the  moraine,  alone  there  ;  wet  with  the  col 
unkindly  drip  of  the  glacier  water,  and  trembling  as  the  lo 
and  steep  dust  to  which  it  clings  yields  ever  and  anon,  and  shud 
dors  and  crumbles  away  from  about  its  root. 

And  if  it  be  asked  how  this  conception  of  the  utmost  bean 
of  ideal  form  is  consistent  with  what  we  formerly  argu 
respecting  the  pleasantness   of   the  appearance   of  felicity 

the  creature,  let  it  be  observed,  and  forever  hel 
vT  n'i«K,'i!  niuf".^  that  the  right  and  true  happiness  of  every  cre^ti 
tPDt  With   8och   IS  m  this  very  tliscnarge  of  its  function,  and 

'"  those  efforts  by  which  its  strength   and   iuherei 

energy  are  developed  :   and  that  the  repose  of  wliich  wo 
spoke  as  necessary  to  all  beauty,  is,  as  was  then  stilted,  rej 
not  of  inanition,  nor  of  luxury,  nor  of  irresolution,  bnt  the 
pose  of  magnificent  energy  and  being  ;  in  action,  the  ealnin« 
of  trust  and  determination  ;    in  rest,  the  consciousncKs  of  dtii 
accomplished  andof  victory  won,  and  this  repose  and  this  felicil 
can  take  place  as  well  in  the  midst  of  trial  and  tempest,  as 
^ido  the  waters  of  comfort  ;  they  perish  only  w^hcn  the  creatni 
js  either  unfaithful  to  itself,  or  is  affikted  by  circumstances  un^ 
^iuttiral  and  maJ/gnant  to  its  being,  auA  iox  t\\^  <iWR\jwv^vRij,-si\.th 
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irhich  it  was  neither  fitted  nor  ordained.  Hence  that  rest 
vhicb  is  indeed  gloriouij  is  of  the  chamois  conclicd  hroatlilesa 
on  his  grunite  bed,  not  of  the  stalled  ox  over  hia  fodder,  and 
thflt  happiness  which  is  indeed  bcanlifid  is  iu  the  hearing  of 
those  trial  tests  which  are  appointed  for  the  proving  of  every 
emiture,  whether  it  bo  good,  or  ivliether  it  ho  ovil ;  and  in  the 
fulfilment  to  the  uttermost  of  every  command  it  has  received, 
luid  the  out-carrying  to  the  uttermost  of  every  power  and  gift  it 
has  gotten  from  its  God, 

Therefore  the  task  of  tlie  paiuler  in  his  pursuit  of  ideal  form 
J6  to  attain  accnrate  knowledge,  so  far  jih  may  hv.  in  liis  power, 
of  tlie  character,  habits,  and  peculiar  virtues  and  duties  of  every 
jiiTbcWcjiliiy  species  of  being;  down  even  to  the  stone,  for 
*'^-^-  there  is  an  ideality  of  stones  according  to  their 

kind,  an  ideality  of  granite  and  slate  and  marble,  and  it  is  in 
the  utmost  and  most  exulted  exhibition  of  such  individual  char- 
acter, order,  and  nsc,  that  all  ideality  of  art  consists.     The  moro 
ciuitious  he  is  in  assigning  the  right  species  of  moes  to  its  favor- 
ite trunk,  and  the  right  kind  of  weed  to  its  necessary  stone,  iu 
marking  the  definite  and  characteristic  leaf,  blossom,  seed,  frac- 
ture, color,  and  inward  anatomy  of  everything,  tlie  more  truly 
ideal  his  work  becomes.     All  confusion  of  species,  all  careless 
rendeiing  of  character,  all  unnatural  and  arbitrary  association, 
is  vulgar  and  unideal  iu  proportion  to  its  degree. 
fU.  How  cnn-         ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  uoti'd,  howftvor,  that  nature  some- 
S^uiitu'o  fiu:"-  times  in  a  nifasuro  herself  conceals  these  generic 
''^"'*-  difForences,  and  tliat  when  site  displays  them  it  is 

commonly  on  a  scale  too  small  for  Iniman  hand  to  follow. 

The  pursuit  and  seizure  of  the  generic  differences  in  their 
concwilment,  and  the  display  of  them  on  a  larger  and  more  pal- 
-pable  scale,  is  one  of  the  wholesome  and  healthy  operations  of 
the  imagination  of  wliicli  we  are  presently  to  speak.* 

Generic  difterences  being  commonly  exhibited  by  art  in 
different  manner  and  way  from  that  of  their  natural  occur- 
rence, are  in  this  respect  more  strictly  and  truly  ideal  in  art 
than  in  reality. 

This  only  remains  to  be  noted^  that,  of  all  crca.tvKGs»  ^VQ'^sft 


*  Compare  Sect.  IL  Chap. 


existenno  fnvolves  l)irth,  progress,  and    dissolution,  ideality  5^ 
piedicablii  uU  through  their  existoiice,  so  thjit  they  be  perfect 

with  roferonce  to  their  suppoeod  period  of  being, 
bpioii«tiiKt.iogca  Thus  there  is  an  idewl  of  infancy,  of  youth,  of  old 

age,  of  death,  and  of  decay.     But  when  tlii*  ideal 
form  of  the  species  is  spokeu  of  or  eouceived  in  general  l^rms, 
the  form  ia  understood    to    be   of    that  jwriod   when    the  ge- 
neric attributes  are  perfectly  developed,  and  previoua  to  the  com- 
mencement of  their  decline.     At  which  period  all  the  charac- 
ters of  vital  and  typical  beauty  are  commonly  most  conceit 
trated    in    them,  though    the  an-angemcnt  and  jsroportion  ^ 
these  ch.aracter8  varies  at  different  periods,  youth  having  more 
of  the  vigorous  Ijcauty,  and  age  of  the  reposing  ;  youth  of  typ^ 
cal  outward  faimcfis,  and    age  of  expanded  and    etJierealiz^^ 
moral  exproHsion  ;  tho  babe,  again,  in  some  meaduro  atoning  in 
gracefulness  for  its  want  of  strength,  so  that  tlio  balanced  glorj 
of  the  creaturo  continues  in  solemn  interchango,  perhaps  evoa 

"  Filling  more  and  more  with  crystal  light, 
As  pensive  evvoinj^  deepens  into  night," 

Tlitherto,  however,  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  exi 
ination  of  ideal  form  in  the  lower  animals,  and  we  have  foi 
that,  to  arrive  nt  it,  no  combinutiou  of  forma  nor  exeriion 
fancy  is  required,  but  only  simple  choice  among  those  naturalf 
presented,  together  with  careful    investigation  and   anatomiz- 
ing of  the  habitd  of  the  creatures.     I  fear  we  shall  arrive  ati 
very  different  conclusion,  in  considering  the  ideal  form  of  mi 
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Havikg  thiis  passed  gradually  through  qU  the  orders  and 
fields  of  creation,  and  travei*scd  that  goodly  line  of  (lod'a  liapj^y 
creatures  who  "  leap  not,  but  express  a  feast,  where  all  the 
n.cooditioTi  of  guests  sit  close,  and  nothing  wants,"  without  find- 
fhf  hrmnn  <-n*.  j^^g  any  deficiency  which  human  invention  might 
[  supply,  nor  any  harm  which  human  intorfoi-eneo 
might  mend,  we  come  at  last  to  sot  ourselves  face 
to  lace  w^ith  ourselves,  expecting  that  in  creatures  made  after 
the  image  of  God  we  are  to  find  eonieliness  and  completion  more 
c^xtjuiditc  Ihan  in  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  tho  things  that  pass 
liirough  the  patiis  of  the  sea. 

But  behold  now  a  sudden  change  from  all  former  experience. 
No  longer  among  the  individuals  of  the  race  is  there  equality 
or  likeness,  a  distributed  fairness  and  fixed  tvpe  visi))Ie  in  each, 
Imb  evil  diversity,  and  terrible  stamp  of  various  de^gradation  ; 
features  seamed  with  sickness,  dimmed  by  scnsuidity,  convulsed 
L}'  passion,  pinched  by  poverty,  shadowed  by  sorrow,  branded 
^'ith  nituorse  ;  bodies  consumed  with  sloth,  broken  down  by 
Jabop,  tortured  by  disease,  dishonored  in  foul  uses  ;  intellects 
witliont  power,  hearts  witho\it  hope,  minds  earthly  and  devil- 
ish ;  onr  bones  full  of  the  sin  of  our  youth,  the  heaven  reveal- 
ing our  iniquity,  the  earth  rising  up  against  us,  the  roots  dried 
tip  beneath,  and  the  branch  cut  oflE  above  ;  well  for  us  only,  if, 
ftfter  beholding  this  our  natural  face  in  a  glass,  we  desire  not 
Blrjiightway  to  forget  what  manner  of  men  we  he. 

Herein  there  is  at  last  something,  and  too  much,  for  that 
ehort  stopping  intelligence  and  dull  perception  of  ours  to  ac- 
coraplish,   whether  in  earnest  fact,  or   in  the  seeking  for  the 
outward  image  of  beauty  : — to   undo  l\ve  QlbVW* 
hfit  for  MvaJi^  work,  to  restore  to  the    body  the  grace   aui  ^i^^a 
jjower  which  inherited   tliacaso  has  dQatio^eA,  Xo 
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retnm  to  the  spirit  tlie  purity,  and  to  the  intellect  the  gn 
that  they  had  in  Parat^ise.     Now,  first  of  all,  this  work, 
observed  is  in  no  respect  a  work  of  imagination.     Wrocked 
are,  and  nearly  all  to  pieces  ;  but  that  little  good  by  which 
are  to  redeem  ourselves  is  to  be  gut  out  of  the  old  wreck,  heal 
about  and  full  of  sand  though  it  be  ;  and  not  out  of  that  de; 
island  of  pride  on  which  the  derils  split  tirst,  and  we  i 
them :  and  so  the  only,  restoration  of  the  body  that  we 
reach  is  not  to  be  coined  out  of  our  fancies,  but  to  be  collect! 
out  of  sucli  uninjured  aud  bright  vestiges  of  the  old  seal 
can  find  aud  set  together,  and  so  tlie  ideal  of  the  features,  as  tl 
good  and  jwrfect  soul  is  seen  in  them,  is  not  to  bo  reached 
imagination,  but  by  tlie  seeing  and  reaching  forth  of  the  hotU 
part  of  the  soul  to  that  of  which  it  must  first  know  tlie  eweel 
ncss  and  goodness  in  itself,  before  it  can  much  desire,  or  right 
find,  the  signs  of  it  in  others. 

I  say  mucli  desire  and  rightly  find,  because  there  is  not  ai 
soul  so  sunk  but  that  it  shall  iu  some  measure  feel  the  impressif 
of  mental  beauty  in  the  human  features,  and  detest  in  otbew 
own  likeness,  and  in  itself  despise  that  which  of  itself  it  bi 
made, 

Now,  of  the  ordinary  process  by  which  the  realization 
ideal  bodily  form  is  reached,  there  is  explanation  enough  in  al 
treatises  on  ai't,  aud  it  is  so  far  well  ctnnprehended  that  1  at 
j3.  nowthecon-  ""*^  stuy  long  to  consider  it.  So  far  as  the  aigli 
SSilr  uiiLi  "i8  ^^^  knowledge  of  the  human  form,  of  the  pnre5 
reached.  rucQ-t  exercised  from   infancy  constantly,  but  m 

excessively  in  all  exercises  of  dignity,  not  in  twists 
straining  dexterities,  but  in  natural  exercises  of  ninmnj 
casting,  or  riding  ;  practised  in  endurance,  not  of  cxtraorrii 
nary  hardship,  for  that  hardens  and  degrades  the  body,  but  Q< 
natural  liurdship,  TiciBsitndes  of  winter  and  summer,  and 
and  heat,  yet  in  a  climate  where  none  of  these  arc  severe  ; 
rounded  also  by  a  certain  degree  of  right  luxury,  so  as  to  soft 
and  reliuo  the  forms  of  atrengtli  ;  go  far  as  the  sight  of  all  tlii 
could  render  the  mental  intelligence  of  what  is  right  in  huini 
form  80  acute  as  to  be  able  to  abstract  and  combine  from  the 
examples  so  produced,  that  wl[v\cA\  VJas  TCLi>s.t  ^rfect  in  each,  80 
£»r  the  Greek  conceived  and  atlaiu^i  tl^ftViVfc^^l >^<^^^\.wa.*' 
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and  on  the  Greok  modes  of  attflining  it,  as  well  as  on  what  he 
produced,  as  a  perfect  example  of  it,  chiefly  dwell  those  writers 
whose  opinions  on  this  Enbjeet  I  have  collected  ;  wholly  losing 
sight  of  wJiat  seems  to  mo  the  most  important  branch  of  tiie  in- 
quiry, namely,  the  influence  for  good  or  evil  of  the  mind  apon 
the  bodily  sliape,  the  wreck  of  tlie  mind  itself,  and  the  modes 
by  which  wo  may  conceive  of  its  restoration. 

Now,  the  operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  body, 
orthebodity  ideal  and  evidence  01  it  tlioreon,  may  be  considered  under 
woe®  of**  mind.   Lho  following  tlu'cc  goncnii  heads. 

'  '''^  First,  the  opci-ation  of  tlie  intellectual  powers 

Dj)on  the  features,  in  the  line  cutting  and  chiselling  of  them, 
and  removal  from  them  of  signs  of  sensuality  and  sloth,  by 
which  they  are  blunted  and  deadened,  and  substitution  of  en- 
ergy and  intensity  for  vacancy  and  iusipidity,  (by  which  wants 
alone  the  faces  of  many  fair  women  ore  utterly  spoiled  and 
rendered  valueless,)  and  by  the  keenness  given  to  tlie  eye  and 
fine  moulding  and  development  to  the  brow,  of  which  eilects  Sir 
Charles  Bell  has  well  noted  the  desirableness  and  oi)position  to 
brutal  types,  (p.  59,  third  edition  ;)  only  this  he  has  not  suf- 
ficiently observed,  that  thore  are  certain  virtues  of  the  intellect 
in  measure  inconsistent  with  each  other,  as  perhaps  great  sub- 
tlety with  great  comprehensiveness,  and  high  analytical  with 
high  imaginative  power,  or  that  at  least,  if  consistent  and  com- 
patible, tiieir  signs  ui)on  the  features  are  not  the  same,  so  that 
the  outward  form  ciinnot  express  both,  witliout  in  a  measure 
expressing  neither  ;  and  so  there  are  certain  separate  virtues  of 
the  outward  form  correspondent  with  the  more  constant  em- 
ployment or  more  prevailing  capacity  of  the  brain,  as  the  pierc- 
ing keenness,  or  open  and  reflective  comprehensiveness  of  the 
eye  and  forehead,  and  that  all  these  virtues  of  form  are  ideal, 
only  those  the  most  so  which  are  the  signs  of  the  worthiest 
powers  of  intellect,  though  which  these  be,  we  will  not  at 
present  stay  to  inquire. 

Tlie  second  point  to  bo  considered  in  the  influence  of  mind 
upon  body,  is  the  mode  of  operation  and  conjunction  of  the 
moral  feelings  on  and  with  the  intellectual  powers^ 
tb«  mofal  icci-  o;)d  then  their  conjoint  influence  on  W\(s  \>C)^^ 
form,    Aoir,  the  operation  of  tlio  ngVA  tsvoTviMe^ 


In^  on  the  intellect  is  always  for  the  good  of  the  latter,  for  it  i 
Bot  possible  thut  selHsliness  ehould  reason  rightly  in  any  ro 
apect,  but  must  bo  blind  in  its  estimation  of  the  worthiness  of 
all  things,  neither  anger,  for  that  overpowers  the  reason  or  out< 
cries  it,  neither  gcnsuality,  for  that  overgrows  and  chokes  it, 
neither  agitation,  for  that  has  no  time  to  compare  things  to- 
gether, neither  enmity,  for  thut  must  bo  unjust,  neither  fear, 
for  that  exaggerates  all  things,  neitlier  cunning  and  deceit,  tot 
that  which  is  voluntarily  untrue  will  soon  be  unwittingly  so 
but  the  great  reaaoncrs  are  self -command,  and  trust  unagitated 
and  deep-looking  Love,  and  Faith,  which  as  she  is  above  Rea- 
son, so  she  bcfit  holds  the  reins  of  it  from  her  high  seat :  so  tliai 
they  err  grossly  who  tliink  of  the  right  development  even  of 
iulellectuu]  tyi>e  as  possible,  unless  we  look  to  higher  sources 
beauty  lirst.  Nevertheless,  though  in  their  operation  upor^^ 
titcm  the  moral  feelings  aro  thus  clevatory  of  the  mental  facoM 
ties,  yet  in  their  conjunction  tPtth  them  they  ecom  to  occupy,  in 
their  own  fulness,  such  room  as  to  absorb  and  overshadow  all 
else,  so  tliat  the  simultaneous  exereise  of  both  is  in  a  sort 
possible  ;  for  which  cause  we  occasionally  find  the  moral  pai't 
full  development  and  action,  witliout  corresponding  expaudiu 
of  the  intellect  (though  never  without  healthy  couditiuu  of  it, 
as  in  that  of  WorJsworth, 


1^ 

s  of^ 


"  In  sudi  liigh  hour 
Of  vJBJUiLiun  from  lUc  Living  God, 
Tliought  was  not ;" 


tonly  I  think  that  if  we  look  far  enough,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
intelligence  itself,  but  the  Immediate  act  and  effort  of  a  labori 
ons,  struggling,  and  imperfect  intellectual  faculty,  with  whic! 
high  moral  emotion  is  inconsistent ;  and  that  though  wo  cannol 
while  we  feel  deeply,  reason  slirowdly,  yet  1  doubt  if,  excep 
when  wo  feel  deeply,  we  can  over  comprehend  fully  j  so  that  i 
is  only  the  climbing  and  niolo-like  piercing,  and  not  the  sittin 
upon  their  central  thronCj  nor  emergence  into  light,  of  the 
tcUectual  faculties  which  the  full  heai-t  feeling  allows  no 
Hence,  therefore,  in  the  indications  of  the  countenance,  theyai 
<afl/K  tJie  hard  cnt  lines,  and  rigid  settings,  and  wasted  hollows 
^A«/  speak  of  past  effort  and  paiufuAneaa  ol  m^ivvtoi.  ift.^i^\t'o!dQra 
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nliieli  arc  inconsistent  witli  expression  of  moral  feeling,  for  all 
tliose  are  of  infelicitous  augnry  ;   but  not  the  full  uud  sereuo 
(lerelQpziient  of   habitiml  command   in  the    look,  aad    solemn 
thought  in  the  bruw,  on\y  thctie,  in  their  uiiisuti  with  the  aigna 
of  emotion,  become  softened  and  gradually  confounded  with  a 
serenity  and  authority  of  nobler  origin.    But  of  the 
i>  iw>iuwed  11/  sweetness  which  that  iiig]]cr  serenity  (of  hai>piue8S,) 
and  the  dignity  which  that  liighcr  authority  (of 
Divine  law,  and  nob  human  reason,)  can  and  must  stani])  on 
tlie  features,  it  would  bo  futile  to  speak  here  at  length,  for  Isup- 
pose  that  both  are  atiknowlcil^'cd  nti  :ill  hands,  and  tliat  there  ia 
not  any  beauty  but  theirs  to  wliieh  mtwi  pay  long  obedience  :  at 
all  events,  if  not  by  sympathy  discovered,  it  is  not  in  words  ex- 
plicable with  what  divine  lines  and  lights  the  exercise  of  godli- 
nf!«'  and  charity  will  mould  and  gild  the  hardest  and  coldest 
countcnanee,  neither  to  wluit  darkness  tlieir  departure  will  con- 
sign the  loveliest.     For  there  is  not  any  virtue  the  exercise  of 
which,  even  momentarily,  will  not  impress  a  now  fairness  upon 
tlie  Matures,  neither  on  them  only,  but  on  the  wliolo  body,  both 
the  intelligence  and  the  moral  faculties  have  operation,  for  even 
all  the  raoveuicnt  and  gestures,  however  slight,  are  different  in 
liieir  modes  according  to  the  mind  that  governs  them,  and  on 
tbe  gentleness  and  decision  of  just  feeling  there  follows  a  grace 
of  action,  and  through  continuance  of    this  a  grace  of  form, 
which  by  no  discipline  may  bo  taught  or  attained. 

The  third  point  to  be  considered  with  resj>ect  to  tho  cor- 
poreal expression  of  mental  character  is,  that  there  is  a  certain 
poriod  of  the  soul  culture  when  it  begins  to  interfere  with  some 
|7.  now:he-ooi  "^  *'^"^  cluLnictcrs  of  typical  beauty  belonging  to 
SJSruUy'''"wiru  *^**®  bodily  fruuie,  the  stirring  of  tho  intellect  woar- 
uwijodiii- ideal,  j^g  down  the  llusli,  and  the  moral  enthusiasm 
burning  its  way  out  to  heaven,  through  the  emaciation  of  the 
earthen  vessel  ;  and  that  there  is,  in  this  indication  of  subduing 
of  the  mortal  by  tho  immortal  jiart,  an  ideal  glory  of  perhaps 
a  purer  and  higher  range  than  that  of  the  more  perfect  material 
form.  We  conceive,  T  think,  more  noljly  of  the  weak  presence 
o!  Paul,  than  of  the  fair  and  ruddy  countenance  of  Daniel. 

Now,  be  it  ohserrod  that  in  our  consideration,  ol  Wvcwi  ^x^io 
d/jvctfoBJi  of  meatal  /ntfaence,  wo  have  several  Vvmea  \>QQU  coxa? 
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pelled  to  stop  short  of   definite  conclusiona  owing  to  tUo  ap- 
parent inconsistency  of  certain  exoollonces  and  beaa- 


i 


it  ot 
lit^ 
luofl 
iddfl 
s  off 


nnimiir  iu*-  tioB  to  Avliich  Ihcv  tend,  as,  lirst,  of  different  kin 
ui  virtntii  on  uiu  Ot  intellect  witli  Ciicli  other;  una  secondly,  oft 
"""'  moral  faculties  with  the  intcllcctaal,  (and  if 

hud  sexwmtely  exumined  the  moral  eraotiona,  wc  should  huxi 
found  certain  inconsistenciea  among  them  also,)  and  again 
of  the  sonl  cultnro  generally  with  tho  bodily  perfcctiouiM 
Such  inconsistencies  wo  should  find  in  tho  perfections  o^ 
no  other  uninial.  Tho  strength  or  swiftness  of  the  dog  are  not 
inconsistent  with  his  sagacity,  nor  is  bodily  labor  in  tho  unt  or 
bee  destructiTO  of  their  acuteneas  of  instinct.  And  Lliis  peculi- 
arity of  relation  umong  tho  poi-fections  of  man  is  no  result  of 
liis  fall  or  sinfulness,  but  an  evidence  of  his  greater  nobilil 
and  of  the  goodness  of  Ciod  towards  him.  For  the  individi 
|o.  u  a  8i^  of  0^  *^^^^*  ^'^^^  ^^  lower  animals,  being  not  intern 
pt!Ili*oH'tuxis''iire  ^^  ^^^^^  among  each  other  those  relations  oi 
""''•  charity  which  are  tho  privilege  of  humanity,  ara 

not  adapted  to  each  other's  assistance,  admiration,  or  siippoi 
by  ditTcrencea  of  power  and    function.      But  the  love  of  tl 
human  race  is  increased  by  their  individual  differences,  and 
xmityof  the  creature,  as  before  we  saw  of  all  unity,  made  perfec 
by  each  having  something  to  bestow  and  to  receive,  bound 
tho  rest  by  a  tliousund  various  necessities  and  various  gratitudefi 
humility  in  each  r*.j'oiciug  to  admire  in  hia  fellow  that  whiol 
he  finda  not  in  himself,  and  each  being  in  some  respect  the  eomi 
plement  of  hia  race.     Therefore,  iu  investigating  the  signs 
tho  ideal*  or  perfect  tyjie  of  humanity,  we  must  not  i)resume  o; 
the  ginglonesa  of  that  type,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mi 
cantionsly  distinguish  between  differences  conceivably  existi 
in  a  perfect  stato,  and  differences  resulting  from  immediate  ani 
present  operation  of  tlio  Adamlto  curse.     Of  which  the  formi 
are   differences  that  bind,  and  tho  latter  that  separata     F 
although  we  can  8U[»pose  tho  ideal  or  perfect  hiunau  heart,  au( 
the  perfect  hnman  intelligence,  equally -adapted  to  receive  ev 
right  sensation  and  pursne  every  order  of  truth,  yet  as  it  is  a 
jmintod  for  some  to  bo  in  authority  and  others  in  obediend 
ifojuo  in  soJitury  fnnctions  and  others  iu  relative  ones,  some 
receive  and  others  to  give,  some  to  teacVi  auiV  %otoq  Vq  ^^[vwiastt 
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and  aa  all  these  varieties  of  office  are  not  only  conceivable  as  ex- 
istbg  in  iL  perfect  state  of  rniin,  but  aeem  ulmoat  to  be  implied 
by  it,  imri  at  uny  rate  ciinnot  be  done  away  witli  but  fty  ii  totJil 
cliimgc  of  his  constitution  and  dependcnt'ies,  of  wbioli  tJic  im- 
uginntion  can  take  no  hold  ;  so  there  are  habit«  and  capacities  of 
expression  induced  by  these  various  offices,  wliich  admit  of  many 
iia  ftflfcQnent  Kcpiirato  ideals  of  equal  parfeotion,  according  to 
JJJ[JjJ^  ""Jj  the  functions  of  the  creatures,  so  that  there  is  an 
'*•'*■  ideal  of   authority,  of  judg^ment,  of   affection,  of 

reason,  and  of   faith  ;    neither   can  any  ronil)ination  of  these 
idaJg  be  attained,  not  that  the  just  3u<lge  is  to  he  supposed  in* 
cajwljlo  of  affection,  nor  the  king  incapable  of  obedience,  but  08 
it  is  impossible  that  any  essence  short  of  the  Divine  should  nt 
tliftgamo  instant  bo  equally  receptive  of  uU  emotions,  those  emo- 
tioas  which,  by  right  and  order,  have  the  moat  usual  victory, 
both  loavo  the  stamp  of  their  luibitual  presence  on  the  body,  and 
render  the  individual  more  and  more  susceptible  oF  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequency  of  their  prevalent  recurrence  ;  added  to 
which  causes  of  distinctive  character  are  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
Coant  the  differences  of  ago  and  sex,  which,  though  seemingly 
of  more  finite  inlluence,  cannot  bo  banished  from  any  liuman 
wmeeption.     Darid,  ruddy  and  of  a  fair  countenance,  with  the 
fjrook  Btono  of  deliverance  in  hia  hand,  is  not  more  ideal  than 
B.'^vid  leaning  on  the  old  ago  of  Barzillai,  returning  chastened 
to  lu's  kingly  home.     And  they  who  are  as  tJie  angels  of  God  in 
heaven,  yet  cannot    be  conceived  as  so  assimilated  that  their 
different  experiences  and  affections  upon  eiirtii  shall  then  be  for-  - 
gotten  and  effectless  :  the  child  taken  oarly  to  Ids  place  cannot 
be  imagined  to  wear  there  such  a  body,  nor  to  have  euch  tlioughts, 
as  the  glorified  apostle  who  has  finished  his  course  and  kept  (ho 
faith  on  earth.     And  so  whatever  ]terfections  and  likeness  of 
lore  wo  may  attribute  to  either  the  tried  or  the  crowned  crea- 
toros,  there  is  the  difference  of  the  stars  in  glory  among  them 
yet;   differences  of  original  gifts,  though  not  of  occupying  till 
thfir  Lord  conte,  different  dispensations  of  trial  and  of  trast,  of 
•orrow  and  support,  both  in  their  own  inward,  variable  hearts, 
and  in  their  positions  of  exposure  or  of  peace,  of  the  gouvd 
khadow  and  tbo  smiUjig  sun^   of  culling  at   heat  oi    Oift,^    w 
ekreot/j  hour,  of  the  house  unroofed  by  faith,  and  tbei  <2\o\x^ 
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oponcd  by  revolatlon  :  diSeronccs  iu  warning,  in  mercioa,  uP 
Bickaesses,  in  signs,  in  time  of  calling  to  account ;  like  only  tbey 
all  are  by  that  which  is  not  of  them,  but  the  gift  of  GotVa  ui 
changeablo  mercy.  '*  I  will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unt 
thee." 

Hence,  then,  bo  it  obBcrvnd,  that  what  we  must  determined! 
banish  from  the  huuiim  form  untt  countenance  in  our  seeking 
its  ideal,  is  not  everything  which  can  be  ultimately  ti'acod  to  the 
|n.  TheflTw^of  Adamite  fall  for  its  cauBG,  but  only  the  immedij 
ire  ^^"blFdSr  operation  and  presence  of  the  degrading  power 
SSofit-imniJ!^  ^'"'  ^^^  there  is  not  any  part  of  our  feeling 
dimooctivitr,  nature,  nor  can  there  be  through  eternity,  whi( 
Bhall  not  be  in  some  way  itifiuenced  and  affected  by  the 
fall,  and  that  not  in  any  way  of  degradation,  for  tfc 
renewing  in  the  divinity  of  Clirisfc  is  a  nohler  condition  tl 
ever  that  of  Paradise,  and  yet  throughout  eternity  it  mi 
imply  and  refer  to  tl»e  disobedience,  and  tlie  corrupt  state  of  biJ 
and  death,  and  the  suffering  of  Christ  himself,  which  can 
doncoiyo  of  any  redeemed  soul  as  for  an  instant  forgetting,  on 
remembering  without  sorrpw  ?  Neither  are  the  alternations  of  joj 
aud  such  sorrow  u.s  by  us  is  inconceivable,  being  only  as  it  wdi 
a  softness  and  silence  in  the  pulse  of  an  intinite  felicity,  inooE 
sistent  with  the  stato  oven  of  the  unfallcn,  for  the  angels  wh^ 
rejoice  over  repentance  cannot  but  feel  an  iincomprehended  paii 
as  they  try  and  try  again  in  vain,  whether  they  may  not  wan 
hard  hearts  with  the  brooding  of  their  kind  wings.  So  that 
lis.whichiiiMpr  ^^^^  "f>t  to  bauiah  from  tho  ideal  countenance 
ffififiS  **from  evidcnL'CSof  sorrow,  nor  of  jiast  sullcriug,  nor  cv 
id«afonu.  Qf  pj^gt  aud  conquered  sin,  but  otily  tho  inimedittl| 

operation  of  any  evil,  or  the  inunodiate  coldness  and  holloi 
nesK  of  any  good  emotion.     And  hence  in  that  contest  befo 
noted,  between  tlio  body  aud  the  soul,  wo  may  often  have 
indicate  the  body  as   far  conquered   and    outworn,  and  wit 
signs  of  hard  struf^gle  and  bitter  pain  upon  it,  and  yet  wit 
out  ever  diminiahitig  the  iiurily  of    its  ideal  ;  and  because 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  imagination  to  reason  out 
conceive  the  coantless  moditiciiLions  of  experience,  suffering,  ai 
ncjmrated  fccUng,  which  have  moAeWed  aud  written  their  indel* 
Me  itnugea  in  various  order  upon  exerj  VuTa«aGQ«iTv\jOTv'asL'(3i,wi 


no  right  ideal  can  be  reached  by  atiy  combination  of  feature  nor 
hj  any  moulding  and  mclliug  of  individual  bcuuticH  together, 
And  still  \es&  without  model  or  example  conceived  ;  but  there  is 
ft  perfect  ideal  to  bo  wrought  out  of  evertf  face  around  us  that 
luu  on  its  forehead  the  writing  and  the  seal  of  the  angel  aBcend- 
ingfrom  the  East,*  by  the  earnest  study  and  penetration  of  tlie 
frilteu  hiHtory  thereiijiou,  and  the  banishing  of  the  hlots  and 
stulas,  wherein  we  still  see  in  all  that  is  human^  the  visible  and 
instant  operation  of  unconijuered  sin. 

Now  T  see  not  how  any  of  the  steps  of  the  argument  by 

vhieh  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  can  be  ev:ided,  and  yet 

it  would  bo  difficult  to  state  anytlnng  mora  directly  opposite  to 

the  tisnal  teaching  and  practice  of  artists.      It  is 

«a)jrtob« obtain-  usuai  to  lioar  portraiture  opposed  to  the  pursuit  of 

tliieh  ifi  not  a  portrait.     Of  this  genera!  principle,  however, 

there  are  certain  modiiications  whieli  wo  must  jn'osently  state  ; 

let  ns  tirst,  Iiowever,  purBue  it  a  little  farther,  uud  deduce  its 

practical  consequences. 

These  arc,  first,  that  the  pursuit  of  idealism  in  humanity,  as 

of  idealism  iu  lower  nature,  can  be  sucecssful  unly  when  followed 

thruugh  the  most  constant,  patient,  and  iiunible  rendering  of 

ictual  models,  accompiUiied  with  that  earnest  muntal  as  well  aa 

ocnlar  study  of  each,  which  can  intex'pret  all  that  ia  written  upon 

it,  disentangle  tlic  hieroglyphics  of  its  sacred  history,  i-end  the 

veil  of  the  bodily  tenijile,  and  rightly  nieaaiLre  the  relations  of 

(food  and  evil  contending  within  it  for  mjistory.f  that  everything 

done  without  such  study  uuiat  be  shallow  and  t'i)ntemptil)le,  that 

generalization  or  combination  of  individual  uharactur  will  end 

B  in  tike  mending  than  the  losing  of  it,  and,  except  in  certain 

nstances  of  which  wo  shall  prt^sent.ly  take  note,  is  valueless  and 

apid,  even  if  it  escape  being  painful  from  its  want  of  truth^ 

hich  in  these  days  it  often  in  some  measure  does,  for  we  indeed 

nd  faces  about  us  with  want    enough  of    life  or  wholesome 

li.     In^un«8  character  in  tliem  to  justify  anything.     And  that' 

*'o7 1"  e  *'iSSli  ^•*^'*'^  ^^  ^'^^^  **^^*  '"^^1  S"^^  painters  of  introdnc- 
«tf«.  iiig  portrait  into  all  their  highest  works,  I  look 
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to,  not  as  error  in  them,  but  as  the  very  sonrco  and  root  ot 
their  superiority  in  all  things,  for  they  were  too  great  and  tiKj 
humble  not  to  sec  in  every  face  about  them  that  wlilch  was  above 
them,  and  which  no  fancies  of  tlieirs  conld  niatcli  nor  take  place 
of,  wherefore  we  find  the  custom  of  portraiture  constant  with 
them,  botli  iiortraitiire  of  study  and  for  purj»oses  of  analysis,  as 
with  lioonardo  j  and  actual,  professed,  serviceable,  hardworking^ 
portraiture  of  the  men  of  their  time,  as  with  Haffaelle,  and 
Titian,  and  Tintorct ;  and  portraiture  of  Love,  as  with  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo  of  Savonarola,  and   iSinion   Memmi   of  Petrarch,  anii 
Giotto  of  Dante,  and  Gentile  Bellini  of  a  beloved  imagination  of 
Dandolo,  and  with  Kaffaelle  constantly  ;  and  portraiture  in  real 
downright  necessity  of  models,  even  in  their  noblest  works,  sa 
was  the  practice  of  GhiHaiidajo  perpetually,  and  Masaccio  and 
Kaffaelle,  and  manifestly  of  the  men  of  highest  and  purest  idoiil 

I    pur]>ose,  as  again,  Giotto,  and    in  his  characteristic  monVisb 
hejids,  Angelico,  and  .John  Bellini,  (note  especially  the  St  Chris- 
topher at  the  side  of  that  miglity  j>icture  of  Si.  Jerome,  at  VftB- 
ice,)  and  so  of  all :  which  pmctice  had  indeed  a  perilous  ten-  I 
dency  for  men  of  debased  mind,  who  usL>d  models  such  as  Had 
where  they  ought  not,  jis  Lippi  and  thecorrupt^*d  Raffaelle  ;  and 
is  found  often  at  exceeding  disadvantage  among  men  who  looked  ,, 
not  at  their  models  with  intellectual  or  loving  penetration,  ba(  I 
took  the  outside  of  them,  or  perhaps  took  the  evil  ami  left  tliJ 
good,  as  Titian  in  that  Academy  study  at  Venice  which  is  calltKl 
A  St.  John,  and  all  workers  whatsoever  that  I  know  of,  after 
Raffjvelle's  time,  as  Ouido  and  the  Caracci,  iind  such  others  :  biitj 
it  is  nevertheless  the  necessary  and  sterling  basis  of  all  ideal  art,] 
neither  hiis  any  groat  man  ever  been  able  to  do  witliout  it,  nor' 
dreamed  of  doing  without  it  oven  to  the  close  of  his  days. 

And  therefore  there  is  not  any  greater  sign  of  the  utter  wunS ,, 
of  vitality  and  hopttfulneas  in  the  schools  of  the  present  day  tlwa! 
that  unhappy  prettiness  and  sameness  under  which  they  mask, 
115  Evil  rt-Knifa  ^^  rather  for  wliich  they  barter,  in  their  lentile.: 
dce**?S^m(Ki?ra  thirst,  all  the  birthright  and  power  of  nature, I 
''°»**-  which  prettiness,  wrought  out   and    spun  fine  inj 

the  study,  out  of  empty  heads,  till  it  liardly  betters  the  blocktj 
on  which  dresses  and  luiir  ate  tried  in  barbers'  windows  aa4j 

millmera'  hooks,  cannot  but  be  revoYtmg  to  a-n^ isMWi.^V\i\M*V\vt 
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eyes,  even  in  a  measure,  open  to  the  divinit)'  of  the  immortal 
wjal  on  the  common  features  tliat  he  meets  in  the  hijfhwaj's  und 
hftijS^.s  hourly  and  momentiirily,  ouireftchiu^  all  efforts  of  con- 
ception as  all  power  of  reuli;<ation,  were  it  Italfuolle's  three  times 
Bwr,  eren  when  the  glury  of  the  wedding  garment  h  not  there. 

»So  far,  then,  of  the  use  of  the  modol  and  the  preuiousuesa  of 
It  in  all  art,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  liut  the  use  of  the 
model  is  not  all.  It  nmst  bo  used  in  a  certain  way,  and  on  this 
iia.  The  right  choice  of  riglit  or  wrong  way  all  our  ends  are  at 
n»of  the  model,  gjjjj.^^  Jqp  ^^q  j^^^^   vfliich  Is  of  HO  powcr  without 

the  model,  is  of  pcniieions  and  evil  power  if  the  model  bo 
wrongly  U3cd.  What  the  right  nso  is,  has  been  at  least  cstab- 
lisbe*3,  if  not  fully  explained,  in  the  argument  by  wliirh  we  ar- 
rived at  the  general  principle. 

The  right  ideul  is  to  bo  roachetl,  wc  have  asserted,  only  by 
the  banishment  of  tho  immodiato  signs  of  sin  upon  the  couuto- 
naDce  and  body.  Ilow,  thorcforo,  aro  tho  signs  of  sin  to  bo 
known  and  separated  ? 

No  intellectual  operation  is  here  of  any  avail.     There  is  not 
any  reasoning  by  which  the  evidences  of  depravity  are  to  be 
traced  in  movements  of  muscle  or  forms  of  feature  ;  there  is  not 
any  knawlcdgc,   nor  experience,   nor  diligence  of   comparison 
that  can  beof  avail.     Here,  as  throughout  the  operation  of  the 
theoretic  faculty,  the  perception  is  altogether  moral,  an  instinct- 
ive love  and  clinging  to  the  lines  of  light.     Noth- 
L  "be    rcftcbed  iug  but  lovo  Can  read  the  letters,  nothing  but  sym- 
'  ''*°"        pathy  catch  the  sound,  there  is  no  pure  j)as3ion 
that  can  be  understood  or  painted  except  by  pureneFs  of  lionrt ; 
the  foul  or  hlnnt  feeling  will  see  itself  in  everything,  and  set 
down  blf^phemies  ;  it  will  see  Beelzebub  in  the  caeting  out  of 
devils,  it  will  find  its  god  of  flies  in  every  alabaster  box  of  pre- 
cious ointment.     The  indignation  of  zeal  towards  God  (nemesis) 
it  will  take  for  anger  against  man,  faith  and  veneration  it  will 
miss  of,  as  not  comprehending,  chanty  it  will  turn  into  lust, 
compassion  into  pride,  every  rirtne  it  will  go  over  against,  like 
Shimei,  casting  dust.     Rut  the  right  Christian  mind  will  in  liko    ■ 
manner  find  its  own  image  wherever  it  exists,  it  will  sock,  foe    ' 
what  it  lovos^  and  draw  it  oat  oi  all  dens  and  cavca,  ttu^i\V-^"\V^ 
leJiere  In  its  being,  often  when  it  cannot  see  it,  ani  slVn'^^«.  Wi 
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away  its  oyes  from  belLplding  vanity  ;  aud  bo  it  will  lie  loving 
over  all  the  faults  and  rough  placi^a  of  the  humiui  heart,  aa  th 
enow  from  licaven  does  over  tlie  lmrd»  and  hlaok,  and  brok 
moimtain  rocks,  foHowing  their  forms  truly,  and  yet  catchin 
light  for  them  to  nuiko  them  fair,  and  that  mnst  be  a  eteop  aU 
unkindly  crag  indeeil  which  it  cannot  cover. 

Now  of  this  spirit  there  will  always  be  little  enongh  in  tl 
world,  and  it  cannot  be  given  nor  tanglit  by  men,  and  so  it  is  i 
little  use  to  insist  on  it  farther,  only  I  may  note  some  practi 

points  respecting  the  ideal  treatment  of  Jmma 
irtindpiM  dodoc-  form,  which  may  be  of  use  in  these  thonghth 
days.  There  is  not  tho  face,  I  have  said,  wht 
the  painter  may  not  make  ideal  if  he  choose,  hut  that  subt 
feeling  which  shall  find  out  all  of  good  that  tliero  is  in  an 
given  countonanco  is  not,  except  by  concern  for  other  thin^ 
than  art,  to  ho  acquired.  But  certain  broad  indications  of  cv 
there  arc  wliich  tho  bluntest  feeling  may  porcoiTc,  and  whic 
the  habit  of  distinguishing  and  casting  out  would  both  enuobi 
the  schools  of  art,  and  lead  in  time  to  greater  acutencss  of  pufi 
coption  with  respect  to  the  less  explicable  characters  of  8oa 
beauty. 

Those  signs  of  evil  which  are  commonly  most  manifei 
1 19.  Expn^^ions  ^^  *^^o  humau  features  are  roughly  divisible  inti 
S'ei^  idciiS^  *^^^  ^*^^^^  kinds,  tho  signs  of  pride,  of  sensuahtj 
mctur.  int-PridB,  ^f  f^ar,  and  of  enielty.  Any  one  of  which  will  de 
^troy  the  ideal  character  of  tho  countenance  aud  body. 

Now  of  these,  the  first,  pride,  is  poi-haps  the  most  deatruc 
tivc  of  all  the  four,  seeing  it  is  the  undermost  and  original  stoi 
of  all  sin  ;  and  it  is  base  also  from  the  necessary  foolishness  i 
it,  because  at  its  best,  that  is  when  grounded  on  a  just  estim 
tion  of  our  own  elevation  or  superiority  above  certain  others, 
cannot  but  im]>]y  that  our  oyes  look  downward  only,  and  hft' 
Bever  been  raised  above  our  own  measure,  for  there  is  not  th 
man  so  lofty  in  his  Bhinrlinrr  jior  capacity  but  he  must  be  hon 
bio  in  thinking  of  the  cloud  habitation  and  far  sight  of  tho  fti 
gelic  intelligences  above  him,  and  in  perceiving  what  iufini 
thoro  ]3  of  things  ho  cannot  know  nor  even  reach  unto,  as 
stiinds  cowpared  with  that  little  "bod^  ol  Wv\wc,%  \ve  can  reach 
f<7  of  which  nevertheless  he  can  a\toget\ieT  \isv<ic;ta\.OTs^-ftn\.  wj 
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ancient  anvi  mod-  tiling  more  contrary  than 


not  to  speak  of  thiit  wicked  and  fond  attributing  of  snch  excel- 
lency as  he  roay  have  to  himself,  and  thinking  of  it  as  his  own 
getting,  which  is  the  real  esaeucu  and  criminality  of  pride,  nor 
of  those  \'iler  forms  of  it,  founded  on  false  eatiniatiou  of  things 
beneath  us  and  irrational  contemning  of  them  :  but  taken  at  its 
best,  it  is  still  base  to  that  degree  that  there  is  no  grandeur  of 
feature  which  it  cannot  destroy  and  make  despicable,  so  that 
the  first  step  towards  tlie  ennobling  of  any  f^ico  is  the  ridding 
it  of  its  vanity  ;  to  which  aim  there  cannot  he  any- 

that  principle  of  por. 
"*"  traitnro  which  prevails   with  us  in    these   days, 

whose  end  seems  to  be  tlio  exprossiou  of  vanity  throughout,  in 
face  and  in  all  circutnstances  of  accompaniment,  tending  con- 
itly  to  insolence  of  attitude,  and  levity  and  haughtiness  of 
»rcssion,  and  worked  ont  furtlior  in  mean  accompaniments  of 
worldly  splendor  and  possession,  togetlier  with  hints  or  procla- 
mations of  what  the  person  has  done  or  supposes  himself  to 
hftve  done,  which,  if  known,  it  is  gratuitous  in  the  portrait  to 
cjdiibit,  and  if  unknown,  it  is  insolent  in  the  portrait  to  pro- 
claim ;  wlienec  has  arisen  snch  a  school  of  portmiture  as  must 
make  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  shame  of  their 
descendants,  and  the  butt  of  all  time.  To  which  practices  are 
to  be  opposed  both  the  glorious  aeveriiy  of  Holbein,  and  the 
mighty  and  simple  modesty  of  Riiffaelle,  Titian,  Giorgione,  and 
Tintoret,  with  Avhom  armor  docs  nut  constitute  the  warrior, 
neither  silk  the  dame.  And  from  what  feeling  the  dignity  of 
that  portraiture  arose  is  best  traceable  at  Venice,  wltere  we  find 
their  victorious  doges  painted  neither  in  the  toil  of  battle  nor 
the  triumph  of  return,  nor  set  forth  with  thrones  and  curtains 
of  state,  but  kneeling  always  crownless,  and  returning  thanks 
t<)  God  for  his  help,  or  as  priests,  interce<ling  for  the  nation  in 
it«  affliction.  Which  feeling  and  its  results  have  been  so  well 
trncod  out  by  Rio,*  that  I  need  not  speak  of  it  fartlier. 

That  second  destroyer  of  ideal  form,  the  apiwarance  of  sen- 
mal  character,  though  not  loss  fatal  in  its  operation  on  modern 
RwondJr,  ^^^'  ^^  more  difficult  to  trace,  owing  to  its  peculiar 
subtlety.    For  it  is  not  possible  to  61^^  \i^  ■yi\\^\.ML¥ 

*ne  la  Poesso  Cbrctienne,    Pormo  do  Vkxi,  Chav-  'VTV\. 


nute  difforeiiccs  tlio  right  conception  of  the  hnman  form  is  sepa- 
rated from  tliat  which  ia  luscious  and  foul  :  for  the  root  of  all  is 
in  the  love  and  seekin;^'  of  tlie  painter,  who,  if  of  impure  aud 
foohle  mind,  will  cover  all  that  he  toucheii  with  cky  Btaiuiug. 
as  Bandiiielli  puts  a  foul  scent  of  human  flesh  about  his  marb)e 
Christ,  and  us  many  whom  I  will  not  liere  name,  among  mod- 
erns ;  but  if  of  mighty  mind  or  pure,  may  piiss  through  all 
places  of  foulness,  aud  none  will  stay  upon  him^  as  Micliael 
Angelo,  or  he  will  baptize  all  things  and  waah  thom  with  pure 
water,  as  our  own  Stothard.  Now,  bo  far  as  this  power  is  de- 
pendent on  the  seeking  of  the  artist,  and  is  only  to  he  seen  in 
the  work  of  good  anil  spiritually-minded  men,  it  is  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  teach  or  illustrate  it,  neither  is  it  here  the  place  to 
take  note  of  tlie  way  in  which  it  belongs  to  the  representation 
of  the  mont,id  image  of  things,  inste^id  of  things  themselves,  of 
which  we  are  to  speak  in  treating  of  the  imagination  ;  but  tlniat 
mueb  may  hero  he  noted  of  broad,  practical 
nectod  wuh  S'S-"  principle,  that  the  purity  of  flesh  painting  depends 
purity  of  color.      -^  ^^^.^  cQuaifjeraijjQ  measure  on  the  intensity  and 

warmth  of  its  color.  For  if  it  be  opaque,  and  clay  cold,  and 
colorless,  and  devoid  of  all  the  radiance  and  vahie  of  flesh,  tlie 
lines  of  its  true  beauty,  being  severe  and  Arm,  will  become  fo 
hard  in  the  loss  of  the  glow  and  gradation  by  which  nature  il- 
liistratoa  t]»em,  that  the  painter  will  bo  compelled  to  sanrifico 
them  for  a  luscious  fulness  and  roundness,  in  order  to  give  tbo 
conception  of  flesh  ;  which,  being  done,  destroys  ideality  of 
form  as  of  color,  and  gives  all  over  to  lasci viousness  of  surface; 
showing  also  that  the  painter  sought  for  tliis,  and  this  only,  since 
otherwise  Ho  had  not  taken  a  subject  in  which  he  know  himself 
compelled  to  surrender  all  sources  of  dignity.  Whereas,  nght 
splondor  of  color  both  bears  out  a  nobler  severity  of  form,  anl 
is  in  itself  purifying  and  cleansing,  like  fini,  furnishing  also  to 
the  pointer  an  excuse  for  tho  choioe  of  his  subject,  seeing  that  i 
he  may  be  supposed  as  not  having  painted  it  but  in  the  admira- 
tion of  its  abstract  glory  of  color  and  form,  aud  with  no  un- 
worthy Beekinar.  But  the  mere  power  of  perfeot 
ed  by  in  ipieu-  and  glowmg  color  will  m  some  sort  redeem  even  a 
debased  tendency  ol  mmd  \i^lf,  as  eminently  the 
case  with  THianj  -who,  thougTa  of  VvIUgI^Yvci^,  wa.4.oA^ftTiX;tta^ 
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ing  basG  subjecta,  or  elovatod  enbjocts  basely,  as  in  the  disgust- 
ing J[agd;ilen  of  the  Pitti  palace,  and  that  of  tho  Barhorigo  at 
VenicG,  yet  redeems  all  hy  hi^  glory  of  Ime,  so  tliat  lie  ciinnot 
jMiint  altogetlier  rotirsely  ;  and  with  Giorgiono,  who  Imd  nobler 
tuif]  more  serions  intellect,  tlie  sense  of  nudity  is  utterly  lost, 
and  there  is  no  need  nor  desire  of  roiicenlment  anymore,  bnt  his 
nuked  figures  move  among  thu  trees  like  iiery  pillars,  and  lie  on 
Uie  grass  like  flakes  of  suusliiue.*  AVith  tlie  religious  painters 
JB4.  t>tt>y6orrr-  "^^  ''''"  othcr  hand,  such  nudity  as  they  were  com- 
HjDfdnmUig.  pplled  to  treat  is  redeemed  as  much  hy  severity  of 
form  and  hardnoKS  of  line  as  hy  color,  so  that  genemlly  tlieir 
draped  tignres  are  preferable,  as  in  tlio  Fi*ancia  of  our  own  gal- 
lery. But  these,  with  Michael  Angelo  and  tho  Venetians,  ex- 
cept Titian,  form  a  great  group,  pure  in  sight  and  aim,  between 
wliich  and  all  otlier  schools  by  M'bich  tbe  nude  has  been  treatoil, 
ftere  is  a  gulf  fixed,  and  all  the  rest,  comi>ared  with  them,  seem 
itriving  how  best  to  illustrate  that  of  Spenser. 

"  Of  ttU  God's  works,  whicli  doc  tlii**  worldc  adorn, 
Tlierc  id  no  one  more  fuirc,  uud  excclleut 
Than  is  nmn's  Ixnly  lioih  for  power  and  forme 
Wliilea  it  is  kept  In  jtolit-r  i^'-civerninent. 
But  none  Uian  it  moni  foul  and  indecent 
DistemiKred  lljrougli  misrule  luid  pfutsioas  bace." 

W  fcheso  last,  however,  with  whom  ideality  is  lost,  there  are 
Some  worthier  than  othors,  a<*cording  to  that  measure  of  color 
Uiey  reach,  and  power  they  possess,  whence  much  may  1>g  for- 
(8  Dc  f  ^^^"^  *"**  R"*>*^n8,  (as  to  onr  own  Etty,)  leas,  as  T 

m  In  thiP rt-  think,  to  Corroggio,  who  with  less  apparent  and 

as  more  of  inlierent  sensuality, 
attractive  and  lusoions  reflne- 
Dient,  and  that  alike  in  all  subjects,  as  in  the  Madonna  of 
the  Incoronazione,  over  the  high  altar  of  Sau  Giovanni  at 
Parma,  of  which  tho  head  and  npper  portion  of  the  figure; 
now  preserved  in  the  library,  might  sen'e  as  a  model  of  atti- 


'pi-'^  :     Jtcbfiin. 

oim-ja-io,     anil  evident  coarseness 
wronorht  out  wtth 


tude  and- expression  to  a  baUet  figurante  :[   and 


in  the 


*  Ai  in  tlie  noblo  T^onvre  picture. 

I  The  Madonna  turns  hor  buck  to  Clirist,  nnd  bends  hcT  head  ovct  \v« 
Aoiilder  to  receive  tbe  crowu,  tho  arms  being  folded  wilh  sluAvwi  grafcQ 
^ffr  Uk  boeom. 
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ItLscivioTis  St.  Catliorino  of  the  Giomo,  and  in  the  Ghario 
Dianu.  (both  at  Parma.)  not  to  name  any  of  his  works  of 
more  dt'iiuitc'ly  evil  Beneath  which  again,  will  fall  the  wo: 
devoid  ahkd  of  art  and  duccncy,  ad  that  Susannah  of  Gnido, 
our  own  gallery,  and  so  wo  may  iloscend  to  the  absohite  clay 
the  modems,  only  noticing  in  all  how  much  of  what  is  e\il 
base  in  snbject  or  tendeuoy,  ia  redeemed  by  what  is  pure 
right  in  line,  so  that  I  ih>  not  assert  that  the  purpose  and  object 
of  many  of  the  grander  paintere  of  the  nude,  as  Titian  for  in- 
stance, wafi  always  elevated,  but  only  that  we,  who  cannot  puiot 
I  w.  And  modem  ^^^  lamp  of  fir©  within  the  earthen  pitcher,  must 
"*•  take  other  weapons  in  our  left  hands.     And  it  is 

to  be  noted,  also,  tliat  in  climates  wiiere  tho  body  can  be  moB 
openly  and  frequently  visited  by  sun  and  weather,  the  nudeboff 
comes  to  be  regarded  in  a  way  more  grand  and  pure,  as  neces- 
sarily awakening  no  ideas  of  base  kind,  (as  pre-eminently  vHM 
the  Greeks,)  and  also  from  that  exposure  receives  a  firmness  anW 
snnny  elasticity  very  different  from  the  silky  softness  of  the 
clothed    nations  of  the   north,  where  every  model  necessarily 
looks  as  if  accidentally  undressed  ;   and  hence  from  tlio  Tory 
fear  and  doubt  with  which  we  approach  the  nude,  it  becomes 
expressive  of  evil,  and  for  that  daring  frankness  of  the  old  nion, 
which  seldom  missed  of  human  grandeur,  even  when  it  inM 
of  holy  feeling,  wo  have  siibstitntod  a   mean,  carpeted,  gfti 
Teiled,  mincing  sensuality  of  curls  and  crisping  pins,  ont 
which  I  believe  nothing  can  come  but  moral   enervation 
mental  paralysis. 

Kespecting  those  two  other  vices  of  the  hnman  face,  tho 

pressions  of  fear  and  ferocity,  there  ia  less  to  be  noted,  as  they 

only  occasionally  enter  into  the  conception  of  character ;  only 

it  is  most  necessary  to  make  careful  distinction  Ite- 

S  3T.  Thirdly,  fo-    ,  ,,  J  r  j      ^       ^^ 

rucitv  ami  rear,   tween  the  conception  of  i)owor,  dcstructiveness,  or 

Tlic*  luUcrlidW  to  ...  j ,  •     n  i  i     ii ,. 

hh  dirtinguifiiicd  majestv,  m  matter,  anuuenoe,  or  agent,  ana  the 

"*  "^  actual  fear  of  any  of  these,  for  it  is  possible 

conceive  of  terriblenesa,  without  being  in  a  position  obno^ 
ious  to  the  danger  of  it,  and  so  without  fear,   and  tho  f 
ing  arising  from  this  conteriiplation  of  dreadfulness,  oorscl 
being  in  safety,  as  of  a  stormy  aea  from  the  shore,  is  properly 
;nd  is  a  most  noble  pa?A\ow  -,  ^\v«i.\ea&  leas 
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and  extreme,  may  be  felt  respecting  things  ignoble,  as  tho  falling 
from  a  window,  and  without  any  conception  of  terriblonosa  or 
majesty  in  the  thing,  or  tho  accident  dreaded  ;  and  cvun  when 
fear  is  felt  respecting  things  sublime,  as  thunder,  or  storm  of 
bttttlo,  yet  the  tendency  of  it  ia  to  doatroy  all  power  of  contem- 
plation of  their  majesty,  and  to  freeze  and  shrink  all  the  intel- 
lect into  a  shaking  heap  of  clay,  for  ahaolute  acute  fear  is  of  the 
same  nnworthiness  and  contempt  from  whatever  source  it  arise, 
imd  degrades  the  mind  and  the  outward  hearing  of  the  body 
dike,  even  though  it  bo  among  hail  of  heaven  and  fii*o  mnning 
nlong  the  ground.  And  so  among  tho  children  of  God,  while 
there  is  always  that  fearful  and  bowed  apprehen- 
[  iirom  sion.  of  his  nmjesty,  and  that  sacred  dread  of  all 

I  ^'^^       offence  to  him,  which  is  culled  the  fear  of  God,  yet 

%  of  real  and  essential  fear  there  is  not  any  but  clinging  of  confi- 
^Kice  to  him,  as  their  Rock,  Fortress,  and  Deliverer,  and  per- 
^nst  love,  and  casting  out  of  fear,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  that 
»hile  tho  naind  is  nghtly  bent  on  him,  there  should  be  dread  of 
anything  cither  earthly  or  Buperaaturul,  and  the  more  dreadful 
swms  tho  licight  of  his  majesty,  tho  less  fear  they  feel  that  dwell 
in  tho  shadow  of  it,  (*'  Of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?")  so  that 
fho)'  are  as  David  was,  devoted  to  his  fear  ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who,  if  they  may  help  it,  never  conceive  of 
Ootl,  but  thrust  away  nil  thonght  and  meinoiy  of  him,  and  iu 
bis  real  terriblencss  and  omnipresence  fear  him  not  nor  know 
liim.  yet  arc  of  real,  acute,  piercing,  and  ignoble  fear,  liauuted 
for  evermore  ;  fear  inconceiving  and  desperate  that  calls  to  tho 
focks,  and  hides  in  the  dust  ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  bareness  of 
the  ex])ression  of  terror,  a  baseness  attributed  to  it  iu  all  times, 
and  among  all  nations,  as  of  a  passion  atheistical,  brutal,  and 
IV  Perflcity  Is  profano.  So  alpo,  it  ifi  always  joined  with  ferocity, 
*uh"r«.r  llr'iV,^  which  is  of  all  passions  tho  least  liuman  ;  for  of 
(imtooiWcness.  gensiial  desires  there  ia  license  to  men,  as  necessity  ; 
and  of  vanity  there  ia  intellectual  cause,  so  that  when  seen, 
inabrate  it  is  pleiisjint  and  a  sign  of  good  wit ;  and  of  fear 
there  is  at  times  necessity  and  excuse,  aa  being  allowed  for 
pnsventiou  of  harm  ;  but  of  ferocity  there  is  no  excuse  nor 
tffllliation^  but  it  is  pnre  essence  of  tiger  and  demou,  au4.\t  ;ia&V% 
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on  tho  Imman  face  the  pnlenesa  alike  of  the  horse  of  Death,  ai 
tlic  Ashes  of  hell. 

Wherefore,  of  all  BTibjectrthat  can  be  admitted  to  siglit,  t 

expressions  of  feur  und  ferocity  iwo  the  most  foul  tuid  dctestabi 

and  BO  there  is  in  them  1  know  not  what  Hymr»athetic  utiructi' 

nesti  for  niindfi  cowuihIIv  and  base,  as  the  vuJinir 

4  HIL     Htir.1i      t'X*  >  -  o 

iTOMitfrtiN.  iiow  most  nations,  and  forasnmcli  aa  they  ai*e  easi 
ere puwcriciwBiid  reudorod  by  men  who  can  render  nothing  el 
thoy  lire  oft^en  trusted  in  by  the  herd  of  painta 
incapable  and  profane,  as  in  that  monstrous  abortion  of  I 
first  room  of  the  Louvre,  called  the  Deluge,  whose  subj 
is  pure,  acute,  mortal  fear  ;  and  so  generally  tlic  senseless  h 
rors  of  the  modern  French  schools,  spawn  of  the  guillotine  :  all 
there  is  not  a  greater  test  of  grandeur  or  meanness  of  mind  tli 
the  expressions  it  will  teek  fur  and  devdup  in  the  featui*es  an 
forms  of  men  in  fierce  strife,  whether  determination  and  dcra 
tion,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  that  unsoliishncss  wliio 
constitutes  heroism,  as  in  tlic  warrior  of  Agasiaa  ;  and  <iistre( 
not  agitated  nor  unworthy,  though  mortal,  as  in  the  Dying  Gladi 
ator,  or  brutal  ferocity  and  butchered  agony,  of  which  the  lowei 
and  Ica^t  palliated  examples  are  those  battles  of  Salvator  Rosi^ 
which  none  but  a  nuin,  base-born  and  tluef-bred,  could  Iml 
dwelt  upon  for  an  instant  without  sickening,  of  which  1  wi 
only  name  that  examjile  in  the  Pitti  palace,  wherein  the  chi 
figure  in  the  foreground  is  a  man  with  his  arm  cut  off  at  th 
shoulder,  run  througli  the  other  hand  iuto  the  l)rcafit  with 
lance.*  And  manifold  instances  of  the  same  feeling  ai*o  to  h 
found  in  the  repainting  of  the  various  representations  of  the  Ifl 
ferno,  so  conuuou  through  Italy,  more  caj>ecially  that  of  Orciy 
na'a  in  the  Campo  Suiito,  wherein  the  few  iigurea  near  the  t<l 
that  yet  remain  untouched  are  grand  in  their  severe  drawing  a 
expressions  of  cTiduring  despair,  wliile  those  below,  repainted 
Bolazzino,  depend  for  their  expressiveness  upon  torrents  of  bhwd 
80  in  the  Inferno  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  of  the  Arei 

*  Compare  Michelct.  (Dii  Pretre,  de  la  Fcrame,  de  la  Famille,)  Chap.  H 
note.     Ho  USC3  language  too  violent  to  be  quoU'd  ;  IjuI  trxcuses  Salvalor 
refoTvmx'  to  the  fiaviig(t  uhiiracter  of  Ihc  Tliirty  Tears'  War.     That  thl 

^e.Tcase  has  nu  validily  may  be  proved  by  conftporm^  tlve  painter's   treatmea 

of  other  subjects.     See  Sec.  H.  Cb.ap.  111.  %\ft,Tio\ft. 


BK.  I.  en.  3tlV.] 

cliapelj  not  to  speak  of  the  hoiTible  imngcs  of  the  Passion,  by 
wliidi  vulgar  Romanism  has  always  striven  to  excite  the  langui<l 
sympathies  of  its  untaught  flocks.  Of  ivhich  fouhicsa  let  ua 
nason  no  fartlier,  tlie  very  imago  and  memory  of  them  being 
polluiionj  only  noticing  tliis,  that  there  has  always  been  a  mor- 
bid tendency  in  Romanism  towards  the  contemplation  of  bodily 
paiij.  owing  to  the  attrilmtiun  of  saving  power  to  it,  which,  like 
every  other  mond  error,  hjis  been  of  fatal  effect  in  art,  leaving 
not  altogether  without  the  stain  and  blame  of  it,  even  the  high- 
ffitof  the  pure  Romanist  painters  ;  as  Fni  Augelico,  for  instance, 
flln),  in  his  Passion  subjects,  always  insist.s  weakly  on  the  bodily 
titturc,  and  is  unsparing  of  blood  ;  and  Giotto,  though  his 
tnyitment  is  usually  grander,  %8  in  that  Omciflxion  over  the  door 
uf  the  Convent  of  St.  Marks,  where  the  blood  is  hardly  actual, 
but  issues  from  the  feet  in  a  typical  and  conventional  form,  and 
becomes  a  crimson  cord  which  is  twined  strangely  beneath  about 
!i8kull ;  only  that  which  these  holy  men  did  to  enhance,  even 
though  in  their  means  niisttiken,  the  impression  and  power  of 
tb(j  snfTeriugs  of  Christ,  or  of  his  saints,  is  always  in  a  measure 
noble,  and  to  be  distinguished  with  all  reverence  from  the 
alwminations  of  the  irreligious  painters  following^  as  of  Camillo 
frocuecini,  in  one  of  his  martyrdoms  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Brera, 
nt  Milan,  and  other  such,  whose  names  may  be  well  spared  to 
thft  reader. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  passions  whose  presence  in  any  de- 
gree on  the  bnman  face  is  degradation.  But  of  all  passion  it  is 
to  be  generally  obsen'ed,  that  it  becomes  ignoble  either  when 
IJL  or  liaMHion  entert^iiued  respecting  unworthy  objects,  and 
ewcinjy.  therefore  shallow  or  unjustitiahle,  or  when  of  im- 

pious violence,  and  so  destructive  of  human  dignity.  Thus  grief 
ia  noble  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  dignity  and  worthiness 
of  the  object  lamented,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mind  enduring 
it.  The  sorrow  of  mortified  vanity  or  avarice  is  simply  dis- 
(msting,  even  that  of  berciived  affection  may  bo  base  if  selfish 
and  unrestrained.  All  grief  tliat  convulses  the  featm-es  is  igno- 
I'K  because  it  is  commonly  shallow  and  certainly  temporary,  as 
ia  [ihildren,  though  in  the  shock  and  shiver  of  a  strong  man's 
Jiiatnres  under  sudden  and  WoJcnt  grief  there  may  bo  soT£x^\XvYCi^ 
^sQbUme.    The  grief  of  Guercfno's  Hagar^  in  the  Btexa  ga^\^r3 
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at  Milan,  is  partly  despicable,  partly  disgnsting,  partly  ridi 
lous  ;  it  is  not  the  grief  of  the  injured  Egyptian,  driven  fo 
into  the  desert  with  the  destiny  of  a  nation  in  her  heart,  but 
ft  Bcrrunt  of  all  work,  turned  awiiy  for  stealing  tea  and  sug 
I  as.  It  ii  iie?er  Common  painters  forget  that  paasion  is  not 
htblJ.Kr'uSt  solutely  and  in  itself  great  or  violent,  but  oi 
outhchce.  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  the  mind  it 

to  deal  with ;   and  that    in   exaggerating   its   outward  s 
they    are    not     exalting    the    passion,    but    evaporating 
hero.*     They  think  too  much  of  passions  as  always  the  same 
their  nature,   forgetting  that  the  love  of  Achilles  is  diifereut 
from  tlie  love  of  Parin,  and  of  Alcestis  from  that  of  Laodainiii. 
The  use  and  Value  of  paifsion  is  liot  as  a  subject  in  coutemph- 
tion  in  itaolf,  hut  as  it  breaks  up  the  fountaina  of  the  gresit  dee 
of  the  human  mind,  or  displays  its  mightiness  and  ribbed  m, 
esty,  as  mountains  are  seen  in  their  stability  best  amuug  the 
of  clouds  ;  whence,  in  fine,  I  think  it  is  to  be  held  that  all  p 
sion  which  attains  overwhelming  power,  so  that  it.  is  not  as 
sisting,  but  as  conquered,  that  the  creature  is  contemplated, 
nnfit  for  liigh  art,  and  destnictive  of  the  ide^il  character  of  th 
countenance  :  and  in  tliis  respect,  I  cannot  but  hold  RaffaoUc 
have  erred  in  liis  endeavor  to  express  passion  of  such  aeuteni 
in  the  human  face  ;   as  in  the  fragment  of  the  Massacre  of 
Innocents  in  our  own  gallery,  (wherein,  repainted  lliough  it  b^ 
I  supjiose  the  purpose  of  tlie  master  is  yet  to  be  understood,)  i 
if  such  subjects  are  to  be  represented  at  jill,  their  entire  expre 
sion  may  be  given  without    degi-ading   the  face,  as  we  shi 
presently  see  done  with  unspeakable  powor  by  Tintorct,f  and 
think  that  all  subjects  of  the  kind,  all  human  misery,  slaughte 
famine,  plague,  peril,  and  crime,  are  better  in  the  main  avoided 
as  of  uupmfUable  !ind  burdening  inflnence,  unless  so  far  as  o 
of  the  sulTering,  hinted  rather  than  expressed,  we  may  raise  in 
nobler  relief  the  eternal  eudaring  of  fortitude  and  affection, 
mercy  and  self-devotion,  or  when,  as  by  the  threshing-floor 
Oman,  and  by  the  cave  of  Lazarus,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  to  b 

*  "  The  fire,  that  moimts  the  liquor,  till  it  run  o'er 
la  sccmlog  to  augment  it,  wusLes  it. " 

t  Sect.  n.  Chap.  VX.  %  ^. 


SEC.  I  cB.  xrv.] 

swn  in  tho  chastisoment,  and  his  lovo  to  bo  manifcatcd  to  tho 
despair  of  men. 

Thus,  then,  wc  have  in  some  sort  cniimerated  thoso  evil  signs 
which  are  most  nocessury  to  be  shnnned  in  the  seeking  of  ideal 
htamty,*  though  it  is  not  the  knowledge  of  them,  but  the  dread 
[tt  fiecapUuim  ^^^  haticd  of  them,  which  will  elfeetuully  aid  the 
""•  painter ;   as  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  by  mere 

admission  of  the  loveliness  of  good  and  holy  expression  that  iU 
subtile  characters  are  to  bo  traced.  HaflaelJo  himself,  ques- 
tioned on  this  subject,  made  doubtful  answer ;  he  probably 
ixittld  not  trace  through  wlint  early  teaching,  or  by  what  dies  of 
emotion  the  image  had  been  sealed  upon  his  heart.  Our  own 
Rucon,  who  well  saw  tho  impossibility  of  reach  ing  it  hy  tho  com- 
Itioation  of  many  separate  beauties,  yet  explains  not  the  nature 
of  that  **  kind  of  felicity"  to  which  he  attributes  sucoesa.  I 
suppose  those  who  have  conceived  and  wrought  tho  loveliest 
things,  have  done  so  by  no  theorizing,  but  in  simple  labor  of 
love,  and  could  not,  if  jmt  to  a  liar  of  rationalism,  defend  all 
points  of  what  they  had  done,  but  painted  it  in  their  own  de- 
light, and  t^  the  delight  of  all  besides,  only  always  with  that 
'rajject  of  conscience  and  "'  fear  of  swerving  from  that  which  is 
right,  which  maketh  diligent  observers  of  eircurastances  tho 
loose  regard  wliereof  is  tho  nurse  of  vulgar  folly,  no  less  than 
Solomon -s  attention  thereunto  waa  of  natural  furtherances  the 
n»ost  cflfcctual  to  make  him  eminent  above  others,  for  he  gave 
good  heed,  and  pierced  everything  to  tho  very  ground."  f 

With  which  good  heed,  and  watching  of  tho  instants  when 
men  feel  warmly  and  rightly,  as  the  Indians  do  for  the  diamond 
ill  their  washing  of  sand,  and  that  with  tho  desire  and  hope  of 
Bailing  trne  good  in  men,  and  not  with  the  ready  vanity  that 
stla  iUelf  to  fi:^tion  instnntly,  and  carries  its  potter's  wliecl 
about  with  it  always,  (off  which  there  will  come  only  clay  vessels 


*  T>et  it  be  ob-wrved  ihat  it  is  alw!i3'3  of  beauty,  not  of  human  character 
In  ita  lower  and  criminal  inodilicat.ions.  that  wo  have  l>ccn  spcakiDg.  That 
^t*t)*  of  character,  therefore,  which  wc  have  nffimied  to  be  ncfressary.  is 
^Variety  of  Giollo  and  AngoUco,  not  ot  Hogarth.  Works  concerned  with 
^  exhibition  of  general  chamcter,  are  to  he  spoken  of  In  Uie  tomlttuVvn. 
^Uas  ofReiation, 
fUookcT.  Book  V.  Cliap.  J.  §  3. 
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of  regular  shape  after  all,)  instead  of  the  pure  mirror  that 
show  the  seraph  standing  by  the  human  body- — standing  as  sig 
nal  to  the  lieavenly  land  :*  with  this  heed  and  this  charity,  theri 
are  none  of  na  that  may  not  bring  down  that  lamp  upon  his  p 
of  which  Spenser  sang  : — 

That  beauty  is  not,  as  food  men  misdeem 
An  outward  allow  of  things,  that  only  seem  ; 
But  lliat  fair  lamp,  from  whose  culcstiol  ray 
That  light  prweeds,  which  kiudlcth  lovcr'a  Are, 
ShiiU  never  be  extinguished  nor  decay. 
But  when  llie  vital  spirits  do  c^xpire, 
Unto  her  native  planet  slmll  retire. 
For  it  is  heavenly  bom  and  caanot  die, 
Being  a  parcel  of  the  purest  sky." 


*  "  Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat. 
And  by  the  holy  roo<I, 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph  man 
JJy  every  corse  there  stood. 
This  seraph  Imnd,  each  waved  bis  hand, 
It  WHS  a  htinvonly  sight ; 
Tliey  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OENEEAL  COKCLUSIONS  RESPECTIKQ    THE  THEORETIO   FACULTY. 


Of  the  Bouroes  of  beauty  open  to  us  in  the  visible  world,  wo 

have  now  obtained  a  view  wJiiob,  tliough  most  feeble  in  its  grasp 

and   scanty  in  it-s  detail,  is  yet  general  in  its  range.      Of  no 

1 1.  Thore  are  no  othcr  sourccs  than  these  visible  can  we,   by  any 

JmS)  o/bc-M-  effort  in  oar  present  condition  of  existence,  con- 

SoJ^Toomi^^lS  ceive.     For  wliat  revelations  have  boon  mado  to 

lUa^  visible.       humanity   inspireti,  or  caught  up    to    heaven  of 

things  to  the  heavenly  region  belonging,  liave  been  either  by 

tmsrpcakablo  words  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter, 

or  else  by  their  very  nature  incommunicable,  except  in  types 

and  shadows  ;  and  ineffable  by  words  belonging  to  earth,  for 

of   things   diilorcut    from    the  visible,  words    appropriated  to 

llie  visible  can  convey  no  image.     How  different  from  earthly 

gold  tliat  clear  pavement   of    the    city  might  have  seemed  to 

the  eyes  of    St.  John,  we  of    unreceived  sight  cannot  know  ; 

neither  of  that  strange  jasper  and  sardine  can  we  conceive  the 

likencBs  which  ho  assumed  that  sat  on  the  tlirone  above  the 

crystal  sea  ;  neither  what  eeeming  that  was  of  slaying  that  the 

Root  of  David  bore  in  the  midst  of  the  elders  ;  neither  what 

clmnge  it  was  upon  the  form  of  the  fourth  of  them  that  walked 

in  the  furnace  of  Dura,   tliat  even  the  wrath  of  idolatry  knew 

for  the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  (iod.     The  knowing  that  is  here 

permitted  to  ns  is  either  of  things  outward  only,  as  in  tliose  it  is 

whose  eyes  faith  never  opened,  or  else  of  that  dark  part  that  her 

glass  shows  feebly?  of  things  supernatural,  that  gleaming  of  the 

Divine  form  among  the  mortal  crowd,  which  all  may  catch  if 

they  will  climb  the  sycamore  and  wait ;  nor  how  much  of  God's 

lJ)idiug  at  the  house  may  be  granted  to  those  that  so  seek,  and 

how  much  more  may  be  opened  to  them  in  the  breaking  of  bread, 

catmot  bo  said;  but  of  tlmt  only  we  caa  reaaon 'w\ue\i\&'\n. 

mmsiuv  rermied  to  &}1,  of  that  whioh  is  by  couatanc^  swa^ 
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of  affecfcion  to  be  found  in  the  things  and  the  beings  arocud  us 
1 2.  What  imper-  tipon  oarth.  Now  among  all  those  things  whoso 
vSiII"  "nmjs"  Ufuntywo  httve  hitlierto  examined,  there  bus  l)een 
tail^i'iSifiJIi"^  r'u^  a  measure  of  imj)erfect.ion.  l^ither  inferiority  of 
movftbk'.  kind,  as  the  beauty  of  the  lower  animals,  or  result- 

ing from  degradation,  as  in  man  himself  ;  and  although  ia 
considering  the  beauty  of  human  form,  we  arrived  at  Bome 
conception  of  restoration,  yet  we  found  that  oven  the  restora- 
tion must  bo  in  some  respect  imperfect,  as  incapable  of  em- 
bracing all  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  at  oncc^  neither] 
to  be  fi*eed  from  nil  Bigns  of  former  evil  done  or  siifferei 
Conssummuto  beauty,  tlierefore,  is  not  to  be  found  on  cjirth, 
though  often  such  intense  measure  of  it  as  shall  drown  all  capa- 
city of  receiving  j  neither  is  it  to  bo  respecting  humanity  legiti- 
mately conceived.  But  by  certain  operations  of  the  inuigiuiitioUj 
upon  ideas  of  beauty  received  from  things  around  us,  it  is  poaai- 
hlo  to  conceive  respecting  Bui>orhuman  creatures  (of  that  wliiot 
is  raoi-e  thiin  creature,  no  creature  ever  conceived)  a  bonatyii 
«a.  Which  how.  8^"io  SOI'*  greater  than  we  see.  Of  tbis  beanty, 
oa7prS^"con-  howcvcr,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  anythiagj 
ditoiouB.  until  we  have  traced  the  imaginative  operations  tO| 

which  it  owes  its  being,  of    which  operations  this  much  maj 
be  premattirely  said,  that  they  are  not  creative,  that  no  nei 
ideas  are  elicited  by  them,  and  that   their  whole  function  iff] 
only  a  certain  dealing  with,  concentrating  or  mode  of  regai'dinff] 
the  impressions    received  from  external  things,  that  therefore,  i 
in  the  beauty  to  which  they  will  conduct  us,   there  will 
fonnd  no  now  element,  but  only  a  peculiiir  combination  or  phas( 
of  those  elements  that  we  now  know,  and  that  therefore  we  niftj] 
at  present  draw  all  the  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  rank  ofj 
the  theoretic  faculty,  wiiich  the  knowledge  of  its  subject  matt 
can  warrant. 

We  have  seen  that  this  subject  matter  is  referable  to  foul 
general  heads.  It  is  cither  the  record  of  conscience,  printed  in.] 
14  The  four  things  extremal,  or  it  is  a  symbolizing  of  Divine 
wfl^STiho  p'l^"  attributes  in  matter,  or  it  is  tlie  felicity  of  hvinj 
Sirtv«d^'l^m-  tl^i^^s*  ^^  the  perfect  fullilment  of  their  dntit 
i*^"-  and  functions.    In  all  cases  it  is  something  DivinOil 

'either  the  approving  voice  ot  God,  ttiG  ^ofioraa  %'ytt^\  <A  \iJa^' 
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endence  of  his  kind  presence,  or  the  ol)e(]ipnce  to  his  will 
m  induced  and  BupportoL 

these  Bubjecta  of  contemphition  are  such  as  we  may  sup- 
reinmn  sourcea  of  pleasure  Ui  the  perfected  gpuit  tlirough- 
ity.     Divino  in  their  nature,  they  are  addressed  to  the 
part  of  men. 

There  remain,  however,  two  points  to  be  noticed  hefore  T  can 
5.  What  objfc-  ^^P^  that  this  concluaion  will  be  frankly  ticcepted 
t^>'tfficoS^  by  the  reader.     If  it  be  the  nioml  part  of  he  to 
which  beauty  jiddresaes  itself,  how  does  it  happen, 
Ul  bo  asked,  that  it  is  ever  found  in  the  works  of  impious 
I,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  such  to  dut-'ire  or  conceive  it? 
n  the  other  hand,  how  does  it  liappen  that  men  in  high 
of  moral  culture  are  often  insensible  to  the  influence  of  ma- 
beauty,  and  insist  feebly  upon  it  as  an  instrument  of  £oul 


mac 
elation. 


two  objections  I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  answer,  not 
they  can  be  sutiafactorily  treated  without  that  detailed  ex- 
aniJDation  of  the  whole  body  of  great  works  of  art,  on  which  I 
>eo  to  enter  in  the  following  volume.     For  the  right  deter- 
ition  of  these  twoqnastions  is  indeed  the  whole  end  and  aim 
(^my  labor,   (and   if  it  could  bo  here  accomplished,  I  should 
iw  no  effort  farther,)  namely,  the  proving  that  no  supremo 
of  art  can  be  attained  by  impious  men  ;  and  that  the 
lett  of  art,  as  an  interpreter  of  divine  things,  has  been  of 
gjconsequeuee  to  the  Christian  world. 

X  present,  however,  I  wonhl  only  meet  such  objections  as 

unmediately  arise  in  the  reader's  mind. 

ind  iirst,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  have,  throughout  the 

tination  of  typical  beauty,   asserted  its  instinctive  power, 

loral   meaning  of   it   being  only  discoverable  by  faithful 

itcaibeaa-   thought.     Kow  this  iustinctive  sense  of  it  varies 

in   intensity   among  men,   being  given,   like   the 

Shearing  ear  of  music,  to  some  more  than  to  others  : 
if  those  to  whom  it  is  given  in  largo  measure  be  uufortu- 
y  men  of  impious  or  unreliecting  spirit,  it  is  very  possible 
tliai  the  perceptions  of  beauty  should  be  by  them  cuUi- 
Tated  on  principles  merely  msthctio,  aud  so  loso  tUoVx  \va!ilo\j\\\^ 
for  tJwagh  the  good  seed  In  thorn  is  aHoaeWxcT  ^vvme, 


IcaUy      pnrsiicd. 
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yet,  there  being  no  Uesaing  in  the  springing  Uicreof,  it  brin] 
forth  wild  grapes  in  the  fiid.     And  yet  these  wild  gTHpos  ari 
well  discerniMo.  like  the  deadly  gourds  of  Gilgal.     There  is  h 
all  works  of  uuch  men  a  taint  and  stain,  and  jurring  disco 
blacker  and  louder  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  moral  deBcie 
of  which  the  best  j)roof  and  nieaaure  is  to  be  found  in  their 
Dient  of   the  human  form,  (since  in  landscape  it  is  nearly 
possible  to  introduce  dcfiuito  expression  of  eril,)  of  wliich 
highest  beauty  has  been  attained  only  once,  and  then  by  no  s; 
tem  taught  painter,  but  by  a  moat  holy  Dominican  monk  of 
sole  ;  and  beneath  him  all  ^toop  lower  and  lower  in  proporti 
to  their  inferior  sanctity,  though  with  more  or  less  attainmi 
of  that  which  is  noido,  according  to  their  intellectual  power  and 
earnestness,  ixs  Hiiffaolle  in  hia  St.  Cecilia,  (a  mere  study  of  a 
passionate,  dark-eyed,  large  foraied    Italian  model,)  and  evej 
Perugino,  in  that  there  is  about  his  noblest  faces  a  shortcomii^ 
indefinable  ;   an  absenco  of  the  full  out-pouring  of  the  saerf 
spirit  that  there  is  in  Angelico  ;  traceable,  I  doubt  not,  to  son 
deficiencies  and  avaricious  flaws  of  his  heart,  whose  consequeii 
in  Ilia  conduct  were  such  as  to  give  Vasari  hope  that  liis  lie 
might  stick  to  him  (for  the  contmdiction  of  which  in  the  maii^ 
if  there  be  not  contriwiiction  cuougli  in  every  line  that  the  ban 
of  Perugino  drew,  compare  Rio,  de  la  PoCsie  Chr^4ieune,  un 
note  also  what  Bio  has  singularly  missed  observing,  that  Pen 
gino,  in  his  portrait  of  himself  in  the  Florence  gallery,  has  pi 
a  scroll  into  the  hand,  with  the  words"  Timetc  Dcum,"  thi 
aui'ely  indicating  that  wliich  he  considered  his  duty  and  mfl 
Bage  :)  and  so  :dl  other  even  of  the  sacred  painters,  not  to  spca 
of  the  lower  body  of  men  iu  whom,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
marked  sensuality  and  impurity  in  all  that  they  seek  of  beast 
as  in  Correggio  and  Guido,  or,  on  the  other,  a  want  in  moasfl 
of  the  sense  of  beauty  itself,  as  in  Rubens  and  Titian,  showil 
itself  in  the  adoption  of  coarse  types  of  feature  &l 
Tnpted  by  fei*e  form  ;   sometimes  also  (of  which  I  could  find  i 
"'*'*  stances  in  modern  times,)  in  a  want  of  evidence  i 


r  delight  in  what  they  do  ;  so  that,  after  they  have  rendered  soD 

I  passage  of  exceeding  beauty,  they  will  suffer  some  discordai 

'  point  to  interfexQ  "witli  it,  and  it  wvU  not  hurt  them,  as  if  th( 

'  Jmd  no  pleasure  in  that  whicli -waa  'beat,WV\L'a^^Quvi\\.SstN 


BpiratioQ  that  was  not  profitable  to  them^  as  deaf  men  might 
touch  an  instrument  with  a  feeling  in  their  heurt,  which  yet 
returns  not  outwardly  upon  them,  and  so  know  not  when  they 
play  falso  :  an<l  sometimes  by  total  want  of  choice,  for  there  is  a 
choice  of  loTo  in  alt  riglitly  tempered  men,  not  that  ignorant 
and  insolent  choice  which  rejectvS  half  nature  as  empty  of  the 
right,  but  that  pore  choice  that  fetches  the  right  out  of  every- 
thing ;  and  where  this  is  wanting,  wo  may  see  men  walking 
up  and  down  in  dry  places,  finding  no  rest,  ever  and  anon  doing 
something  noble,  and  yet  not  following  it  up,  but  dwelling  the 
next  instant  on  something  impure  or  profitless  with  the  same 
intensity  and  yet  impatience,  so  that  they  are  ever  wondered  at 
and  never  sympathized  with,  and  while  they  dazzle  all,  they  lead 
none  ;  and  then,  beneath  tlicsc  again,  we  find  others  on  whose 
works  there  are  definite  signs  of  evil  mind,  ill-repressed,  and 
then  inability  to  avoid,  and  at  last  perpetual  seeking  for  and 
feeding  upon  horror  and  ngliness,  and  filthiness  of  sin,  as  emi- 
nently in  Salvator  and  Caravaggio,  and  the  lower  Dutch  schools, 
only  in  these  last  Icaa  painfully  as  they  lose  the  villanous  in  the 
brutal,  and  the  horror  of  crime  in  its  idiocy. 

But  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  neither  by  us  nnoer- 
tainable  what  moments  of  pure  feeling  or  aspiration  may  occur 
to  men  of  minds  apparently  cold  and  lost,  nor  by  us  to  l>e  pro- 
nounced through  what  instraments,  and  in  what 
strangely  occurrent  voices,  God  may  choose  tq  com- 
municate good  to  men.  It  seems  to  rae  that  much 
of  what  is  great,  and  to  all  men  beneficial,  has  been 
"^  wrought  by  those  who  neither  inlcndod  nor  know 

the  good  they  did,  and  that  mauy  mighty  harmonieihave  been 
discoursed  by  inatrumeuta  that  had  been  dumb  or  discordant, 
bat  that  God  knew  their  stops.  The  Spirit  of  Prophecy  con- 
sisted with  the  avuricG  of  Balaam,  and  the  disobedience  of  Saul. 
Oonid  we  spare  from  its  page  that  parable,  Avluch  he  said,  who 
iswthe  vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having 
his  eyes  open,  though  we  know  that  the  sword  of  his  punish- 
ment was  then  sharp  in  its  sheath  beneath  him  in  the  plains  of 
Moub?  or  shall  we  not  lament  with  David  over  ti\\e  ?.\\Vfe\^  ^ia.%\, 
tway  on  the  Gntoa  mountaim,  of  him  to  ^\vot[\  CjiqCl 
gna/Aer^^r/  that  day  when  he  turned  his  back  lo  go  ti- 
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ticl  ?  It  is  not  our  part  to  look  hardly,  nor  to  look  always,  to 
the  character  or  the  deeds  of  men,  but  to  accept  from  all  of 
them,  and  to  hold  ftist  that  which  we  can  jtrove  good,  and  ftcl 
to  be  ordained  for  ns.  We  know  that  whatever  good  there  is  in 
them  is  itself  divine,  and  wherever  we  see  the  virtue  of  ardent 
labor  and  Belf-guri*cndpring  to  a  single  parpose,  wherever  we  find 
contituuL  refereuco  made  to  the  written  ecripture  of  natui-al 
beauty,  this  ut  least  we  know  is  great  and  good,  this  we  knoivifl 
not  granted  by  the  counsel  of  God,  without  purpose,  normaiD* 
tained  without  result :  Their  interpretation  we  may  accept, 
into  their  labor  we  may  enter,  but  they  themselves  must  look  to 
it,  if  what  they  do  hiis  no  intent  of  good,  nor  any  reference  to 
the  Giver  of  all  gifts.  Selfish  in  their  indnstry,  nnehastened  iu 
their  wills,  inigratefnl  for  the  Spirit  that  is  upon  them,  they 
may  yet  be  helmed  by  that  Spirit  whithersoever  the  Governor 
listeth  ;  involuntary  instruments  they  may  become  of  otben^ 
good  ;  unwillingly  they  may  bless  Isniel,  doubtingly  discomfit 
Amalek,  but  shortcoming  there  will  be  of  their  glory,  and  eviif 
of  their  punishment. 

I  believe  I  shall  be  able,  incidentally,  in  succeeding  investi 
gations,  to  prove  this  shortcoming,  and  to  examine  the  source! 
of  it,  not  absolutely  indeed,  (seeing  that  all  reasoning  on  thi 
characters  of  men  must  bo  treaeherous,  our  knowledge  on  tbi 
head  being  as  corrupt  as  it  is  scanty,  while  even  in  living  ffiti 
them  it  is  impos^^ible  to  traeo  the  working,  or  estimate  the  errors 
of  great  and  seU-secretcd  minds,)  but  at  least  enough  Lo  estab- 
lish the  general  principle  upon  such  grounds  of  fact  as  may  sat- 
isfy those  who  demand  the  practical  proof  (often  in  a  meaeire 
t»  The  sNTonti  impossible)  of  things  wliich  can  hardly  be  iloubtM 
frnS'ie^c.SnSa  '*^  tbeiF  rational  consequence.  At  present,  itwoul 
to  SterioT'bSiu'  ^^  useless  to  enter  on  an  examination  for  which 
*y-  have  no  materials  ;   and   I  proceed,  therefore, 

notice   that   other   and   opposite   error  of    Christian   men 
thinking  that  there  is  little  use  or  value  in   the   oi>erati( 
of  the  theoretic  faculty,  not  that  I  at  present  either  feel  luysel 
capable,  or  that  this  is  the  place  for  the  discussion  of  that  vtu-i 
question  of  the  operation  of  taste  (as  it  is  called)  on  the  mind*^ 
of  men,  and  the  national  value  of  its  teaching,  but  I  wish  shortlj 
to  reply  to  that  objection  wbic\i  iii\^\i\*  \it  ut^^a^  ^  'Osa 
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monil  dimity  of  tho  faculty,  that  mauy  Cliriittiau  men  acem.  to 
be  in  tJieniselTes  without  it,  aud  even  to  di^ountcnouce  it  in 
others. 

It  has  been  eaid  by  Schiller,  in  his  letters  on  fflsthetifi  rnltiire, 
that  tho  sense  of  lieauty  never  farthered  tlio  performjincLi  of  a 
single  duty. 

Although  this  gross  and  inconceivable  falsity  will  hardly  be 
accepted  by  imy  one  in  so  many  ternis.  Feeing  thut  thore  are  few 
ao  utterly  lost  but  that  they  receive,  and  know  that  they  receive, 
at  certain  moments,  strength  of  aorae  kind,  or  rebuke  from  th« 
ai>|>eulings  of  outward  things  ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
OhrisLiiiu  man  to  walk  across  eo  much  as  a  rood  of  the  natural 
earth,  with  mind  nnagitated  and  rightly  poised,  without  re- 
ceiving stiongtli  and  hope  from  Bomo  stone,  flower,  leaf,  or 
Boundf  nor  without  a  sense  of  a  dow  falling  upon  him  ont  of  tJie 
skj  ;  though,  I  say,  this  falsity  is  not  wholly  and  in  terms  ad- 
mitted, yet  it  seems  to  be  partly  and  practically  so  in  much  of 
Uio  doing  and  teaching  even  of  holy  men,  who  in  the  recom- 
mending of  the  love  of  God  to  us,  refer  but  seldom  to  those 
things  in  which  it  is  most  abundantly  and  imracdialcly  ehown  ; 
though  they  insist  much  on  his  giving  of  bread,  aud  raiment, 
and  hejilth,  (which  he  gives  to  all  inferior  creatures,)  they  ro- 
qairo  net  not  to  tliank  him  for  that  glory  of  his  works  which  he 
has  permitted  us  alone  to  perceive  :  they  tell  us  often  to 
meditate  in  tho  closet,  but  they  send  us  not,  like  Isaac,  into 
the  fields  at  even,  they  dwell  on  tho  duty  of  self-denial,  but 
tliey  exhibit  not  the  duty  of  delight.  Now  there  arc  reasons 
for  this,  manifold,  in  the  toil  aud  warfare  of  mi 

1 10.  Jteflsonit  fur  .        •      i         i  •    »       •       •  /»  .  i  ■    .  « 

ihj*  LoMic's^  tn  earnest  mmd,  which,  lu  its  efforts  at  the  raisinr^  of 

Ute    auxieli'-B    of  jj         i  i         •  i  •.  ,       ,   i-^,.i 

ib^wqrid.  These  jucn  irom  uLLer  loss  and  mi.^ery»  hiis often  but  httlo 
wTongbiamicriiD-  time  or  disposition  to  take  heed  of  anything  more 
than  the  bare  life,  and  of  those  bo  occupied  it  is 
not  for  na  to  judge,  but  T  think,  that,  of  the  weaknesses,  dis- 
tresses, vanities,  schisms,  aud  sinij,  which  often  even  in  tho 
holiest  men,  diminish  their  usefulness,  and  mar  their  happiness, 
tliore  would  be  fewer  if.  in  their  struggle  with  nature  fallen,  they 
«)cight  for  moi*e  aid  fi'om  nature  undestroycd.  lV,aftViT\v&Vi 
ihat  the  real  sources  of  blantneBS  iu  the  feeV\iiga\AiN?'oit>\&'Os 
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Bplendor  of  the  grass  and  glory  of  tho  Ilowcr,  aro  leas  to  be 
found  in  ardor  of  oocupntion,  in  seriousness  of  compassion,  or 
heaveulincss  of  desire,  than  in  the  turuiug  of  the  eyoat  intervals 
of  rest  too  selfishly  within  ;  the  want  of  power  to  shake  off  the 
unxietios  of  actual  and  near  interest,  and  to  leave  results  in 
God's  Imnds  ;  the  scorn  of  all  that  does  not  seem  immediately 
apt  for  our  purposes,  or  open  to  our  understanding,  and  perhaps^ 
something  of  pride,  which  desires  rather  Lo  investigate  than  toH 
feci.  I  believe  that  the  root  of  almost  every  schism 
and  heresy  from  which  the  Christian  church  has 
ever  suffered,  has  boon  the  effort  of  men  to  earn, 
rather  than  to  receive,  their  salvation  ;  and  tliat  the  reason  that 
preaching  ia  so  commonly  ineffectual  is,  that  it  calls  on  men 
oftcner  to  work  for  God,  than  to  behold  God  working  for  them. 
If,  for  every  rebuke  that  wo  nttcr  of  men's  vices,  we  put  forth  a 
claim  upon  their  hearts  ;  if  for  every  assertion  of  God's  demands  i 
^m  them,  wo  could  substitute  a  display  of  his  kindness  tg^t 
them  ;  if  side  by  side  with  every  warning  of  death,  we  could  ex- 
hibit proofs  and  promises  of  immortality  ;  if,  in  fine,  instead  of 
mming  the  being  of  an  awful  Deity,  which  men,  though  they 
cannot  and  dare  not  deny,  are  always  unwilling,  sometimes 
unable,  to  conceive,  we  wore  to  show  them  a  near,  visible,  inevi- 
table, but  all  beneficent  Deity,  whose  presence  makes  the  e^irtb 
it«elf  a  heaven,  I  think  tliere  would  be  fewer  deaf  children  sit- 
I  IS.  Tiiooria  tiie  ^^^S  ^^  ^^^^  market-place.  At  all  events,  whatever 
•ervicotifUeiivBii.  jj^^y  )i,y  ^]^q  jiKibility  in  this  present  life  to  mingle 

'the  full  enjoyment  of  the  Divine  works  with  the  full  dis- 
charge of  every  practical  duty,  aud  confessedly  in  many  cases 
this  must  be,  let  us  not  attribute  the  inconsistency  to  any 
indignity  of  the  faculty  of  contcmplaLion,  but  to  the  sin  and  the 
suffering  of  tho  fallen  state,  and  the  change  of  order  from  the 
keeping  of  the  garden  to  tho  tilling  of  the  ground.  We  cannot 
say  how  far  it  is  right  or  agreeable  with  God's  will,  while  men 
aro  perishing  round  about  us,  while  grief,  and  pain,  and  wrath, 
and  impiety,  and  death,  aud  all  the  powers  of  the  air,  are  work- 
ing wildly  and  evermore,  and  the  cry  of  blood  going  up  to 

hcavcju  that  any  of  ns  should  take  band  from  the  plough  ;  but 
i/iis  WG  know,  that  thero  will  come  *a  Unio  when  the  service  of 
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flhall  be  the  Mioldmg  of  him  ;  and  though  in  these  stormy 
where  we  are  now  driven  up  and  down,  his  Spirit  is  dimly 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  we  are  left  to  cast  anchors 
)f  the  stem,  and  wish  for  the  day,  that  day  will  come,  when, 
^he  cvangclista  on  the  crystal  and  stable  aea,  all  the  crea- 
pf  God  shall  be  full  of  eyes  within,  and  there  ahall  be  **  no 
rcuise,  but  his  servants  shall  serve  him,  and  shall  see  his 


z^^^i  -r-^ 


^i^Q)^ 


SECTION  II. 
OF  THE  IMAGINATIVE  FACULTY. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF  THE  THREE  FOHMS  OF  IMAGINATION. 

We  have  hitherto  heen  exclnsively  occnpied  with  tb 
f  1.  A  imrtiat  pr-  Bonrccs  of  pleJisnTo  which  exist  in  the  external  c: 
ffimaihitttin'tl  ation.  uiid  wliich  ill  nay  faithful  copy  of  it  mu 

These  sourcea  of  beauty,  however,  are  not  presented  by  a! 
very  great  work  of  art  in  a  form  of  pure  transcript.  They  invi 
ably  receive  the  rt'Heetion  of  the  mind  under  whoso  shadow  tl 
have  passed,  and  are  modified  or  colored  by  its  image. 

This  modification  is  tho  Work  of  Imagination. 

As,  in  the  coarso  of  our  succeeding  investigation,  "wo 
be  called  upon  coiigtantly  to  compare  sources  of  beauty  existi 
in   nature  with  the  images  of  them  presented  by  tlie 
mind,  it  is  very  necessary  for  us  shortly  to  review  the  co 
tions  and  limits  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  to  ascertain 
wliat  testa  we  may  disting-nish  its  sane,  healthy,   and  profital 
operation,  from  tliat  which  is  erratic,  diseased,  and  dangerous. 

It  is  neither  desirable  nor  pnBsil)le  here  to  examine  or 
trate  in  full  the  essence  of  this  mighty  fuculty.  Such  an  exa 
nation  would  refjuire  a  review  of  the  whole  field  of  literati 
and  would  alone  demand  a  volume.  Our  present  task  is  not 
explain  or  exhibit  full  portniiture  of  this  function  of  the  mi 
in  all  its  relations,  hut  only  to  obtain  some  certain  testa  by  wh 
we  may  determine  whether  it  be  very  imagination  or  no,  ai 
unmask  all  impersonations  of  it,  and  this  chiefly  with  respect 
/u't,  for  iu  literature  the  faculty  takes  a  thousand  forms,  acco; 
j'/i^  to  the  matter  it  has  to  treat,  axvA  Wctixaa*  Uko  the  prim 
o/  the  Arabian  tale,  sword,  eagle,  ot  fttc,  aGG'ix^ii\^\«  "Owi 


humi 
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wages,  Bomctiraes  piercing,  Bometimes  soaring,  sometimes  illum- 
ining, retaining  no  imago  of  itself,  except  ita  8U])enmtural 
power,  so  timt  1  eIiuU  content  myself  with  tracing  that  particular 
form  of  it,  and  unveiling  those  imitations  of  it  only,  which  are 
to  lie  found,  or  feared,  in  painting,  referring  to  other  creations 
of  miud  only  for  illustration. 

Unfortunatch^  the  works  of  metaphysicians  will  afford  us  iu 
this  most  intercating  inquiry  no  aid  whattjoover.  Thoy  who  aro 
Constantly  endeavoring  to  futlioni  and  explain  the  essence  of  the 
.«  rr._  .  *  faculties  of  mind,  arc  sure  in  tlic  end  to  lode  sitjlit 
Ue   BiKLiphyM-  of  all  that  cannot  be  explamod,  (though  it  may  be 

jurywHh  respect  dcfiucd  aiid  fclt,)  aud  bccansc,  as  1  shall  T)rcsentlv 

to  ihb  facaltf .  .  r 

show,   tlie  essence  of    tlio  iniagiuutivo  fac^ulty    is 

utterly  mysterious  and  iuexplicablo,  and  to  be  recognized  in  its 
Teralts  only,  or  in  the  negative  results  of  its  absence,  tlio  meta- 
physicians, as  far  as  I  am  act[uaintod  with  their  works,  miss  it 
altogether,  and  never  i-cacli  higher  than  u  definition  of  fancy  by 
a  faJse  name. 

ffliat  I  understand  by  fancy  will  presently  appear,  not  that 
I  contend  for  uomeuclature,  but  only  for  distinction  between 
ttro  mental  faculties,  by  whatever  name  they  bo  cidied,  one  the 
ttntroe  of  all  that  is  great  in  tlie  poetic  arts  ;  the  other  merely 
decorative  and  entertaining,  but  which  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  which  have  so  much  in  common  as  to  render  strict 
ilcfiuition  of  either  difficult. 

Dugald  Stewart's  meagre  definition  may  serve  us  for  a  atart- 
i'lg  point.  *'  Imagination,"  he  aays,  "  inclndea  conception  or 
niniplc  apprehension,  which  enables  us  to  form  a  notion  of  those 
U  Tho  drtini-  former  objects  uf  porcoption  or  of  knowledge,  out 
■?  how**  taiSe^  of  which  wo  ai*e  to  make  a  selection  ;  abstraction, 
'""•  which    separates  the  selected  materials  from  the 

Itialities  and  circumstances  which  are  connected  with  them  in 
iwture  ;  and  judgment  or  taste,  which  selects  the  materials  and 
directs  their  combination.  To  these  powers  wo  may  add  that 
particular  habit  of  asaociation  to  which  I  formerly  gave  the 
name  of  fiincy,  as  it  is  this  which  presents  to  our  choice  all  the 
different  materials  which  are  subservient  to  tho  ellorts  of  inv^^v- 
nalioa,  and  wbic);  mtiy  therefore  bo  considered  aa  iortom^  ^x'a 
d'Work o/ poetical  genius. " 
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(By  fancy  in  this  passage,  we  find  on  referring  to  the  chapter 
treating  of  it,  that  uatliiug  more  ia  meant  than  the  rapid  oetuT- 
renco  of  ideas  of  sense  to  the  mind.) 

Now,  in  this  definition,  the  very  point  and  purpose  of  all 
inquiry  is  missed.  We  are  told  that  judgment  or  taste  **  di 
the  combination."  In  order  that  anything  may  be  directetl 
end  must  bo  previously  detemiihed  :  What  is.  the  faculty  tb 
determines  this  end?  and  of  what  frame  and  nuike,  how  boned 
and  fleshed,  how  conceived  or  seen,  is  the  end  itself  i*  Uaiti 
judgment,  or  taste,  cannot  approve  of  what  has  no  existence ; 
and  yet  by  Dugald  Stewart's  definition  we  are  left  to  their  cater- 
ing among  a  host  of  conceptions,  to  j)rodnce  a  combination 
which,  as  thoy  work  for,  tliey  muat  see  and  approve  before  it 
exists.  This  power  of  prophecy  is  the  very  essence  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  it  is  just  that  inexplicable  part  which  the  metaphy- 
sician misses. 

As  might  be  expected  from  his  misunderstanding  of  the  fi 
ulty,  he  has  given  an  iaistauce  entirely  nugatory.*  It  would 
difficult  to  find  in  Milton  a  passage  in  which  less  power 
14.  Thi5iDi»nce  imagination  was  shown,  than  the  description 
nogaioiy.  Eden,  if,  as  I  suppose,  this  be  the  passage  m 

at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  in  which  I  can 
three  expressions  only  in  which  this  power  is  sho^vn,  tli© 
*'  burnished  with  golden  rind,  hung  amiable  '*  of  the  Uesj)^ 
rian  fniit,  the  "  lays  forth  her  purple  grapo"  of  the  vine  afl 


*  He  conlinues  thus,  "To  illustrate  tbeso  observations,  let  us  consi^ 
the  steps  by  which  Milton  must  buve  proceeded,  In  creating  liia  imuginfl 
garden  of  Ednn.     When  he  first  proposed  to  himself  that  subject  of  ( 
Bcription,  it  is  reason  Able  to  suppose   that  a  variety  of  Uic  most  atriki 
scenes  which  he  had  seen,  crowded  into  liis  mind.     The  association  of  itl 
suggested  them  and  the  power  of  conception  placed  each  of  them  bf-fc 
him  with  all  its  beauties  and  im|>erfeclion.i.     In  every  natural  scene,  if  i 
destine  it  for  any  particular  purpose,  there  are  defecta  and  redmidaacii 
which  art  may  sometimes,  bnt  ciuinot  ulways  correct.     But  the  powar 
Imagination  is  unlimited.     She  can  create  and  annihilate,  and  dispoia 
pleasure  her  woods,  her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.     Milton,  accordingly, 
not  copy  bis  Eden  from  any  one  scene,  but  would  select  from  each 
features  which  were  most  emiueully  heuuliful.    The  power  of  abstracll 
enabled  him  to  make  the  separation,  and  \aaftjfc  »VneAi\ci.  "sam  \n  the 
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the  **fn7iged  bank  with  myrtlo  crowned,"  of  the  lake,  and  theae 
are  not  what  Stewart  meant,  bat  only  that  accumulation  of 
bowers,  groves,  lawns,  and  hillocks,  which  is  not  imagination  at 
|&  Vfiriooi  in-  all  J)uL  coui|Kjaition,  aud  that  of  the  commonest 
riuocet.  kind.     Hence,  if  we  take  any  passage  in  which 

there  is  real  imagination,  we  ehall  find  Stewart's  hypothesis  not 
only  inefficient  and  obscure,  but  utterly  inapplicable. 
Take  one  or  two  at  random. 

"  On  the  other  side. 
Incensed  with  indigimtton,  Sat-nn  stood 
Unterrifled,  and  like  a  comet  Uurncd 
That  ilres  Uie  length  of  Ophiuclms  huge 
lu  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  hitj  burriU  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

tote  that  the  word  incensed   is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
smaterial  sense,  set  on  fire.)     What  taste  or  judgment  was  it 
lat  directed  this  combination?  or  is  there  nothing  more  than 
faato  or  judgment  here  ? 

"  Ten  paces  huge 
He  hfuik  recoiled  ;  the  tenth  on  l>ended  knee 
Hia  massy  spear  upstaid,  as  if  on  earth 
"Winds  uatlcr  ground,  or  waters  forcing  way 
8UUlong  had  pn^hfti  a  mountain  fn/rn  hiti  tkxU  ^ 
Hc^f-ifunk  \cith  aU  hi*  pirns. 

*'  Together  both  ere  the  hig/i  liiwns  appeared 

Under  tJie  ojtenin//  ryelkl*  of  the  morn,  * 

We  drove  a  field,  and  hoth  together  hnarfl 
What  time  the  gray-fiy  winds  her  sultrn  born. 

"  Missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth  shaven  green, 
To  beliold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Uke  on£  thai  had  been  led  adray, 
Tlirough  tlio  heavens'  wide  pathless  way. 
And  oft  aa  {fher  h^ad  g/ie  boiced 
Stooping  tlu'ougU  a  tlcecy  cluud,** 

is  evident  that  Stewart's  explanation  utterly  fails  in  all 
instances,  for  there  ism  them  no  "  combinaUoia"  ^WVa^i- 
Iwkt,  hat  a  piirtlcnJar  mode  of  regarding  the  qualities  ot  St^^e-ax- 
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anccs  of  n  single  tliiug,  ilUistratod  and  Gonreyed  to  mbyilB 
image  of  another;  and  tho  act  of  imiigination,. observe,  is  nc 
tlio  selection  of  this  image,  but  tlie  mode  of  i-cgarding  the  ol)i«L| 
But  the  metaphysiciiin's  definition  fails  yet  more  uttoily^ 
when  wo  look  at  tbo  imagination  ncitlior  as  regarding,  norcoi 
bining,  but  ns  jjcnctrating. 

*'  My  gracioufl  Silence,  HaU  : 
Woulilst  thou  have  laughed,  had  I  come  coffln'd  home 
Thni  weep'st  \i>  sec  mu  triumph.     Ah  !  my  dear, 
Such  eyt'8  the  widows  In  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons." 

How  did  Shakdj>earo  know  that  Virgilia  could  not  s]>eak? 

This  knowledge,  this  intuitive  and  penetrative  peruopfcion, 
still  one  of  tho  forms,  the  highest,  of  imagination,  bnt  there 
no  combination  of  images  here. 

We  find*  tlien,  that  tho  imagination  has  tbxee  totally  distil 
functions.  It  combines,  and  by  combiuatiou  creates  new  fori 
but  tlie  secret  principle  of  this  combiuatiou  had  not  been  st 
IB.  Tiie three np.  ^5  ^1*^  amilysts.  Again,  it  treats  or  regards b( 
fnufiSdmf  Pcu"  ^^^  simple  images  and  its  own  combinations 
ti™I''MuiSi.pilI^  peculiar  ways  ;  and,  tliirdly,  it  penetrates, 
***^-  lyzes,  and    reaches   truths   by  no    other    faci 

discoverable.     These  its   three   functions,   I  shall    endeavor 
illnslrate,   but  not   in   this  order:    the  most   logical   mode 
treatment  would  bo   to   follow  the  order  in  which   commoi 
the  niiud  works  ;   that  is,  penetrating   first,  combining  nei 
and    treating    or    regarding,    finally ;    but    this    arrangemf 
would  be  inconvenient,  because  the  acts  of  pouetration  and 
regard  are  so  closely  connected,  and  so  like  in  their  relations; 
other  mental  acts,  that  I  wish  to  examine  them  consecutiv) 
and  the  rather,  because  tlieyhave  to  do  with  higher  subject 
ter  than  the  mere  act  of  combination,  whose  distinctive  natt 
that  property  which  makes  it  imagination  and  not  oonapositi 
it  win  I  think  be  best  to  ex]d:un  at  setting  out,  as  we  easS 
may,  iu  subjects  familiar  and  material.     I  shall  therefore  exi 
ino  tho  imaginative  faculty  in  these  three  forms  ;  first,  as 
bining  or   associative  ;    secondly,  jis  analytic  or  penetratii 
thirdly,  03  reg-ardant  or  contempVative;. 
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In  order  to  render  our  inquiry  ae  easy  as  possible,  we  sliall 
Consider  the  dealing  of  tlie  associative  imagination  with  the 
pimpiest  possible  matter,  that  is, — with  conceptions  of  material 
li  OfrimpicMQ-  things.  First,  therefore,  we  must  define  the  na- 
****'"'•  tnre  of  these  conceptions  themselves. 

After  beholding  and  examining  any  material  object,  our 
tnowledge  respecting  it  exists  in  two  different  forms.  Some 
t»cts  exist  in  the  brain  in  a  verbal  form,  as  known,  but  not  con- 
ceived, as,  for  instance,  that  it  was  heavy  or  light,  that  it  was 
fight  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  etc.,  of  which  length  we  cannot 
kve  accurate  conooption,  but  only  such  a  conception  as  might 
uttach  to  a  length  of  seven  inches  or  nine  ;  and  which  fact  wo 
may  recollect  wthout  any  conception  of  the  object  at  all.  Other 
I>cte  respecting  it  exist  in  the  brain,  in  a  visible  form,  not  always 
visible,  but  voluntarily  visible,  as  its  being  white,  or  having  such 
4iid  Buch  a  complicat-ed  shape,  as  the  form  of  a  roso-lmd,  for  in- 
»Unce,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  exprtt^s  verbally,  neither  is 
it  retained  by  the  brain  in  a  verbal  form,  but  a  visible  one,  tliat 
ia,  when  wo  wish  for  knoAvledge  of  its  form  for  immediate  use, 
Te  summon  up  a  vision  or  imago  of  the  thing  ;  we  do  not  re- 
member it  in  words,  as  we  remember  tlie  fact  that  it  took  so 
tiany  days  to  blow,  or  that  it  was  gathered  at  such  and  such  a 
time. 

The  knowledge  of  tbings  retained  in  this  visible  form  is 
aOled  conception  by  the  metaphysicians,  whioli  term  1  shall  re- 
bin  ;  it  is  inaccurately  called  imagination  by  Ttiylor,  in  tlie  pas- 
lagc  quot^^d  by  Wordsworth  in  the  preface  to  liis  poums,  not  but 
ihat  the  term  imagination  is  etvmologically  and  rightly  expres- 
»ivo  of  it,  but  we  want  that  term  for  a  higher  faculty. 

There  are  manr  questions  respecting  this  facuxty  ol  conee^' 
^  of  rery great  interest,  such  aa  the  e^act  amo\mt  olaivil^'a.^ 
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verbal  knowledge  renders  bo  visible,  (as,  for  instance,  the  Terbfllj 
_  ^    knowledge  that  a  flower  has  five,  or  soren,  or  tel 

•d   wiih  verbal  petals,  or  tliiit  a  muscle  is  mserteu  at  such  ami  sael 
a  point  of  the  bone,  aids  the  conception  of  lliO] 
flower  or  t}io  limb  ;)  and  again,  what  amount  of  aid  tlic  visibla 
knowledge  renders  to  the  verbal,  as  for  instance,  whether  anj 
one,  being  asked  a  question  about  some  animal  or  thing,  whicl 
instantly  and  from  verbal  knowledge  he  cannot  answer,  maj 
have  such  power  of  summonlug  up  the  image  of  the  animal 
thing  as  to  ascertain  the  fact,  by  actual  beholding,  (which  I 
not  assert,  but  can  conceive  to  be  possible  ;)  and  again,  wliat 
that  indefinite  and  subtile  character  of  the  conception  itseU 
most  men,  which  admits  not  of  being  by  themselves  traced 
realized,  and  yet  is  a  sure  teat  of  likeness  in  any  rcpresentatioi 
of  the  thing  ;  like  an  intaglio,  with  a  front  light  on  it,  ffh( 
lines  cannot  be  xicn,  and  yet  they  will  fit  one  definite  form  on!) 
and  that  accurately  ;  these  and  many  other  questions  it  is  irrel 
vant  at  present  to  determine,*   since  to  forward  our  preset 
purpose,  it  will   be  well  to  suppose  the  conception,   aided  bj 
verbal  knowledge,   to  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  we  will  sa[ 
poso  a  man  to  retain  such  clear  image  of  a  large  number  of 
material  things  he  has  seen,  as  to  be  able  to  set  down  any 
them  on  paper  with  perfect  fidelity  and  absolute  memory  f 
their  moat  minute  features. 

In  thus  setting  them  down  on  paper,  ho  works,  I  suppoa 
ejcactly  as  ho  would  work  from  nature,  only  copying  the  remet 
bored  image  in  his  mind,  instead  of  the  real  thing.     Ho  is,  ihe 
fore,  still  nothing  more  than  a  copyist.     There  is  no  exorci«( 
imagination  iu  tiiia  whatsoever. 

But  over  these  images,  vivid  and  distinct  as  nature  horse^ 
lie  lias  a  command  which  over  nature  ho  hiis  not.  He  C4in  si 
mon  any  that  he  chooses,  and  if,  therefore,  any  group  of  thfi 
ta.  Uowoaed  in  which  he  received  from  nature  be  not  altogether 
comptmiuoa.         j^jg  ^^-^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^  liberty  to  rcmove  some  of  tl 

component  images,  add  others  foreign,  and  re-arrange  the  whol 

*  Compare  Chaptor  TV.  of  this  Section. 

/  On  the  distinction  rightly  made  by  the  metnphysicians  betwwa 
ceptiou  nJtsohite  and  conception  accomvawcAXyj  x*il^iTC.ucQ  to  past  Umo,  (fl 
aiemory,)  it  is  of  no  necessity  here  to  inpitX, 


Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  has  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  forms  of  the  Aiguilles  Vcrte  and  Argentiere,  and  of  the 
great  glacier  between  them  at  the  upper  extremity  of  tlie  valley 
of  Chamonix.  The  forms  of  the  mountains  please  him,  but  the 
presence  of  the  glacier  suits  uot  his  purpose.  Ho  removes  the 
glacier,  sets  the  mountains  fartlier  apart,  and  introduces  be- 
tween them  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone. 

This  is  composition,  and  is  what  Dugald  Stewart  mistook  for 
Imagination,  in  the  kingdom  of  which  noble  fiiculty  it  has  no 
part  nor  lot. 

The  essential  cliaracters  of  composition,  properly  so  called, 
arc  these.  The  mind  which  desires  the  new  feature  summons  up 
before  it  those  images  which  it  supposes  to  be  of  the  kind  wanted, 
|4.Charflcurii.tJcaOf  thcse  it  takes  the  one  which  it  supposes  to  be 
oicomp«*uion.  fifctcst,  and  tries  it:  if  it  will  not  answer,  it  trios 
another,  until  it  has  obtuinetl  such  an  association  as  pleases  it 

In  tbis  operation,  if  it  be  of  little  sensibility,  it  regards  only 
the  absolute  beauty  or  value  of  the  images  brought  before  it ; 
and  takes  that  or  those  wliicii  it  thinks  fain?st  or  most  interost- 
iDg,  without  any  regard  to  their  sympathy  with  tljose  for  whose 
company  they  are  destined.  Of  this  kind  ia  all  vulgar  composi- 
tion ;  the  '*  Mulino'*  of  Claude,  doHcribed  in  the  preface  t^  the 
first  part,  being  a  oharaotcristic  example. 

If  the  mind  be  of  higher  feeling,  it  will  look  to  the  sympathy 
or  contrast  of  the  features,  to  their  likonogs  or  dissimilarity  ;  it 
will  take,  aa  it  thinks  best,  features  resembling  or  discortlant, 
and  if  when  it  has  put  them  together,  it  bo  not  satisfied,  it  will 
repeat  tlie  process  on  tlio  features  themselves,  cutting  awav  one 
part  and  putting  in  another,  so  working  more  and  more  delicately 
down  to  the  lowest  details,  until  by  dint  of  experiment,  of  a'c- 
peated.  trials  and  sbiftings,  and  constant  reference  to  principles, 
(aa  that  two  lines  must  not  mimic  one  another,  that  one  mass 
must  not  be  equal  to  another,)  etc.,  it  has  morticed  together  a 
wti«fai;tory  result. 

Tbi3  process  will  bo  more  and  more  rapid  and  effective,  in 
proportion  to  the  artist's  powers  of  conception  aud  association, 
these  in  their  turn  depending  on  his  knowledge  aud.  ft^j^^vw.wc'es* 
The  distiuctnesa  ot  bis  powers  ol  conceptioTV  "wiiV  ^w^i  "^^il^sxft. 
poiat,  and  trtith  to  every  fragment  that  ho  draws  ttom 
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His  powers  of  association,  and  bis  knowledge  of  nature  wi 
.-  „rv  ]wur  ont  before  him  in  ereatcr  or  less  numlSer  ar 

1 5.  What  iKiwera     '  .  ^ 

ar'iniii:i..i  i.yit.   appositeufsti    tbe   images  from  wbicli   to   l-ih 


Ttui  flri.1    of    tilt)  ,  .  ,         1  .  »       .• 

throe  fnuciiunsur  Uis  experience  guides  him  to  quick  aiscemmeJ 
in  the  combination,  when  wade,  of  the  parts  tL 
aro  offensive  and  rtH|uire  change. 

The  most  elevated  power  of  mind  of  all  these,  is  that  of 
ciation,  by  which  images  apposite  or  resemblan\  or  of  wbatcvi 
kind  wanted,  aro  called  up  quickly  and  in  multitudes.  Wbi 
this  power  is  very  brilliant,  it  is  called  fancy,  not  that  this  ist 
only  meaning  of  the  word  fancy,  hut  it  is  the  meaning  of  it 
relation  to  that  function  of  the  imagination  which  we  are  he 
considering  ;  for  fancy  hn&  tliroe  functions  ;  one  subordinate 
each  of  tJie  throe  functions  of  the  imagination. 

Great  differences  of  power  are  manifested  among  artists  in 
this  respect. .  eome  having  hosts  of  distinct  images  always  ftt 
their  eoiuniand.  and  rapidly  discerning  resemblance  or  eon- 
trast ;  others  having  few  images,  and  obscure,  at  their  disposal, 
nor  readily  governing  thoao  they  have. 

Where  the  powers  of  fancy  are  very  brilliant,  the  piciure 
becomes  highly  interestinjr ;  if  lier  images  are  systematically  und 
rightly  combined,  and  truthfully  rendered,  it  will  bet^omo  even 
impressive  and  instructive  ;  if  wittily  and  curiously  combined, 
will  bo  captivating  and  entertaining. 

But  all  thii)  time  tlie  imagination  lias  not  once  eliown 

.,    ,  All  this  (except  the  eifl  of  fancy)  may  bo  tuueht, 

not  yet  nmjiifeet-  this   IS  casjly  Comprehended  and  analyzed  ;  b 

imagination  is  neither  to  be  taught,  nor  by 
efforts  to  be  attained,  nor  by  any  acuteness  of  disoerniuent 
seeted  or  analyzed. 

"We  have  seen  that  in  composition  the  mind  can  only 
cognizance  of  likeness  or  dissimilarity,  or  of  abstract  beau 
amoug  the  ideas  it  brings  together.  But  neither  likeness  m 
dissimiliirity  secures  harmony.  We  saw  in  t]ie  chapter  on  uni 
that  likeness  destroyed  harmony  or  unity  of  membership,  im 
that  difference  ilid  not  necessarily  secure  tfc,  but  only  that  parti 
ular  imjjcrfeetioii  iu  each  of  the  harmonising  parts  which  Cfti 
oiiJj''  he  supplied  by  its  fellow  part.  II,  therefore,  the  combifli 
tion  made  ia  to  be  harmoniows,  tVvft  aTtva\i\n\v%^.\3a.^\XKava.e6RJck. 
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its  component  parts  (suppose  two  only,  for  simplicity's  Bake,) 
such  impopfection  as  that  the  other  shall  put  it  ricrht.  If  one 
of  them  he  perfect  by  itj;elf,  the  other  will  be  (in  excrcsconce. 
Both  mnst  be  fanlty  when  separate,  and  each  cornx-tctl  by  the 
presence  of  the  other.  If  he  can  accomplish  this,  the  result  will 
be  beautiful ;  it  will  be  a  whole,  an  organized  body  with  de- 
pendent members  ; — he  is  an  inventor.  If  not,  let  liia  separate 
features  be  as  beautiful,  as  ajiposite,  or  as  rcsemblant  as  they 
may,  they  form  no  whole.  They  are  two  members  glued  to- 
gether.    He  is  only  a  carpenter  and  joiner. 

Now,  the  conceivable  imperfeciioua  of  any  single  feature  are 

,      .    .,,     infinite.     It  ia  impossible,  therefore,  to  fix  upon  a 

»'  ■■■^-   form  of  imperfection  in  the  one,  and  try  with  this 

i)"-  all  the  forms  of  imperfection  of  the  other  until 

one  fits  ;    but  the  two  imperfections  mnst  be  co- 

reUvtivcly  and  simultaneonsly  conceived. 

This  is  imagination,  properly  so  called,  imagination  associa- 
tive, Uie  grandest  mechanical  power  that  the  human  intelligence 
j>os8esaes,  and  one  which  will  appear  more  aud  mure  marvellous 
the  longer  we  consider  it.  By  its  operation,  two  ideas  arc  cho- 
een  out  of  an  infinite  mass,  (for  it  evidently  matters  not  whether 
the  imperfections  bo  conceived  ont  of  the  iniinite  number  con- 
ceivable, or  selected  out  of  a  number  recollet'ted,)  two  ideas 
which  are  separately  wrong,  wliich  together  shall  bo  right,  and 
;irhose  unity,  therefore,  the  idea  must  bo  formed  at  the  in- 
t  they  are  seized,  as  it  is  only  in  that  unity  tiiat  either  are 
good,  and  therefore  only  the  cojtceptioti  of  Uutt  uniixj  can  prompt 
the  preft^retice.  Now,  what  is  that  prophetic  action  of  mind, 
which,  out  of  an  infinite  mass  of  things  that  cannot  be  tried 
together,  seizes,  at  the  same  instant  two  that  arc  fit  for  each 
other,  together  right ;  yet  each  disagreeable  alone. 
HMii<riaj)uia]-  '^^^^  Operation  of  mind,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  ia 
•K»  wuh  imsgu  absolutely  inexplicable,  but  there  is  something  like 
it  m  chemistry. 
"  The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  metallic  zinc  affords  nn 
,nci6  of  what  waa  once  called  disposing  afiinity.  Zine  de- 
poses pure  water  at  common  temperatures  \v\\Av  vi'sXt^xsva 
ilownejffl  ;  hut  ua  soon  as  sulphuric  acid  ia  added,  Clgcouv^^VOvjx 
tX  Qje  wilier  tnkcs  place  rapidly,  though  the  acid  mcxeVj 
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with  oxide  of  zinc.  The  former  explanation  was,  that  I 
affinity  of  the  acid  for  oxide  of  zinc  disposed  tlie  metal  to  nni 
with  oxygen,  and  tliua  enabled  it  to  decompose  water;  that! 
tlie  oxide  of  zinc  was  supposed  to  produce  an  effect  previous 
its  existence.  The  obscurity  of  this  explaniition  arises  from 
garding  changes  as  consecutive,  which  are  in  reality  simultuneou 
There  is  no  Bucces&ioii  in  the  process,  the  oxide  of  ziueiai: 
formed  previously  to  its  combination  with  the  acid,  but  at  t 
same  instant.  There  is,  as  it  were,  but  one  chemical  ohanj 
wliich  conHists  in  the  combination  at  one  and  the  same  momc 
of  zinc  with  oxygen,  and  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  the  acid  ;  and  tl 
change  occurs  because  these  two  alfinities,  acting  togotJier,  ovi 
come  the  attniotion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  for  one  another.' 

Now,  if  the  imaginative  artist  will  permit  us,  with  all  def 
once,  to  represent  hia  combining  intelligence  under  the  figure 
sulphuric  acid  ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  fragment  of  zinc  to 
embarrassed  among  infinitely  numerous  fragments  of  dive 
metals,  and  the  oxygen  dispersed  and  mingled  among  gj 
countless  and  indistinguishable,  wo  shall  have  an  excellent  tj 
in  material  things  of  the  action  of  the  imagination  on  the  i 
materia!.  Both  actions  are,  I  think,  inexplicable,  for  howe 
simultaneous  the  chemical  changes  may  be,  jot  the  oansi 
power  is  the  affinity  of  the  acid  for  what  has  no  existence.  It 
neither  to  be  explained  how  that  affinity  operates  on  atoms 
oomhincd,  nor  how  tlie  artist's  desire  for  an  unconceived  wh 
prompts  him  to  the  selection  of  necessary  divisions. 

Kow,  this  operation  would  be  wonderful  enough,  if  it 
concerned  with  two  ideas   only.     But  a  powerfully  imagioat 
mind  seizes  and  combines  at  the  eame  iuataut,  not  only  two, 
all  the  important  ideas  of  its  poem  or  picture, 
aofi   iiiintiijr   of  while  it  works  with  anv  one  of  them,  it  is  at 

iinagloation.  .  i  •  "  ■  i  -      •  11 

same  inabant  working  with  and  modifying  all 
their  relations  to  it,  never  losing  sight  of  their  bearings  on 
other  ;  as  the  motion  of  a  snake's  body  goes  through  al!  part« 
once,  and  its  volition  acts  at  the  same  Instant  in  coils  that 
contrary  ways. 

*  ElcmentA  of  Chdmistry,  by  1he\ftto'FA^ttc&  Tvotusc,  H.D.    I^ 
See.  XV. 
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Tliia  faculty  is  indeed  aomething  that  looks  as  if  man  wave 
madp  after  the  image  of  God.  It  ia  inconceiviihle,  iidmirulile, 
altogether  divine  ;  and  yet  wonderful  113  ifc  may  seem,  it  ia  pal- 
pably evident  that  no  Iobh  an  operation  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  any  great  work,  for,  by  the  definition  of  unity  of 
membership,  (the  essential  characteristic  of  gi*eatneps,)  not  only 
wrtaiu  couples  or  groups  of  jiai't*,  but  all  the  parts  of  a  miblo 
work  most  be  separately  imperfecfc ;  each  must  imply,  and  ask 
for  all  the  rest,  and  the  glory  of  every  one  of  thejn  mast  consist 
in  its  relation  to  the  rest,  neither  while  so  mucli  as  one  is  want- 
ing can  any  bo  right.  And  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  con- 
eeivr,  in  each  separute  feature,  a  certain  want  or  wrongness 
thijh  can  only  he  corrected  by  the  other  features  of  the  picture, 
>tby  one  or  two  merely,  but  by  all,)  unless  together  with  the 
it,  wo  conceive  also  of  what  is  wanted,  that  is  of  all  the  rest 
le  work  or  picture.     Hence  Fuseli : — 

'  Second  thoughts  are  admissible  in  painting  and  poetry  only 
as  dressers  of  the  first  conception  ;  no  great  idea  was  ever  formed 
in  fragments." 

"  lie  alone  can  conceive  and  compose  who  sees  the  whole  ut 
once  before  him." 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  power  of  all  human  imagin- 
ion.     When  the  relations  to  bo  observed  arc  absolutely  nece^- 
r,  and  highly  coraplicatml,  the  mind  cannot  gnisp  tlicm,  and 
the  result  is  a  total  deprivation  of  all  power  of 
imagination  associative  in  such  matter.     For  this 
ra,  no  human  mind  has  ever  conceived  a  new  animal.     For 
is  evident  that  in  an  animal,  every  part  implies  all  the  rest  ; 
is,  the  form  of  the  eye  involves  the  form  of  the  brow  and 
J,  these  the  form  of  the  forehead  and  lip,  these  of  the  head 
chin,  and  so  on,  so  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  con- 
of  any  one  of  these  members,  unless  we  conceive  the  rcla- 
it  bears  to  the  whole  animal  ;  and  as  this  relation  is  neces- 
certain,  and  eomplicatei3,  allowing  of  no  license  or  inae- 
icy,  the  intellect  utterly  fails  under  the  load,  and  is  reduced 
mere  composition,  putting  the  bird's  wing  on  men*s  shoul- 
!,  or  half  the  human  body  to  half  the  horse's,  in  doing;  "w\vv"i\i. 

is  no   actJoTi  ol  imagination,  but  only  of  laue^  •,  Oaow^ 
ihe  treatment  and  contemplation  of  the  compox^ud  lorm  ^^-^^ 


lU  limits. 
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may  be  much  imagination,  as  wo  shall  presently  flce.     (Ohap. 
III.  §  30.)  f 

The  matter,  therefore,  in  which  associative  imagiuatiuii  can 
|n.  How  maiu-  he  shown  is  that  wiiich  admits  of  great  license  and 
'"i-M^^oraucJJ^  variety  of  arrangements,  and  in  which  a  certain 
flci'Ec.v'*iii'i^rli-  amount  of  relation  only  ia  required ;  as 
•^•^  pecially  in  the  elements  of  landscape  painting, 

'  which  best  it  may  be  illustrated- 

When  an  unimaginative  painter  is  about  to  draw  a  tree,, 
(and  we  will  su|)po**e  him,  for  better  illustration  of  the  point  i 
question,  to  have  good  fueling  and  eorrcot  knowledge  of  the  na 
ture  of  trees,)  he  probably  lays  on  his  paper  such  a  general  form 
as  he  knows  to  be  charactoriatic  of  the  tree  to  be  drawn,  and 
such  as  lie  believes  will  full  in  agreeably  with  the  other  masses^ 
of  his  picture,  which  we  will  suppose  partly  preparetl.  WbeaW 
this  form  ia  set  down,  ho  assuredly  finds  it  has  done  something 
he  did  not  intend  it  to  do.  It  has  mimicked  some  prominent 
lino,  or  overpowered  some  necessary  mass.  Ho  begins  pruning 
and  chai\ging,  and  after  several  experiments,  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining a  form  which  docs  no  material  mischief  to  any  other. 
To  this  form  lie  proceeds  to  att-acli  a  trunk,  and  having  prob- 
ably a  received  notion  or  rule  (for  the  unimagiuativc  painter 
never  works  without  a  principle)  tliat  tree  trunks  ought  to  lean 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other  as  they  go  up,  and  ought  not 
trt  stand  under  the  middle  of  tlie  tree,  he  dketches  a  serpentine 
form  of  requisite  propriety  ;  when  it  has  gone  up  far  enough, 
that  is  till  it  begins  to  look  disngreeably  long,  ho  will  begin  to 
ramify  it.  and  if  there  be  another  tree  in  the  picture  with  two 
large  branches,  ho  knows  that  this,  by  all  laws  of  composition, 
ought  to  have  three  or  four,  or  some  different  number  ;  one  be- 
cause ho  knows  that  if  three  or  four  branches  start  from  the 
same  point  Lhey  will  look  formal,  therefore  be  makes  them  start 
from  points  one  above  another,  and  because  equal  distances 
are  improper,  therefore  they  shall  start  at  unetpial  distances. 
When  they  are  fairly  started,  ho  knows  they  must  undulate  or  go 
backwards  and  forwards,  which  accordingly  lie  makes  them  do 
at  r.'tndom  ;    and  because  he  knows  that  all  forms  ought  to  be 

contrasted,  therefore  he  makea  one  bend  down  while  the  other 
three  go  up.     The  three  that  go  up  1ivo  Vtiova  Taxxtt  tro^  ^o  up 
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nithont  ititerfcring  with  each  other,  and  so  ho  makes  two  of 
tliem  cross.  He  thinks  it  lUso  proper  that  there  eliould  bo  vu- 
nety  of  character  in  them,  so  ho  makes  tJio  one  that  bonds  down 
graceful  luid  flexible,  and  of  tho  two  that  cross,  he  splinters  ono 
and  niakea  a  stump  of  it.  Uo  Topeftts  tho  process  among  tho 
more  complicated  minor  boughs,  until  coming  to  the  smallest, 
lie  thinks  farther  care  unnocessaTy,  but  draws  them  freely,  and 
bj  chance.  Having  to  pnt  on  tlio  foliage^  lie  will  make  it  flow 
properly  in  tho  direction  of  tho  tree's  growth,  he  will  make  all 
theoxtreniitics  graeefid,  but  will  bo  grievously  plagued  by  find- 
ing them  come  all  alike,  and  at  last  will  be  obliged  to  epuil  u 
Dumber  of  them  altogether,  in  order  to  obtain  oppositiuii. 
They  will  not,  however,  bo  united  in  this  their  spoliation,  but 
will  remain  uncomfortably  sepanite  and  individually  ill-tora- 
iKSTfid.  He  consoles  himself  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  nnnatonU 
for  all  of  them  to  be  equally  perfect 

Xow  I  suppose  that  through  the  whole  of  tliis  pi-occsa  ho  hua 
lieen  able  to  refer  to  his  definite  niemury  or  conception  of  na- 
ture for  every  one  of  the  fragments  ho  Iwia  successively  addod, 
liiiji'iniof  an,  that  the  details,  color,  fructuros,  insertions,  otc, 
ih*  "SmagiM-  of  his  boughs,  are  all  either  actmd  recollections  or 
*^  based  on  secure  kntkwledgeof  tho  tree,  (and  heroin 

r»Ilow  far  more  than  ia  commonly  tho  case  with  unimaginative 

Iters.)  But  as  far  as  the  process  of  combination  is  con- 
cenicfl,  it  is  evident  that  from  l)eginning  to  end  his  laws  have 
ifen  hia  safety,  and  liis  plague  has  been  liis  liberty.  Ho  has 
compelled  to  work  at  random,  or  nnder  the  guidance  of 
Mng  onlV;,  whenever  there  wjis  aiiy thing  left  to  his  o>vn  de- 
cision. Ho  has  never  been  decided  in  anything  except  in  what 
W  must  or  must  not  do.  He  has  walked  as  a  flrunken  man  on 
a  Wad  road,  hia  guides  are  tho  hedges  ;  and  between  these 
liniiw,  tlie  broader  the  way,  tho  worse  he  gets  on. 

Tho  advance  of  the  imaginative  artist  is  precisely  tho  reverse 
of  tliis.  He  has  no  laws.  He  defies  all  restraint,  and  cuts  down 
all  hedges.  There  is  nothing  within  the  limitit  of  natural  possi- 
\}i.  Arr  by  th«  bilit3^that  he  dares  not  da,  or  that  he  allows  the 
SS^iiS'f^  necessity  of  doing.  The  laws  of  nature  he  kuo^%, 
9(iai«giutioD.  these  are  fo  him  no  restraint.  T\icy  ax^V^soww 
tahre.     All  other  hws   or   Jimifcs    he  seta  at  utter  OLe?i.ftXvc^, 
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his  journey  is  over  an  untrodden  and    pathless    plain. 
he   seea   his   end   over   the    waste    from    the  firsts  and 

Btraight  at  it,  never  losing  sight  of  it,  nor  throwing  away  a  step^ 
Nothing  can  stop  him,  nothing  turn  him  aaido  ;  falcons  and" 
lynxoB  are  of  rIow  and  uncertain  sight  compared  with  his.  B 
Bnw  his  tree,  trunk,  boughs,  foliage  and  all,  from  the  first  ni< 
ment ;  not  only  the  tree  but  the  sky  belaud  it ;  not  only  thi 
tree  or  sky,  but  all  the  other  great  features  of  his  pi(!ture  :  b 
what  int<;nKO  power  of  instantaneous  selection  and  amalgjimatio; 
cannot  bo  explained,  but  by  this  it  may  bo  proved  and  teste( 
that  if  we  examine  theti'eo  of  the  unimaginative  ]iainter,  we  sh 
find  that  on  removing  any  part  or  parts  of  it,  the  rest  will  i 
deed  suffer,  as  being  deprived  of  the  proper  development  of  i 
tree,  and  us  involving  a  blank  space  that  wants  occupation  ;  ba 
the  pnrtinns  left  are  not  made  discordant  or  disagreeable.  Thq 
aro  absolutely  and  in  themselves  as  valuable  as  they  can  be^  eve: 
stem  is  a  perfect  stem,  and  every  twig  a  gracefnl  twig,  or  at  leas 
as  perfect  and  as  graceful  as  they  were  before  the  removal  of  th 
rest.  But  if  we  try  the  same  experiment  on  the  imaginativi 
painter's  work,  and  break  off  the  merest  8t«m  or  twig  of  it,  i 
all  goes  to  pieces  like  a  Prince  Rupert's  drop.  There  is  not  fl 
much  as  a  seed  of  it  but  it  lies  on  the  tree's  life,  like  the  graii 
upon  the  tongue  of  Chaucer's  sainted  child.  Take  it  away,  ani 
the  boughs  will  sing  to  us  no  longer.     All  is  dead  and  cold. 

Thifi   then   is   the  first  sign  of  the  presence o: 


^ 
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onyofaiiimajiina-  real  imuKinatioa  lis  opposed  to  composition,     Ba 

tire  treatmeiiU        ,  -,,  ,,-  ,, 

here  is  another  not  less  important. 
We  have  seen  that  as  each  part  is  selected  and  fitted  by  tlM 
unimaginative  painter,  he  renders  it,  in  itself,  as  beautiful  as  la 
13  able.     If  it  bo  ugly,  it  remains  so,  he  is  int^apableof  correcting 
it  by  the  addition  of  another  ugliness,  and  therefore  he  choose* 
all  his  features  as  fair  us  they  may  be  (at  least  if  his  object  W 
beauty.)     Bnt  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  ideas  he  has  at  hiffl 
disposal  will  reach  his  standard  of  absolute  beauty.     Tlie  othert 
will  bo  of  no  use  to  him,  and  among  those  which  he  permit 
himself  to  use,  there  will  be  so  marked  a  family  likeness,  tha 
he  will  be  more  and  more  cramped,  as  his  picture  advances,  to) 
'ant  of  matcrmJ,  and  tormented  by  taultiplying  resemblaneesj 
f/ess  dis^ised   by  some  arti&cG  ol  \\^t  waA.  ^^ftift  w  Qthe 
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forcd  difference,  and  with  all  the  dilTereucps  lio  can  imagine, 
his  troti  will  yet  aliow  a  sameuesB  and  eiukeniiig  repetition  in  all 
its  parts,  and  all  his  trees  will  be  like  one  another,  except  8U  far 
afi  one  leans  east  aud  auothur  west,  one  is  broadest  at  the  top 
and  another  at  the  bottom,  while  tiirough  all  thia  iunipid  repe- 
tition, the  means  by  which  he  forces  contnust,  dark  boughs  op- 
posed to  light,  rugged  to  sojooth,  etc.,  will  bo  painfully  evident^ 
to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  dignity  and  repose.  The  imagi- 
,„  ,  .  .  native  work  id  necessarily  the  absolute  opposite  of 
B"w  n-pi-at*  it-  all  this.  As  all  its  pai'ta  are  imperfect,  and  as 
there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  imperfe<jtion,  (for 
the  ways  in  which  things  may  be  wrong  uro  infiniU!,)  the  imagi- 
Dution  is  never  at  n  loss,  nor  ever  likely  to  ro[»eut  itself  ;  nuth- 
ing  comes  amiss  to  it,  bnt  whatever  rtido  matter  it  receiver,  it 
instimtly  so  arrauges  that  it  comes  right ;  all  things  fall  into 
tlicir  place  and  appear  in  that  place  perfect,  useful,  aud  evi- 
dently not  to  be  spared,  so  that  of  its  eombimitious  there  is  end- 
variety,  and  every  intractable  and  seemingly  uniivailable  fnig- 
Ent  that  we  give  to  it,  is  instantly  tunu'd  to  some  brilliaut  use, 
ttnJ  made  the  nucleus  of  a  new  group  of  glory  ;  luiwever  poor  or 
Common  the  gift,  it  will  be  thankl'ul  for  it,  treasnro  it  up,  and 
]Kiy  in  gold,  and  it  has  that  life  iu  it  and  fire,  that  wherever  it 
paggei?,  among  the  dea<l  bones  and  dust  of  things,  behold  a  shak- 

[,  and  the  bones  come  together,  bone  to  his  bone. 

And  now  we  find  what  noble  sympathy  and  unity  there  is 
itween  the  imtiginative  and  theoretic  faculties.  Both  agree  in 
tiiis,  that  they  reject  nothing,  and  are  thankful  for  all ;  hut  the 
114  RtinHon  of  theorotic  faculty  takes  out  of  everything  that  which 
fccBhySuiIfthe'-   ^^  beautiful,  w^liile   the   imaginative  fjienlty   takes 

'^  hold  of  the  very  iniperfectinns  which  tlie  theoretic 

rejerts,  and  by  means  of  these  angles  ami  roughnesses,  it  joints 
bolts  the  separate  stones  into  a  mighty  temple,  wliercin  the 

)PDtic  faculty  in   its  turn,  does  deepest  honmge.     Thus  sym- 
jttthotic  in  their  desires,  harmonionsl}'  diverse  in  their  opera- 

u.  each  working  for  the  other  with  what  the  other  needs  not, 

things  external  to  man  are  by  one  or  otlier  tiu-ned  to  good. 

Now  we  have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  clearnesR,  o\\iposfti\. >i\va 
total  ohsence  of  imagiwition  to  the  perfect  preaeuco  ol  \^,  Vo. 
oftkt  to  make  the  difference  between  compoaitiou  auOLiraA^voa 


c 
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tion  thoroughly  nndorstnofl.     But  if  wo  are  to  give  examples  of 
.  _  „  .       ,      oithiT  the  wiint  or  the  presence  of  tlie  power,  itia 

1 17.  Modlflcatlon  .         .'  ,,.,., 

of  It*  manifesto-  necessaiy  to  note  the  circumstances  hy  which  both 
are  modified.  In  the  fir«fc  place,  few  artints  of  any 
standing  are  totally  devoid  of  this  faculty,  some  8mull  measuro 
of  it  most  of  them  possess,  thungh  of  all  the  forms  of  intellect, 
this,  and  its  sister,  penotrativo  imagination,  are  tho  rarest  and 
most  precious  ;  but  few  jiaintcrs  have  reached  eminence  without 
some  looven  of  it,  whether  it  can  ho  increased  by  practice  I 
doubt.  On.  the  other  hand,  fewer  still  arc  possessed  of  it  in  veiy 
high  degree,  and  even  with  the  men  of  most  gigantic  power  in 
this  respect,  of  whom,  I  tliink,  Tintoret  stands  far  the  head, 
there  are  evident  limits  to  its  exercise,  and  portions  to  be  fuimd 
in  their  works  that  havenot  been  included  in  the  original  grasp 
of  them,  hut  have  l>eou  suggested  and  ineorpomttd  during  tbeir 
progress,  or  ailded  in  dcLoration  ;  and  with  the  great  mass  of 
painters  there  are  fretjuent  flaws  and  failures  in  the  conception, 
so  tluit,  when  they  intend  to  produce  a  perfect  Avork  they  throw 
their  thouglit  into  different  experimental  forms,  and  decorute  it 
and  discipline  it  long  before  realizing  it,  so  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mere  composition  in  tho  most  imagiuativo  works; 
and  a  grain  or  two  of  imagiuatiou  commonly  in  the  most  arti- 
ficial. And  again,  whatever  ]H»rtious  uf  a  pictun)  are  taken  hon- 
estly and  without  alt-erati))n  from  nature,  have,  so  far  as  they 
go,  the  look  of  imagination,  because  all  that  natnre  docs  is 
imaginative,  that  is,  perfect  as  a  whole,  and  made  up  of  imjwr- 
feet  features  ;  so  that  tlio  painter  of  the  meanest  imaginative 
power  may  yet  do  grand  things,  if  ho  will  keep  to  strict  po^ 
traiture,  and  it  would  bo  well  if  all  artists  were  to  endeavor  to 
do  so,  for  if  thuy  have  imagination,  it  will  force  its  way  in  sj)it9 
of  them,  and  show  itself  in  their  every  stroke,  and  if  not,  they 
will  not  get  it  by  leaving  nature,  but  only  sink  into  nothiugneflS. 
Keeping  those  points  in  view,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
different  degrees  and  relations  of  tho  imagination,  as  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  feeling  or  desire  of  harmony,  rigor  of 
{ 18.  instenrmor  conception,  or  constancy  of  reference  to  tmth.  01 
j!^^^a^a^\  nif^n  of  name,  perhaps  Clande  is  the  best  instance 
oasffMr Poomin.  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  \mag\nat\OTi,  -neaiV^  Uj\a.V,  homo  out 
\  bjr paintiil  hat  untaught  study  oi  natuxej  mv^  muOii^VisSMi^Va 
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abstract  beauty  of  form,  with  nouo  -whatever  for  harmony  of 
expression.  In  Gtispar  Pouseiu,  we  liavo  the  same  want  of  imag- 
ination disjrtiised  hj'  more  masculine  qualitiea  of  mirnl,  and 
grander  Teachings  after  symjiathy.  Thus  in  the  sacriCce  of 
Isaac  in  our  own  gallery,  the  spirit  of  the  composition  is  Bolemn 
and  unbroken  ;  it  would  have  been  a  grand  picture  if  the  forms 
of  the  mims  of  foliage  on  the  riglit,  and  of  tlio  clouds  in  the 
centre,  had  not  been  liopleswly  unimaginative.  The  stormy 
wind  of  the  picture  of  Dido  and  Eueus  blows  loudly  tlirough  it^ 
leaves,  but  the  total  want  of  invention  in  the  cloud  forma  boars 
it  down  !)eyond  redemption.  The  foreground  tree  of  the  La 
Biccia  (compare  Part  IL  Sec.  VI.  Chap.  I.,  §  6.)  is  another 
characteristic  instance  of  absolute  nullity  of  imagination. 

In  Salvator,  the  inuigination  is  vigorons,  the  composition 
110.  itaprw«irc.  dextrous  and  clever,  as  in  the  St.  Jerome  of  tho 
i^J^iin/rS;  Brera  Gallery,  tho  Diogenes  of  tho  Pitti,  and  tho 
Tiawrct.  pictures  of  the  Guadagni  pahice.     All  are  rendered 

valueless  by  coarseness  of  feeling  and  habitual  non-feforence 
to  nature. 

All  tho  landscape  of  Nicole  Poussin  \a  imaginative,  but  tho 
development  of  the  power  in  Tintoret  and  Titian  is  so  unap- 
proachably intense  that  the  mind  unwillingly  rests  elsewhere, 
The  four  landsciipes  which  occur  to  me  as  the  most  magnificently 
chai'actcristic  are,  first,  tho  Flight  into  Eg^^it,  of  the  Scuola  di 
San  Eocco  (Tintoret ;)  secondly,  tho  Titiau  of  the  Camuccini 
coUcotion  at  Rome,  w^itli  the  figures  by  John  Bellini  ;  thirdly, 
Titian's  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan  ;  and  fourthly, 
the  8t,  Pietro  Martire,  wJiich  I  name  last,  in  spite  of  its  import- 
ance, because  there  is  eoraethiug  unmeaning  and  unworthy  of 
Titian  abont  the  undulation  of  tho  trunks,  and  the  upi>er  part 
of  it  is  destroyed  by  tlie  intrusion  of  some  dramatic  clouds  of 
that  epecics  wbicli  I  liave  enough  described  in  our  former  esam- 
iuaiioii  of  the  central  cloud  region,  §  13. 

I  do  not  mean  to  set  these  four  works  above  the  rest  of  the 
Iscape  of  tbese  masters  ;  I  name  them  only  because  the  land- 
*cape  'n  in   ihem  prominent  and  characteristic.      It  would.  l\tt 
well  tofiomparewith  them  ilie  other  backgrounda  ol  T\v\UiT^i^  V< 
ibe  Scaolii,  eapecmlly  that  of  the  Temptation  aaOL  \kc  k^-ouNj 
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the  Garden^  and  tho  londscape  of  the  two  large  pictures  in  thai 
church  of  Ij&  Madonna  dell'  Orto. 

But  for  immcdiato  and  close  illustration,  it  i 
perhaps  best  to  refer  to  a  work  more  acocssiblo, 
the  Cephalus  and  rrocria  of  Turner,  in  Liber  Studiorum. 

I  know  of  no  laudscajjc  more  purely  or  magnificently  imagi- 
native or  bearing  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  relative  and 
Bimultaneous  conception  of  tho  parts.  Let  tho  reader  first  cover 
with  his  hand  the  two  ti'unks  that  rise  against  the  sky  on  the 
right,  and  ask  himself  how  any  termination  of  the  central  mass 
BO  ugly  as  the  straight  trunk  which  he  will  thcu  painfully  see, 
could  have  been  conceived  or  admitted  without  aimultancoiu 
conception  of  Llie  trunks  he  had  taken  away  on  the  right  ?  L?t 
him  again  couccid  the  whole  ceutral  mass,  and  leave  these 
only,  and  again  ask  himself  whether  anything  so  ngly  as  that 
bai*e  trunk  in  the  shape  of  a  Y,  could  have  been  admitted  with- 
out reference  to  the  central  miiss  ?  Then  let  him  remove  from 
this  trunk  its  two  aims,  and  try  tho  effect ;  let  him  agaia  re- 
move the  single  trunk  ou  the  extreme  right ;  then  let  him  try 
tho  third  trunk  without  the  oxcrescence  at  the  bottom  of  it; 
finally,  let  him  coueeal  tho  fourth  trunk  from  the  right,  ^vitll 
the  slender  boughs  at  the  top  ;  ho  will  find  in  each  caso  that  hfl 
has  destroyed  a  feature  ou  which  evorytliing  else  depends,  and  if 
proof  be  reciuired  of  Lho  viLul  power  of  still  smaller  features,  let 
him  remove  the  suiibuum  that  comes  through  beneath  the  faint 
mass  of  trees  on  the  hill  in  tho  distance.* 

It  is  useless  to  enter  into  farther  particulars  ;  the  reader  may 
be  left  to  his  own  close  examination  of  this  and  of  the  other 
works  of  Turner,  in  which  he  will  always  find  the  associativa 
imagination  developed  in  the  most  profuse  and  marvellous 
modes,  especially  in  the  drawing  of  foliage  and  skies,  in  both  ol 
which  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  associative  power  may  I 
be  tested  in  all  artists.  I  have,  however,  confined  my  present 
illustrations  chiefly  to  foliage,  bccatise  other  operations  of  thfl 
imagination  besides  tho  associative,  interfere  extensively  in  thu 
treatment  of  sky. 


*  This  ray  of  light,  however,  lias  an  \TOa^w%>AV«i  ^-^^i  til  voQther 
presently  to  be  spoken  of.     Compare  Cha^.  W  -  ^\ft. 
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There,  remains  but  one  question  to  be  determined  relat- 
ing to  tbia  faculty,  wbat  oiM?ration,  namely,  sup- 
posing it  possessed  in  high  degree,  it  has  or  ougi»t 
t  to  have  in  the  artistes  treatment  of.  natural  acen- 
cr3\ 
I  have  just  said  that  nature  is  always  im:i<:^inarive.  but  it  does 
not  follow  tliat  her  imagination  ia  always  of  liigli  subject,  or  that 
the  imagination  of  all  tbo  pai'ts  is  of  a  like  and  sympathetic 
kind  ;  tbe  bougbs  of  every  bramble  buali  arc  imaginatively  ar- 
ranged, BO  are  those  of  every  oak  and  cedar  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  there  is  imaginative  sympathy  between  bramble  and 
cedar.  There  are  few  natural  scenes  whose  harmonies  are  not 
conceivably  improvable  cither  by  banishment  of  some  discordant 
point,  or  by  addition  of  some  sympathetic  one  ;  it  constantly 
happens  that  there  is  a  profusencss  ton  great  to  be  compre- 
hended, or  an  inequality  in  tbe  pitch,  meaning,  and  intensity  of 
different  parts.  The  imagination  will  banish  all  that  is  extra- 
neous, it  will  Ecize  out  of  the  many  threads  of  ditforent  feeling 
which  nature  has  suffered  to  become  entangled,  one  only,  ana 
where  that  seems  thin  and  likely  to  break,  it  will  8])in  it  atouter, 
and  in  doing  this,  it  never  knots,  but  weaves  in  the  new  tliread, 
so  that  all  its  work  looks  as  jmro  and  true  as  nature  itself,  and 
cannot  bo  guessed  from  it  but  by  iLsexceedingsimplicity,  (Jcnown 
from  it,  it  cannot  be,)  ho  that  herein  we  find  another  test  of  the 
imaginative  work,  that  it  looks  always  as  if  it  had  been  gathered 
etraight  from  nature,  whereas  the  uuimaginativo  show^s  its  joints 
a.nd  knots,  and  is  visibly  oompoHition. 

And  hero  then  we  arrive  at  an  important  conclnsion  (tbongli 
one  somewhat  contrary  to  the  positions  commonly  held  on  tlio 
subject,)  namely,  that  if  anything  looks  unnatural,  there  can  bo 
la  The  wgn  of  110  imagination  in  it  (nt  least  not  associative.)  "Wo 
K"plr»^"ri  frequently  hear  works  that  have  no  truth  in  them, 
of  lUorutc  iraii).  ji^stlfiiid  or  elevated  ou  the  Bcoro  of  being  imagina- 
tire*  T^t  it  be  understood  once  for  all,  that  imagination  never 
dftftigna  to  touch  anytliing  but  tmtb,  and  though  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  where  there  is  tbe  appearance  of  truth,  tUevi  \\«a \><i«w 
iinuginative  operation,  of  this  wc  may  be  assureA  A\\ivV.  wXwt?^  S\\vi^^ 
u  appearance  of  Lthehood,  the  imaginatiou  haa  Wd  "ao  \a^w^^> 

•  Comparu  Chap,  HL  §  30. 
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For  instancp,  tlie  landscnpe  above  mentioned  of  Titian's 
Jerome  may,  for  anght  I  know,  be  a  pure  transcript  of  »  rod 
slope  covered  with  chestnuts  among  his  native  mountiiins. 
has  all  the  look  of  a  sketch  from  nature  ;  if  it  be  not,  the  ima 
nation  developed  in  it  is  of  the  liighest  order  ;    if  it  be, 
imagination  has  only  acted  in  the  suggestion  of  the  dark  sky, 
the  ehapo  of  the  flakes  of  solemn  cloud,  and  of  the  glejun 
msset  light  along  the  distant,  ground.* 

Ag^in,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  two  nearest  tmi 
of  the  ^^sacus  and  Heaperie  of  the  Liber  Studiorum,  especia 
the  large  oue  on  the  right  with  the  ivy,  have  been  invented, 
taken  straight  from  nature,  they  have  all  the  look  of  accni 
portraiture.  I  can  hardly  imagine  anything  so  perfect  to  hJ 
been  obtained  except  from  the  real  thing  ;  but  we  know  that 
imagination  must  have  begun  tft  operate  somewhere,  "we  cam 
tell  where,  since  the  multitudinous  harmonies  of  the  rest  of 
picture  could  hardly  in  any  real  scene  have  continued  so  invi^ 
lately  sweet. 

The  final  tests,  therefore,  of  the  work  of  associative  inn 
tion  are  ita  intense  simplicity,  its  |)crfcct  harmony,  and  its 
aolule  truth.  It  may  be  a  harmony,  majestic,  or  humble, 
rupt,  or  prolonged,  but  it  is  always  a  governed  and  per 
whole,  evidencing  in  all  its  relations  the  weight,  prevalence, 
universal  dominion  of  an  awful,  inexplicable  Power ;  a  chafit 
ing,  animating,  and  disposing  Mind. 


*  It  is  said  at  Vonice  that  Titian  took  the  trees  of  tho  St.  Pietro  Mftft 

out  of  his  gaitlen  opposite  Murano.     T  think  this  unlikely  ;  there  is 
Ihiug  ftbout  the  lower  trunks  that  has  a  taint  of  composilifin  :  the  thought^ 
tho  whole,  however,  is  thorouj;hly  fine.     The  backgrounds  of  tho 
at  Pftdna  are  also  very  characteristic,  and  the  well-known  wood<ut  of' 
Franeis  receiving  the  stigmata,  one  of  the  nughtiest  of  exislin;^  lands 
thoughts ;  and  yet  it  is  pure  purtruiture  ul  piuu  and  Spanish  che»tuut 
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OP   IMAOINATION    PENETRATIVE. 

Tnrs  far  wo  have  beeu  defining  that  combining  operation  of 
the  imagination,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  sort  mechanical,  yet 
takes  place  in  the  same  inexplicable  modes,  whatever  be  tlie  order 
li.  imncination  '^^  coDccptioti  Bubmittcd  to  it,  though  I  chose  to 
illustrate  it  by  iia  dealings  with  more  matter  be- 
fore taking  cognizance  of  any  nobler  aubjccts  of 
imagery.  Wc  must  now  examine  the  dL-aling  of 
the  imagination  with  its  separate  conceptions,  and  endeavor  to 
understand  not  only  its  principles  of  selection,  but  its  modes  of 
apprehension  with  respect  to  what  it  selects. 

,  "When  Milton's  Satan  first  "  rears  from  off  the 

Lmie'a  dewr(|H  pool.  }u3  mighty  atature,"^  the  image  of  Leviathan 

befoi*e  suggested  not  being  yet  abandoned,  the  effect 

on  tlie  fire-wavo  is  described  as  of  the  upheaved  monstei*  on  the 

ocean  stream. 

"  On  eacli  liand  the  fiames. 
Driven  backwards,  slope  tboir  poinliog  spires,  and  rolled 
In  biJluws,  leave  In  the  midst  a  horrid  vale." 

And  then  follows  a  fiercely  restless  piece  of  volcanic  imagery 

"  As  when  the  force 
Of  siihiormnean  wind  transporis  a  hill 
Torn  from  Puioras,  or  the  shattered  bu\q 
Of  Ihunderiuy  ^lua,  whose  cuuibiislible 
And  fiit'll'd  eiiTniilH  thence  eonceiviui;  Gre, 
Suhlimed  wilh  mineml  furj-,  tud  the  winds, 
Anri  liMive  a  ahi^ed  hottom,  all  involvwi 
M'itb  stench  and  smoke  ;  such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  uubicsl  feet. " 

Yet  I  think  all  this  is  too  far  detailed,  ^vA  ii^i«^?,  ^qto»S 
^th  oxtemi^hi;   we  /'ee/ rather  the  form,  ot  Uvc  fv\c--«^Ne% 
their  fur:y,  we  walk  upon  them  too  securely,  aA\d  tW  iw^iV 
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mation,  smoko,  and  singoing,  seem  to  mo  images  oiily  of  piu'tiu 
coinbuetion  ;    they  viiry  iiiul  fxtoiid  the  concoptiou,  but  thev 
lower  tlio  tliermomcter.     Luok  back,  if  you  will,  uud  add  to  thfl 
description  the  glimmering  of  the  livid  Ilames  ;  the  Buli)luiron™ 
hail  and  red  lightning;  yet  altogether,  however  they  ovcrwlielm 
us  with  horror,  fail  of  making  us  thoroughly,  ummdurahly  boL 
TIio  intcuso  esaeuce  of  flame  has  not  been  given.     Now  heatj 
Dauto  : — 

**  Fcriami  '1  Sole  in  su  romero  deslro 
Che  gin  m^iftjido  tntto  I'Occidenlo 
Mutara  in  bianco  a»petie  di  eUestro, 
Bd  io  fucc'a  eon  Vmtibra  piu  r&vento 
Par^laJUimma/' 

That  is  a  sliglit  touch  ;  he  has  not  gone  to  iEtna  nor  Pelorna  fc 
fuel  ;  but  wo  shall  not  soon  recover  from  it — he  has  tiiken  oui 
breath  away  and  leaves  us  gasping.  No  smoke  nor  cinders  thercj 
Pure,  white,  hurtling,  formless  flame  ;  very  fire  crystal,  we  can- 
not make  spirns  nor  waves  of  it,  nor  divide  it,  nor  walk  on  it^ 
there  is  no  fjueatloii  about  singeing  soles  of  feet.  It  is  lambent 
annihilation. 

Such  18  always  the  mt>dc  in  which  the  highest  imaginatiffi 
faculty  seizes  its  materials.     It   never  stops  at  crusts  or  ashcSij 
or  outward  images  of  any  kind,  it  ploughs  them  all  aside,  anc 
is.  niehnflffiiift   plunges  into  the  very  ccntnd  fiery  heart,  notl 
},y  thotSJmS  else  will  content  its  spirituality,  whatever  semblait- 
^°^^  ces  and  various  outward  sliows  and  xiihases  its  suN 

joct  may  possess,  go  for  nothing,  it  gets  within  all  fence,  cuu] 
iown  to    the   root,  and  drinks   the  very   vital  sap  of  that  it 
deals  with  :  once  there  it  is  at  lih(!rty  to  throw  up  what  net 
shoots  it  wilL  so   always  that,  the  true  juice   and   sap  be 
them,  and  to  prune  and  twist  them  at  its  pleasure,  and  brinj 
them  to  fairer  fruit  than  grew  on  tfee  old  tree  ;  but  all  thil| 
pruning  and  twisting  is  work  that  it  likes  not,  and  often  tloeaj 
ill  ;  its  function  anil  gift  are  the  getting  at  the  root,  it^  nature] 
and  dignity  depend  on   its  holding  things  always  by  the  heart 
Take  its  hand  from  olT  the  beating  of  that,  and  it  will  prophesy | 
Tjo  longer ;  it  iooks  not  in  the  eyes,  it  judges  not  by  the  voice. 
i'i  fJescribes  not  by  outward  tcntuica,  aM.  ^;^iS^.\.Vt  -oSccnsis,  jadgcs, 
or  describes^  it  affirms  from.  wi\Aim. 
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It  may  seem  to  the  reatler  that  I  am  iucorrect  \ix  calling  thia 

penetrating,  poSHBSsion-taking  f;it!ulty,  imagimition.     lie  it  so, 

the  name  is  of  little  constHiuenue  ;  the  faculty  itself,  called  hy 

.    ,         ^    .    what  name  we  will,  I  insist  uiwn  as  the  hiofhest 
14.  It  ncte  tnlni-    .        „  ,  -  m.  °  . 

lively  maa  witu-  intellectual  power  of  man.  There  is  no  reaaonmg 
in  it,  it  works  not  hy  algebra,  nor  hy  int<?gral  cal- 
Golns,  it  is  a  piercing,  Pholas-like  mind's  tongue  that  works  utid 
t&sUts  into  the  very  rook  heart,  no  matter  what  be  the  subject 
Bubmitted  to  it,  snbstance  or  spirit,  all  ia  alike,  divided  asunder, 
joint  and  marrow,  whatever  utmost  truth,  life,  principle,  it  has, 
laid  bare,  and  that  which  has  no  truth,  life,  nor  principle,  dissi- 
pttted  into  it«  original  smoke  at  a  touch.  The  whispers  at  meu'a 
ears  it  lifta  into  visible  angels.  Vials  that  have  lain  sealed  in 
the  deep  sea  a  thousand  years  it  unseals,  and  brings  out  of  them 
GcDii. 

Every  great  conception  of  poet  or  painter  is  held  and  treated 
this  faculty.  Every  character  that  is  so  much  as  touched  by 
like  iEschylus,  Jlonicr,  Dante,  or  Shakspcare,  is  by  tlicm 
held  by  the  heart ;  and  every  circumstanco  or  sentence  of  their 
being,  speaking,  or  speming,  is  seized  hy  process  from  within,  and 
i^  referred  to  that  inner  secret  spring  of  which  the  hold  is  never 
lost  for  an  instant ;  so  that  every  sentence,  as  it  has  been 
ght  out  from  the  heart,  o])ong  for  us  a  Avay  down  to  the 
t,  leads  us  to  the  centre,  and  then  leaves  us  to  gather  what 
more  wo  may  ;  it  is  the  open  sesame  of  a  huge,  obscure,  endless 
cave,  with  inexhaustible  treasure  of  pure  gold  scattered  in  it ; 
the  wandering  about  and  gathering  the  pieces  may  bo  left  to  any 
of  ns,  all  can  accomplish  that  ;  but  the  first  opeiiing  of  that 
inTisiblo  door  in  the  rock  is  of  the  imagination  only. 

Hence  there  is  in  every  word  set  down  by  the  imaginative 
mind  an  awful  under-current  of  meaning,  and  evidence  and 
Elmdow  upon  it  of  the  deep  places  out  of  which  it  has  come.  It 
imgwioruin  is  often  obscure,  often  half  told,  for  he  who  wrote 
"***^  it,  in  his  clear  seeing  of  the  things  beneath,  may 

have  been  impatient  of  detailed  interpretation,  but  if  wo  choose 
to  dwell  upon  it  and  trace  it,  it  will  lead  ua  always  fe^i^ivvccVj 
back  »o  that  metropolis  of  the  soul's  dominion  itom,^V\c^v'^ft' 
may  tollotr  oat  all  the  waya  and  tracks  to  its  fartVicftV,  coft.?-\-a. 
/  tbink'  the  "Quelgiorno  piii  noa  vi  Icggemmo  a^ttuX 
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Francescadi  Rimini,  and  the  **  He  haa  no  children"  of  Macduff 
are  as  fine  instances  as  can  be  given,  but  the  sign  imd  mark  of  it 
are  visible  on  every  line  of  the  foiir  great  men  above  instanced.  ^ 
The  imaginative  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  as  ho  has  never^ 
pierced  to  the  heart,  so  ho  can  never  touch  it :   if  he  has  to 
paint  a  passion,  he  remembers  the  external  signs  of  it,  he  col- 

,  Iccts  expressions  of  it  from    otbcr    writers,    he  _ 

f  6.    Absence    of  »  *  •      -i  i  h 

tmiij^iiiiafou,  iiuw  searches   for   similes,  he   composes,  exuggcrutcs^H 

heapa  term  on  term,  figure  on  figure,  till  we  groan 
beneath  the  cold,  disjointed  lieap  ;  but  it  is  all  faggot  und  no 
fire,  the  life  breath  is  not  in  it,  his  passion  lias  the  form  of  the 
Leviathan,  but  it  never  makes  the  deep  boil,  he  fastens  us  all  at 
anchor  in  the  scaly  rinil  of  it,  our  sympathies  remain  aa  idle  a8 
a  jiainted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.  H 

And  that  virtue  of  originality  that  men  so  strain  after,  is  not™ 
newness,  as  they  vainly  think,  (there  is  nothing  new,)  it  is  only 
gonninenoas  ;  it  all  depends  on  this  single  glorious  faculty  o; 
getting  to  the  spring  of  tbings  and  working  out  fi'om  that ;  it  ia' 
the  coolness,  and  clearness,  and  deliciouatiess  of  the  water  fresh 
from  the  fountain  head,  opposed  to  the  tliick,  hot,  unrefreshiug 
drainage  from  other  mcu*s  meadows. 

This  fi-eshness,  liowevcr,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  an  infallible 
sign  of   imagination,  inasmuch  as  it  results   also 
Ltwei-ri  imafe'inii-  from  a  vivid   operation  of  fancv,   whoso  parallel 
function  to  tins  division  of  the  imaginative  facultyj 
it  ia  hero  necessary  to  distinguish. 

1  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  entirely  unimaginativej 
mind  aces  nothing  of  the  object  it  has  to  dwell  upon  or  describe,^ 
and  is  therefore  utterly  unable,  as  it  is  blind  itself,  to  sot  any-' 
thing  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.* 

Tbc  fancy"  sees  the  outside,  and  is  able  to  give  a  portrait' of 
the  outside,  clear,  brilliant,  and  full  of  detail.f 

The  imaginatimi  sees  the  heart  and  inner  nature,  and  makes 
them  felt,  but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious,  and  interrupted, 
its  giving  of  outer  detail. 

Take  an  instance.     A  writer  with  neither  imagination  noi 

*  Compare  Arist.  Rhet.  III.  11. 
f  Par  the  distinction  between  laacy  aw\  s\m^Vi  •co^tft'&vlQiv ;  sec  Chap.J 
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inpy,  describing  a  fiiir  lip,  does  not  seo  it,  hut  thinks  ahont  it, 
uiid  about  vfhiXl  is  said  of  it,  and  calls  it  weH-tiirnod,  or  roay,  or 
delicate,  or  lovely,  or  afflicts  us  with  some  other  quouchiug  and 
chilling  epithet.     Now  hear  fancy  speak, — 

"  ITer  lijw  were  red,  and  nne  wiis  thin, 
Compared  with  that  was  next  her  ebiu, 
Some  bee  bud  sluDg  It  newly."  * 

The  real,  red,  bright  being  of  tho  lip  is  there  in  a  moment. 
Bnt  it  is  all  outside  ;  no  expression  yet,  no  miiid.  Let  us  go  u 
atop  farther  with  Warner,  of  fair  Kosamond  struck  by  Eleanor. 

"  With  that  sbc  dashed  ]icr  on  the  lips 
So  dyed  double  red  ; 
Hani  was  the  henrt  tlmi  giiro  tho  blow, 
Boft  were  Ihoiie  bps  Ihut  bled." 

The  tenderness  of  mind  begins  to  mingle  with  the  outside 
lor,  the  imuginatiou  is  seen  iu  its  uwakeuing.     Next  Shelley, — 

Lamp  of  life,  tliy  lips  arc  buniiuj^ 
Through  the  veil  ihut  seems  to  hide  them. 
As  Itie  radiaut  lines  uf  morning 
Through  tliin  clouds,  i3re  they  divide  them. " 

There  dawns  tho  entire  soul  in  that  morning ;  yet  we  may 
stop  if  we  choose  at  the  image  still  external,  at  the  crimson 
clouds.  The  imagination  is  contemplative  rather  than  i»ene- 
trative.     Last,  he^ir  Hamlet, — 

"Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed,  T  know  not  how 
oft.  "Wliere  be  your  gibes  now,  your  gjxmbols,  yonr  songs,  your 
flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?" 

*  I  take  this  and  the  next  instance  f  i-om  Leigh  Huut'.s  admiral»l(»  piece  of 
witii'ii,iii,  "  InuigmaMon and  Fancy,"  which  ought  to  be  reiul  with  care,  and 
*«  which,  though  somewhat  loosely  arranged.  I  nmy  refer  for  all  the  filling 
Ol'aod  illaslral^on  that  tlie  subject  requires.  Witli  respect  to  what  has  Just 
^iwoaaid  respecting  want  of  imaeinati on,  compare  his  criticism  of  Addi- 
*^b'»  Cato,  p.  2S.  I  cannot,  however,  confirm  his  judgment,  nor  admit  his 
*'leetioo  of  instances,  among  painters  :  he  lias  looked  to  their  manner  only 
*^Iiabiiual  choice  of  subject,  without  feeling  their  power  ;  ttuCL'i\as  ^vvfo. 
^i^kto  the  coarseness,  mindtessmcss.  and  eclecticism  of  OuVdo  uoA.  Wa 
Onsrcl.  whjcii  in  its  poetical  diftmwd  of  lendcrness  nVi"\\t  \\ave  Voiici'PVa!- 
%g&A?;  ofdii!;aJtx.  Leonardo ;  aad  of  color,  Giorgioae. 
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There  \s  the  osscnce  of  lip,  and  the  full  power  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Again,  compare  Milton's  flowers  in  Lyolda*  with  Perdita's. 
In  Milton  it  happens,  T  think,  generally,  and  in  the  cjise  bofo 
U8  most  eertiiinly.  that  the  imagination  ia  mixed  and  broke 
with  fancy,  and  so  the  strength  of  the  imagery  is  part  of  iroi 
and  part  of  clay. 

I*'  Brinjj  the  rnlUe  primrose,  tlmt  forsaken  dies  (Imagination) 

The  tufted  crow-tiK,*,  utid  piilu  jessamine,  (Nugatory) 

The  wliilc  pink,  and  the  pansy  freukcd  with  jet, —  (Fnocy) 

The  glowing  violet,  (Imagination) 

The  musk  rose,  and  the  wcll-attired  woodbine,  (Fancy,  vulgar) 

With  cowslips  wan,  tliat  han^  the  pensive  head,  (Irauginatlon) 

And  every  flower  that  sud  embroidery  wears."  (Mixed) 
I 


8. 


Then  hear  Perdita  : — 

"  O.  Proacrpinji, 
For  the  flowers  now,  tliut  frightod  thou  lel'st  fall 
From  Dis's  wagon.     DafTodlls 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  Iteauly,    Violets,  dim, 
But  swL'i'tur  ihiui  the  lids  of  Juao'a  eyes 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pain  primmsea 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  tbey  can  behold 
Bright  Pha>t>ns  in  hia  strength,  a  malady 
Most  iucidcDt  to  mtuds." 


Observe  how  the  imagination  in  these  last  lines  goes  into  tliej 
very  inmost,  soul  of  every  flower,  after  having  toucliod  tliem  all, 
at  tirst  with  that  heavenly  timidness,  the  shadow  of  Proser- 
pine's ;  and  gilded  them  with  celestial  gathering,  and  nev( 
stops  on  their  spots,  or  their  bodily  sliapi?,  while  Milton  aticl 
in  the  stains  upon  them,  and  puts  iis  off  with  that  unhapp) 
freak  of  Jet  in  the  very  flower  that  without  this  bit  of  pai)er- 
stairiing  would  liavo  been  the  most  precious  to  nsof  alL  *'  Thei 
is  pansics,  tliat's  for  tliouglits. '* 

So  I  believe  it  will  bo  found  throughout  the  operation  of  ihi 
fancy,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  outsides  of  things,  and  is  con- 
tent therewith  :  of  thia  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  such  passagPa< 
,^    „         ,       as  tliat  descript\m\  of  Mab,  so  often  given  as  na 

€8.    Fsncy   how  \  ,  .         .        °  .,,  ,    ' 

Ar^rf      Hitn   illustration  of  \t,  ana  vcvaw^  liW^iT  x^osXaxiWi?,  ^-Ul  be 
found  in  Leig\i  HuuV&^otjNs-  ^J^s^^^  x-al^TOA.Aa. 
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Only  some  embarrassment  is  caused  by  passiiges  in  wliicli  fiincy 
is  seizing  the  outward  Bigus  of  emotion,  understatuliiig  thera  aa 
such,  and  yet,  in  piirsmmcc  of  Iier  iiropor  function,  taking  for 
her  share,  and  for  that  which  sho  rhouaea  to  dwell  upon,  tlio 
outside  sign  rather  than  ti»e  emotion.  Note  in  Macbeth  tliat 
brilliant  inatanco. 

"  Where  tbo  Norwfynn  Iwumcre  6out  the  Bky 
And  fan  onr  people  cold. " 

The  outward  shiver  and  coldness  of  fear  is  seized  on,  and 
Jrre^larly  bnt  admirably  attrihiiti'd  by  tlu'  fant'v  to  the  drift  of 
the  banners.  Compare  Solomon's  Kong  where  the  imagination 
stays  not  at  the  outside,  but  dwells  on  tlio  fearful  emotion  it- 
Iftlf? 

'  Wbo  l»  frhc  that  looketti  forth  as  tbo  moruing ;  fair  us  the  moon,  dear  aa 
euD,  uuJ  terrible  iis  an  army  wilh  hauuersV" 

Now,  if  this  bo  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  two  fac- 
ulties, it  is  evident  that  certain  other  collateral  differences  will 
esalt  from  it.     Fancy,  aa  she  st'iys  at  the  externals,  can  never 
9  Fancy  Uqcv-  ^"^el-     She  13  oue  of  the  hardest  hearted  of  the  in- 
tictioiiB.  tellectual   faculties,   or    rather  one  of  the    njost 

mrely  and  simply  intellectmil.     She  cannot  be  made  serious,* 

0  edge-tools  but  she  will  play  with  ;  whereas  the  imagination 

1  in  all  things  the  reverse.     She  cannot  bo  but  serious  ;  she 
too  far,  too  darkly,  too  solemnly,  too  earnestly,  ever  to  smile, 

rhero  is  something  in  the  heart  of  everything,  if  we  can  reach 
t,  that  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to  liuigh  at.  The  avt)pt8}iov 
nXaff/tot  of  the  sea  is  on  its  surface,  not  in  the  deep. 

And  thns  there  is  reciprocal  action  between  the  intensity  of 
noral  feeling  and  the  power  of  imagination  ;  for,  on  the  one 
wnd,  those  who  have  keenest  ayinpathy  are  those  who  look 
f*o-  closest  and  pierce  deepest,  and  hold  securest ; 
.:j:^o  and,  on  the  other,  those  who  have  so  pierced  and 
""^'  seen  the  melancholy  deeps  of  things,  are  tiUed  with 
e  most  intense  passion  and  gentleness  of  sympathy,  llencc, 
suppose  that    the    powers  of    the   imagination   may  always 

•  Fancy,  in  her  third  function  may,  however,  become  8er\ov\a.  a.uOk.  ^t^ 
Uxriae  into  imagbmUoa  in  doing  bo.     Compare  Chap,  IV.  %  5. 
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bo  tcetcd  by  iiooompanying  tenflcrncss  of  emotion,  and  tht 
(as  Byron  said,)  there   is  no   t^JUilorness   like  Dante's,  noithc 
any  intensity  nor    tjerionsnese  like  liis,  euuh  soriourinet-s  tlu 
it  is  incapable   of    pcroeiviug  that  which  i3  commonplace 
ridiciiloas,  but  fuses  ull  down  into  its  white-hot  lire  ;  and, 
the  other  liand,  I  suppose  the  ehief  bar  to  the  action  of  imi 
nation,  and  stop  to  all  greatness  in  tliia  present  age  of  ours, 
its  mean  and  shallow  love  of  je&t  and  jeer,  bo  that  if  there  be 
aikv  good  and  lofty  woik  a  flaw  or  failing,  or  undipped  vidnoi 
blti  ]»art  wliero  sarcasm  may  stick  or  stay,  it  is  caught  at,  ai 
pointed  at.  and  baz;sed  about,  and  fixed  n])on,  and  stung  Int 
as  a  recent  wound  Is  by  flics,  aud  nothing  is  ever  taken  serious 
nor  as  it  waa  meant,  hut  always,  if  it  may  Ik;,  turned  the  wroi 
way,  and  misunderstood  ;  and  wliile  this  is  bo,  there  is  not,  nC 
cannot  be  any  hope  of  achievement  of  high  things  ;  men  di 
not  open  their  hearts  to  ue,  if  Ave  are  to  broil  them  on  a  thoi 
fire. 

Tliis,  then,  is  one  essential  difTercnee  between  imaginati< 
and  fancy,  and  another  is  like  it  and  resultant  from  it,  that  tl 
imagination  being  at  the  heart  of  things,  poises  herself  th( 
and  is  still,  quiet,  and  hroodiuc  ;   comprehent 
18  ouiet;  foDcy,  ull  aTound  Iier  with  her  fixed  look,  but  tho  fa: 
staying  at  the  outside  of  things,  cannot  see  the 
all  at  once,  but  runs  hith(!r  and  thither,  and  round  and  aboi 
to  see  more  and  more,  boinuling  merrily  from  ])oint  to  poii 
and  glittering  hero  and  there,  hut  necessarily  always  settling, 
she  settle  at  all,  on  a  point  only,  never  embracing  the  wholj 
And  fi*om  these  single  jioints  she  can  strike  out  analogies 
catch  resemblances,  which,  so  far  as  tho  poitit  she  looks  at! 
concerned,  are  true,  but  would  bo  false,  if  she  could  see  throo| 
to   the  other  side.     This,   however,  she  cares  not  to  do, 
point  of  contact  ia  enough  for  iier,  and  even  if  there  be  a 
left  between  tho  two  things  and  they  do  not  quite  touch, 
wuU  spring  from  one  to  tho  ether  like  an  electric  spark,  audi 
seen  brightest  in  her  leaping. 

Now  these  differences  between  the  imagination  and  tho  fan* 
„,     .     .     hold,  not  only  in  the  way  they  lay  hold  of  sepi 

i  lit.    The  dHaih  *  ^  •        ,  ■  , 

fug opvrmUua  oT  oonocptions,  but  o\cu\\\U\G"^ovnta  they  occupy 
^^'  time,  for  the  f a.nc^  \o\cs  to  Tvwi.\v\'Oftfct  as^^  ViKiC 
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ime,  and  to  follow  long  chains  of  oircnmstances  from  link 
to  ILck  ;  but  the  imagination,  if  it  may,  gt:t8  holds  of  a  njo- 
ment  or  link  in  the  middle  that  irai>li(»a  all  tho  rest,  und  fastens 
there.  Hence  Fujseli'a  iiphoririm,  **  Invention  ntiver  suffers  the 
action  to  expire,  nor  the  spectsitor's  fancy  to  consume  itself  in 
preparation,  or  istagnateinto  repose.  It  neither  begins  from  tho 
egg,  nor  coldly  gathers  tho  remains." 

Tn  Eetsch's  illnstrationa  to  Schiller's  Kampf  mit  dem  Dra- 
chen,  Tve  have  an  instance,  miserably  feeble  indeed,  but  char- 
ftotehstic,  and  suited  to  our  present  purpose,  of  the  detailing, 
finishing  action  of  the  fancy.  Tbo  dragon  is  drawn  from  lioml 
to  tail,  vulture  eyes,  serpent  teeth,  forked  tongue,  fiery  crest, 
armor,  claws  and  coils  as  grisly  as  may  bo  ;  his  den  is  drawn, 
and  all  the  dc:ui  bones  in  it,  and  all  the  siivage  forest-counfry 
about  it  far  and  wide  ;  wc  have  him  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  to  tho  end,  devotiring,  rampant,  victorious  over  whole 
aniiifs,  gorged  with  death ;  we  are  present  at  all  tlie  prepara- 
tions for  his  attack,  see  him  receive  his  death-wound,  and  our 
anxieties  are  finally  becalmed  by  seeing  him  lie  peaceably  dead 
on  his  back. 

All  the  time  we  have  never  got  into  tho  dragon  heart,  we 
hove  never  once  felt  real  pervadlug  horror,  nor  sense  of  the 
creature's  being  ;  it  is  throughout  nuthiug  but  an  ugly  comi»o- 
.„      ,        _    sition  of  claw  and  scale.     Now  Ijike  up  Turner's 

I  ilk  Abo  tfQgg^Bi' 

Kv.^r  iheCinaei-  Jason.    Libur   Studiorum,   and   obaerve   how    the 

MltOD. 

imagination  cjin  c;oncentrate  all  thiij,  and  infinitely 
moto,  into  one  moment.  No  far  forest  country,  no  secret 
paths,  nor  cloven  hills,  nothing  but  a  gleam  of  pale  horizontal 
iky,  that  broods  over  pU'asauL  places  far  away,  and  sends  in, 
through  the  wild  overgrowth  of  the  thicket,  a  ray  of  broken 
daylight  into  the  hopeless  pit.  No  flaunting  plumes  nor  brand- 
iftHed  lanix's,  but  stern  purpose  in  the  turn  of  tbo  crcstlcss  hel- 
iDCtf  visible  victory  in  the  drawing  back  of  the  prepared  riglit 
inn  behind  the  steady  point.  No  more  claws,  nor  teeth,  nor 
manos,  nor  stinging  tails.  "We  have  tho  dragon,  like  every- 
tiiing-  else,  by  the  middle.  We  need  see  no  more  of  him.  All 
hia horror  is  in  that  fearful,  slow,  grinding  uphcavfiA  ol  V\ve  ^w^^a 
con.  Spark  aff^T  spark  of  it,  ring  after  ring,  \b  BV\d\\\^\\\Vo^\« 
j^i,  the  alow  glitter  ateaia  along  him  step  bj  6tei\»,  \iT 
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and  broader,  a  lighting  of  funeral  lamps  ono  by  one,  qnic 
and  quicker  ;  a  moment  more,  and  he  is  ont  upon  us,  all  ci 
and  bliize  among  those  broken  trunks  ; — but  ho  will  be  notl 
then  to  what  he  is  now. 

Now,  it  is  necessary  hero  very  carefully  to  distinguish 
tween  that  character  of  the  work  which  depends  on  the  ii 
nation  of  the  beholder,  and  that  which  results  from  the 
114.  Thin   rmg-  nation  of  the  artist,  for  a  work  is  often 

imtiginntive  when  it  merely  leaves  room  for 
iiction  of  the  imagination  ;  whereas  though  ne 
all  imaginative  works  do  this,  yet  it  may  be  done  also  by  w( 
that  have  in   them  no   imagination  at  all.     A  few  shap( 
scratches  or  accidental  stains  on  a  wall  ;  or  the  forms  of  clo|| 
or  any  other  complicated  accidents,  will  set  the  imagiuatioi 
work  to  coin  something  ont  of  them,  and  all  paintings  in  wl 
there  is  muoli  gloom  or  mystery,  possess  therein  a  certain 
limity  owing  to  the  pluy  given  to  the  beholder's  imaginati 
without,  necessarily,  being  in  the  slightest  degree  imagiuj 
themselves.     The  vacancy  of  a  truly  imaginative  work  n 
not  from  uhscuce  of  ideas,  or  incapability  of  grasping  and] 
tailing  them,  but  from  the  painter  having  told  the  whole 
and  power  of  his  subject  and  disdaining  to  tell  more,  andj 
sign  of  this  being  the  cjiso  i.«,  that  tlie  imagination  of  thf 
holder  is  forced  to  act  iu  a  certain  mode,  and  feels  itself  oi 
powered  and  borne  away  by  that  of  tlie  painter,  and  not  abl^ 
defend  itself,  nor  go  whicli  way  it  will,  and  the  value  of 
work  depends  on  the  truLli,  authority,  aud   inevitability  uf 
BuggcstivenesH,  and  on  the  absolute  right  choice  of  the  cril 
moment.      Now  observe  in  tliis  work  of  Turner's,    that 
whole  value  of  it  depends  on  the  chanieter  of  curve  assui 
the  serpent^s  body  ;   for  had  it  been  a  mere  semicircle,  or 
down  in  a  series  of  smaller  coils,  it  would  have  been  in  the 
case,  ridiculous,  as  false  and  unlike  a  seri>eut,  and  in  the 
disgnsting.  nothing  more  than  an  exaggerated  viper,  but 
that  coming  titraifjhi  at  the  right  hand  which  suggesta  the  dr 
ing  forth  of  an  enormous  weight,  and  gives  the  bent 
springing  look,   that  frightens  us.      Again,  remove  the  li 
trunk*  on  the  loft,  aud  observe  \\ow  watV?*  a.\V  the  gloom  of  i 

XMxn  dcscribiflg  from  a  proof  :  in.  \)aOL\H\v^®KvaQa  •Gc^NsvHii.'a 
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picture  would  liave  been,  if  this  trunk  liad  not  given  it  depth 
ujid  hoJtuwness.     Finally  and  chiefly,  observe  that  the  painter  is 
not  satifiticd  even  with  all  the  auggestivcncss  thus  obtained,  but 
lo  make  sure  of  us,  and  force  us,  whether  wo  will  or  no,  to  walk 
his  way,  and  not  ours,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  on  the  riglit  are 
all  cloven  into  yawning  and  writhing  heads  and  bodies,  and 
idive  with  flragon  energy  al!  about  us,  note  especially  the  nearest 
with  its  g:ipiug  jaws  and  claw-like  branch  at  the  seeming  shoul- 
der ;  a  kind  of  suggestion  which  in  itself  is  not  imaginative,  hut 
merely  fanciful,  (using  the  term  fancy  iu  that  third  sense  not 
ret  explained,  corresponding  to  the  third  office  of  imaginatiou  ;) 
but  it  is  imaginative  iu  its  present  use  and  applicatiou,  for  tlio 
painter  addresses  thereby  that  morbid  and  fearful  condition  of 
mind  which  he  has  endeavored  to  excite  in  the  spectator,  and 
which  in  reality  would  have  seen  in  every  trunk  and  bough,  as 
it  penetrated  into  the  deeper  thicket,  the  object  of  its  terror. 

It  is  nevertheless  evident,  that  however  suggcativo  the  work 
or  picture  may  be,  it  cannot  have  effect  unless  we  are  ourselvctt 
both  watchful  of  itjs  very  hint,  and  oapablo  of  iinderHtanding 

and  carrying  it  out,  imd  althoudi  I  think  that  this 
ijUiwaeUtKifto  power  01  continuing  or  accepting  the  direction  of 

feeling  given  is  less  a  peculiar  gift,  like  that  of 
tie  original  seizing,  tlum  a  faculty  dependent  on  iitteution,  and 
improvable  by  cultivation  ;  yet,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  imagina- 
tive work  will  not,  I  think,  be  rightly  esteemed  cxcepthy  a  mind  of 
■omecori'eHponding  power  ;  not  but  that  there  is  an  intense  enjoy- 
ment in  minds  of  feeble  yet]i*ght  conception  in  the  help  and  food 
they  get  from  those  of  stronger  thought ;  but  a  certain  imagma- 
live  susceptibility  is  at  any  rate  necessary,  and  above  all  things, 
earnestness  and  feeling,  so  that  a^csurpdly  a  work  of  high  concep- 
live  dignity  will  be  always  incomprehensible  and  valueless  ex- 
cept in  those  who  go  io  it  in  earnest  and  give  it  time  ;  and  this  is 
iliarly  the  cjise  when  the  imftginntion  acts  not  merely  on  the 
lediate  subject,  nor  in  giving  a  fanciful  and  peculiar  character 
prominent  objects,  as  wo  have  Just  seen,  but  busies  iteelf 
iMUoe«!a  from  t^^'^"r:hout  in  cxprcssiug  occuH  sud  far-sought 
ajM.wk«ofTin.  sympathies  in  every  minor  detail,  of  wl\\c,\\  ^vcAKovi. 

the  most  svhhme  instances  arc  lownd  \w  V\Y<i"«cf^%| 
ol  Tintojvt  whose  wfensity  of  imagination  \b  s\xc\v  tWt  V\\^Vi' 
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not  the  commonest  subject  to  wliich  he  will  not  attach  a 
of  suggestivenees  almost  limitless,  nor  a  stone,  leaf,  or  shade 
nor  anything  bo  small^  bat  he  will  give  it  moaning  and  oraoi 
voice.  • 

In  tho  centre  of  the  gallery  at  Parma,  thcro  is  a  cauvasl 
Tintorct's,  whose  Bubliniity  of  conception  and  grandeur  of 
are  seen  in  tho  highest  perfection,  by  their  opposition 
IKXTboKuiorab-  morbid   and  Tulgar  sentimentiilism  of  Corret 
"""'■  It  is  an  Kntombment  of  Christ,  witli  a  lam 

distance,  of  whose  technical  composition  and  details  1  shall 
much  to  say  hereafter,  at  present  I  speak  only  of  the  thouj 
it  is  intended  to  convey.     An  ordinary  or  unimaginative  paii 
would  have  made  prominent,  among  his  objects  of  landsct 
such  as  mi;*ht  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  visible 
tho  sepulchre,  and  shown  with  tlic  crosses  of  Calvary,  some 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphnt,    But 
toret  has  a  far  higher  aim.     Dwelling  on  the  peculiar  fore 
the  event  before  him,  as  tho  fultilment  of  tbe  linal  prop 
specting  the  passion,  "  He  mailo  Ins  grave  with  the  wicked 
with  the  rick  in  his  death,"  he  desires  to  direct  the  mind 
spectator  to  this  receiving  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  its  cont 
with  the  houseless  birth  and  the  desert  life.     And,  thcrefc 
behind  the  ghastly  tomb-graas  that  shakes  its  black  and 
ered  blades  above  the  rocka  of  tho  sopnlchre,  there  is  seen, 
the  actual  material  distance  of  the  spot   itself,    (though 
crosses  are  shown  faintly,)  but  that  to  which  the   thoughi 
spirit  would  return  in  vision,  a  desert  place,  where  the  ft 
have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  and  against 
barred  twilight  of  the  mclaQcholy  sky  arc  seen  the  n»ouMeri 
beams  and  shattered  roofing  of  a  mined  cattle-shed,  the  c( 
of  the  nativity. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.     No  subject  has  been 
frequently  or  exquisitely  treated  by  the  religious  painters 
that  nf  the  Annunciation,  though  as  usual,  the  most  pef( 
8 17.  Tho  Annun-  type  of  its  purc  ideal  has  been  given  by 
elation.  j^^^  ^^^   -^^  jjj^^  \\\i]\  tbc  most  i*iidiant  cons 

mation     (so    far    as    I    know)    in   a    small   rcliqujiry    in 
sacristy    of    St*.    Maria    Novella,       The    background    tli( 
Ijowevcr,    is  aJtogethcr  decoraiWe  •,  W^.  m  V\\t  iT^awa  of 
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corridor  of  St.  Miirk'e,  the  CDncomitiint  circumstances  oro  of 
exceeding  loveliness.  The  Virgin  sits  in  an  open  loggia,  rc- 
lembling  that  of  the  Florentine  church  of  L'Annunziatn. 
Before  her  is  u  mymJow  of  rich  herhage,  covered  with  daisies. 
Behind  her  is  seen  tlirongh  the  door  at  the  end  of  tlio 
loggia,  lier  chamber  with  its  single  gnvted  window,  through 
■Wliich  a  star-like  beam  of  light  falls  into  the  silence.  All  is 
evfuisite  in  feeling,  hut  not  inventive  nor  imaginative.  Severe 
would  be  the  shock  and  painful  the  contruat,  if  we  could  pass 
in  an  instant  from  that  pure  vision  to  the  wild  thought  of  Tin- 
ioret  For  not  in  meek  a*ecoption  of  tlic  adoring  messenger,  hut 
startled  by  the  rush  of  his  horizontal  and  rattling  wings,  the 
virgin  sits,  not  in  the  quiet  loggia,  not  by  the  green  pasture  of 
the  restored  soul,  but  houseless,  under  the  shelter  of  a  palaco 
vestibule  mined  and  abandoned,  with  the  noise  of  the  axe  and 
the  hammer  in  her  cars,  aud  the  tumult  of  a  city  ruund  about 
her  desolation.  Tlie  spectator  turns  uway  at  iirst,  revolted, 
Ifom  the  cejitral  object  of  tlio  picture,  forced  painfully  and 
coarsely  forward,  a  mass  of  shattered  brickwork,  witii  the  j>lastor 
mildewed  away  from  it,  aud  the  mortar  mouldering  from  its 
19  ;  and  if  he  look  again,  either  at  this  or  at  the  oarpGuter's 
tools  beneath  it,  will  pcrha'pa  see  in  the  one  and  the  other,  noth- 
ing more  than  such  a  study  of  scene  as  Tintoret  could  but  too 
■aaily  obtain  among  the  niins  of  hia  own  Venice,  chosen  to  give  a 
coarse  e.vplanation  of  the  calling  aud  the  condition  of  tho  hus- 
bund  of  Mary.  But  tliere  is  more  meant  tliun  thin.  When  he  looks 
Atthe  composition  of  the  picture,  he  will  find  the  wliole  symmetry 

it  depending  on  a  narrow  line  of  light,  tho  oil  go  of  a  car- 

Iter^B   square,   which  connects   tlieso  unused   tools  vnth  an 

t  at  tho  top  of  the  brickwork,  a  white  stone,  four  sfjuare, 

mer-Btone  of  the  old  edifice,  the  base  of  its  supporting  col- 

Thia,  I  think,  sufficiently  explains  the  tjrpical  character 

the  whole.     The  ruined  house  is  tho  Jewish  dispens:ition, 

obscurely  arising  in  tlie  dawning  of  the  sky  is  the  Christian  ; 

the  corner-stone  of  tiie  old  building  remains,  though  tho 

uiltlcr*8  tools  lie  idle  beside  it,  and  the  stone  which  the  builders 

nsed  is  become  tho  Headstone  of  the  corner. 

In  this  picture,  howovpr,  the  force  of  the  t\io\\^\\^.\\v«^\^ 
toTtas  for  the  fmiufuhess  of  the  scone  and  the  tuT\>TAeiTVGO  ol  \Va 
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fei'ling.     The  power  of  the  magter  ia  more  strikingly  shown  il 
I  IS,   Tbe  Bap-  his  treatment  of  a  subject  which,  however  impoB 

it?°tiratTBvut'^by  *""**  ''*^'l  liowovei'  decp  ill  it.8  meaning,  suppl 
if*riun»  v'JnurrB.  ^^^  ^^  the- ordinary  painter  materiiil  enough  evi 
to  form  a  picture  of  high  interest ;  the  Baptism  of  CUri* 
From  the  pnrity  of  Giotto  to  the  intolerable,  inconceival)l 
bnitality  of  Sulvator,*  every  order  of  feeling  has  been  diaplayc 
in  its  treatment ;  but  I  am  aware  of  no  single  case,  except 
of  wliieh  I  am  about  to  speak,  in  which  it  had  formed  an  imprc 
sive  picture. 

Giotto's,  in  the  Academy  of  Floi*ence,  engraved  in  the  serii 
just  pul)lisiied,   (Galleria  delle  belle  Arti,)  is  one  of  the  mo 
touching  I  know,  especially  in  the  reverent  action  of  the  attoi 
ant  angels,  and  Leonarflo-s  angel  in  that  of  Andrea  del  Verrc 
chio  ia  very  beautiful,  but  the  event  is  one  whose  character 
importance    are    ineffable  upon  the  features  :   the   descendu 
dove  hanlly  affects  us,  because  its  constant  symbolical  oc 
rence  hardens  us,  and  makes  us  look  on  it  as  a  mero  type  or  let 
tcr,  instead  of  the  actual  j)rcsence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  by  all 
sacred  painters  the  power  that  might  bo  put  into  the  landscai 
is  lost,  for  though  their  use  of  foliage  and  distant  sky  or  moi 
tain  is  usually  very  admirable,  jis  we  shall  see  in  the  fifth  chi 
ter,  yet  they  carinot  deal  with  near  water  or  rock,  and  theht 
agonal  and  basaltic  protuberances  of  their  river  shore  are 
think  too  painful  to  be  endured  even  by  the  most  jiceept 
mind,  as  eminently  in  that  of  Angelico,  in  the  Vita  di  Christ 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  a  total  failure  in  action,  expi 
sion,  and  all  else  ;  and  in  general  it  is  in  this  subject  especiftllj 
that  the  greatest  painters  show  their  weakness.    For  this  reasfli 
I  suppose,  and  feeling  tlie  diflienlty  of  it,  Tintoret  has  throi 
into  it  his  utmost  strength,  and  it  becomes  noble  in  his  had 

*  The  picture  is.iu  the  Giiailugoi  palace.    It  is  one  of  the  most  im| 
landscapes  Salvutor  ever  painted,     Tbe  figures  are  studied  from  street 
gars.     On  tlie  oae  side  of  the  rivur,  exactly  opposite  the  point  where 
Baptism  of  ChriRt  Utkes  place,  the  painter,  willi  a  rtfineroent  of  f« 
peculiarly  his  own,  has  introduced  some  rutfiaiis  stripping  off  their  slili 
to  batlie.    Jle  is  fond  of  this  iBcidoiil.    It  occurs  again  in  one  of  the  marie 
of  the  PJIti  piiiucc,  with  the  additional  inten-st  of  a  foreshortened  flfi 
swJmmiug  on  its  buck,  feet  foremosl,  cxacM^  mVoa^n^waof  light  lo«l 
tbe  eye  h  priacipally  directed. 
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bjr  liig  most  singularly  imaginative  expression,  uot  only  of  tlic 
immediate  fact,  but  of  the  wliole  train  of  thought  of  which  it  is 
VstivG  ;  and  by  his  considering  the  ba])tism  not  only  as  (lio 
mission  of  Christ  to  the  fulfilment  of  ull  righteousness,  but 
as  the  opening  of  the  earthly  struggle  with  tlio  prince  of  the 
powers  of  the  air,  which  instantly  beginning  in  the  temptation, 
ended  only  on  the  cross. 

The  river  flows  fiercely  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock. 

From  its  opposite  shore,  thickets  of  close,  gloomy  foliage  rise 

[  ugainst  the  rolling  chasm  of  heaven,  through  which  breaks  tJio 

jaBTTintoroL  brightness of  the  descending  Spirit.     Across  these, 

dividing  them  asunder,  is  stretched  a  horixontul 

floor  of  flaky  cloud,  on  which  stand  the  hosts  of  heaven.     Christ 

kneels  upon  the  water,  and  docs  not  sink  ;   the  figure  of  St, 

J^n  is  indistinct,  but  close  beside  his  raised  right  arm  there  is  a 

in  the  black  shade  ;    the  fiend,  har]iy-shaped,  hardly 

,  glares  down  upon  Christ  with  eyes  of  fire,  waiting  his 

time.     Beneath  this  figure  there  comes  out  of  the  mist  u  durk 

,  the  arm  unaeen,  extended  to  a  not  in  the  river,  the  spars 

hioh  arc  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.     Bchinds  this  the  roots  and 

nnder  stems  of  the  trees  are  cut  away  by  the  cloud,  atid  beneath 

it,  and  Uirough  them,   is  seen  a  vision  of  wild,  mLdaiiclioly, 

boundless  light,  tlie  sweep  of  the  desert,  and  the  ligure  of  Christ 

n  seen  therein  alone,  with  his  arms  lifted  as  in  supplication  or 

ccstsey,  borne  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted 

of  the  devil. 

Tliere  are  many  circimistances  which  combine  to  give  to  this 
noble  work  a  more  than  usually  imaginative  character.  The 
Bymholical  use  of  the  net,  which  is  the  cross  Jiet  still  used  eon- 

Ey  in  the  canals  of  Venice,  and  common  throughout  Italy, 
the  same  chiiracter  as  that  of  the  carpenter's  tools  in  the 
nciation  ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  spectral  figure  is  of 
r  reach,  and  yet  more,  that  vision  of  the  after  temptation 
which  is  expressly  indicated  as  a  subject  of  thought  rather  than 
of  sight,  because  it  is  in  a  part  of  the  scene,  which  in/«c/  must 
(have  been  t»ccupied  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  whose  tops  are 
fleen  above  ;  and  another  cirouuistance  completes  the  mystic 
cWacter  of  the  whole^  that  the  Aaky  clouds  whic\i  B\np\iOx\.  "Ovi^i 
m^I/'c  hosts  take  on  the  right,  where  the  light  first  iaWa  u^o\sl 
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them,  tho  shapo  of  the  Lead  of  a  fish,  the  well-known  type  botJi 
of  tlio  huptiiimal  Hiicramcnt,  uud  of  Christ. 

But  llic  most  cxquitiitB  iiistunco  of  this  imaginative 
occurs  in  an  incident  in  the  background  of  tho  Cnicitixion 
will  not  insult  tliia  murvelloua  picture  by  an  effort  at  a  vwl 
ISO.  Thfl  Cruel-  iwicount  of  it.     I   would   not   wliitewash  it  wr 
l*ion.  praise,  and  I  refer  to  it  only  for  tlie  sake  of 

thoughts  pccuh'arly  inustratiye  of  t]ie  intellectnal  faculty  ira- 
mcdiutc^ly  under  discussion.     In  tho  commou  and  most  cutholii 
treatment  of  the  subject,  the  mind  ia  either  painfully  direc 
to  the  bodily  agony,  coarsely  expressed  by  outward  anatomi 
signs,  or  else  it  is  permitted  to  rest  on  that  countenance  incoi 
ceivable  by  man  at  any  time,  but  chiefly  so  in  this  its  consiuU' 
mated  humiliation.     In  the  first  case,  the  representation  is 
volting  ;   in  the  second,  inefficient,  false,  and  sometimes  h 
phemous.     None  even  of  tho  greatest  religious  i>uinter8  Iiavi 
ever,  so  far  aa  I  know,  succeeded  here  ;   Giotto  and  Aiige 
were  cramped   by  tlie   traditional   tir'atmeut,    and   the    la 
especially^  as  before  observed,  is  l>ut  too  apt  to  indulge  in  tli 
points  of  vitiated  feeling  which  attained  their  worst  develo] 
mcnt  among  the  Byzantines  :  Pemgino  fails  in  his  Christ 
almost  every  instance  (of  other  men  than  these  after  them 
need  not  speak,)     But  Tintoret  here,  as  in  all  other  oases, 
trating  into  the  root  and  deep  places  of  his  subject,  despiai 
all  outward  and  bodily  appcarancca  of  pain,  and  seeking  I 
gome  menns  of  expressing,  not  the  rack  of  nerve  or  sinew,  I 
the  fainting  of  the  deserted  Son  of  God  before  his  Eloi  cry,  a: 
yet  feeling  himself  utterly  unequal  to  the  expression  of  thiab] 
the  cuuntenanee,  has  on  tho  one  hand  filled  his  picture  yti 
euch  various  and  impetuous  muscular  exertion  that  the  body 
the  Crucified  is,  by  comparison,  hi  perfect  repose,  and  on 
other  has  cast  the  countenance  altogether  into  shade.     But 
agony  is  told  by  this,  and  by  this  only,  that  though  there 
remains  a  chasm  of  light  on   the  mountain  horizon  whore  1 
earthquake  darkness  closes  upon  tho  day,  the"  broad  and  snnl 
glory  about  the  head  of  tho  Kedecmer  has  become  wan,  and 
tho  color  of  ashes.* 


pent 


*  This  c/reumstance,  like  mosi  Itial  WeicvciX  ^vvVt  Rucfuce,  has  cscni 
FnscU,  though  hia  remaiks  on  Uit  (^eni'VaX  ^oT\<iot  N.\\(;  v\^^««  wt^^t"? 
iposiliou  of  it  to  U\e  lTei\Xm*;v\V  qI ^Xxx\ife\a.    ».^^^J»i^ 
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Bat  tho  great  painter  felt  he  had  eomething  more  to  do  yet. 
Kot  only  that  agony  of  the  CruciOed,  hut  the  tumnlt  of  the 
people,  that  rage  which  invoked  liin  blood  uj>on  them  and  their 
diildren.  Not  only  tho  brutality  of  the  soldier,  tho  apathy  of 
tbe  centurion,  nor  any  other  merely  inatruinontal  cause  of  the 
Divine  suffering,  but  tho  fury  of  his  own  people,  the  noise 
B^nst  him  of  those  for  whom  he  died,  were  to  bo  set  before 
the  eye  of  the  understanding,  if  the  jwwer  of  tho  picture  was 
to  be  complete.  This  rage,  bo  it  remembered,  was  one  of  disap- 
pointi'd  pride ;  and  the  disappointment  dated  essentially  from 
tliDtime,  when  hut  five  days  before,  tho  King  of  Zion  came,  and 
was  received  with  lio^annahs,  riding  upon  an  nss,  and  a  colt  tho 
foul  of  an  ass.  To  this  time,  then,  it  wjia  necessary  to  direct  the 
thoughts,  for  therein  are  found  both  the  cause  and  the  charac- 
ter, the  excitement  of,  and  the  witnefis  against,  tliis  maduesa 
of  the  people.     In  the  shadow  behind  the  cross,  a  man,  riding 

00  an  ass  colt,  looks  back  to  the  multitude,  while  he  points  with 
ft  rod  to  the  Christ  crucified.  Tho  ai?3  is  foodiug  on  the  rcin- 
nanis  of  withared palm-leaves. 

With  this  master-stroke  I  believe  I  may  terminate  all  illns- 
Ixation  of  the  peculiar  power  of  the  imagination  over  the  feel- 
ings of  the  spectator,  by  the  elevation  into  digi\ity  and  meaning 
of  the  smallest  accessory  circumstances.  But  1  have  not  yet 
rafBciently  dwelt  on  tho  fact  from  which  this  power  arises,  the 
sbsolntc  truth  of  statement  of  the  central  fact  as  it  was,  or  must 
have  been.  Without  this  truth,  this  awful  first  moving  princi- 
ple, all  direction  of  the  feelings  is  useless.  That  which  we 
cannot  excite,  it  is  of  no  nse  to  know  liow  to  govern. 

I  bare  before  alluded,  Sect.  I.  Clmp.  XIV,,  to  the  painful- 
nees  of  Ratlaellc's  treatment  of  tho  massacre  of  tlie  iunoccnts. 
PaacU  affirms  of  it  that,  **  in  dramatic  gradation  he  disclosed  all 
la.  The  Ma^RA-  ^^^^  mother  through  every  imago  of  pity  and  of 
tnofUDoct-Lta.  terror."  If  this  be  so,  I  think  tho  philnsophical 
ipirit  has  prevailed  over  the  imaginative.  The  imagination 
Bcrer  errs,  it  sees  all  that  is,  and  all  the  relations  and  bearings 

01  it,  but  it  would  not  have  confused  the  mortal  frenzy  of  ma- 
ternal terror  with  various  development  of  maternal  character. 
rear,  rage,  and  agonj^  at  their  utmost  pitch,  sweep  awo^  ^ 
fhkraoter:  hnm&nity  itself  would    be  lost  in   mateTTv\t^,   >iXvQ 
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woman  would  become  the  mere  pereoniflcation  of  animal 
or  fear.     For  this  reason  all  the  ordinary  representations  of  tti 
subject  are,  I  tliink,  false  and  cold  :  the  artist  has  not  hcG 
the  shrieks,  nor  mingled  with  the  fugitives,  ho  has  sat  downii 
bis  study  to  twist  features  methodically,  and  philosopliizc  ow 
insanity.     Not  eo  Tinlurot.     Knowing  or  feeling,  that  theej 
pression  of  the  human  face  was  in  such  circumstances  not  to 
rendered,  and  that  the  effort  could  only  end  in  an  ugly  fal 
hood,  ho  denies  himself  all  aid  from  the  features,,  he  feels  thi 
if  he  is  to  place  himself  or  us  in  the  midst  of  that  maddcoc 
multitude,  there  can  bo  no  time  allowed  for  watching  expi 
eion.     Still  less  does  ho  depend  on  detiiils  of  murder  or  ghasll 
ncas  of  death ;  tliere  is  no  blood,  no  stabbing  or  catting, 
there  is  an  awful  substitute  for  these  in  the  cliiaroscuro.    Tl 
scene  is  the  outer  vestibule  of  u  italace,  the  slippery  marble  fl( 
is  fearfully  barred  across  by  sanguine  shadows,  so  that  our  cj 
eeom  to  become  bloodshot  and  strained  with  strange  horror 
deadly  vision  j  a  lake  of  life  before  them,  like  the  burning 
of  the  doomed  Moabito  on  the  water  that  came  by  the  way 
£dom  ;  a  huge  Hight  of  stairs,  without  parapet,  desL-euds 
the  left ;   down  this  rush  a  crowd  of  women  mixed  with 
murderers  ;  tlte  child  in  tlie  arms  of  one  has  been  seized  by  tl 
limbs,  she  hurls  hernelf  over  the  edge,  and  falls  head  doi 
most,  dragging  the  child  out  of  the  grasp  by  her  weight ;— ( 
will  be  dashed  dead  in  a  second  :  two  others  arc  farther  in  fiigl 
they  reach  the  edge  of  a  deep  river, — the  water  is  beat  iutoj 
hollow  by  the  force  of  their  plunge  ; — close  to  us  is  the  gi 
struggle,  a  heap  of  the  mothers  entangled  in  one  mortal  vnlt 
with  each  other  and  the  swords,  one  of  the  murderers  dash( 
down  and  crushed  beneath  them,  the  sword  of  another  caug^ 
by  the  blade  and  dragged  at  by  a  woman's  naked  hand; 
yonngesfc  and  fjiiresfc  of  the  women,  her  child  just  torn  ai 
from  a  death  grasp  and  clasped  to  her  breast  with  the  grip  of 
steel  vice,  falls  backwards  helplessly  over  the  heap,  right  on 
sword  points  ;  all  knit  together  and  hurled  down  in  one  hoj 
loss,   frenzied,  furious  abandonment  of  body  and  soul    in  tl 
effort  to  gave.     Their  shrieks  ring  in  our  ears  till  tlie  marl 
seems  rending  aroniid  ns,  but  far  back,  at  the  bottom  of 
stairs,  there  is  something  in  t\ie  sVia^owWV&u.'W^^CiVdia^ 
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It  18  a  womun,  sitting  quiet, — qnit«  qniet — still  fw  any  stono, 
ilio  looks  dowu  stoadfafitly  on  her  dead  ehild.  laid  along  on  tlio 
floor  before  her,  and  lier  Imud  ia  pressed  softly  upon  her  brow. 

Tliis,  to  my  mind,  is.  the  only  imaginative  ;  that  is,  the  only 
trne,  real,  heartfelt  repR'sentation  of  the  being  and  actuality 
of  the  subject  in  cxisteuee.*     I  sliould  exhaust  the  patience  of 

the  reader  if  I  ivere  to  dwell  at  length  on  tlic  vari- 
»wkffnihes.ia-  ous  stupondous  dcvclopnientfi  of  the  ima^'inatton  of 

Tintoret  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Jiocco  alone,  I 
TToaM  fain  join  awhile  in  that  solcum  pause  of  the  journey  into 
Egypt,  whore  the  silver  boughs  of  tlic  shadowy  trees  lace  with 
Jicir  tremulous  linea  tlie  alternate  folds  of  fair  clouds,  flushed 
)jf  faint  crimson  liglit,  and  lieacrosa  tlu* streams  of  blue  between 
those  rosy  islamla,  like  the  white  wakes  of  wandering  ships  ;  or 
Vfttch  beside  the  sleep  of  the  disciplc^i  among  those  massy  leaves 
bat  He  BO  heavily  on  the  dead  of  the  iiiglit  beneath  the  descent 
Elf  the  angel  of  the  agony,  and  toss  fearfully  above  the  motion  of 
Let^Jrchesas  the  troop  of  the  betrayer  emerges  outof  the  hollows 
dI  the  olives  ;  or  wait  through  tho  Iu)ur  of  accusing  beeido  the 
ndgmeut  seat  of  Pilate,  where  all  is  unseen,  unfelt,  except  the 
DC  ligure  that  stands  with  its  head  bowed  down,  pale  like  a 
>illar  of  moonlight,  half  bathed  in  tho  glory  of  the  Godhead, 
<Sl  The  Liirt  luilf  wrapt  in  the  whiteness  of  the  shroud.  Of 
by  IJut  those  and  all  tho  other  thoughts  of  indesuribable 
^nivn.  power  that  are  now  fading  from  the  walls  of  those 
li'glect^d  chawnhers,  I  may  perhaps  endeavor  at  some  future  time 
>  preserve  some  image  and  shadow  more  faithfully  tlian  by 
ords  ;  but  I  shall  at  present  terminate  our  series  of  illustn^- 
ona  by  reference  to  a  work  of  less  touching,  but  more  tremen- 
lons  appeal,  the  Lost  Judgment  in  the  Churcli  of  Satita  Maria 
lell'  Orto.  In  this  subject,  almost  all  realizing  or  local  state- 
ent  had  been  carefully  avoided  by  tho  most  powerful  painters, 
iiey  judging  it  better  to  represent  its  chief  circumstimcos  ajs 
Seneric  thoughts,  and  present  them  to  the  mind  in  a  tyjucal  or 
lUtract  form.  In  the  judgment  of  Angelico  the  treatment  is 
wrely  typical,  a  long  Campo  santo,  composed  of  two  lines  of 

*Note  Uie  shallow  imi}  tiaconippehcDding  noUco  of  ttiia  -pitAure  Av^ 
^»eli.    Ws  dfscriptha  of  the  tn-niment  ot  it  by  other  painters  U  tkcyweNCi 
t&ae,  HUti  raiuabh.     . 
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graves,  stretchoa  nway  into  the  distance  ;  on  the  left  side  of  it 
rise  tho  condemned;  on  tho  right  the  jusL  With  Giotto  and 
Orcagna,  tho  conception,  though  less  rigid,  ia  equally  typi( 
no  effort  hoing  ma<lo  at  tho  suggestion  of  space,  and  only 
much  gronnd  represented  as  ia  absolutely  necessary  to  supj 
the  near  figures  and  allow  space  for  a  few  graves.  Micha 
Angelo  in  no  respect  ditters  in  his  treatment,  except  that  hi 
figures  arc  less  Bvmmotrically  grouped,  and  a  greater  conceptic 
of  space  is  given  by  their  vai'ious  perspective.  No  interest 
attached  to  his  background  in  itself.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  nevj 
able  to  grapple  with  any  species  of  sublimity  except  that  of  sil 
pic  religious  feeling,  fails  most  signally  in  this  mighty  theme,! 
Ills  group  of  tho  dead,  including  not  more  than  ten  or  twoll 
figures,  ocenpies  the  foreground  only,  behind  them  a  vc 
plain  extends  to  the  foot  of  a  cindery  volcano,  about  whc 
mouth  Bcvoral  little  black  devils  like  spiders  are  skipping  ui 
crawling.  The  judgment  of  quick  and  dead  is  thus  expi 
as  taking  phico  in  about  a  rood  sfjuaro,  and  on  a  dozen  of  pooj 
at  a  time  ;  the  whole  of  tho  6i)aee  and  horizon  of  tho  sky ; 
land  being  left  vacant,  and  tlio  presouco  of  the  Judge  of  all 
earth  made  more  fiuite  than  tlio  sweep  of  a  whirlwind  otj 
thuudcr-atorm, 

liy  Tintoret  only  has  this  unimaginable  event  been  grappl 
with  in  its  verity  ;  not  typically  nor  symbolically,  but  as  th^ 
may  see  it  who  shall  not  sleep,  but  be  changed.  Only  one 
ditional  oiroumsUince  he  has  received  with  D( 
and  Michael  Angelo,  the  boat  of  the  condemm 
but  the  impetuosity  of  his  mind  bursts  out  even  in  the  adopti* 
of  this  image,  ho  has  not  stopped  at  the  scowling  ferryman' 
the  one,  nor  at  the  sweeping  blow  and  demon  dragging  of 
other,  but,  seized  Hylas-like  by  the  limbs,  and  tearing  up 
earth  in  his  agony,  the  victim  is  dashed  into  his  dcstructioi 
nor  is  it  the  sluggish  Lotlio,  nor  tho  fiery  lake  that  Iwars 
cursed  vessel,  hut  tlio  oceans  of  the  earth  and  tho  waters  of 
firmament  gathered  into  one  white,  gluistly  cataract*  the  ri^ 
of  tho  wrath  of  God,  roaring  down  into  the  gulf  where 
worJd  has  melted  with  its  fervent  heat,  choked  with  the 


*  Fi^co  in  an  out-house  of  the  OspedBlo  SV*.  ■^m\a."&^iOT«w^'S> 
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of  nations,  and  the  limbs  of  its  corpses  tossed  ont  of  its  wbirl- 
iog,  like  wutcr-Avhccls.     Bat  like,  out  of  tlio  lioles  and  cuTems 
and  shudowa  of  the  earth,  the  bones  gather,  and  the  cky-hoapfl 
lieare,  mttlLnf^  and  adhering  into  liulf-knoodcd  anutomicd,  that 
cmwl,  and  startle,  and  stnigj^le  up  among  the  putrid  weeds,  with 
ibe  cky  clinging  to  their  clotted  hair,  and  their  heavy  eyes 
sealed  by  the  earth  darkness  yet,  like  hJa  of  old  who  went  hia 
ny  unseeing  toSiloara  Pool  ;  shaking  off  one  by  one  thedroama 
of  tlie  prison-house,  htirdly  iicaring  the  clangor  of  tlic  trumiwta 
of  the  arniica  of  God,  blinded  yet  more,  as  they  awake,  by  the 
white  light  of  the  now  Heaven,  until  the  great  vortex  of  tho 
foar  winds  bears  up  their  bodies  to  the  judgment  seat :  iho  fir- 
Bamciit  is  all  full  of  them,  a  very  dust  of  human  souls,  that 
iriite,  and  floats,  and  falls  in  the  iutenninable,  inevitable  light ; 
the   bright    elouds   arc    darkened    with   thorn    as   with   thick 
■cow,  currents  of  atom  life  in  the  arteries  of  heaven,  now  soar- 
ingnp  slowly,  farther,  and  higher,  and  higher  still,  till  the  eye 
litid  the  thought  can  follow  no  farther,  borne  up,  wingless,  by 
their  inward  faith  and  by  the  angel  powers  invisible,  now  hurled 
oonntlesa  drifta  of  horror  before  tho  breath  of  their  condem- 
nation. 

Xow,  I  wish  the  reader  parfcicnUrly  to  observe  thronghont 

II  these  works  of  Tintoret,  the  distinction  of  the  imaginative 

crity  from  falsehood  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  realism  on 

a  The  imapi-  t'*t*  other.     The  power  of  every  picture  depends 

liittiiSuufc  ^^  ^-^^  peneti*atiou  of    the  imagination  into  the 

(rum realism,    y^-^  iiulure  of  the  thing  represented,  and  on  tho 

itfter  scorn  of  the  imagination  for  all  shackles  and  fettors  of 

Bicre  external  fact  that  stJind  in  tlie  way  of  its  suggestiveness. 

.Ill  the  Baptit?m  it  cuts  away  tlie  trunks  of  trees  as  if  they  were 

bo  much  cloud  or  vapor,  that  it  may  exhibit  to  the  tlionght  the 

ncompleted  scqnency  of  the  scene  ;*  in  the  Massacre,  it  covers  the 

mtu-ble  tloor  with  visionary  light,  that  it  may  strike  terror  into 

sj)ect^tor  without  oomlescending  to  butchery  ;  it  defies  the 

fa^'t,  but  creates  in  him  tlie  fearful  feeling  ;  in  the  Cruci- 

t  anniliilates  locality,  and  brings  the  palm-leaves  to  Cal- 

Tlie  wime  thing  is  done  yet  more  boUHy  in  the  large  comvoaWwu  o\.  V\\^ 
Ealiu^e;  Ihv  plugitf- of  fiery  serpents  ;  a  psrt  of  the  host,  ai\4  waotti'EX  ^^ 
in  arc  seen  through  an  opening  in  tho  ground. 
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vary,  so  only  that  it  may  bear  the  mind  to  the  mount  of  Olives, 
oa  iu  the  entombment  it  bringB  tho  manger  to  Jeru^leui,  tliit 
it  may  take  the  heart  to  Betlileliem  ;  and  all  thiu  it  does  iu 
daring  eonsciousnees  of  its  Iiiglicr  and  Bpiritual  verity,  ami 
tho  entire  knowledge  of  tho  fact  and  aubstance  of  all  UmtiL 
touches.     The  iniajLjinary  bout  of  tlie  demon  angel  expands 
rush  of  tho  visible  river  into  the  descent  of  irresistible  conde 
tion  ;  bat  to  make  that  rush  and  roar  felt  by  the  eye  and  \m 
by  the  ear,  tho  rending  of  the  pine  brandies  above  the  eatai 
18  taken  directly  from  nature  ;  it  in  an  abstract  of  Alpine  stor 
Hence  ivhile  we  are  always  pkced  face  to  face  with  whateror 
to  I>o  told,  tiiere  is  in  and  beyond  its  reality  a  voice  snperni 
anil  ;   and  that  which  is  doubtful  in  tho  vision  luis  stren 
sinew,  and  assuredness,  built  up  in  it  by  fact. 

Let  U3,  however,  atill  advance  one  step  fartljer,  and  oh 
jM.  The  tmaai.   tho  imiiglnative   power  deprived  of   all  aid 
Ifited  Yn*B?SlS^  chiaroscuro,  color,  or  any  other  moans  of  coe 
'*'"^-  iug  the  fnime-work  of  its  tlionghts. 

It  waa  said  by  Michael  Angelo  that  '*  non  ha  I'ottimo  6C 
tore  alcnn  concetto,  Ch'un  marmo  solo  in  so  non  circoscriva, 
a  sentence  Avhich,  though   in  the  immediate  sense  intended 


may 


remind  ns  a  little  of 


the  indignation  of 


the  writer  it 

lean's  Pluto,  **  II  s'euBuit  do  la  f[Uo  tout  ce  qui  se  jx^ut  dire' 
bean,  est  dans  les  dictionnaires, — il  n*y  a  quo  lea  paroles  q^ 
sont  transpose,"  yet  is  valuable,  because   it  shows  ns 
Michael  Angelo  held  tlic  imagination  to  bo  entirely  expreasil 
in  rock,  and  therefore  altogether  independent,  in  its  own 
ture,  of  those  aids  of  color  and  sliade  by  wliioh  it  is  rcoi 
mended  in  Tintoret,  though  tho  sphere  of  its  operation  ia 
coiirso  by  these  inealculably  extended.     But  the  presence  of 
imagination  maybe  rendered  in  marble  as  deep,  thrilling,  al 
awful  OS  in  painting,  so  that  the  sculptor  seek  for  the  soolat 
govern  the  body  therohy. 

Of  unimaginative  work,   Bandinelii  and  Canova  supply 
with  characteristic  instances  of  every  kind,  the  Hercules  anj( 
Cacus  of  the  former,  and  its  criticism  by  Cellini,  will  occarj 
once  to  every   one  ;    the  disgusting  statue  o< 
f'nnova,  Miuo  da  placcd  SO  US  to  concGoA  U\oUo  ft  \tvvaoctant  temi 
picture  in  Sauta  Otoce  \%  aAicXXet  vai'UMa£&^> 
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still  raoro  impressive  lesson  might  l>o  received  by  comparing  the 
inauityof  Caiiova's  garlaml  grace,  and  ball-room  sentiment  with 
the  intense  truth,  tenderness,  and  pouer  of  men  like  Mino  da 
Fiesole,  whose  chisel  leaves  many  a  hard  edge,  and  despises 
doHn  and  dimple,  but  it  seems  to  cnt  light  and  carve  brcatli, 
the  marbli*  burni?  beneath  it,  and  becomes  transpareut  with  very 
spirit.  Yet  Mino  stopped  at  the  human  nature  ;  he  saw  the 
Bonlj  but  not  the  ghoatly  prcaencc3  about  it ;  it  was  reserved  for 
chael  Angelo  to  pierce  duejKjr  yet,  and  to  see  the  indwelling 
gels.  "No  man's  soul  is  alone  :  Laoeoon  or  Tobit,  the  serpent 
has  it  by  tlio  heart  or  the  angel  by  the  hand,  the  light  or  the 
fear  of  the  spiritual  things  that  move  beside  it  maybe  scon  on  the 
body ;  and  that  bodily  form  with  Buonaroti,  wliitc,  solid,  distinct 
material,  though  it  bo,  ia  invariably  felt  as  the  instrument  or  the 
habitation  of  some  infinite,  inviaible  powur.  The  earth  of  tlie 
$S8.  MicimciAD-  Siatine  Adam  that  begins  to  burn  ;  the  woman em- 
•^'*-  bodied  burst  of  adoration  from  his  sleep  ;  the  twelve 

great  torrents  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  pause  above  ua  there,  urned 
in  their  vessels  of  clay ;  the  waiting  iu  the  shadow  of  futurity 
of  those  through  whom  the  promise  and  presence  of  God  went 
down  from  tlie  Eve  to  the  Mary,  each  still  and  fixed,  fixed  in 
his  expectation,  silent,  foreseeing,  faittifal,  seated  each  on  his 
stony  throne,  the  building  stones  of  the  word  of  God.  building 
on  and  on,  tier  by  tier,  to  the  Refused  one,  the  head  of  the  cor- 
ner ;  not  only  tJiese,  not  only  the  troops  of  terror  torn  up  from 
the  earth  by  the  four  quartered  winds  of  the  Judgment,  but 
every  fragment  and  atom  of  stone  that  he  ever  touched  became 
instantly  inhabited  by  what  makes  the  hair  stand  up  and  the 
words  be  few  ;  the  St.  Matthew,  not  yet  disengaged  from  his 
aeiffilchre,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  his  grave  clothes,  it  is  left 
for  ua  to  loose  hini  ;  the  strange  spectral  wreath  of  the  Florence 
Pieta,  casting  its  pyramidal,  distorted  shadow,  full  of  pain  and 
death,  among  the  faint  purple  lights  that  cross  and  perish  under 
the  obs<;ure  dome  of  St'.  Maria  del  Fiore,  the  white  lassitude  of 
joyous  limbs,  pantlier  like,  yet  ]ia.^sive,  fainting  with  their  own 
delight,  that  gleam  among  the  Piigan  formalisms  of  the  Uffizii^ 
far  awny,  showing  themselves  in  their  lustroaaW^Vtwt'ss  \\:?»>^\« 
waves  of  an  AJjjine  Current  do  bj  their  dajiciug  uiwovi^Wvi  ^'cs 
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Btones.  tliongh  tho  stonos  bo  aa  white  as  they  :*  and  finally,  and 
pcrhiipi!  more  than  all,  those  four  inelTiibie  types,  not  of  cUrk- 
ne83  nor  of  day — not  of  morning  nor  evening,  but  of  the  ile-j 
parture  and  the  resurrection,  the  twiliglit  and  the  da^ii  of  the 
Boulsof  men — together  with  the  spectre  sitting  in  the  shadowof, 
the  nirhe  above  them  ;  f  all  tliesp,  and  all  else  that  I  could  narnei 
of  hia  forming,  have  borne,  and  in  tlicmselves  retain  andewr-' 
oiae  the  same  inexplicable  power — inexplicable  because  proceod- 
ing  from  an  imaginative  jjcrception  almost  superhuman,  wliifJi' 
goes  whither  wo  cannot  follow,  and  is  where  wo  cannot  conio;! 


'Tito  Bucdius.  Tbcru  iu  utfiuull  statue  opposite  it  also — untinii»bodj| 
but  •••  a  spirit  Mill." 

f  I  would  have  insist*!*!  more  on  the  phoetly  vitality  of  this  clrcadfulj 
Btatae  ;  but  tlifi  pusMi^c  ref«;rrinif  to  it  in  Kof^ers'fi  luily  miperftedcs  all  furtbtfj 
description.     I  suppoHu  must  lovers  uf  art  know  it  by  bcart. 

"  Nor  then  forgt-t  that  chfimbrr  of  the  dead, 
Wliere  the  trigantic  sliapes  of  Ni<^dit  and  Day, 
Turned  into  stone,  rest  everliistingly  ; 
Yet  still  tire  breathing,  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  twofold  idfluence, — only  to  !»  fell — 
A  ligbl,  a  ibirkness,  min^jrUnp  each  vnih  each  ; 
llotli,  and  yet  neither.     There,  from  a;;e  to  age, 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  wpulchres. 
That  is  tliu  Duke  Lorenzo.     Miirk  him  welL 
He  moditiites,  his  head  upon  hh  hand. 
What  from  bene:4th  his  helm-like  Ijonnet  scowls? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  im  pyele,'«  skull  V 
*TLs  lost  in  shii<lc  ;  yet,  like  the  basilisk, 
It  fnwinatcs,  and  h  intolerable. 
His  mien  is  no!ile,  most  majeatlcal  I 
Then  most  so.  when  the  distant  choir  \a  heard 
At  morn  or  eve — nor  f;iil  thou  to  attend 
On  that  thrice  hallowed  day,  when  all  are  there  ; 
When  all,  propitiating  with  solemn  songs, 
Visit  the  Dead.    Tlien  wilt  thou  feci  his  power  I 

It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  the  only  written  instance  (as  farafll 
recollect)  of  juat  and  entire  appreciation  of  IMicliael  An^'lo'w  spiritual  po 
It  is  perhaps  owini^  to  tlie  very  intensity  of  his  imagination  that  he  has 
so  little  understood — for,  as  I  before  said,  imagination  can  never  be  nwt' 
raiii'ty,  uor  without  earnestness.     His  Florentine  followers  saw  in  himn« 
anatomist  and  pos tiu*e-masier— and  arlwaRRntfA'j  4^:^VTW3<eA\^y  iheinrtutii 
over  admiring  idiocy  of  the  greatest  mViid  ttiaV  Ml  e^tt  iBsvftw^. 
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throwiag  nacked  the  final,  deeiwst  root  of  tho  being  of  man, 
whereby  he  grows  out  of  tlio  inviBibU^j  and  bolds  on  bis  Qod 
homeu* 

*  I  have  not  chosen  lo  interrupt  tbc  arj^ument  re-spcoting  tilt  essence  of 
the  imiufiuative  faculty  by  any  remarks  on  the  execuUou  of  the  iiuuj^iiuitii'e 
hand  ;  bill  we  can  httrdly  leave  Tiutoret  and  Michae!  Anj^elo  without  stimo 
notice  of  the  pre-emiuent  power  of  execuUou  exhibited  by  both  of  iJiem,  in 
COQScqueuee  of  tlieir  vigor  and  clcaraess  of  conception  ;  nor  without  a;;aiu 
vaminjr  the  lower  artist  from  eoufuuudiug  thid  velocity  of  ileoisinn  and 
iinputleuce  with  the  velocity  of  affectntinn  or  indolence.  Every  result  of  real 
imagination  wu  have  wen  to  Xw  a  tnilh  of  some  sort  ;  iind  it  is  the  chtirac- 
terifttic  of  truth  to  he  in  some  way  tangible,  Bei/iible,  difitinguishable,  and 
clear,  as  it  is  of  falsehood  lo  be  ohHcure,  conriiwid.  and  confiising.  Xol  but 
tiiiU  many,  if  not  nio.^t  truths  liave  a  dark  side,  a  Bido  hy  which  tliey  arct 
condocteil  with  mysteries  too  high  for  us. — nay,  I  think  it  is  commonly  but 
a  poor  and  miserable  truth  which  the  human  miud  can  wiUk  uU  round,  hul 
at  all  tvents  tliey  havt;  one  side  by  which  wc  cini  lay  hold  of  thyni,  and  fed 
lliiLt  they  are  downright  ailamant,  and  that  tlieir  form,  thcmgh  lost  in  cloud 
here  and  there,  U  uualterul»le  and  real,  and  not  less  real  and  rocky  becaustj 
infinite,  and  joine<l  on,  St.  Michael'.s  mount-like  to  a  far  mainland.  So 
then,  whatever  the  ruiUiumjfiuatiou  lays  hold  of,  asil  is  a  truth,  docs  not  alter 
into  anything  else  a.*}  ihu  inia^imitivc  part  works  at  it  and  feels  over  iltmd 
Amis  out  more  of  it.  but  comes  out  more  and  more  continually,  all  that  is 
found  out  pointing  to  and  indietiting  Ptill  more  behind,  and  giving  additional 
fttabilily  and  reality  to  that  which  is  discovered  already.  But  if  it  be  fancy  or 
any  other  form  of  pHeudo-unaginalioo  wlilch  ia  at  work,  then  that  whicii  it 
gets  hold  of  may  not  be  a  truth,  but  only  an  idea,  which  will  keep  giving  way 

BO<m  as  we  try  lo  take  hold  of  it  and  turning  into  ijomethiug  else,  so  that 

wc  go  on  copying  it,  every  part  will  ho  inconsistent  with  all  Uiat  has 
"gone  Itcfon*.  and  at  intervals  it  will  vanish  altogether,  iind  leave  blnnkR 
vhirli  muiit  be  filled  up  by  uuy  means  at  hand.  Aud  iu  tliese  circumslaii- 
ces,  the  painter,  unable  tn  seize  his  thought,  because  it  bait  nol  substance 
nor  lM)ne  ennugh  to  bear  grjLsping,  is  Uaiihi  lo  catch  at  every  line  that  he  lays 
down,  fnr  help  aud  suggestion,  aud  to  be  led  iixvay  by  it  to  something  else., 
which  the  tirst  effort  to  realize  rUssipates  iu  like  manner,  placing  another 
phantom  in  its  stead,  until  out  of  the  fragments  of  these  auccesHive  phon- 
lotns  he  has  gbied  together  a  v:igtie,  niindlcjis,  involuntary  whole,  u  mixture 
of  all  that  was  trite  or  common  in  each  of  the  successive  conceptions,  for 
that  is  neoe-tsiirily  what  is  first  caught  a  heap  of  tilings  with  tho  bloom  off 
sad  tlic  chill  on,  laborious,  unnnlunU,  inane,  with  Its  emptiness  disguised 
Ig-  affectation,  aud  its  tasteless u ess  suited  by  exlravugiiuce. 

N*.iccs»aril> ,  from  these  modes  of  conception.  tlm*e  vices  of  citK;(^V 
mvi-tt  result ;  and  tliRse  are  necessitriJy  found  iu  aU  \Uoh«  y\vtV»4  v>l  \.\w^< 
where  any  trust  has  bcou  put  in  concept  iou.  aud  ou\y  lo\vi  vwovOw^W^i. 
<»r actaaJ portmiturc  (for  a  thoroughly  uniinagmafwo  pamVW  cwv 
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Now,  in  nil  thcf^e  instjinres,  lot  it  ho  ohgcrTed,  for  it  is  to  thnt 
ond  alone  tb:it  I  bavo  beon  argiiirig  nil  along,  that  the  virttieol 
the  imagination  is  its  reaching,  hy  intuition  and  intensitv 

guzo,  (not  by  reasoning,  but  by  its  authoritative 
tion.    Tbo  pir-  opeuinfi  and   reveiilins  power,)  a  more  essen 

foci  fuitrtioii    "f  ,      ?  .  1  . 

iiic   imnct"nii«.n  truth  than  is  geen  at  thii  snrfane  of  thinffs.    1 

li    ihi-    intuitive  .,     .   .,  ,.  ,       t       i         ..  ,°    .       . 

pcrcfjttiimoraitf-  pciit  that  it  matters  not  wlietner  the  rGiulor  is  vi 
ing  to  C'jill  this  faculty  imagination  or  no,  I  do  n 
care  about  tho  name  ;  liut  I  would  be  understood  when  I  s 
of  imagination  hereafter,  to  mean  this,  the  true  foundation 
all  art  whieh  exercises  eternal  authority  over  men's  minds  ;  ( 
other  imagination  than  this  is  either  secondary  and  contempla 
tivo,  or  utterly  spurious  ;)  the  bjiseof  whose  authority  and  beini 

no  use  of  a  study — all  his  studies  are  guesses  and  exp(»riments,  all 
equally  wrong,  and  so  far  felt  to  Ira  wroria;  by  himself,  that  he  will  not  wof 
by  any  of  lUcm,  but  will  ulwnys  endeavor  to  improve  upon  them  in  tho  pi 
lure,  ami  &o  lose  the  usg  of  Uiern).  TlieHe  three  vices  of  execution  are  tW 
— first,  foeblenoss  of  handling,  owing  to  uncertainly  of  intention  :  Becomfl 
inteuiioniil  carelessness  of  handling,  in  the  hope  of  ^[citmg  by  flcctde 
eomcthing  moiT  than  was  meant ;  and  lastly,  violence  and  haste  of 
ling,  in  U»c  effort  ti>  sueurc  us  much  as  possible  of  the  obscure  imager 
which  the  mind  ferls  itself  losing  hold.  (T  nm  Ihroiija^hout,  it  will  two 
served,  attributing  riglit  fwling  to  the  unimaginative  painter  ;  if  he  IiU 
tliis,  his  execution  may  be  cool  and  dciermiued,  as  he  will  Rct  down  frtUeh« 
without  blushing,  «nd  uglines-H  witliout  suflfi.'ring.)  Added  to  the^  vjitim 
evidences  of  weakness,  ^vill  be  the  various  vices  assumed  for  the  sake  i 
concealment;  morbid  relinement.-?  disguising  ftn^bleness — or  insolence  ai 
coarseness  to  cover  desperation.  W^eu  the  imagioation  is  powerful,  tl 
resulting  execution  is  of  coursu  Uic  contrary  of  nil  this  :  its  first  steps 
commonly  be  impetuous,  in  clearing  its  ground  and  getting  at  its  flrrt 
ceptiou — as  we  know  of  Michael  An^'lo  in  his  smiting  Ms  blocks  it 
shape,  (see  the  passjige  quolc-d  by  Sir  (Ilurlcs  Clarke  in  the  Essjiy  on  I 
pn^ssiou,  from  Blaise  de  Vi^encrc,)  and  as  it  is  visible  in  the  Imndling 
Tintoret  always  :  as  tbo  work  a]>pro:j.chc3  completion,  the  stroke,  wliUe 
remains  certain  and  linn,  because  its  end  is  always  known,  may  frcijueol 
become  slow  and  carcftil,  both  on  account  of  tlie  difflculty  of  following  I 
pure  lines  of  the  conception,  and  because  there  is  no  fear  feU  of  llie  cooct 
lion's  vimisliing  before  it  can  be  realized  :  but  generally  there  is  a  certain  i 
grce  of  impetuosity  visible  in  tlie  works  of  all  the  men  of  hi^h  imiiginatif 
when  Ibey  are  not  working  from  a  study,  showing  itself  in  ^liciiucl  Aagt 
by  tho  naml>er  of  blocks  he  left  uaftutahcd,  and  hy  some  slii^lit  pvidenc«8 
those  lio  completed  of  his  having  workeil  paraXviW^  V«wm^ 'Cafc  tVwi ; 
tli/Ji,  except  thvDuku  Lorenzo,  the  BaccVuis  ol  Uvc AnwcvroNlv&t  ^Xm . 
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is  its  j)erpetiial  thirst  of  trutli  and  purpose  to  be  tnic.  It  has 
no  food,  no  delight,  no  care,  no  perception,  cxuGpt  of  truth  :  it 
ie forever  looking  under  maska,  and  burning  up  misla  ;  no  fiiir- 
ness  of  form,  no  majesty  of  seeming- will  satisfy  it  ;  the  first 
coudit-ion  of  its  existence  is  iucapubility  of  Leing  deceived  ;  and 
tlioGgh  it  sometimes  dwelk  upon  and  substantiates  the  fictions 
of  fanc)',  yet  its  own  operation  is  to  trace  to  Ibeir  farthest  limit 
ilic  true  laws  and  likeiihoodd  even  of  the  fictitious  creation. 
Tkis  has  been  well  explained  by  Fuseli,  in  his  allusion  to  tho 
Centaur  of  Zeuxis  ;  and  there  is  not  perhaps  a  greater  exertion 
Ot  imaginative  power  than  may  be  manifested  in  following  out 
to  their  farthest  limits  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  arbi- 
tnury  combination  ;  but  let  not  tho  jests  of  the  fancy  bo  con- 

the  Pieta  of  Genoa.  I  know  not  any  of  bis  finished  works  in  which  liis  mind 
■  US  mightily  expresseil  as  in  bis  marble  skeicbea  ;  only,  it  is  nlways  to  be 
Ol«TV(?d  tbat  impeluosity  or  rmleness  of  lioiul  Is  not  neceshnrily — and,  If 
KBagmalive,  is  never — carelessness.  In  the  two  lawlscnpes  at  iJie  end  of  the 
ficuoladi  San  Hocco,  Tiaturct  has  druwn  &everu)  large  tree  tninks  wilb  two 
strokes  of  his  brush — one  fur  Uie  dark,  uud  uuother  for  the  light  side  ;  uiid 
tlwlarf^e  roctk  at  tbe  foot  of  tlio  picture  of  tlio  Temptatitm  i&  painted  with  a 
fcif  deUicbe<l  tnucbea  of  gray  over  u  flat  brown  ground  ;  but  llie  touches 
of  Ihe  Iree-trunka  have  been  followed  by  the  mind  as  they  went  down  with 
Uie  muHt  paioful  intensity  tlirougli  their  every  uudululion  ;  atid  the  few  gray 
trokes  on  the  stonu  are  so  coiisidpred  t)iul  u  better  btonc  cone  cotiUl  not  be 
pointed  if  we  took  a  month  to  it :  and  I  suppose,  generally,  it  wouhl  he 
DUerly  impossible  to  givL*  an  exarajile  of  execution  in  which  less  was 
left  to  accident,  or  iu  wluch  more  care  was  eouceutraled  in  every  stroke, 
Han  the  seemingly  regardless  and  impetuous  handling  of  this  painter. 

Od  the  habit  of  both  Tintoret  and  Miehael  Angelo  to  work  straight 
forward  from  the  block  and  on  the  canvas,  without  study  or  model,  it  is 
Dttille:;^  to  insist ;  for  though  this  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  proofs  of 
their  umtgiuutivc  power,  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent.  No  mode  of  execu- 
tion ought  ever  to  be  taught  to  a  young  artist  m  l»etter  llian  another  ;  he 
•iJgUl  to  understand  the  truth  of  wliat  he  lias  to  do,  felicitous  execution 
will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and  if  he  feels  himself  capable  of  getting 
at  the  right  at  once,  he  will  natura]Iy  do  so  without  reference  to  precedent. 
He  ought  In  hold  always  that  his  duly  is  u>  attjun  the  highest  result  he  can, 
-•Ina  tluit  no  one  has  any  business  with  the  means  or  time  Iio  has  taken.  If 
It  can  he  done  quickly,  let  it  be  so  done  ;  if  not,  let  it  be  <Ioue  at  any  rate. 
For  knowiug  bis  way  bo  is  aiisworullc,  and  Iberelore  must  not  walk  dutibt- 
iiglj/ :  hwi  no  one  can  h]nwohtm  for  W'ii]k'w^  cfiutivusly.M  V\w  ^vi^  \«ift. 
i*rrow  ooe.  ir/t/i  a  slip  on  each  side.  He  may  pause,  but  l\e.  muaX.  Ty>\.\ifc%v 
ttte.^a&d  UvmbJo,  but  must  aot  vacUlutc. 
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founded  with  that  after  serious  work  of  the  imagination  whimi 
gives  lliom  all  the  nervous  verity  und  substance  of  which  ilie] 
ttiH)  capnble.     Lot  not  tho  monsters  of  Chinese  earthenware 
confounded  witUthe  Faun,  Sutyr,  or  Centaur. 

liow  difterctit  this    definition  of  tlic  imagination  niuy 
from  the  idea  of  it  commonly  entertained  among  us,  1  can  hanll 
6&y,  because  I  have  a  very  indistinct  idea  of  what  is  usimll 

t„  .     ,    ,      meant  by  tho  terra.     I  hear  modern  works  coi 
ao.  latnglnauofi  .•,  »•  •  •  it. 

aw  vuipiriy  u»-  fitantly  praised  as  bong  imagmativc,  m  wlucn 

can  trace  no  viituc  of  any  kind  ;  but  simple,  slai 
ish,  unpalliated  falsehood  and  exaggeration  ;   I  see  not  wl 
merit  there  can  bo  in  j>un%  ugly,  resolute  fiction  ;  it  is  suni^ 
eaay  unougli  to  bo  wrong  ;  there  are  many  ways  of  being  unlil 
nature.     I  understand  not  what  virtue  that  is  which  entitles  01 
of  tlicsc  ways  to  bo  called  imaginative,  rather  than  anotliei 
and  1  am  still  further  embarrassed  by  hearing  the  portions' 
those  works  called  especially  imaginative  in  whicli  there  is 
most  cifort  at  minute  and  mechanical  statement  of  contom])tit 
details,  and  in  which  the  artist  would  have  been  as  actual  ti 
absolute  in  imitjition  as  an  echo,  if  lie  had  known  how,    Agaii 
convictions  which  I  do  not  understand,  I  cannot  argue  ;  but 
may  warn  the  artist  that  imagination  of  this  strange  kind, 
not  capable  of  l>earing  the  time  test ;  nothing  of  its  doing  ei 
has  continued  its  influence  over  men  ;  and  if  he  desires  to  tul 
place  among  the  great  men  of  older  time,  there  is  but  one 
for  it;    and  one  kinJ  of  imagination  that  will  stand  the  ii 
mortal  light  :  I  know  not  how  far  it;  is  by  effort  cultivable  ; 
w^p  have  cvidenee  enough  before  us  to  show  in  what  direct 
that  effort  must  hi?  made. 

We  have  seen  (§  10)  that  the  imagination  is  in  no  small 
gree  dependent  on  acnteness  of  moral  emotion  ;    in  fact, 
moral  truth  can  only  thus  1)0  apprehended — and  it  is  observabl 
581.  nowiMciii-  generally;,  that  all  true  and  deep  emotion  is  ima 
Jwnik'iit  oil   tue   native,  both  in  conception  and  expression  ;  ai 
mural  f«dui««.      ^j^j^^.  ^j^q  mental  sight  becomes  sharper  with 
full  beat  of  the  heart ;   aad,  therefore,  all  egotism,  and  e 
cnre,  or  regard,  are  in  proportion  to  their  constancy,  dcstrnctii 
of  imagination  ;  wiiose  play  und  \tovrcT  tic^^ud.  vA.\ft^cthcr  on  oi 
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Ixiing  able  to  forget  outpgIvos  aiul  ontor  like  pospessin^Fpinta 
into  the  boilies  of  things  iiiMjiit  us. 

Again,,  as  the  life  of  imagination  i«  in  the  discovering  of 
tmtli.  it  is  clear  it  can  have  no  respect  for  sayings  or  opinions  : 
knowing  in  itself  when  it  has  inventerl  truly^rcetlees  and  tor- 
^ft  On  imi<r.  Hiontcd  oxccpt  wUen  it  has  tins  knowledge,  its 
■ftBcAormiDd,  g^j^pp  f,f  BuecesB  or  failure  is  too  acnto  to  he  affected 
by  praise  or  blame.  Sympathy  it  clesircs — bnt  C4in  do  without  ; 
of  opinions  it  is  regardless,  not  in  pride,  bnt  because  it  has  no 
raiiity,  and  is  conscious  of  a  nale  of  action  and  object  of  aim  in 
which  it  cannot  he  mistaken  ;  partly,  also,  in  pure  energy  of 
desire  and  longing  to  do  and  to  invent  more  and  more,  which 
suffer  it  not  to  suck  tlio  sweetness  of  praise — nnless  a  little,  with 
the  end  of  tho  rod  in  its  hand,  and  without  ])uusingin  iU  march. 
It  goes  straight  forward  up  the  hill ;  no  voices  nor  muttorings 
Clin  turn  it  bjick,  nor  petrify  it  from  its  purpose.* 

Finally,  it  is  evident,  that  like  the  theoretic  faculty,  tho 
imagination  must  bo  fed  constantly  by  external  nature — after 
tlie  illustrations  we  have  given,  this  may  seem  mere  truism,  for  it 
^fc  A  ii  b-  ^^  clear  that  to  the  exercise  of  the  penetrative  fac- 
mRfcrence  to  ultv  a  subjcct  of  penetration  is  nccespary  ;  but  I 
note  it  because  many  painters  of  powerful  mind 
We  been  lost  to  the  world  by  their  Buffering  the  restless  writh- 
ing of  their  imagination  in  its  cage  to  take  place  of  its  healthy 
utd  exniting  activity  in  tho  fields  of  nature.  The  most  imagi- 
native men  always  study  the  hardest,  and  arc  the  most  thirsty 
for  new  knowledge.  Fancy  plays  like  a  squirrel  iu  its  circular 
[nrison,  and  is  happy  ;  but  imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth 
—and  her  home  is  in  lieaven.  Shut  her  from  the  fields  of  the 
celestial  mountjuns — bar  hor  from  breathing  their  lofty,  suu- 
*armed  air  ;  and  we  may  as  well  turn  npon  her  the  last  holt  of 
tho  tower  of  famine,  and  give  the  keys  to  tho  keeping  of  the 
Wildest  snrge  that  washes  Capraja  and  Gorgona. 

*  That  which  wc  know  of  the  lives  of  M.  Angclo  oad  Tluturet  is  eizu< 
Uluslrative  of  tUia  tvmpur. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

OP  IJfAOIXATION  COJfTEMPLATmS. 

We  hare,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  arrived  at  defini 
conclasionB  respecting  the  power  and  essence  of  the  imaginati 
faculty.  In  these  two  act^  of  penetration  and  combinatiou, 
fi.  iniAKiDfttion  separating  and  cliaractcrisLio  attribute's  are 
mlf  M'iri^umlJ  tirely  developed  ;  it  remains  for  us  only  to  obsei 
•*^bfi  ll?Voi«  ^  certain  l»abit  or  mode  of  operation  in  which 
ofuiufiicuiij.  frequently  delights,  and  by  which  it  addresses 
self  t-o  our  perceptions  more  forcibly,  and  asserts  its  prcsen 
more  distinctly  than  in  those  mighty  but  more  secret  workii 
wlierein  its  life  consists. 

In  our  examination  of  the  combining  imagination,  we  eh 
to  assume  the  first  or  simple  conception  to  be  aa  clear  in  1 
absence  as  in  the  presence  of  the  object  of  it  This,  I  suppol 
is  in  point  of  fact  never  the  case,  nor  is  an  approximation 
such  distinctness  of  conception  always  a  characteristic  of  I 
imaginative  mind.  Many  persons  have  thorough  and  fclicito 
power  of  drawing  from  memory,  yet  never  originate  a  thougl) 
nor  excite  an  emotion. 

The  form  in  which  conception   actually  occurs  to  ordini 
minda  appears  to  derive  value  and  preciousness  from  that  ind 
niteness  which  we  alluded  to  in  the  second  chapter,  (g  2,) 
1 2.  Tiie  nmbiEii-  thcrc  is  an  unfailing  chHrni  in  the  memory  ai 
ftyofconc4,,,iion.  anticipation  of  things  beautiful,  more  sunny  ai 
spiritual  than  attaches  to  their  presence  ;   for  with  their  pn 
enco  it  is  possible  to  be  sated,  and  even  weaned,  hnt  with  t 
imagination  of  them  never;   in  so  fur  that  it  needs  some  se 
discipline  to  prevent  the  mind  from  falling  into  a  morbid 
d/tion  of  dissatisfaction  with  all  Uiut  it  immediately  possossi 
and  continual  longing  for  iVmgs  vOo^cxv^.  *,  tv.u^^-<st,  I  thiuk  tl 
charm  is  not  justly  to  be  attrvbuteOl  \.o  lU^  mwft  \w^sswi»\ 
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DDcertaintj  of  the  conceptiou,  except  Urns  far,  tliat  of  objects 

whose  snbatantial  presence  waa  ugly  or  piiitiful  the  sublimity  and 

impressiveneBf*,  if  there  were  any,  is  retiiiin'il  in  the  conception, 

while   the    sensual  offensiveness  is  witlidniwn  ;   tlius   circum- 

Btances  of  horror  may  be  safely  touched  in  verbal  description, 

and  for  a  time  dwelt  upon  by  the  mind,  as  often  by  Homer  and 

Spenser,  (by  the  latter  frequently  with  too  much  ^rossuesi!,  as 

in  tho  description  of  the  combat  of  the  R^sd-Crosa  Knight  with 

Erronr,)  which  could  not  for  a  moment  be  regarded  or  tolerated 

in  their  reality,  or  on  canvas  ;   and  besides  this  mellowing  and 

Koftening  operation  on  those  it  retains,  the  conccptivc  faculty 

has  the  power  of  letting  go  many  of  tliem  altogether  out  of  ita 

groups  of  ideus,  and  retaining  only  thoRe  where  the  meminisso 

javabit  will  apply  ;  and  in  this  way  the  entire  group  of  memories 

Incomes  altogether  delightful  ;   but  of  those  parts  of  anything 

IS.  iFnotiTiitprif  "which  are  in  themselves  beautiful,  I  think  tho  in- 

rWi''cW."'S  distinctness  no  benefit,  but  that  the  brighter  they 
JtfrUiiiig*.  gj^  j.),g  hetter  ;   and  that  the  peculiar  charm  wo 

feel  in  conception  results  from  its  grasp  and  blending  of  ideas 
rather  than  from  their  obscurity,  for  wo  do  not  usually  recall, 
u  we  have  seen,  one  part  at  a  time  only  of  a  plcasiint  scene,  one 
moment  ouly  of  a  happy  day  ;  but  together  with  each  single  ob- 
ject we  summon  up  a  kind  of  crowded  and  involved  shadowing 
forth  of  all  the  other  glories  with  which  it  was  associated,  and 
into  every  moment  we  concentrate  an  epitome  of  tlie  day  ;  and 
it  will  ImpiKru  frefpiently  that  even  when  tho  visible  objects  or 
actual  circumfitancos  are  not  in  numbers  remembered  ;  yet  the 
feebug  and  joy  of  them  is  obtained  wo  know  not  how  ur  whence, 
and  so  with  a  kind  of  conceptive  burning  glass  we  bend  the  aun- 
BhJne  of  all  the  day,  and  the  fulness  of  nil  the  scene  upon  every 
point  that  we  successively  seize;  and  this  together  with  more 
vivid  action  of  fancy,  for  I  think  that  tha  wilful  and  playful 
soiiiiro  of  the  points  that  suit  her  purpose  and  helj*  her  spring- 
ing, whereby  she  is  drstinguished  from  .simple  conception,  takes 
place  more  easily  and  actively  with  the  memory  of  things  tlian 
in  presence  of  them.  But,  however  this  be,  and  I  confess  that 
there  is  much  that  1  cannot  satisfactorily  to  myself  unravel  with 
respect  to  tlie  notnre  of  simple  conception  ;  it  ia  cv\(\ft\it  V\\^ 
iJiJa  a^reeableness,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  by  ait  atlamviXA^i,  1' 
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all  art  i?  in  Bome  sort  realixation  ;  it  may  bo  the  realization  d 
obgcnrity  orimlpriniteness,  but  still  it  must  dilTor  from  the  mere 
conreph'on  of  obsrurity  and  indofinitenefw  ;  so  that  whatever 
eiHotiong  depend  ubst^luloly  on  iniperft'Ctness  of  conception,  u 
tlie  horror  of  Nhlton's  Death,  cannot  be  rendered  by  art,  for  art 
can  only  luy  hold  of  things  which  have  shape,  and  destroys  by 
its  touch  the  fearfulness  or  pleasiirablonessof  those  wliich  aliapo 
have  none. 

But  on  this  indifitinctneas  of  conception,  itself  comparativolyl 
valueless  and  uuaffeetin^,  is  based  the  operation  of  the  imagina-j 
tive  faculty  with  wliicli  we  ore  at  ])rcsent  concerned,  and  iaj 
|4.  But  (rive,  to  whicli  its  glory  is  consummated  :  whereby,  depri 


Ufcrt-Konrnnl  ijovr- 
«r  uTrr I  hum 


i.nflgi.mrio«  j^^^  ^j^^  Bubjcct  of  material  and  bodily  shapo,  Mt 


regarding'  such  of  its  qualities  only  liS  it  choc 
for  partictilur  puri»oso,  it  forges  these  qualities  together  in  fi«< 
groups  und  forms  us  it  desires,  and  gives  to  their  abstract  Ixjii 
consistency  und  reality^  by  striking  them  ns  it  were  with  the  dial 
of  an  imago  belonging  to  other  matter,  which  stroke  iiaving  oiica, 
received,  they  pass  current  at  once  in  the  peculiar  conjuuctioaj 
and  for  the  peculiar  value  desired. 

Thus,  in  the  description  of  Satan  quoted  in  the  first  chapteri,. 
"And  like  a  comet  burned,'*  tlie  bodily  shape  of  the  iingel  i»] 
destroyed,  the  innuraingof  the  formless  spirit  is  alone  regarded; 
aud  this,  and  his  power  of  evil  associated  in  one  fearful  andj 
abstract  conception  are  stamped  to  give  them  distinctness  and 
pcrmuncnco  with  the  imago  of  tlie  comet,  "  that  iircs  the  length 
of  Ophiucdius  huge.'*  Yet  this  could  not  be  done,  but  that  the| 
image  of  the  comet  it-self  is  In  a  metusure  indistinct,  capable  of 
awful  expansion,  and  full  of  thn^atcMiing  und  fear.  Again,  in 
his  fall,  the  imagination  binds  up  the  thunder,  the  resistanoe^ 
the  massy  prostrntion,  separates  thorn  from  the  cxtorual  form, 
and  binds  them  together  bytho  help  of  tluit  imago  of  the  moun- 
tain half  Bunk  ;  which  again  would  be  unfit  but  for  its  own  in- 
distinctness, and  for  that  glorious  addition  *'  with  all  Iiis  pines/' 
whereby  a  vitality  aud  si>ear-like  hostility  are  communicjited  to 
its  falling  I'urm,  and  the  fall  is  marked  as  not  utter  subversion, 
but  sinking  only,  the  pines  remaining  in  their  uprightness,  and' 
unJtv,  and  thrcatemug  of  darkness  \i^ou  tUo  doeceuded  preci- 
pice:  and  again  in  that  yet  movo  uoVA(i^j«ifisa^'&'&.\.^0ftaO»3»' 
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the  fourth  book,  where  almost  every  operation  of  the  contem- 
plative imagination  is  concentrated  ;  the  angelic  squadron  first 
gatlicrod  into  one  burning  mass  by  tho  single  expression 
"  sharpening  in  mooned  horns,"  then  told  out  in  their  unity  and 
multitude  and  stooj>ed  hostility,  by  the  image  of  the  wind  upon 
the  com  ;  Satan  endowed  with  godlike  strength  and  endurance 
in  that  mighty  line,  "  likeTeueriffeor  Atlas,  unreraoved,"  with 
infinitude  of  size  the  next  instant,  and  with  all  the  vagueness 
and  terribleness  of  spiritual  power,  by  the  *' horror  plumed," 
and  the  **  what  seetned  both  spear  and  shield." 

The  third  function  of  fancy,  already  spoken  of  as  subordi- 
nate to  this  of  the  imagination,  is  the  highest  of  which  ahe  is 
capable;  hko  tho  imagination,  she  behoMs  in  the  things  sub- 
.   ,    mittcd  to  her  treatment  things  different  from  the 

SS.  Tho  thiol  of-  1       ,  ii  ■  t       *    .1 

ce  of  fancy  dis-   actuul  ;  but  the  suggestions  she  follows  are  not  in 

tlnttuidbttl    from    , ,     .  ,  .    ,   .        ,         ...  .  i    .     ■• 

imaeiimtion  coii-   their  uature  essential  in  the  object  eontemphited : 
and  the  images  resulting,  instead  of  illustrating, 
may  lead  the  mind  away  from  it,  and  change  the  current  of 
contemphitive  feeling  ;  for  as  in  her  operation  parallel  to  imagi- 
nation penetrative,  we  saw  her  dwelling  upon  external  features, 
while  the  nobler  sister,  faculty,  entered  within,  so  now,  when 
both,  from  what  tliey  see  and  know  in  their  immediate  object, 
are  conjuring  up  iinages  illustrative  or  elevatory  of  it,  the  fancy 
necessarily  summons  those  of  mere  external  relationship,  and 
therefore  of  unaffccting  influence;   while  the  imagination,  by 
every  ghost  she  raises,  tells  biles  about  the  prison-house,  and 
therefore  never  loses  her  power  over  the  heart,  nor  her  unity  of 
emotion.     On  the  other  hand,  the  regardant  or  contemplative 
action  of  fancy  is  in  this  dilTerent  from,  and  in  this  nobler, 
than  that  mere  seizing  and  likeness-catching  operation  we  saw 
in  her  before ;  that  -when  contemplative,  she  verily  believes  in 
the  truth  of  tho  vision  she  has  summoned,  loses  sight  of  actnal- 
itr,  and  bchoUli?  the  new  and  spiritual  image  faithfully  and  even 
Krioofily  ;  wherciis  before,  she  eumnioned  no  spiritual  image, 
Imtmerely  caught  the  vivid  actuality,  or  the  cui'ious  resemblance 
of  the  real  object ;  not  that  these  two  operations  are  separate, 
for  LKd  fancy  passes  gradually  from  mere  vivid  right  Qtt«iVJ^^^.^ 
in«l  witty  saggcstioo  of  likeness,  to  a  g\ioRU^  R\^\\t  oV^XvaJs* 
tajva/;  Had  tlirongh  this,  in  proportiott  aa  she  "Vit^vcA  \jk> 
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she  rises  towards  and  partakes  of  imagination  itself,  for  imagi- 
nation and  fancy  are  continually  niiitod,  and  it  is  necessary, 
when  they  aro  so,  carefully  to  distinguish  the  feelingless  part 
■which  is  fancy's,  from  the  sentiont  part,  which  i.s  imagination's. 
Let  ns  take  a  fow  instances.  Itere  is  fancy,  first,  very  beauti- 
ful, in  hor  simple  capacity  of  likeness-catching  : — 

*'  To-flay  Tco  purpose — aye,  this  hour  wc  mount 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apcnuinc. 
Come  down,  we  pray  Uiec,  ere  the  fiot  eun  eautU 
IIU  ilevcy  romry  ou  the  eglantine." 

Seizing  on  the  outside  rcsoniblances  of  bead  form,  and  on 
slipping  from  tlicir  threading  hougli  one  by  one,  the  fancy  is 
content  to  lose  the  heart  of  the  thing,  the  solemnity  of  prayer  : 
or  perhaps  T  do  the  glorious  pot^t  wrong  in  saying  this,  for  the 
sense  of  a  sun  worship  and  orison  in  beginning  its  i-a*.-*!,  may 
have  been  in  his  mind  ;  and  so  far  as  it  was  so,  the  pjissage  is 
imaginative  and  not  fanciful.  But  that  which  most  readers 
would  accept  from  it,  \&  the  mere  flash  of  the  external  image,  in 
whose  truth  the  fancy  herself  docs  not  yet  bebcve  and  therefore 
is  not  yet  contemplative.  Here,  however,  is  fancy  belio'ing  in 
the  images  she  creates  : — 

"  It  feeds  tlie  quick  growth  of  the  scrpeat-vine. 
And  Ihe  durk  linked  ivy  tangling  wild 
Ami  budding,  hlowu,  or  odor  faded  lilooniB, 
"Whinii  ntnr  the  irindx  mth  jminh  of  tulorfdii^Iit 
As  they  rain  through  them  ;  and  bn'f/ht  goUUa  globe* 
Of  fruit  aunpernlcd  in  their  &wn  green  heaven.*' 


It  is  not,  observe,  a  mere  likeness  that  is  caught  here  ;  bat 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  entirely  deprived  l>y  the  fancy  of  their 
material  existence,  and  contemplated  by  her  seriously  and  faith- 
fully as  stars  and  worlds  ;  yet  it  is  only  external  likeness  tliat 
she  catches  ;  she  forces  the  resemblance,  and  lowers  the  dignity 
of  the  adopted  image. 

Next  take  two  delicious  stanzas  of  fancy  regardani,  (believing 
ju  ber  creations,)  followed  by  one  of  heavenly  imagination,  from 
Wordsworth's  address  to  the  daisy  :— 
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"  A  Nun  demure — of  bwly  port  ; 
Or  spripIiUy  muiden — rjf  Love's  court. 
In  thy  Htciplieity  Uic  Hport 
Of  all  lempUUions. 
A  Queen  iu  crown  of  rubiea  drest, 
A  fitiirvcliug  In  a  scanty  vest. 
Are  all  as  acema  to  huiI  thee  best, — • 
Thy  a[)peUations. 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar. 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star, — 
Mot  quite  so  fuir  ium  mtuiy  are 
In  heaven  hIkjvu  thee. 
Tet  like  a  star,  with  gUttering  crest,   . 
Self -poised  in  air  tlioii  scem'st  to  rest  ;— 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nc9t 
Who  shall  reprove  thee. 

Sweet  flower — for  by  that  name  at  last, 
When  all  my  reveries  an;  paat, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast. 
Sweet  silent  ercnlure, 
That  breath *st  with  me,  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  tliou,  iw  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  shoni 
Of  thy  meek  nature." 
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Observe  how  spiritual,  yet  how  wanderinjj  and  playful  the 
fiuicy  ie  in  the  first  two  stanzas,  und  how  far  she  flics  from  the 
mutter  in  band,  never  stopping  to  brood  on  the  character  of  any 
U  Vaiiow  In-  ^^^  '^^  ^^^^  images  she  summons,  and  yet  for  a  mo- 
^"'^  ment  truly  seeing  and  believing  in  them  all ;  Avhile 

in  tlie  last  stanza  the  imagination  rctnms  with  its  deep  feeling 
to  the  heart  of  the  flower,  and  *'  cleaves  fuat  *'  to  that.  Com- 
pare the  operation  of  the  imagination  in  Coleridge,  on  ono  of 
the  most  triAing  ohjeuts  that  could  possibly  have  been  sab- 
nutted  to  its  action. 

"  The  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low-burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not : 
Only  tliat  film  which  fluttered  on  the  grate 
Still  Qutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Mcthinks  its  motion  iu  this  hush  ot  nature 
Q\vvs  it  dim  snnputii/es  with  me,  who  Aive, 
Makiag  it  a  companionable  form. 
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Whose  puny  Gaps  and  freaks  the  idliug  spirit 
By  its  0W11  moods  interprets  ;  everywlicre, 
Echo  or  mirror  seeking  of  itself, 
And  makes  a  toy  of  tbouf^ht." 

Lastly,  obsorvo  tho  sweet  operation  of  fancy  regardant,  in 
the  following  well-known  paawige  from  Scott,  where  both  her 
beholding  and  transforming  powers  are  seen  in  their  simplicity. 

"  Tho  rocky  sununiU — split  iind  rent. 
Formed  turret,  dome,  or  baltlcmcut. — 
Or  seeme<l  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Kor  were  these  earllj-born  castles  Imre, 
Nor  lacked  they  many  a  banner  fair, 
For  from  their  shivered  brows  displayed, 
Far  o'er  th'  unfathomable  Rlade, 
All  twiokling  wiih  the  dew-drop  sheen, 
Tl»e  bricr-roso  foil,  iu  streamers  green, — 
And  eroepiug  shrubs  of  thousand  dyes 
Waved  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighs. 

Lot  the  reader  refer  to  this  passage,  with  its  pretty  trema 
Ions  conclusion  above  the  pine  tree,  **  where  glistening  stream 
ers  waved  and  danced,"  and  then  compare  with  it  tho  follow- 
ing, where  tho  imagination  operates  on  a  scene  nearly  simihir. 

*'  Gray  rooks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stemm'd 
The  slrufc'gling  brook  ;  lull  spires  of  wiudle  strao 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope, 
And  uuttght  but  kuarled  roots  of  ancient  pines, 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clench'd  with  grasping  roots 

Th'  unwUUng  soil 

A  gradual  change  was  here, 

Yet  Kha-stly,    For,  mfant  iftanjlo^e  (Wip, 
Tbn  nrtwoth  brow  fftU/ierA,  and  tht  hair  groics  thin 
Awl  wMe  ;  and  tekett  irradiate  eteipt/  ey&s 
Had  shotm,  gleam  stony  orbx  ;  mfrotn  hi«  step* 
Bright  Jtoieers  departed,  and  the  he^vitiful  shade 
Of  the  green,  gnrtea,  with  all  their  odorouM  tcindt 
And  muucal  motiona.        .        .        .        ■ 

Where  Uie  pass  extends 

Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems  with  its  accumulated  crags 
To  overhang  the  world ;  for  -wVAe  cis.vaxi'i 
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Beneath  the  wan  stars,  and  descending  mooiii 
lalandeti  seas,  tiluc  nioqntnins,  niighiy  nlreams, 
Dim  tmett  and  rasi,  tvUd  in  the  Umtmmt  yloom 
0/ louft'fi-f^r^d  even,  aiit\  JitTy /uU« 
Mintjiti^j  their  Jtaint^  wUh  tmU<)ht  on  tiie  verge 
Of  the  reniolt;  horizon.     The  nt-wr  scene 
In  nuked,  and  severe  Rlmpliiily 
Made  contntsl  with  Ibc  universe.     A  pine 
Rw^k-roated.  fitretch'd  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swiii;;ing  buu^shs,  to  each  ineonjstant  hlasi 
Tklding  om  only  renpouM  at  e<ieh  paux. 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  bowl. 
The  thunder,  juid  the  hiss  of  homelcit  streams, 
Mingling  its  solemn  »:>Dg. 

In  tbia  last  passage,  the  mind  never  departs  from  its  solemn 
po^Bsioii  of  iLo  solitary  scene,  the  imagination  only  giving 
Veiglit,  meaning,  and.  strange  human  sympathies  to  all  its 
Biglits  and  sounds. 

In  that  from  Scott,*— the  fancy,  led  away  by  the  outside  re- 
Bcmblince  of  floating  form  and  hue  to  the  banners,  loses  the 
feeling  and  possessiou  of  the  scene,  and  places  herself  in  cir- 
cumstitnccs  of  character  completely  oppoaite  to  the  quietness 
ind  gnmdcur  of  the  natural  objects  ;  this  would  have  Ijcen  nn- 
jwUfiablc,  but  that  the  resemblance  occurs  to  the  mind  of  the 
monarch,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  poet ;  and  it  is  that,  which 
of  all  others,  would  have  been  the  mos-t  likely  to  occur  at  the 
time;  iu  this  point  of  view  it  has  high  imaginative  propriety. 
0(  tlie  same  fanciful  character  is  that  transformation  of  the  tree 
trunks  into  dragons  noticed  before  in  Turner's  Jason  ;  and  in 
the  same  way  this  becomes  imaginative  as  it  exhibits  the  effect 


*  Let  it  aot  bo  supposed  that  I  mean  to  compare  the  sickly  dreaming  of 

Sbfllcy  over  clouds  and  waves  Tvlth  the  mascuUnc  and  maffniflcent  ^rasp  of 

luefl  mid  things  which  we  And  in  Scott  ;  it  only  happens  that  these  two 

IKWttgcs  are  more  lUustniMve,  by  liie  likeness  of  the  scenery  they  treat, 

Ihaa  any  otliers  I  could  liave  opposed;   and  thai  Shelley  is  peculiarly 

disSmeuifthed  t>y  the  faculty  of  conlcinplative  imaginatinu.     Scott's  healthy 

tod  truthful  feeUnj;;^  would  not  allow  him  to  represent  the  bcnit;hted  hunter 

frrfpoke*!  by  loss  of  ;riune,  horse,  and  way  at  once,  a^  indulging  in  any 

twir*  exalted  Jllghta  of  iraaginalion  than  those  naturaUy  eonwi\\veu\.  o^\  Wwi 

omtrafrt  helweeu  the  night's  hdgists  he  expected,  and  WisX  vr\vic\v  ViiK\\Xft^ 
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of  fear  in  disposing  to  morbid  perception.     Compare  with 
tbo  roul  and  high  aotlon  of  the  im;iginafcion  on  the  same  mntte^ 
in  Wordsworlb^a  Yew  trees  (which  I  consider  the  most  vigorot 
and  aolumu  hit  of  forest  luudecupe  ever  piuutcd)  : — 

"  Eiicb  particular  tnmk  a  growth 
Of  liiturl  wistwl  fibres  fM-Tpeutinc. 
Vp  coiling  and  inveterately  convolved, 
Nor  uiiiufvrtfwd  mth  Phantasy,  and  looks 
T/tal  threaten  tAe profane.*' 

It  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  the  reader  eliould  refer  to  it 
him  note  especiiiUy,  if  painter,  that  pure  touch  of  color,  *' 
sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged." 

In  Uic  same  way,  tlio  blasted  trunk  on  the  left,  in  Turnt 
drawing  of  the  s]»oL  where  Harold  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ilagtinj 
takes,  where  its  boughs  fii-st  separate,  the  shape  of  the  head 
an  arrow  ;  this,  whiuh  is  mere  fancy  in  it^lf,  is  imagination 
it  supposes  in  the  spectator  an  excited  condition  of  feeling' 
pendent  on  the  history  of  the  spot. 

I  have  been  led  perhaps  into  too  great  detail  in  illnstrati 
these  ]>ointa  ;   but  I  think  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  pi 
how  in  all  cases  the  imagination  is  based  upon,  and  appeals 
17.  MorWd    or  a  decp  heart  feeling  ;  and  how  faithful  and  earn( 
nerroM  fancy.      j^  jg^„  contemplation  of  the  subject  matter,  nei 
losing  sight  of  it,  or  disguising  it,  but  depriving  it  of  extnint 
and  materiiil  jifoidents,  and  regarding  it  in  its  disembodied 
sence.     I  have  not,  however,  auflioienlly  noted  in  opposition 
it,  that  diseased  action  of  the  fancy  wliich  depends  nn 
nervous  temperament  than  intellectual  power ;  and  whiel 
dreaming,  fever,  insanity,  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  j 
is  frequently  a  source  of  daring  and  inventive  conception 
BO  the  visionary  appearances  resulting  from  various  distiu^>an< 
of  the  frame  by  pasfiion,  and  from  the  rapid  tendency  of 
mind  to  invest  with  shape  and  intelligence  the  active  influei 
about  it,  as  in  the  varions  demons,  spirits,  and  fairies  of 
imaginative  nations  ;   which,  howerer,  I  consider  are  no 
to  bo  ranked  as  right  creations  of  fancy  or  imagination 
things  actually  seen  and  lieard ;  for  the  action  of  tlio  nervfiij 
I  suppose  the  same,  -whetlicr  (;xteTTcv^\\"5  ca-u-a^^,  w  ^^m  witl' 
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oMgh  veiy  grand  iiuagioation  may  be  shown  by  tho  iutel- 
lectuaJ  anticipation  and  realization  of  sucli  impressions  ;  as  in 
that  glorioua  vignette  of  Turniir'a  to  tho  voyage  of  Columbus. 
"Slowly  along  the  evening  sky  they  went.*'  Note  especially 
theruin,  how  admirably  true  to  tho.  natural  form,  and  yet  how 
suggestive  of  the  battlement  he  has  rendered  the  level  flake  of 
evening  cloud. 

T  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  mo  to  enter  into  farther 
detail  of  illustration  respecting  these  points  ;  for  fuller  explanii- 
tion  of  the  operations  of  the  contemplative  faculty  on  things 
.„   „^       ^      verhallv  expressible,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 

IB.    The    actloo     ,,,  "  '  "^ 

of  cootvmiHiitivo    >\  orosworth  s  i>rL'faco  to  his  poems;    it  only  re- 
biugiuAtioii     i9        .       »  /  .      ,        -,,... 

wi  to  be   ex-  maius  lor  us,  hero,  to  examme  how  far  tins  imaffi- 

VMffcd  itj  art.  " 

native  or  abstract  conception  is  to  bo  convoyed  by 
the  material  art  of  the  sculptor  or  ttie  painter. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  bold  action  of  either  the  fancy  or 
the  imagination,  dependent  on  a  bodiless  and  spiritual  ima^o  of 
the  object,  is  not  to  be  by  lines  or  colore  represented.  We  can- 
not, in  the  painting  of  Satan  fallen,  suggest  any  imago  of  pine^ 
or  crags, — neither  can  we  assimilate  the  brier  and  the  banner, 
nor  give  hnman  sympathy  to  thB  motion  of  the  film,  nor  voice 
tti  the  swinging  of  tho  pines. 

Yet  certain  powers  tliero  are,  within  due  limits,  of  marking 
tho  thing  represented  witlx  an  ideal  character  ;  and  it  was  to 
,-  _  ,     these  powers  that  I  alluded  in  definine  the  mcan- 

fcim.-  limni».—   iiiir  of  the  term  ideal,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
wS2  "*"  ''"'™  ^       i>receding  section,     ror  it  is  by  tins  operation 
that  the  productions  of  high  art  are  separated  from 
those  of  tbc  realist. 

And,  first,  there  is  evidently  capability  of  separating  color 
and  form,  and  considering  citlier  separately.  Form  wo  find  ab- 
•tmctedly  considered  by  the  sculptor,  how  far  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  julvantage  a  statue  by  the  addition  of  color,  1  venture  not 
<«  affirm  ;  the  tiuestion  is  too  extensive  to  be  here  discussed. 
High  anthoriiies  and  ancient  practice,  are  in  favor  of  color; 
M  tho  sculpture  of  the  middle  ages :  the  two  statues  of  Mino 
3a  Fiesole  in  tho  clturch  of  St".  Caterina  at  Pvsa  Vvsc^^ 
bwn  colored,  tlie  irises  of  the  eyes  painted  ds«cV,  b.iA  ^a| 
hftir^JWM  s^  ftfso  I  think  the  Madonna  m  ^V^^'NV^ta^  ^<^ 
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Spina ;  the  eyes  Imve  been  paints  in  tho  scnlptui'es  of  Orciip 
in  Or  Han  Miehele^  bnt  it  look^  like  u  rcmauut  of  barbarJHm, 
(couipiiro  the  ])uli)it  of  Guidii  da  C.'omo,  ia  ttio  cluu'cU  ol  S 
Burtolomeo  al  Pistoju»)  aud  I  huve  never  seuu  color  ou  au 
«toHd  forms,  that  did  not,  to  my  mind,  neatralize  all  otlio 
power  ;  the  porcelains  of  Luea  dclla  Kobbia  are  painful  exjutt 
pies,  aud  in  lower  art,  Floi*eutino  mosaic  in  relief  ;  gilding ii 
more  udniissible,  and  tella  sometimes  sweetly  njion  fijjun.'S 
quaint  design,  as  on  tlio  pulpit  of  StV  Maria  Novella,  while  i 
spoils  the  classical  ornaments  of  the  mouldings.  Hut  the  trui 
griiiidcur  of  Rruljttnre  I  believe  to  be  in  tlie  white  form  ;  soraQ 
thing  of  this  feeling  may  be  owing  to  the  diHicnlty,  or  rather  ih 
immediately,  of  obtaining  truly  noble  color  npon  it,  bnt  if* 
conld  color  the  KIgin  marldes  witb  the  flesh  tint  of  Giorgione, 
had  rather  not  have  it  done. 

Color,  without  form,  is  leas  frequently  obta,inable,  and  it  ma 
be  doubted  whether  it  be  dedirjihlo  :  yet  T  tliink  that  to  the  fa 
enjoyment  of  it,  a  certain  abandonment  of  form  is  necessary 

1 10.  Of  color  sometimes  by  rcnlucing  it  to  tho  shapeless  glit 
wiihontiorm.  p£  the  gem,  as  oftA?n  f  intorct  and  Hassan o  ;  mm 
times  by  loss  of  outline  and  blending  of  parts,  as  Turner  ;  soiOl 
times  hy  fiatnciriH  of  mass,  as  often  rjiorgioiie  and  Titian.  How  fS 
it  is  possible  for  the  painter  to  represent  those  mountains  o 
Shelley  as  the  poet  sees  them,  **  mingling  fJieir  flauiM  with  twi 
light,"  I  cannot  suy  ;  but  my  impression  is.  that  there  is 
true  abstract  mode  of  considering  color  ;  and  that  all  the  loss 
form  in  tUo  works  of  Titian  or  Tumor,  ia  not  ideal,  but  tho  re 
resoiitatinn  of  the  natural  conditions  under  which  bright  col 
18  seen  ;  for  form  is  always  in  a  moasuro  lost  by  nature  berwl 
when  color  is  very  vivid. 

Again,  there  is  capability  of  representing  tho  essential  cltal 
acter,  form,  and  color  of  an  object,  without  external  textii 
On  this  point  much  has  I)ecn  said  by  Ueynolds  and  other?,  m 

111.  Or  of  boih  it-  "is,  indeed,  perhaps  the  most  nnfaibng  clianH 
without  i-'Kt.irc'.  terifitic  of  great  manner  in  painting.  Cpmparo 
dog  of  Edwin  Landseer  with  a  dog  of  Paul  Veronese.  In  tl 
lirst,  the  outward  texture  iswrouglit  out  with  exquisite  dexUjri 

of  handlings  and  minute  attenUoTv  to  all  tho  accidents  of  cifi 
wd  gloss  irijicJi  can  give  appearo-neQ  ol  T(i^\V.^,'w\\Afe  \3e& 
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imd  power  of  the  Bunshiac,  and  the  truth  of  the  shaduw  ou  all 
these  forms  is  neceasurily  neglected,  nnrl  the  large  rclutioua  (if 
tlit'iinimal  as  n  miiss  of  color  to  the  sky  or  groiimi,  or  other  |)urtfl 
of  the  picture,  utterly  lost.  This  ia  redisui  at  the  expeuee  of 
ideiilifcy,  it  is  treatment ejiaentially  uiiimaginutive.*  With  Vero- 
iiea.\  there  ia  no  curling  nor  cri8]ting,  no  glossiness  nor  sparkle, 
Imrdly  even  liuir,  a  more  type  of  hide,  laid  on  with  a  few  scene- 
painter's  touches.  But  the  essence  of  dog  is  there,  the  entire 
magnificent,  generic  animal  type,  muscular  and  living,  and  with 
Iroiul,  pure,  sunny  dayliglit  u^^ou  him,  and  hearing  hiti  true  and 
liiirmouions  relation  of  color  to  all  color  about  him.  This  is 
ideal  treatment. 

The  same  treatment  is  found  in  the  works  of  all  the  greatest 
nitn,  they  all    paint    tho   lion    more    than    his    mane,  and    llio 
iiorsc  rather  than  his  hide  ;  and  I  think  also  they  arc  more  care- 
fill  to  obtain  tlie  right  exjiresaion  of  large  and  universal  light 
and  color,  tlian  lorul  tints  j  for  the  warmth  of  sunshine,  and  tho 
foi-ce  of  8un-lightcd  hue  are  always  suhiimc  on  whatever  subject 
they  may  be  exhibited  ;   and  so  also  an?  liglit  and  shade,  if 
p^.iml!y  arranged,  as  may  bo  well  seen  in  an   i^trhing  of  Rem- 
hraiidt's  of  a  spotted  shell,  which  he  lias  made  aUogetlicr  sub- 
lime by  broad  truth  and  large  ideality  of  light  and  shade  ;  and 
flo  I  have  seen  frequent  rustances  of  very  grand  ideality  in  treat- 
ment of   the  most   conimnnpliice  still  life,  by  onr  own  Hunt, 
Vlicre  the  j»otty  glosses  and  delicacies,  and  minor  forms,  are  all 
merged  in  a  broad  glow  of  sutTused  color  ;  so  also  in  pieces  of 
the  aamo  kind  by  Etty,  where,  however^   though  the  richness 
and  play  of  color  are  greater,  and  the  arrangement  grander, 
there  is  less  expression  of  light,   neither  is  there  anything  in 
modern  art  that  can  bo  set  beside  some  choice  passages  of  llunt 
in  this  respect. 

|ir  AbfctraLtion         Again,  it  is  possible  to  represent  objects  capable 
2niaift^o?S  ^^  variotis  accidents  in  a  generic   or  symbolical 

■ul  fonii.  f^^.^^  ^ 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  withdraw  Iho  priiise  I  have  pivfin,  and  slmll  alwuys 
be  willing  to  ^ivc  such  pictures  ns  tlic   Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,  iiiid 
to  all  in  which  the  characlor  nni  inner  life  of  uuiiniUs  ure  develoiK'd.     But 
aH  lovers  of  art  muat  regret  to  flad  Mr.  Landseer  wai^ling  ^\a  eowyS^?*  «t\. 
BucU  inanitiisf  as  the  "Shoeing,"  hnd  sacrificing    color,  expTtfcftvm,  voii 
ucUoti.  to  an  imitation  of  glossy  hide. 
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How  far  this  may  bo  done  with  things  having  necessary  formi 
as  animals,  I  am  not  prc])ared  to  say.  The  lions  of  the  Egyp- 
tJJiii  room  in  the  BrilisU  Museum,  and  the  fish  beside  Miehatt 
ugelo's  Jonah,  are  instances  ;  and  there  is  imaginative  power 
bout  both  which  we  find  not  in  the  more  perfectly  realized  Flo- 
rentine boar,  nor  in  liaffaelle'a  fish  of  the  dmnght.  And  yet  the 
propriety  and  nobility  of  these  types  depend  on  the  architectura 
iUsc  and  chamcter  of  the  one,  and  on  the  typical  meaning  of  tbe 
«ther  :  wo  should  be  grieved  to  see  the  forms  of  the  Egyptian 
lion  substituted  for  those  of  Raffaelle's  in  its  struggle  with  Sam- 
son, nor  would  the  whale  of  Michael  Augelo  l>c  tolerated  in  the 
nets  of  GenucHarot.  So  that  I  think  it  is  only  when  the  figure 
of  the  creature  stands  nob  for  any  representation  of  vitality,  but 
merely  for  a  letter  or  tyi>e  of  certain  symbolical  meaning,  or  ela6 
is  adopted  as  a  grand  form  of  decoration  or  support  in  arcliitec- 
turc,  that  such  generalization  is  allowable,  and  in  such  circum- 
stAnccs  I  think  it  necessary,  always  provided  it  be  basedj  asia 
the  instances  given  I  conceive  it  to  be,  upon  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  creature  symbolized  and  wrought  out  by  a  master 
hand  ;  and  these  conditions  being  observed,  I  Itelieve  it  to  be 
right  and  uecessoTv  in  architecture  to  modify  all 
ft  id  Bjmboiicaiiy  animal  forms  by  u  severe  arcnitectural  stamp,  ana 
in  symbolical  use  of  them, -to  adopt  a  typical  form, 
to  which  practice  the  contrary,  and  its  evil  consequences  are 
ludicrously  exhibited  in  the  St.  Peter  of  Carlo  Doloi  in  the  Pitti 
palace,  which  owing  to  the  prominent,  glossy-plumed  and  erim- 
son-corabed  cock,  is  liable  to  bo  taken  for  the  portrait  of  a  poul- 
terer, only  let  it  be  observed  that  tlie  treatment  of  the  animal 
form  here  is  offensive,  not  only  from  its  realization,  but  from 
the  pettiness  and  meanness  of  its  realization;  for  it  might,  in 
other  hands  but  Carlo  Dolci's,  have  been  a  sublime  cock,  thougl* 
a  rea.1  one,  but  tn  liis,  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  the  spit.  Com- 
pare as  an  exiunple  partly  of  s^Tubolical  treatment,  partly  of 

#  magnificent  realization,  that  supernatural  lion  of  Tintoret,  in 

the  picture  of  the  Doge  Loredano  before  the  Madonna,  with  the 

plumes  of  his  mighty  wings  clashed  together  in  cloudliko  re- 

pose,  and  the  strength  of  the  sea  winds  slmt  within  their  fold- 

in^.     And  note  farther  the  differcncft  between  the  typical  iiso  ol 

the  animul,  as  in  this  case,  and  t\\at  csl  Wi^^^oi  i'!paftS\, (^wnl 


l.„„...„... ^„. 

clouds  of  the  baptiam),  and  tlio  actual  ot-nurrenco  of  tho  rroa- 
turc  JtsL'lf,  with  concealed  meaning,  as  the  asa  colt  of  tho  cruci- 
fixion, which  it  was  uecessiiry  to  j)aiut  lu  such,  and  not  as  an 
ideal  form. 

I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  question  of  tho  exact  de^eo  of 
^ffiverity  and  abstraction  necessary  in  the  forms  of  living  things 
^Kchitecturally  employed  ;  my  own  feeling  on  tlic  subject  is, 
^*  ^,    thouffh  I  dure  not  lay  it  down  us  a  principle,  (with 

\  U.  Or  in  arehl-      ,       ^       ,  , .  .  i      >  \ 

iwiiinii  iiuconi-  the  Parthenon  jiediiiient  ntandin^  against  mo  like 
the  shield  of  Ajax.)  that  no  i)erfect  representation 
of  animal  form  h  right  in  architectural  decuration.  For  my 
own  part,  I  had  nuich  rather  seo  tho  metopes  in  the  Klj^in  room 
«if  the  British  Museum,  and  tho  Parthenon  witliout  them,  than 
liave  them  together,  and  I  would  not  surrender,  in  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view,  one  miglity  lino  of  the  colossal,  quiet,  life- 
ill-death  statue  mountains  in  Egypt  with  their  narrow  fixed  eyes 
iind  hands  on  their  rocky  limbs,  nor  one  Jtomunes<[ue  facade 
with  its  porphyry  mosaic  of  indefiuablo  moustera,  nor  one 
(Jothic  moulding  of  rigid  saints  and  grinning  goblins,  for  ten 
Parthenons  ;  and,  I  believe,  I  could  show  some  rational  ground 
for  this  seeming  barbarity  if  this  were  tho  place  to  do  so,  but  at 
present  I  can  only  ask  tho  reader  to  compare  tho  effect  of  the  go- 
called  bai'baroua  ancient  mosaics  on  the  front  of  St.  llark's,  as 
they  have  been  recorded,  hupjnly,  by  tho  faitlifulness  of  the 
good  Gentile  Bellini,  in  one  of  bis  pictures  now  in  the  Venice 
gallery,  with  tho  veritably  barbarous  pictorial  substitutions  of 
tlie  fifteenth  century,  (one  ()nly  of  tbo  old  mosaics  remains,  or 
did  remain  till  lately,  over  the  northern  door,  but  it  is  probably 
by  this  time  torn  down  by  some  of  tho  Venetian  committeoa  of 
taste,)  and  also  T  would  have  tlie  old  portions  of  tlio  interior  ceil- 
ing, or  of  the  mosaics  of  Murano  und  Torcello,  and  the  glorious 
Cinmbne  mosaic  of  Pisa,  and  tho  roof  of  the  Baptistery  at  Farma, 
(that  of  the  Plorcncc  ]iaptistery  is  a  bud  examjde,  owing  to  its 
crude  whites  and  complicated  mosaic  of  small  forms,)  all  of 
which  are  as  barbarous  as  tliey  can  well  be,  in  a  certain  sense, 
but  mighty  in  their  barbarism,  with  any  architcctunil  dcco^is.- 
tions  whatsoorer,  consisting  of  professedly  perlcct  wwH-Ta-aX  ioT\a% 
Injjn  Iho  rile  tivacoea  of  Fcdoriso  Zuccaro  at  T?\oTeucQ>  \»  ^^ 
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iling  of  tlio  Siatinc,  and  again  compare  the  professedly  per- 
fect  »c'ii1i>ture   of    Milan   Catlicdrul    with    the   statnua   of    the 
iiB.  KirppUmtin  port'licsof  Chart res  ;  only  be  it  alHuys  observed  that 
^^rlmi^t(?!!'!>ru"^   't  is  i>ot  nideueHa  and  iguorance  of  art,  bat  iutul 
^V*^"^'  lectually  awful  ubstrat-tiou  that  1  uphold,  and  abo 

^Bk)  it  noted  that  in  all  ornament,  which  takes  jOaco  in  the  ^eu 
^Krul  effect  merely  as  »o  much  fretted  fitonc,  in  capitals  and  otlier 
pieces  of  minute  detail,  tlio  forms  may  bo,  and  perhaps  ought  to 
bCf  elaborately  imitative  ;  and  in  thid  respect  again  the  capitals 
I      of  St.  Mark*8  churcli.  and  of  the  Doge'a  palace  at  Venice  may 
^■ko  an  example  to  the  aivliiteets  of  all  the  world,  in  their  hound- 
^^e»a    invontivoncsa,  unfailing   elegance,  and    elaborate    finish; 
thi-re  IS  muro  mind  poured  out  in  turning  a  single  angle  of  that 
;      ehurch  than  would  serve  to  build  a  modern  cathedral  ;*  and  of 
j      the  careful  liuish  of  the  work^  this  may  «ervc  for  example,  that 
I      ono  of  the  capitals  of  the  Doge's  palaco  is  formed  of  eight  heads 
'      of  different  animals,  of  whicli  one  is  a  bear's  with  a  honeycomb 
^in  the  mouth,  whose  carved  celh  are  liexagonaL 
^B     So  far,  then,  of  the  abstraction  proper  to  architecture,  and  to 
^BymlKilical  uses,  of  which  I  shall  Imve  occasion  to  speak  hereafter 
*     at  length,  referring  to  it  only  at  present  aj  one  of  the  operatiooa 
$ir..  AbHtmrtion  of  imagination  con  tern  i)lative  ;  other  abstractions 
!mp^t^hui'^''"'f  there  are  which  are  necessarily  consequent  on  tho 
I      umtrriiiiH.  imj)crfection  of  materials,  as  of  the  hair  in  scalp- 

'      tare,  which  i3  necessarily  treated  io  masses  that  arc  in  no  sort 
I      imitative,  but  only  stand  for  hair,  and  have  tho  grace,  flow,  and 
'      feeling  of  it  without  tlio  texture  or  division,  and  other  abstnic- 
lions  there  are  in  which  tlio  f(U*m  of  ono  thing  is  fancifully  in- 
dicated in  tho  matter  of  another  ;   as  in  phantoms  and  cloud 

I  have  liot  brought  forward  any  instances  of  tlio  imagiaative  power  to 

oi'diiU'Clure.  (18  my  object  is  not  at  presunt  to  exhibit  its  openilion  in  all 

Hitter,  but  only  to  define  its  essence  ;  but  it  may  bo  well  to  note,  in  our  oiftT 

jw  houses  of  Parliiiment,  how  fur  a  hiiildiug  approved  by  a  commiUeetrf 

Taste,  may  proceed  williout  manifestation  eitlier  of  ImAginiUion  or  composi- 

Ion  ;  ll  remains  to  be  seen  Iiow  fur  the  lowers  may  redeem  it ;  and  1  alhiJ* 

it  iU  present  unwillingly,  ami  only  in  the  desire  of  influencing,  so  far  »« I 

nmy,  those  wlio  htive  tiie  power  to  prevent  tlie  adupliim  of  a  design  for  a 

briUi^e  to  Uiiio  pJocc  of  West  minuter,  wlijeh  was  exhibited  in  1844  at  tlrf 

Jioyal  Academy,  professing  to  he  in  ir.inuony  w\lU  v\iAivfevc  Viuilding,  l»«* 

which  was  £t  ou}y  to  carry  a  railroad  over  a  camd. 
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_^pes,  tho  uflo  of  whioh,  in  mighty  hatids,  is  often  most  impixs- 

iive,  as  in  the  cloudy  charioted  Apollo  of  ^ficolu  Paussin  in  our  ■ 

own  gallery,  which  tho  roiulor  nuiy  oppose  to  tho  aubstautial      ^ 

Apollo,  iu  Wilson's  A'iobe,  and  again  tho  phantom  viguettc  of 

Tarner  already  noticed;   onlyench  operations  of  tho  imagiua-  fl 

tion  arc  to  be  held  of  lower  kind  and  dangerous  conscf|ucncc,  if      i 

frequently  trusted  in,  for  those  painters  only  have  the  right    ^ 

imagiualivo  power  who  can  set  the  supernatural  form  before  ua  M 

fleshed  and  boned  like  ourselves.*     Other  abstractions  occur,    ™ 

fro<iuoutly,  of  things  wliieh  have  much   accidentid   variety  of 

form,  as  of  waves,  on  Greek  seulptures  in  sueccsaivo 

«f  tiiinff*  ctpttWo  volutes,  and  of  clouds  olt^'n  in  supporting  volunn?3 

m  not  im.tsina^  LQ  tho  sacrod  pictures ;  but  these  I  do  not  look 

upon  as  results  of  imagination  at  all,  but  moro 

signs  and  letters  ;  and  whenever  a  very  highly  iniaginntivo  mind 

touches  them,  it  always  realizes  as  fur  as  may  be.     Even  Titian 

is  content  to  use  at  the  top  of  his  St.  Pictro  Martiri,  the  convcn- 

tional^  roun<l.  o|m(iue  cloud,  which  cuta  his  trees  open  like  a 

gouge  ;  but  Tiiitoi'ot,  in  his  picture  of  tho  Golden  Calf,  though 

compelled  to  represent  the  Sinai  under  conventional  form,  iu 

order  that  the  receiving  of  the  tables  might  be  seen  at  the  top 

of  it,  yet  so  soon  as  it  Is  j)03sible  to  give  more  truth,  he  is  ready 

Trith  it;    he  takes  a  grand  fold  of  horizontal  cloud  straight 

from  tho  ilanks  of  tho  Alps,  and  shows  th3  foi*csts  of  the  monu- 

lains  through  its  misty  volume,    like  sea-weed    through   deep 

fea-t    Nevertheless,   when  the    realization    is  impossible,  bold 

I  a  Yftt  iuimo-  symbolism  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  iu  religious 

daw  »»jufli)iir.      ^^,j_^  jjg  ^y^  gi^^ij  pi-cseiitly  see,  even  necessary,  as  of 

the  rays  of  light  iu  the  Titian  woodcut  of  St.  Francis  before 
noticed  ;  and  sometimes  tho  attention  is  directed  by  some  such 
titmngd  form  to  the  mcauiiiguf  the  image,  which  may  be  missed 
if  it  remains  in  its  natural  purity,  (us,  1  suppose,  few  in  look- 
!  the  Cephalua  and  Proeris  of  Turner,  note  the  symjiathy 
..'Ji6  faint  rays  that  are  just  drawing  back  ai»d  dying  between 
tti6  trunks  of  the  far-oil  forest,  with  the  ebbing  life  of  the 
iijniph  ;  nnless,  indeed,  they  happen  to  recollect  the  siime  sym- 

•  Corap,  Ch.  V.  §  0. 

♦  All  Uio  cJouih  of  TiatorcL  arc  aublimo  ;  the  "WOTet  t\iBXW3Mi'«  Xw-aaX ' 
D)fn^o%  especiaJly  in  tho  Msdonna  deUa  ScudcWo..  MvO^Tiomt  oV^^a^ 
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pftLliy  marked  b*y  Shelley  in  the  Alastor  ;)  bnt  tho  imagination 
is  not  flhown  in  any  auch  moditications  ;  however,  in  some  caeea 
tliey  may  be  valuable  (in  tho  Ccphahis  they  would  l»e  utterly  de- 
structive,) and  I  note  them  merely  in  oouficquence  of  their  pe- 
culiar use  in  religious  art,  presently  to  be  examined. 

The  last  mode  we  have  here  to  note  in  which  tho  iinatpna- 
tion  regardant  may  be  expressed  in  art  is  oxuggera- 
—  itoiawiiuid  tion,  of  which,  as  it  is  the  vice  of  all  bad  artists, 
■caie  of  wpreaen-  and  mav  be  constantly  resorted  to  without  any 
warrant  of    miagination,   it  is  necessary  to  now 


strictly  the  admissible  limits. 

In  the  first  place,  a  colossal  statue  is  necessarily  no  morcani 
exaggeration  of  what  it  represonta  than  a  miniature  is  adiminn- 
tion,  it  need  not  he  a  n?proscutatiun  of  a  giant,  bnt  a  represen-! 
tation,  on  a  largo  scale,  uf  a  man  ;  only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  I 
as  any  plane  intersecting  the  cone  of  rays  between  us  and  tb«| 
object,  must  receive  an  image  smaller  than  tho  object ;  asmiU' 
image  is  rationally  and  completely  expressive  of  a  larger  onojj 
but  not  a  largo  of  a  small  one.  Honce  I  think  that  all  statncsj 
above  the  Elgin  standard,  or  that  of  Michael  Angclo^s  Night 
and  Morning,  are,  iu  a  mciusiiro,  taken  by  the  eye  for  representa- 
tions uf  giants,  and  I  think  them  always  disagreeable.  The 
amount  of  exaggeration  admitted  by  Michael  Augclo  is  valnftblo' 
because  it  scpamtes  the  emblematic  from  tho  human  fonu,  and* 
gives  greater  freedom  to  tho  grand  lines  of  the  frame  ;  for  notice 
of  las  scientific  system  of  increase  of  size  I  may  refer  the  retvierj 
to  Sir  Charles  Hell's  remarks  on  the  statues  of  the  Medici 
chapel ;  but  there  is  one  circumstance  which  Sir  Charles  has  not , 
noticed,  and  iu  the  intoiiiretatioo  of  which,  therefore,  it  ifij 
likely  I  muy  ho  myself  wrong  ;  that  the  extremities  are  singo-j 
lurly  small  in  jiropurtioii  to  tlic  litnba,  by  which  means  there  u' 
an  expression  given  of  strength  and  irctivity  greater  Ihim  iutliCi 
ordinary  human  type,  which  appears  to  me  to  bo  an  allowanou 
for  that  alteration  in  proportion  necessitated  hy  increase  of  si^ftl 
of  which  we  touk  note  in  Chuj).  VI.  of  tho  first  section,  §  1^1 
note;  not  bnt  that  Michiujl  Angelo  always  makes  the  extromi-l 
ties  comparatively  sniull,  but  smiillest,  comparatively,  ia 
largest  worka  ;  so  I  think,  irom  t\\c  ft\7M  ol  Ww  V^ad,  it  may  lx*< 
conjectured  respecting  the  Tl\eseua  ot  Uw  ^^%.    '^•^^  vifcsJi^ 

M         ^ k.         ^    i 
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sarc  nob  necessary  when  the  exaggcnitod  image  is  Bppctrnl  ; 
iorus  the  hiws  of  mattt'i*  in  l.lmt  cjiau  cun  have;  no  opomtiou,  wo 

expand  the  form  aa  far  iis  wo  chtmao,  only  hit  careful  dis- 

ion  be  made  bytw«on  the  size  of  tho  thing  rejiresented,  and 
tlie  Bcale  of  tho  reprysi-ntition.     The  cunviw  on  which  FnseU 

stretched  his  Satan  in  tho  ecliools  of  tho  Royal  Academy  is 
ere  concession  to  inability,     lie  might  have  made  liini  look 
more  gigantic  in  one  of  a  foot  squait). 

Another  kind  of  exaggenitiou  is  of  things  whose  size  is  varia- 
ble to  a  sixe  or  degree  greater  than  that  usual  with  them,  us  in 
waves  and  mountains ;  and  there  oro  hardly  any  limits  to  this 
exaffffevation  so  long  as  the  laws  wliith  nature  ob- 

rnnaiiie  «>r  Bcrvcs  in  her  Uicrc-atiO  be  observed,  llius,  for  lu- 
stance  :  the  lorm  and  pouahuil  surface  of  a  break- 
ing ripple  three  inches  high,  ore  not  representation  of  either  the 
,  form  or  tho  sarfoce  of  tho  surf  of  a  storm,  nodding  ten  feet 
above  the  beach  ;  neither  would  the  cutting  ri[iplu  of  a  breeze 
npou  a  hike  if  simply  exaggerated,  reprcscut  the  forats  of  At- 
Lmtic  surges  ;  but  as  nature  increases  her  bulk,  she  diminishes 
the  angles  of  ascent,  and  incix'ases  her  divisions  ;  and  if  we 
would  represent  surges  of  size  gicater  tliau  ever  existed,  which  it 
is  lawful  to  do,  wo  must  carry  out  these  operations  to  still 
greater  extent.  Thus,  Turner,  in  his  picture  of  the  Slave 
Ship,  divides  the  whole  sea  into  two  masses  of  enormous  swell, 
and  conceals  the  horizon  b}""  a  gradual  slope  of  only  two  or  three 
degrees.  This  is  intellectual  exaggeration.  Jn  tlie  Academy 
eibibition  of  1843,  tbcrc  was,  in  one  of  tho  smaller  rooms,  a 
tlack  picture  of  a  storm,  in  which  there  appeared  on  the  near 
Bea,  jngt  about  to  bo  overwhelmed  by  an  euormoua  hroukcr,  curl- 
ing right  over  it,  an  object  at  tirst  sight  liable  to  be  taken  for  a 
walnut  shell,  but  which,  on  close  examination,  proved  to  bo  a 
filup  with  mast  and  sail,  with  Christ  and  his  twelve  disciples  iu 
It  This  is  childish  exaggeration,  because  it  is  impossible,  by 
Uie  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  that  such  a  breaker  should  ever 
exist.  Again  in  mountains,  we  have  repeatedly  observed  the 
necessary  building  up  and  multitudinous  division  uf  the  higlier 
peaks,  and  the  smallness  of  the  bIoijcs  by  which  thwy  wiU'a.VV^ 
Wse.  AVe  inav,  thercfcro^  build  up  the  niotvutam  aa \u^  i\;i  ^(Vi 
/t&Mtf,  hai  we  mast  do  !>  iu  nature's  way,  and  ixot  vu.  \tEV^o^"Cti\vA 
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peaks  and  precipices ;  not  liut  that  a  daring  feature  is  adxuisgi- 
ble  hero  and  there,  na  the  MatLerhorn  is  adtnitted  by  nature; 
but  we  must  not  compose  a  picture  out  of  such  exceptions  ;  we 
may  nae  thein,  but  they  must  be  as  exceptions  exhibited.  I 
shall  have  much  to  say,  when  we  come  to  treat  ot  the  eublime, 
of  the  variona  modes  of  treating  mountain  form,  so  that  at  pres- 
ent I  shall  only  point  to  an  unfortunate  instance  of  inexcusable 
and  effectless  exaggeration  in  the  distance  of  Turner's  vignette 
to  Milton,  (the  temptation  on  the  mountain,)  and  desire  the 
reader  to  compare  it  witli  legitimate  exaggeration,  in  the  vign- 
ette to  tlie  second  part  of  Jacqueline,  in  Rogers's  poems. 

Another  kind  of  exaggeration  ia  necessary  to  retain  the  char- 
acteristic impressions  of  nature  on  reduced  scale  ;  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, for  instance,  to  give  the  leafage  of  trees  in  its  proper  pro- 
«-.  ™.  ^,  portion,  when  tlio  trees  represented  are  large,  with- 

^91.  THrdlv.  no-    ■*  ...  .  , 

(!i*.'..at y  ill  vKprcs-  out  entirely  losing;  their  arace  of  form  and  curva- 

*<iu:»<if  c'mnicier-  ■;.  °  -•■.  i-        i       /-.i 

j»tic  iwuur.H  (iQ  ture  ;   of  this  the  best  proof  is  found  in  the  Lalo- 

ty])e  or  Daguerreotype,  which  fail  in  foliage,  not  i 
only  because  the  green  rays  are  ineffective,  bnt  because,  on  theS 
small  scale  of  the  imago,  the  reduced  leaves  lose  their  organiza-™ 
tion,  and  luok  like  moss  attached  to  sticks.  In  order  to  retxiin,  , 
therefore,  the  character  of  flexibility  and  beauty  of  foliage,  tho  fl 
painter  is  often  compelled  to  increase  the  proportionate  size  of  " 
the  leaves,  and  to  arrange  them  in  generic  masses.  Of  this  , 
treatment  cominire  the  grand  examples  througliout  the  Liber  fl 
Studiorum.  It  is  by  sueh  means  only  that  the  idc^il  character  ™ 
of  objects  is  to  be  preserved  ;  as  we  before  observed  in  the  13th 
chapter  of  the  first  section.  In  all  these  cases  exaggeration  is 
only  lawful  as  tho  sole  means  of  arriving  at  truth  of  impressiou  ^ 
when  strict  fidelity  is  out  of  the  question.  ■ 

Other  modes  of  exaggeration  there  are,  on  which  I  ehall  not  " 
at  present  farther  insist,  the  proper  place  for  their  discussion 
being  iu  treating  of  the  sublime,  and  these  which  I  have  afe 
present  instanced  are  enough  to  establish  the  puint  at  issue,  re- 
specting imaginative  verity,  inasmui:h  as  wo  find  that  exaggera- 
tion itself,  if  imaginative,  is  refernid  to  principles  of  timth,  and 
o/iictiial  being. 

We  have  noWf  I  think,  reviowed  the  varioos  modes  in  Avhiob 
Jimt^ination  contemplative  may  be  cxbibitei.  m tcrt.,  raA ftitvx 
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at  all  necessary  certainties  respecting  the  essence  of  the  faculty  : 
S23.  EecapitQia-  whlcli  we  havc  found  in  all  its  three  functions;,  as- 
°™'  sociative  of  truth,  penetrative  of  truth,  and  con- 

templative of  truth  ;  and  having  no  dealings  nor  relations  with 
any  kind  of  falsity.  One  task,  however,  remains  to  us,  namely, 
to  observe  the  operation  of  the  theoretic  and  imaginative  facul- 
ties together,  in  the  attempt  at  realization  to  the  bodily  sense  of 
beauty  supernataral  and  divine. 


HnBHiiiiHHiHIHiliiHili 


CHAPTER  V. 


OP  THE  SUPRRHt'MAX   IDBAU 


tlio  first 


mvesiigation  m  tiio  iirsc  seotiou  of  tho  laws  of  hcaniyr 

we  confined  onrselvea  to  tho  observation  of  lower  nature,  or  of] 

Immunity.     We  wero  prevftited  from  proceeding  to  deduce  wm- 

-L      ..       chisions  respecting  divine  ideidity  bv  onr  not  hav- 

ftl.  Tho  •nbj^ct    .  ,  ,  ,•  ,      t  .       .    ,       "  .         ,    , 

in  ooi  M  te  btw  ing  tlien  establisbed  any  principles  respecting  thaj 
imaginative   faculty,  by  which,  under   the    disci- 
pline of  the  tlieoretir,  such  ideality  is  conceived.     I  had  purposedl 
to  conclude  tlie  present  section  by  a  oiireful  examination  of  i\\\i 
8ul)jcct ;    bnt  as  this  is  evidently  foreign  to  the  matter  imme- 
diately under  discussion,  and  involves  questions  of  great  intricacy^ 
Tc^penting  tlio  development  of  mind  among  those  pagan  natioruj 
who  arc  sujiposed  to  have  produced  high  examples   of  spiMtoiilj 
ideality,  I  helievti  it  will  ho  better  to  delay  such  inquiries  until 
wo  have  concluded  our   detailed  observation  of  the  beauty  of] 
visible  nature  ;    and  I  shall   therefore  at  present  take  notiool 
only  of  one  or  two  broad  prinriples,  which  were  referred  to.  or 
implied,  in  the  chapter  respecting  tlio  liuman  ideal,  and  without] 
the  enunciation  of  which^  that  chapter  might  lead  to  false  con- 
eUisiona, 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  beings  supernatural  may  bfl| 
„  conceived    as   manifesting   themselves  to   hmnaB] 

S9.  The  concciv-  „ ,        ^  ,  -,    ,  • 

able   rnuden    of  Bcuso.     The  urst,  cv  external  tyiiea,  signs,  or 

mnnifc-tjilinn   of     „  ^,     -.     ,       -u-  ■       i»        ^  c 

s^jintiifli  Utingii   flnencL's  ;  as  God  to  Moses  in  tiie  names  of 
bush,  and  to  Elijah  in  the  voice  of  Ilorcb. 
The  second,  by  the  as^^uniing  uf  a  form  not  properly  belonj 
ing  to  them  ;   as  the  Iloly  Spirit  of  that  of  a  Dove,  the  bi 
person  of  the  Trinity  of  that  of  a  Lamb  ;  and  so  sueli  manifos-l 
tations,  under  angelic  or  other  form,  of  tho  first  person  of  tli8 
Trinity,  as  seem  to  have  been  made  to  Abraham,  Mosesi  hdJ 
&eJcieL 

The  third,  by  the  manilc&UtioTi  ol  a.  lotm  ^Tv:>^ftx\^  Wvg^^^ 
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to  tbem,  but  not  necessarily  seen  ;  n&  of  the  Risen  Christ;  to  his 
diEciples  when  tlie  doors  were  shut  And  the  fourth,  by  their 
operation  on  the  human  form,  which  they  inHuonce  or  inspire, 
U8  in  the  shining  of  the  face  of  Moses. 

It  13  evident  that  in  all  these  cases,  whereyer  there  is  form 
at  all,  it  is  the  form  of  some  creature  to  us  known.  It  is  no 
new  form  peculiar  to  spirit  nor  can  it  be.  Wo  can  conceive  of 
i«.  Aitdihe**are  noxic.  Ouf  Inquiry  is  simply,  thei;efore,  by  what 
tJwiSrcrorau'h^  niodifications  tliose  creature  forms  to  us  known,  as 
■iiiartoiw,  ^f  ^  lami),  a  bird,  or  a  human  creature,  may  Ijo 
exjthiined  as  signs  or  habitations  of  Divinity,  or  of  angelic 
esspDco,  and  not  creatures  such  as  they  seem. 

This  may  he  done  in  two  wayn.  FMrst,  by  effecting  some 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  creature  inconsistent  with  its 
Mtaai  nature,  as  by  giving  it  colossal  size,  or  unnatural  color, 
,  or  material,  as  of  gold,  or  silverl  or  flame,  in- 
norrnjiyb*  stead  of  flcsh,  or  by  talking  away  its  property  of 
Biihw  by  matter    altogether,    and    forming  it  of   light  or 

..iiwm       ill-       ,-  .  .  ,.  «.» 

iieiii  wiui  shade,  or  in  an  intermediate  step,  of  cloud,  or 
(cinnparc  vftpOF  ;  or  cxplunung  it  by  terrible  concomitant 
circumstances,  as  of  wounds  in  the  body,  or  strange 
ligbts  and  sccmings  round  about  ib ;  or  by  joining  of  two  bodies 
together  as  in  angels'  wings.  Of  all  which  means  of  attaining 
fflpematural  character  (which  though,  in  their  nature  ordinary 
and  vuJg.ar,  are  yet  effective  and  very  glorious  in  mighty  hands) 
*ubave  already  seen  the  limits  in  sj)eakiug  of  the  imagination. 

But  the  second  means  of  obtaining  supernatural  character  is 
that  with  wliich  we  are  now  concerned,  namely,  rcluiniTig  the 
nctiiul  form  in  its  full  and  material  presence,  and  without  aid 
It  Or  b,  inucr-  ^ P^m  any  external  interpretation  whataoever,  to  laiso 
•«Wgnity.  (.jjjjj.  ^^Yin  by  mere  inherent  dignity  to  such  a  pitch 

of  power  and  impi-cssivencis  as  cannot  but  assert  aud  stamp  it 
f<»r  «qporhumau. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  are  a  series 
•Jf  paintings  from  the  Old  Ti^stament  History  by  Benozzo  Ooz- 
W»li.    In  the  earlier  of  these,  angelic  presences,  mingled  with 
biimao,  occur  frequently,  ilhistraf^d  by  no  iiwi\i\n.e?i%  ol \\^\\., 
n^tr  incwpoiral  tracing.     Clear  revealed  the^'  moxe,  wi  \\>vcw&5 
/mif,  in  tlw  broad  daylight  and  oa  the  opeu  taxVV,  ^vaL'a 
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Bide,  and  hand  in  bnnd  with  men.     But  they  never  misa  of  thi 
angol. 

He  wlio  civu  do  this  hti5  reached  the  last  pinnacle  and  utmo; 
power  of  ideal,  or  any  other  art.     lie  stands  in  no  need  thcno 
forward,  of  cloud,  nor  lightning,  nor  tempest,  nor  terror  of  mya 
tery.     Hid  auhliiue  is  independent  of  the  elements.     It  is  of  that 
which  shall  stand  when  they  aball  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and 
light  the  firmament  when  the  snn  in  as  sackelotli  of  hair.  fl 

Let  ua  consider  by  what  means  this  has  been  effected,  so  fa^^ 
as  they  are  by  analysis  traceable  ;  and  tliat  is  not  far,  for  hoi-e, 
as  always,  we  find  that  the  greater  part  of  wliat 
e^irewion  of  In-  has  bocn  riglitl  y  accomplished  has  been  done  by 
faith  and  intense  feeling,  and  cannot,  by  aid  uf 
any  niles  or  teaching,  be  either  tried,  estimateJ,  or  imitated.  fl 
And  first,  of  the  ex^jreesion  of  supernatural  influence  on™ 
forms  actually  human,  as  of  sibyl  or  proj)het.  It  is  evident  that 
not  only  Iiere  is  it  unnecessary,  but  we  are  not  altogether  at  lib- 
erty to  trust  for  expression  to  the  utmost  ennobling  of  the  hu- 
man form  :  for  we  cannot  do  more  than  this,  when  that  form  is 
to  be  the  actual  representation,  and  not  the  recipient  of  divine 
presence.  Jlence,  in  order  to  retain  the  actual  humanity  defin- 
itely, wo  must  IcaTo  upon  it  such  signs  of  the  operation  of  al^f 
and  the  liability  to  death  as  ai'e  consistent  with  human  ideality, 
and  often  more  than  these,  definite  signs  of  immediate  and  ac- 
tive evil,  when  the  prophetic  spirit  ia  to  be  expressed  in  men 
such  as  were  Said  and  Balaam  ;  neither  may  wo  ever,  with  just 
discrimination,  touch  the  utmost  limits  of  beauty  in  human 
form  when  inspimtion  is  to  bo  expressed,  and  not  angelic  or  di- 
vine being  ;  of  which  reserve  and  subjection  the  most  instruc- 
tive instances  are  found  in  the  works  of  Angelico,  wlio  invariably 

rTises  inferior  t^T^es  for  the  features  of  humanity,  even  glorified, 
(excepting  always  the  Madonna,)  nor  ever  exerts  his  full  powe 
of  beauty  either  in  feature  or  expression,  except  in  angels 
in  the  Madonna  or  in  Christ.     Now  the  expression  of  spiritu 
influence  without  supremo  elevation  of  the  bodily  ty]ie  we  ha 
seen  to  bo  a  work  of  imagination  penetrative,  and  we  found  it 

accomplished  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  but  I  think  by  him  only. 

am  iiwiire  of  no  one  else  who,  to  m^  mmd,  has  expressed  the  i 

epimtiou  of  prophet  or  8i\>y\ ;  l\vva,Vo^(iNCit,\  ?;SS\\v\\  ^^^:iV,V 
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Bh;il]  loave  to  the  (letermin)ition  of  tlio  reader,  fts  the  principles 
nt  present  to  bo  noted  refi^r  entirely  to  that  elevation  of  tho 
creafcure  form  neccesiiry  when  it  is  actually  represotittttivo  of  a 
ipiritnal  hoing, 

I  have  nlKrmed  in  the  conelusion  of  the  first  section  that 

'of  that  which  is  more  than  creature,  no  creature  ever  con- 

eived."     I  tliink  tliia  almost  self-evident,  for  it  is  clear  that 

the  illimitahlenesa  of  Divine  attributes  cannot  be  by 

7.  No  fpprescn-  .  «    j   v 

uton  of  iiiat  matter  represented,  (tliou^^ii  it  may  be  tvpciiea,) 
nn  creamre  Is  aud  I  bcueve  that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  tno 
range  of  sacred  art  will  admit,  not  only  that  no 
^presentation  of  Christ  hiia  ever  been  even  partially  successful, 
lit  that  the  greatest  paintiirs  fall  therein  below  their  accus- 
^med  level ;  Perugino  and  Fra  Angelico  especially  ;  Leonard! 
iu<  I  think  done  best,  but  i>erhaps  the  beauty  of  tlie  fragment 
Lft  at  Milan,  (for  in  spite  of  all  that  h  said  of  repainting  and 
estruction,  that  Ccnacolo  is  still  tho  finest  in  existence)  is  as 
Ittch  dependent  on  tho  very  untruceablenesa  resulting  from 
gury  as  on  its  original  perfection.  Of  more  daring  attempts 
t  representation  of  Divinity  we  need  not  »spoak  ;  only  this  is 
t  be  noted  respecting  them,  that  though  by  tho  ignorant  Ro- 
lanists  many  such  eilurts  wei'C  made  under  the  idea  of  actual 
ipreseutation,  (note  the  way  in  which  Cellini  fi|)eaks  of  the  seal 
tide  for  the  Pope,)  by  the  nobler  among  tliem  1  siipjiose  they 
ere  intended,  and  by  ns  at  any  rate  they  may  always  be  re- 
(ived,  as  mere  symbols,  the  noblest  that  could  be  employed, 
at  as  much  symbols  still  as  a  triangle,  or  the  Alpha  aud  Omega  ; 
or  do  I  think  that  tho  most  acrupulous  itmougst  Christians 
Hght  to  desire  to  exchange  the  power  obtained  by  the  use  of 
lis  symbol  in  Michael  Angelo's  creation  of  Adum  and  of  Evo 
)r  the  effect  wiiieh  would  be  produced  by  the  substitution  of  a 
rianglti  or  any  other  sign  in  pl;»cG  of  it.  Of  these  eHorts  then 
c  need  reason  no  farther,  but  may  limit  ourselves  to  consider- 
ig  the  purest  modes  of  giving  a  conception  of  superliuman  but 
dil  creature  form,  as  of  angels  ;  in  equal  rank  with  whom,  per- 
1^  wo  may  without  offence  place  the  mother  of  Christ  :  at 
list  we  must  so  regard  the  type  of  tlie  Madonna  m  xecemTi^S^. 
'om  "Roui'diiiat  pain  torn.* 

»ruik&no  DOte  of  the  rvpresent&tion  of  evU  spirits,  wncc  tliroM£\io>i!t  -^^^ 
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Anr]  first,  much  ia  to  be  done  by  right  modification  of  acoea^H 
circuaifltancGH,  go  aa  to  express  miraculuu^i  power  esereise^J 
over  them'  by  the  spiritual  creature.     There  ia  a  beautiful  in- 

Bt^iiice  of  this   in  John    Bellini'a  picture  of   St^^ 
c»'«'  ■  Jerome  at  Venice.     The  saint  sits  upon  a  rock,  b^| 

cioit  'ut  «i:c*iiu-  grand  form  defined  agaiuiit  clear  green  open  sky  ; 

he  is  reading,  a  noble  tree  springs  out  of  a  cleft  ^U^ 
tho  rock,  bends  itself  suddenly  back  to  furni  a  rest  for  the  to^| 
imio,  tlion  shoiits  up  into  the  sky.  There  is  something  very 
beautiful  in  this  obedient  ministry  of  the  lower  creature;  bnt 
be  it  observed  that  the  sweet  feeling  of  tho  wliole  depends  upon 
tho  service  being  such  as  is  consistent  with  its  nature.  Jt  is  not 
ii.nimiite<l,  it  docs  not  liMleii  to  tho  saint,  nor  bend  itself  towards 
him  as  if  in  alfection,  this  would  have  been  mere  fancy.  illegiU- 
nutt.0  and  ctTcctless.  But  tho  simple  bend  of  tite  trunk  t< 
receive  tho  book  ia  miraculous  subjection  of  the  true  nature  oj 
tho  tree  ;  it  is  therefore  imaginative,  and  very  touching. 

It  is  not  oftt^n  however  that  the  religions  paititera  even  gc 
this  length  ;  tliey  content  themselves  usnally  with  impressing  on 
the  lan<lseni>o  perfect  symmetry  and  order,  such  as  may  seem 
consistent  with,  or  induced  by  the  spiritual  nature  they  would 

hftvo  liwn  orciipiud  hi  tho  pursuit  of  beauty  ;  but  it  mtiy  l)c  observed  gcuer-^^ 
iilly  Ihtil  llioro  is  ijTmit  dlllU-iilty  lo  ho  overcomp  in  nUijmptsuf  this  kind, 
luTuuw  the  oUn-rttlon  of  Ih«  form  nwe-ssjiry  to  ^ive  It  .sjjirituality  drstroj 
tlio  ftppainmre  of  evil ;  lieucc  even  the  greatest  piuotcra  h.ive  been  r«luce<l 
rccvivt  ftiil  from  Ilie  fancy.  nm\  to  eke  out  all  they  could  coareivc  of  malij 
iiiiy  by  help  of  bonis,  hoofs,  iimi  olaws.     Oiotuj'a  Satan  in  the  ('mupo  Sann 
with  tlic  serpent  gnawini;  ihc  heart,  is  fine ;   so  many  of  the  fiends  of 
Orrngnn,  and  nlwnya  Umse  of  Slielmel  .Vn^lo.     Tintoret  in  the  Tcmptatioi 
wltli  his  usiijil  truth  of  invention,  has  Represented  the  evil  spirit  under 
form  of  a  fair  un^'l.  the  wiucs  burning  with  crimson  nnd  silver,  the  h 
Ben.Hinil  and  Irea*  lierou*.     It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  results  of  iniA^i 
atiou  n^stK'iHlet]  with  powerful  faney  in  the  demons  of  these  j^reat  paintt 
or  oven  in  t-ueh  nigiitniares  as  that  of  Sjilvntor  alnaily  spoken  of.  Sect. 
t'liap.  V.  §  12  (uole.^  with  the  simple  ugliness  of  idiotic  distortion  in  the" 
mcanin^'leiyi  lerrorloss  uiousti-rs  of  Brani^tun  in    the  Uirge  picture  of  Iho^ 
t'lH/ii.  where  the  painter,  ullerly  uninvenlive,  havins:  assenihleil  all  th»t 
Mbtwiinahln  of  hanging  Uesh,  bony  limbs,  cnuie  necks,  staring  eyes. 
ftrniTirlini:  tm'tr.  aiunol  yet  by  live  sum  unJ  suU^lum-e  of  all  obtain  as  mw 
n^itl  ftu-it'fiilucs$  as  nu  iniagimilive  paiuVet  coulA  x'^iro'K  vavo  Vlwi  turn  of  u 
w  tJio  kaiaing  of  a  brow. 
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represent.  All  signs  of  decay,  distnrbance,  and  imperfection, 
are  also  banished  ;  and  in  doing  this  it  is  evident  that  some  nn 
S  9.  Landscape  of  uaturalnoss  and  fiinguluHty  must  result,  inasmuch 
ruUgioo^  ^^  iiiere  are  no  verit!il)lo  forms  of  landseajie  but  ex- 
press or  imply  a  state  of  progression  or  of  imperfec- 
tion. All  monnUiin  fornjs  are  seen  to  he  produced 
by  conTulsion  and  modelled  by  decay  ;  the  finer  forme  of  cloud  • 
have  stories  in  them  about  storm  ;  all  forest  grouping  is  wrought 
ont  with  varieties  of  strength  and  growth  among  its  several 
members,  and  l>ears  evidences  of  struggle  with  unkind  inllu- 
encea.  All  such  ay>i»carancos  arc  banished  in  tlic  supernatural 
landscape ;  the  ti-ces  grow  straight,  equally  bruuchcd  on  eucli 
aidOi  and  of  such  slight  and  feathery  frame  as  shows  them 
never  to  have  oncouatored  blight  or  frost  or  tempest.  The 
mountains  stand  up  in  fantastic  pinnacles  :  there  is  on  them  no 
trace  of  torrent,  no  scathe  of  liglitning  ;  no  fallen  fragments 
encumber  their  foundations,  no  worn  nivines  divide  their  flanks  ; 
the  seas  are  alwaya  wavelesa,  the  skies  always  calm,  crossed  only 
by  fair,  horizontal,  lightly  wreathed,  white  clouds. 

Tn  some  cases  these  conditions  I'osult  partly  from  feeling, 
partly  from  igiionmco  of  tlie  fact^  of  nature,  or  incapability  of 
representing  them,  as  in  the  lirst  typo  of  the  treatment  found  in 
i,io.lj»ndi"cnpeof  ^Tiotto  and  his  school  ;  in  others  they  are  observed 
kiiozzooozzuu,  ^^  principle,  as  by  Benoszo  Gozzoli,  Penigino, 
and  Rjiffaelle.  There  is  a  beautiful  instance  by  the  former  in 
the  fivscoes  of  the  llicardi  palace,  Avhere  behind  the  adoring 
azi|;el  groups  the  landscape  is  governed  by  the  most  absolute 
symniiitry  ;  roses  and  pomcgninates,  their  leaves  drawn  to  the 
liMt  rib  and  vein,  twino  tliemst^lves  in  fair  aud  perfect  order 
ttbont  delicate)  trellises  ;  broad  stone  pines  and  tall  cypresses  over- 
Hhodow  them,  bright  birds  hover  hero  and  there  in  the  serene 
eky,  and  groups  of  angels,  hand  joined  with  hand,  and  wing 
with  wing,  glide  and  float  tlirongh  the  glades  of  the  nnen- 
tangled  forest.  But  behind  the  Imman  figures,  behind  the 
po«i]»  and  turbulence  of  the  Kingly  ])rocossion  descending  from 
tlr  '  hills  the  spirit  of  the  landsc^ipo  is  changed.     Severer 

iii^' !  rise  in  the    distance,   nuler   promincucea  baiOi  \e,'ea 

fiowciy  vary  the  nearer  ground,  and  gloomy  a\iaioNVft  Tysa^ivx 
wihraA-ea  beneath  the  forest  tranches. 
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Tlie  landscape  of  Perugino,  for  grace,  pnrity  and  as  muth  of 
natnrc  as  ia  consistent  with  the  above-named  conditions,  is  nn 
rivallcM^  ;  and  tlie  more   interesting  bccansc  in  hbn  coitainl 
whatever  liniila  are  set  t,o  the  rendering  of  nature  proceed  n 
from  incapability.     The  sea  is  in  the  distance  almost  alway 
then  some  bhie  proiuontories  and  undulating  dewy  park  ground? 
studded  with  glittering  trees  ;  in  the  lundacapc  of  the  fresco  in 

ii^*.  Maria  Maddalcnn  at  Floreuco  there  is  monfl 
KnitiinomuiHtLt.  variety  tlian  is  usual  with  him  ;   a  gentle  nv(^^ 

winds  round  tlie  bases  of  rocky  bills,  a  river  liko 
our  own  Wye  or  Tees  in  their  loveliest  reaches  ;  level  meadows 
Btreteh  away  on  its  opposite  side  ;  mounds  set  with  slender- 
stemmed  foliage  occupy  the  nearer  gi'ound,  a  small  village  with 
its  simple  spire  peeps  from  the  forest  at  the  bend  of  the  valley^ 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  arcliiteeture  thus  employed  ncith< 
Perugino  nor  any  other  of  the  ideal  pamtcrs  over  uao  Italian 
forms  but  always  Tmnsalpine,  both  of  church  and  castle.  The 
little  lands('ai)e  which  forms  tlie  background  of  his  own  portmit 
in  the  UtTizii  is  another  liighly  finished  and  chai*acterjstic  ex- 
ample. The  landscape  of  IlafCaellc  w:ls  learned  from  his  father| 
and  continued  for  some  time  little  moditied,  though  exprcssf 
with  greater  roUnemont.  It  became  afterwards  conventioni 
and  poor,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  meaningless.  The  haj 
stacks  and  vulgar  trees  behind  the  St.  Cecilia  at  Bologmi  ft 
a  paiufid  rontrik^t  to  the  pure  space  of  mountain  country  iu 
Perugino  t»piK>site.* 

In  oil  tliese  oases,  while  I  would  uphold  the  landRcapo  thns 
omployod  luul  treated,  u&  worthy  of  all  iMlmimtion,  I  should 

sorry  to  advance  it  for  imitiition.     AVhat  is  risl 

f  Vi.  Snch  Laml-    .        ."  *      i  •  ■ 

iK-itpv  fa  not  ii>  iw   in  iti  niHunerism  arose  from   keen  feolinjr  in  t 
imlutod.  .     .  ,        .  ,  ,  ,^^. 

pamter :    imitated  without   the  same  feeling, 

•  I  have  not  tboiigiit  it  nccfssnry  to  give  f.onbiT  inslmices  at  presei 
siuoe  I  j»iirpo3e  heroafior  to  give  nunii'mus  examples  of  Utw  kind  of  kli 
limtl5ca|H<.     VI  true    ami    nolilo    luitd^aiK*.  as  such.  I  am  awtire  of 
iasL-ueus  excepl  where  Ivasl  lUvy  luijrbl  liuvo  heu'ii  cxpeclnl,  anioa^  Ihn 
brcil  V«irii)iiL«.    frbirlaniliijo  pIh^ws  kocn.  though  prosaio.  sfnse  of  nulurc 
tlwt  view  of  Venice  Iwbhul  mi  Adomlion  of  Marl  in  the  Uffizii.  but  he  at 
wjtUed  bimsclf  up  oniong  pililed  enlalibilurrs.    Masncrto  indootl  baa  giv( 
one  irrriBi/  cumiple  in  the  fresco  ol  Uie  Tribute  Moucy,  but  it«  color  is  ta 
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-n'oiild  be  ptunful  ;  the  only  safe  mode  of  following  in  sncb  steps 
is  to  attain  perfect  knowledge  of  naturo  herself,  and  then  to 
suffer  our  own  feeliu<rs  to  guide  us  in  tlio  selectiou  of  what  is 
fitting  for  any  particular  purpose.  Every  paiuter  ouglit  to  paint 
what  be  hiaiself  loves,  not  what  uthers  have  loved  ;  if  his  mind 
he  pure  and  sweetly  toned,  wliat  he  loves  will  be  lovely  ;  if 
otherwiflc,  no  example  can  guide  his  selection,  no  precept  govern 
his  hand  ;  and  farther  let  it  be  distinctly  observed,  that  all  this 
mannered  landscape  is  only  right  under  tlie  supposition  of  its 
being  a  background  to  some  supernatural  presence ;  behind 
mortal  beings  it  would  be  wrong,  and  by  it-self,  as  landscape, 
ridicuious  ;  and  farther,  the  chief  virtue  of  it  results  from  the 
cxqauiite  refinement  of  those  natural  dettiils  consistent  with  its 
character  from  the  botanical  drawing  of  the  flowers  and  the 
cleame&i  and  briglitness  of  the  sky. 

Another  mode  of  attiiining  supernatural  character  is  b)' 
purity  of  color  almost  shadowless,  no  more  darkness  being 
allowed  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exx>lanation  of  the 
forms,  and  the  vividness  of  tlie  etfeot  Dnhanced  as  far  as  may  be 
by  use  of  gilding,  enamel,  and  other  jewellery.  I  tliink  the 
smaller  works  of  Angelico  arc  peiicct  models  in 
this  resjwct ;  the  glories  about  the  heads  being  of 
beaten  rays  of  gold,  on  "which  the  light  pk^'s  and 
changes  as  the  spectator  moves  ;  (and  which  there- 
fore throw  the  purest  ilesh  color  out  in  dark  relief)  and  such  color 
and  hght  being  obtained  liy  t)ie  enamelling  of  the  angel  wings 
w  of  course  is  utterly  anattainable  by  any  other  expedient  of  art; 
the  colors  of  the  draperies  always  pure  and  pale  ;  blue,  rose,  or 
tender  grern,  or  brown,  but  never  dark  or  gloumy  ;  the  faces  of 
Hie  most  celestial  fairness,  brightly  flushed  :  the  height  and 
g:1ow  of  this  flush  an)  noticed  by  Constantin  as  reserved  by  the 
oUJ*!r  ptunters  for  spiritual  beings,  as  if  expressive  of  liglit  seen 
througli  the  body. 

I  cjionot  think  it  necesaary  while  I  insist  on  the  value  of  all 

UicdO  seemingly  childish  means  when  in  the  hands  of  a  noble 

r,  to  asssert  also  tlieir  futility  and  even  absurdity  if  t^n- 

liy  no  exalted  power.     I  think  the  error  has  cotsvccvcmV^ 

lUfleu  on  the  side  of  scorn,  and  that  we  reject  muc\i  m  ouy  losAr 

\in)ximjfj%  n-iiiob  if  wiser  and  more  earnest  "we  shouYii.  A^i\\^\V" 


im    Coh>r. 
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IB.     But  two  points  it  \&  very  neoesaary  to  note  in  the  use 
Biich  accessories. 

The  first  tliat  tho  OTnamenta  ugeil  by  Angelico,  Giotto,  i 
Penigino,  but  GspeciaUy  by  Angt'licu,  are  iilwuys  af  a 
and  abstract  cljunwiter.     Tlicy  aro  nut  diamonds,  nor  brt 
.  ,    ^  nor  velvets,  nor  sold  embroideries  ;  they  are 

1 14.    DecoTttUou  -,-,,,  ■         , 

■o  Hani  mtifi  be  spots  oi  eold  or  01  color,  simple  pattorna  upon  i 

generic.  *         7  i  ^1  ,         .  , 

lurelesn  drapenca  ;    the   augol  wings  bum 
trausparcnL  crimsou  and  purple  and  amber,  but  tbey  are 
set  forth  with  jwacoek's  plumes  ;  the  golden  circlets  gleam^ 
changeful  liglU,  but  tbey  are  not  beaded  witk  ebiburate 
nor  set  with  studied  supiibires. 

In  the  works  of  Filii)])ino  Lippi,  Mantegna,  and  manyi 
painters  following,  interesting  examples  may  be  found 
opposite  treatment ;  and  ns  in  Lippi  the  beads  are  usuallyj 
sweet,  and  the  coniiwsition  severe,  the  dcgradiug  ellect  of 
realized  decoralious  and  imitated  dress  may  be  seen  in] 
simply,  and  without  any  addition  of  painfuluess  from 
deficiencies  of  feeling.  The  larger  of  the  two  pictures  il 
Tuscan  room  of  the  TJflizii,  but  for  this  defect,  would  havfll 
a  very  noble  ideal  work. 

The  second  point  to  be  observed  is  that  briglitnessof  cc 
altogether  inadmissible  without  jiurity  and  harmony  ;  an^ 
the  saeied  painters  must  not  be  followed  in  their  fi-ankne 
51:..  Aud  cokr  unshadowed  color  unless  we  can  also  followj 
*'""'■  in  its  clearness.     As  far  as  I  am  acquaintct 

the  modern  sciiools  of  Germany,  tliey  seem  to  bo  entirely 
ant  of  the  value  of  color  as  an  assistant  of  feeling,  and  lo 
that  hardness,  dryness,  and  opacity  are  its  virtues  as  em| 
in  religious  ai't  ;  wbci-eas  1  hesitate  not  to  aflirni  that  n 
art  more  than  iu  any  other,  cleoincss,  lumlnousness  and 
sity  of  hue  are  essential  to  right  impression  ;  and  from  the' 
of  the  Arena  chapel  in  their  rainbow  play  of  brilliant 
nies,  to  tho  solemn  purple  tones  of  Pci*ugino'a  fresco 
Albizzi  palace,  I  know  nut  jmy  great  work  of  sacred  art 
is  not  as  precious  in  color  as  m  uXi  other  ^lualitiea  (unloas^ 
it  be  a  Onicifixion  of  Fra  Angelico  in  the  Florence  A( 
wb  st  been  glazed  and  pumiced  aud  painte<l  and 

picture-cleaners  until  it  glares  from  one 
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the  picture  gallery  to  the  other ;)  only  the  pure  white  light  and 
delicate  hae  of  the  idealists, whose  colors  are  by  preference  Buoh 
as  we  have  seen  tx)  bo  the  most  l>euxuiful  in  the  chapter  on 
Purity  are  careiully  to  bo  distinguished  from  tho  golden  light 
und  deep  iiitcliod  hue  of  tbo  school  of  Titian  whose  virtue  is 
the  gmndour  of  earthly  solemnity,  not  the  glory  of  heavenly  re- 
joicing. 

But  leaving  these  accessory  circnmstances  and  tonching  the 
treatment  of  the  bodily  form,  it  is  evident  in  the  first  place  that 
vhatever  typical  beauty  tho  human  body  is  capable  of  possessing 
118.  Ideal  funii  Diust  ho  bcstowcd  upon  it  when  it  is  understood  as 
ot^wh^^'^liriety  Spiritual.  And  therefore  those  general  propor- 
fOKifpuwo.  tions  and  types  which  are  dediicible  from  compari- 

son of  the  nobler  individuals  of  the  race,  must  be  adoi)ted  and 
odhered  to  j  admitting  among  them  uot,  as  in  the  human  ideal, 
such  varieties  as  result  from  past  suffering,  or  contest  with  sin, 
bat  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  sinless  nature  ornre  the 
signs  of  instantly  or  continually  openitive  affections ;  for 
thungh  it  is  conceivable  that  spirit  should  suffer,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Bpiritual  fi-ame  shoidd  retain  like  the  stamped  inelastic 
hamazi  clay,  the  brand  of  soitow  past,  unless  fallen. 

"  His  face. 
Deep  sujirs  of  lliunder  had  cntrencbed,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  chwik.*' 


SO  far  forth  tho  angelic   ideal  is  diminished,  nor  could 
this  be  suffered  in  ])ictorial  representation. 

Again,  such  muscular  development  ns  is  necessary  to  the 
perfect  beauty  of  the  body,  is  to  be  rendered.  But  that  which 
k  necessary  to  strength,  or  which  appears  to  have  been  the 

result  of  laborious  exercise,  is  inadmissible.     No 
*'  v  hcrcnlean  form  is  spiritual,  for  it  is  degrading  the 

spiritual  creature  to  suppose  it  operative  through 
impulse  of  bone  and  sinew  ;  its  power  is  immaterial  and  con- 
fitjmt,  neither  dependent  on,  nor  developed  by  exertion*  Gen- 
f^rally,  it  is  well  to  conceal  anatomical  development  as  fnr  ns  may 
Ihj  ;  even  •Michael  Angelo^a  anatomy  interferes  with  his  dW^u- 
ity  ;  in  the  hands  of  lower  men  the  angel  becomcB  a  prcTpwceAAQTv, 
How  far  H  is }H>ssJbh  to  subdue  or  generalize  the  -nak^  Iw 
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I  venture  not  to  affirm,  bnt  I  believe  that  it  is  best  to  conceal 
it  as  fnr  as  may  bo,  not  with  druperies  li3;ht  and  nnduhitino^, 
that  fail  in  with,  and  exhibit  its  principal  linos,  but  Avith  diu- 
peries  severe  and  linear,  such  aa  were  constantly  employed  before 
the  time  of  Raffaelle.  T  recollect  no  sinde  instance  of  a  naked 
angel  ihat  does  not  look  boylike  or  childlike,  und  nnspiritu 
iaed ;  even  Fra  Bartolomeo's  might  with  advantage  be  sp; 
from  the  pictnres  at  Lwcca,  and,  in  the  luinds  of  inferior  mo: 
the  sky  is  nioroly  encumbered  with  sprawling  infants  ;  those 
•Domenichino  in  the  Madonna  del  Eosario,  and  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Agnes,  are  peculiarly  offensive,  studies  of  bai*e-legged  ch 
dren  howling  and  kicking  iji  volumes  of  smoke.  Confusi 
seems  to  exist  in  tho  minds  of  subsequent  painters  between 
Angels  and  Cupids. 

Partlier,  the  qualities  of  symmetry  and  repose  are  of  peculiar 
value  in  spiritual  form.     W*e  find  the  former  most  earnest 
sought  by  ail  the  great  painters  in  tlie  arrangement  of  the  l»ai 
818.  sj-mmctry.  whcrcin  no  looscIy  flowing  nor  varied  form  is  ac 
Iiowvaluftbio.      juittcd,  but  all  restrained  in  undisturbed  and  equi 
ringlets  ;  often,  as  in  the  infant  Christ  of  Fra  Angelicoj  eu| 
ported  on  the  foi-ehcad  in  forms  of  sculpturesque  severity.     TI 
Angel  of  Masaccio,  in  the  Deliverance  of  Peter,  grand  both 
countenance  and  motion,  loses  much  of  his  spirituality  bccai 
tho  painter  hjis  put  a  little  too  much  of  his  own  cliaractor  inj 
the  Lair,  and  left  it  disordered. 

Of  repose,  and  its  exalting  power,  I  have  already  said  enouj 
for  our  present  purpose,  thougli  1  have  not  insisted  on  the  peci 
liar  manifestation  of  it  in  the  <.!lii'istian  ideal  as  opposed  to  ti 
pagan.     But  this,  as  well  as  all  other  questioi 
eiiconrorp«kart,  relating  to  tlie  particular  development  of  the  Greel 
mind,  IS  foreign  to  tho  immediate  inquiry,  whicli 
therefore  I  shall  here  conclude  in  the  hope  of  resuming  it  in 
detiiil  after  examining  the  laws  of  l>eauty  in  the  inanimate  cj 
tion  ;  always,  however,  holding  this  for  certain,  that  of  wlw 
ever  kind  or  degree  tho  short  coming  may  be,  it  is  not  possil 
but  that  short  coming  should  be  visible  in  evert*  pagan  concej 
tion,  when  set  beside  Christian  ;  and   believing,  foe  m^  oi 
part,  that  there  is  not  only  deficiency,  but  )?iich  dilTerence 
kind  as  must  make  all  Greek  conwiV^\on  full  of  danger  to  tl 
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student  in  proportion  to  his  aclmii*ation  of  it ;  as  I  think  has 
been  fatiUly  seen  in  its  cffeet  on  the  Italian  schools,  when  its 
pcrnicions  element  first  niinglcd  with  their  solemn  purity,  and 
recently  in  its  influence  on  tho  French    historical  painters  : 
neither  can  I  from  my  present  knowledge  Irx  npon  an  ancient 
etatuc  wliich  cxjiresses  by  the  couutcmaucc  any  one  elevated 
eliaractcr  of  sonl,  or  any  singlo  ciithnsiastlc  self-abandoning 
affection,  much  less  any  eueli  majesty  of  feeling  as  might  mark 
featiu'ca  for  supernatural.     The  Greek  could  not  conceive  a 
7u  i^ope,  spirit ;  ho  could  do  nothing  without  limbs  ;  his 
inutcd.         gjj^  |g  ^  finite  god,   talking,  purauing,  and  going 
joTimeya  ;*  if  at  any  time  he  was  touched  with  a  true  feeling  of 
t!iO  nnscen  powers  around  him,  it  was  in  tho  field  of  poised 
battle,  for  there  is  something  in  the  near  coming  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  something  in  tJic  devoted  fulMUuent  of  mortal  duty, 
lh:it  rcveala  the  i-eal  Gud,  though  darkly  ;  that  pause  on  the 
field  of  Plata;a  was  not  one  of  vain  superstition  ;  the  two  white 
figorea  that  blazed  along  the  Delphic  plain,  when  theeartliquako 
and  the  fire  led  the  charge  from  Olympus,  were  mure  than  sun- 
beams on  the  hattlo  dust ;  the  sa^tred  (Houd,  with  its  lance  light 
and  triumph  singing,  that  went  down  to  brood  over  the  masts 
of  Salamis,  was  more  than  moniing  mist  among  the  olives  ;  and 
yet  what  were  tho  Greek's  thoughts  of  his  god  of  battle  ?     No 
apirit  power  was  in  the  vision  ;  it  was  a  being  of  clay  strength 
nud  human  passion,  fonJ,  lierco,  and  changeful ;  of  penetrable 
arms  and  vnlnGriiblc  fiesh.     Gather  what  wo  may  of  great,  from 
pagan  ehisel  or  pagan  dpcam,  and  set  it  beside  the  ordcrer  of 
Christian  wai*f3re,  Minhael  tho  Archangtd  :  not  Milton's  ''  with. 
hostile  brow  and  visage  all   inflamed,"  not  even  Milton's  ia 
kingly  treading  of  the  hills  of  Parailise,  not  T^affaelle's  with  tho 
ejcpandcd  wings  and  brandished  spear,  hut  Porugino's  with  his 
triple  crest  of  traccless  phime  unshaken   in  heaven,  his  han^ 
fallen  on  liis  crossletod  sword,  the  truth  girdle  binding  his  iin- 
dinted  armor ;  God  has    put  bis    power  upon  him,   resistless 

•I  know  not  finylhinij  in  the  mngc  of  nrt  more  unspiritual  than  tho 
Apollo  Bf-iviilfiTP  ;  Dw:  r:ii^\n<x  nf  tho  fingers  of  the  ri^ht  hand  in  surprise  ftt 
th«*  injih  of  ihn  arrow  is  allogelher  human,  :uid  would  be  vulgflx  va  •;i'^Vv\i.CR, 
Diiicli  more  ia  a  dvily.    The  sandals  destroy  the  divin'ily  ol  Wb  locA.,  VEtsii 
the  Up  h  ctirhvi  m'rh  morfaJ  jnwifhn. 
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radiance  is  on  his  limbs,  ito  lines  are  there  of  earthly  stren^h, 
no  trace  on  the  divine  featnres  of  earthly  anger  ;  tnistfnl  and 
tlioughtfiil,  fearless,  but  full  of  love,  ineapuhle  except  of  th^H 
repose  of  eternal  conqnest,  vessel  and  instrument  of  Omnipo^ 
tence,  filled  like  a  cloud  with  the  victor  light,  the  dust  of  prin- 
cipalities  and  powers   beneath  his  feet,   the  ranrmur  of  hel^_ 
against  him  heard  ))y  his  spiritual  ear  like  the  winding  of  a  sheiH 
on  the  far-off  sca-shorc. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  pursue  the  comparison ;  the  two 
orders  of  art  have  in  them  nothing  common,  and  the  field  of 
eacred  history,  the  intent  and  scope  of  Christian  feeling,  are  too 
wide  and  exalted  to  admit  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
any  other  sphere  or  order  of  conception  ;  they  en^f 
brace  all  other  fields  like  the  dome  of  heaven.  AVith  what  com^* 
parison  shall  we  compare  the  types  of  the  martyr  saints,  the  Ht, 
Stephen  of  Fra  Bartoloraoo,  with  his  calm  forehead  crowned  by 
the  stony  diadem,  or  the  St.  Catherine  of  Raffaclle  looking  up 
to  heaven  in  the  dawn  of  the  eternal  day,  with  her  lips  parted 
in  the  resting  from  her  pain?  or  with  what  the  Madonnas  of 
I'rancia  and  Pinturicchio,  in  whom  the  hues  of  tiie  uiornin, 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  eve,  the  gladness  in  accomplishe 
])roniirfc,  and  sorrow  of  the  sword-pierced  heart,  are  gaihere 
into  one  human  lamp  of  ineHahle  love  ?  or  with  Avhat  tiie  fingol 
choira  of  Angelico,  with  the  fiames  on  their  white  foreheads 
waving  brighter  as  tliey  move,  and  the  sparkles  streaming  from 
their  purjile  wings  like  the  glitter  of  many  suns  upon  a  Fonnd- 
iug  sea,  listening,  in  the  pauses  of  alternate  song,  for  the  pro- 
longing of  the  trumpet  blast,  and  the  answering  of  psaltery  and 
cymbal,  tln*oughout  the  endless  deep  and  from  all  the  star  shores 
of  heaven  ? 
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AiTHOUGH  the  plan  of  the  present  portion  of  this  "work  does 
not  admit  of  particular  criticism,  it  will  neither  be  nselees  nor 
irrelexant  to  refer  to  one  or  two  works,  lately  before  the  public, 
in  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which  either  illus- 
trate, or  present  exceptions  to,  any  of  the  preceding  statement*. 
I  would  first  mention,  with  reference  to  what  has  been  advanced 
KBpecting  the  functions  of  Associative  Imagination,  the  very 
important  work  of  Mr.  Linnell,  tho  "  Eve  of  the  Deluge  ;"  a 
picture  upheld  by  its  admirers  (and  these  were  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  judgos  of  the  day)  for  a  work  of  consummate  imagi- 
native power  ;  while  it  was  pronounced  by  the  public  journals 
to  be  **  a  chaos  of  unconcocted  color."  If  tho  writers  for  tho 
press  had  been  aware  of  tho  kind  of  study  pursued  by  Mr.  Lin- 
nell through  many  laborious  years,  characterized  by  an  observ- 
ance of  nature  scrupulously  and  minutely  patient,  directed  by 
the  deepest  sensibility,  and  aided  by  a  power  of  drawing  almost 
too  refined  for  landscape  subjects,  and  only  to  bo  understood  by 
reference  to  his  engravings  after  Michael  Angelo,  they  would 
have  felt  it  to  be  unlikely  that  the  work  of  such  a  man  should 
be  entirely  undeserving  of  respect.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
^rronnds  of  its  praise  were  unfortunately  chosen  ;  for,  though 
|H»88C3fiing  many  merits,  it  had  no  claim  whatever  to  bo  ranked 
among  productions  of  Creative  art.  It  would  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  a  work  so  exalted  in  feeling,  and  so  deficient  in 
invention.  The  sky  had  been  strictly  taken  from  nature,  this 
was  evident  at  a  glance  ;  and  as  a  study  of  sky  it  was  every  way 
noble.  To  the  purpose  ot  the  picture  it  hardly  contributed  ;  its 
■nblimity  was  that  of  splendor,  not  of  terror  ;  and  its  darkness 
tluit  of  retreating,  not  of  gathering,  storm.  The  teatux^i?*  <il  "Oaa 
Unddoape  were  deroid  alike  of  variety  and  pro\>y\>W\\."^  ,  VJaaj 
dimioa  of  the  scene  by  the  central  valley  and  "wmdvci^  "tv«i 
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once  theatrical   and   commonplace  ;    and  the  foreground, 
which  the  light  was  iuteuse,  alike  devoid  of  dignity  in  arranj 
mon.  and  of  interest  iu  dctaiL 

Thu   falseness  or  deficiency  of  color  in   the   works  of 
Landscor  has  been  remarked  above.    The  writer  has  much  pit 
nre  in  noticing  a  very  beuuuful  exception  in  the  picture  of  tl 
*'  Random  8bol,"  certainly   the  most  succosaful  reuJeriug 
has  ever  seen  of  the  hne  of  snow  under  warm  but  subdued  lij 
The  snhtletv  of  gradation  from  the  portions  of  the  wreath  ft 
illumined,  to  those  which,  feebly  tinged  by  feho  hori7X)ntal 
swelled  into  a  dome  of  dim  purple,  dark  against  tho  green  eTfi 
ing  sky  ;  tho  truth  of  the  blue  shadows,  with  which  this  don 
wjis  baircd,  and  the  depth  of  delicate  color  out  of  which 
lights  u]ton  the  foot])riut£  were  raised,  deserved  the  most 
and  serious  ndmiratiau  ;   proving,  at  the  same  time,  that 
errors  iu  color,  so  frequently  to  bo  regretted  in  tho  works  of 
painter,  are  the  result  nithcr  of  inattention  than  of  feeble 
ception.     A  carious  proof  of  this  inattention  occurs  iu  the 
position  of  the  shadows  in  the  background  of  the  "  Old  C 
Hack,"  No.  320.     One  of  its  points  of  liglit  is  on  the  rusty  iriJ 
handle  of  a  pump,  in  the  shape  of  \m  S.     The  sun  strikes 
greater  part  of  its  length,  illuminating  the  perpendicular  pQ 
tion  of  the  curve  ;  yet  shadow  is  only  cast  on  the  wall  behi 
by  the  returning  portion  of  the  lower  extremity.     A  smile 
be  cxcit-cd  by  the  notice  of  so  triviiil  a  circumstance;  but! 
simplicity  of  the  onor  renders  it  the  more  remarkable,  and 
git»at  masters  of  chiaroscuro  are  accurate  in  all  such 
points  ;  a  vague  sense  of  greater  truth  results  from  this  cor 
ness,  even  when  it  is  not  in  particulars  analyzed  or  noted 
the  observer.     In  the  sm^ll  but  very  valuable  Paul  Potter 
Lord  Westminster's  collection,  tho  body  of  one  of  thfl 
under  the  hedge  is  for  the  most  part  in  shadow,  but  the  si 
touches  tho  extremity  of  the  back.     The  aun  is  low, 
shadows  fooblc  and  distorted  ;  yet  that  of  the  sonlighted' 
is  cuat  exactly  in   its  true  place  and  proportion  bey<md 
the  hedj^o.     The  spectator  may  not  observe  this ;  y( 
served,  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  make  him 
picture  to  be  full  of  sunshine. 

Aa  an  t^xamplo  of  perfect  color,  and  of  the  most 


handling   over   perhaps    exhibited   in  animal   painting,    the 
Butcher's  Dog  in  the  corner  of  Mr.  Mulrcady's  '*  Butt,"  No. 
160,  deserved  a  whole  room  of  tho  Academy  to  himself.     This, 
with  the  spaniel  iu  tho  "  Choosing  tho  Wedding  Gown/'  and  the 
twodoga  in  the  hayOeld  subject  (BurcbcU  and  Sophia),  displays 
perhaps  the  most  wonderful,  because  tlio  moat  digni^ed,  huiah 
in  the  expression  of  anatomy  and  covering— of  muscle  and  hide 
at  once,  and  assuredly  the  most  perfect  unity  of  drawing  and 
color,  which  the  entire  range  of  ancient  and  modern  art  can 
exhibit.     Albert  Uurer  is  Indeed   the  only  rival  who  miglit  bo 
Buggested  ;  and,  tbough  greater  far  in  imaginatiorv,  and  CHjual 
ID  dr^ught^mauHhip,  Albert  Duror  was  less  true  and  Icfs  delicate 
in  hue.     In  Rculpturestjue  arrangement  both  masters  show  the 
sunn  degree  of  feeling  :  any  of  these  dogs  of  Mulready  might 
he  biken  out  of  the  canvas  and  cut  in   alabaster,  or,  perhaps 
better,  struck  upon  a  coin.     Every  lock  and  line  of  the  hair  haa 
been  grouped  as  it  ia  on  a  Greek  die  ;  and  if  this  not  always 
without  some  loss  of  eaao  and  of  action,  yet  this  \o.ry  loss  ia  en- 
nobling, in  a  period  when  all  is  generally  sacrificed  to  the  great 
coxcombry  of  art,  the  affectation  of  ease. 

Yet  Mr.  Mulready  himself  is  not  always  free  from  affectation 
of  some  kind  j  mimnerisni,  at  least,  there  is  in  his  treatment  of 
tree  trunks.  Tbere  is  a  gliastliness  about  liis  labored  anatomies 
of  them,  as  well  as  a  want  of  specific  character.  Why  need  they 
be  always  flayed  ?  Tbo  hido  of  a  beech  tree,  or  of  a  birch  or  fir, 
ia  nearly  as  fair  a  tiling  as  an  animal's  ;  glossy  as  a  dove's  neck 
bftired  with  black  like  a  zebra,  or  glowing  in  pnrple  grey  and 
velvet  brown  like  furry  cuttle  in  snnset.  Wliy  not  paint  these 
as  Mr.  Mnlready  paints  other  things,  as  tliey  are  ?  that  simplest, 
Ibat  deepest  of  all  secrets,  which  gives  such  majesty  to  tho  rag- 
^  leaves  abont  the  edges  of  the  pond  in  the  ''Gravel-pit." 
(Kg.  125.),  and  imparts  a  strange  interest  to  tho  grey  ragged 
archins  disappearing  behind  tho  bank,  tliat  bank  so  low,  so 
huniliar,  so  sublime  I  What  a  contrast  between  the  deep  senti- 
EEtent  of  that  commonest  of  all  common,  homeliest  of  all  homely, 
mbjects,  and  the  lost  sentiment  of  Mr.  Stanfield's  "  Amalfi'* 
bhc  chief  landscape  of  the  year,  full  of  exalted  material,  and 
Qoighty  crags,  and  mossy  seas,  grottoes,  precipices,  and  con- 
rents,  fortress-towoTB  and  cloud-capped  mountains,  aud  aXV  vi 


Tain,  merely  bocanse  that  same  simple  Bocret  has  boon  despiied ; 
bocaaso  nothing  thoro  is  painted  as  it  is  1  Tho  picture  wsb  b 
most  singular  example  of  the  scenic  assemblage  of  contradiccorf 
theme  which  is  characteristic  of  Picturesque,  as  opposed  to 
Poetical,  composition.  Tho  lines  chosen  from  Bogers  for  a 
titular  legend  were  full  of  summer,  glowing  with  golden  light, 
and  toned  with  quiet  melancholy: 

"  To  him  who  Bails 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  white  villages. 
Scattered  above,  below,  some  in  tlic  clouds, 
Some  on  the.  margin  of  the  dark  blue  sea, 
And  glittering  thro'  iheir  lemon  groves,  annoimce 
The  region  of  Aiiuilfl.    Thee,  half-fallen, 
A  lonely  wulch-tower  on  the  precipice. 
Their  ancient  landmark,  ronies — long  may  it  lost  I 
And  to  the  seaman,  in  n  distant  age, 
Though  now  he  little  thinks  how  large  his  debt. 
Serve  for  tl»eir  monument.*' 

Prepared  by  these  lines  for  a  dream  upon  deep,  calm  waterSi 
under  the  shadow  and  Bcent  of  the  close  lemon  loaves,  tho  apoo 
tator  found  himself  placed  by  the  painter,  wet  through,  in  a 
noisy  fiahing  hojit,  on  a  apluahiug  sea,  with  jnst  as  much  on  his 
hands  as  Jig  could  mnnagc  to  keep  her  gunwale  from  being  stoTfl 
[in  against  a  black  rock  ;  and  with  a  heavy  grey  squall  to  wind- 
ward. (This  squall,  by  the  by,  was  the  very  same  which  ap- 
peared in  the  picture  of  the  Magra  of  1847,  and  so  were  tlifl 
snowy  mountains  above;  only  tho  squall  at  Amalfi  entered  ott 
the  left,  and  at  tho  Magra  on  tho  right.)  Now  the  scenery  o! 
Amalfi  is  impressive  alike  in  storm  or  c^tlm,  and  tho  writer  baa 
seen  the  Mediterranean  as  majestic  and  as  soutliem-lookingia 
its  rage  as  in  its  rest.  But  it  is  treating  both  the  green  water 
and  woods  unfairly  to  destroy  their  peace  without  expressing 
their  power  ;  aiid  withdraw  from  them  their  sadness  and  their 
snn,  without  the  substitution  of  any  effect  more  terrific  thntt 
that  of  a  squall  at  the  Nore.  The  snow  on  the  distant  moun- 
t^iins  chilled  what  it  could  not  elevate,  and  was  untrue  to  ibo 
scene  besides  ;  there  is  no  snow  on  the  Monte  St.  Angelo  in 
sammer  except  what  ia  kept  lot  fac  Keapolitan  confectionei* 
The  great  merit  of  the  picture  N«aa\\aTocV--^ol\uNiav?^-,\aQ^ 


to  have  required  the  aid  of  the  exaggeration  of  forms  which 
satiated  the  eye  thronghoiit  the  composition. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Pickersgiire  "Contest  of  Beauty"  (No.  515.), 
and  Mr.  Uwins's  **  Vineyard  Scene  in  the  South  of  France," 
were,  after  Mr.  Mulready- s  works,  among  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  color  in  the  Exhibition.  The  former,  very  rich  and 
Bweet  in  its  hai^mouies,  and  especially  happy  in  its  contrasts  of 
light  and  dark  armor  :  nor  less  in  the  fancy  of  the  little  Love 
who,  losing  his  hold  of  the  orange  boughs,  was  falling  igno- 
miniously  without  having  time  to  open  his  wings.  The  latter 
was  a  curious  example  of  what  I  have  described  us  abstraction  of 
color.  Strictly  true  or  possible  it  was  not ;  a  vintage  is  usually 
a  dusty  and  dim-looking  procedure  ;  but  there  were  poetry  and 
feeling  in  Mr.  Uwius^s  idealization  of  the  sombre  black  of  the 
veritable  grape  into  a  luscious  ultra-marine  puri^le,  glowing 
among  the  green  leaves  like  so  much  painted  glass.  The  figures 
were  bright  and  graceful  in  the  extreme  and  most  happily 
gron}>ed.  Little  else  that  could  be  called  color  was  to  be  seen 
upon  the  walla  of  tlie  Exhibition,  with  the  exception  of  the 
smaller  works  of  Mr.  Etty.  Of  these,  the  single  head,  "  Morn- 
ing Prayer,"  (No.  25.),  and  the  *' Still  Life"  (No.  73.),  de- 
Berved,  allowing  for  their  peculiar  aim,  the  highest  praise.  The 
larger  subjects,  more  especially  the  St.  John,  were  wanting  in 
the  merits  peculiar  to  the  painter  ;  and  in  other  respects  it  is 
alike  painful  and  iiseless  to  allude  to  them.  A  very  important 
and  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Harding  was  placed,  as  usual,  where 
its  merits  could  be  but  ill  'seen,  and  where  its  chief  fault,  a 
feebleness  of  color  in  the  principal  light  on  the  distant  hills, 
was  apparent.  It  was  ono  of  the  very  few  views  of  the  year 
which  were  transcripts,  nearly  without  exaggeration^  of  tho 
features  of  tho  localities. 

Among  the  less  conspicuous  landscapes,  Mr.  "W.  E.  Dighton'a 
"Hay  Meadow  Corner"  deserved  especial  notice  ;  it  was  at  onco 
rigorous,  fresh,  faithful,  and  unpretending,  the  management 
of  the  distance  most  ingenious,  and  the  painting  of  the  fore- 
mud,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Mulready's  aba^^ 
»ticed,  nnquestionably  the  best  in  tho  room.  1  \va.x^  "^yalot* 
bad  oocasjon  to  notice  a  pictaro  by  this  artiat,  "  A."H-vt^?i^^ 
Shower,"  exhibited  in  the  Brifciah  Institution  ml^ATt,  kkv^ 
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year  (1848)  in  the  ScottiBh  Academy,  whose  sky,  in  qnalities 
rainy,  shattered,  transparent  grey,  I  liavo  seldom  Been  Cfiualled; 
nor  the  miat  of  iU  difltauco,  expressive  alike  *>f  previouB  lierf 
and  present  beat  of  rain.  I  look  with  much  interest  for  other 
works  by  this  painter. 

A  hurried  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  while 
it  enables  the  writer  to  acknoft'ledgo  the  ardor  and  genius  mtni- 
feated  in  very  many  of  the  works  eihibitod  in  the  Scottish  Acad- 
emy, cannot  bo  considered  ae  furnishing  him  with  suffiiieat 
grounds  for  specific  criticism.     He  cannot,  however,  err  in  testi- 
fying his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  expressed  to  him  by  seversl 
of  the  most  diatinguished  members  of  that  Academy,  respectiagi 
the  singular  merit  of  the  worka  of  Mr.  H.  Drummond.     A  cabi-j 
net  picture  of  **  Banditti  on  the  Watch,"  appeared  to  himoMi 
of  the  most  mjisterly,  unaffected,  and  sterling  pieces  of  qui« 
painting  he  has  ever  seen  from  the  hand  of  a  living  artist ; 
the  other  worka  of  Mr.  Drummond  were  alike  remarkable  fc 
their  manly  and  earnest  finish,  and  their  sweetnesa  of  feeling. 
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As  this  preface  is  nearly  all  about  myself,  no  one  need  take 

ibe  trouble  of  rejiding  it.  UTiloi^s  he  happens  to  be  desiroua  of 
knovring^whut  I,  ut  least,  am  bound  to  state, — the  circnm- 
Itancos  which  have  caused  the  lung  delay  of  the  work,  as  well  aa 
Ihe  alterations  which  will  bo  noticed  in  its  form. 

The  lirat  and  second  volumes  were  written  to  check,  as  far 
Bsl  could,  the  attatsks  up(»n  Turner  which  prevented  the  pnblia 
from  honoring  his  genius,  ut  the  time  when  his  power  was 
Teatest.  The  check  was  partially  given,  but  too  late  ;  Turner 
ras  seised  by  painful  illness  not  long  after  the  second  volume 
q>peared  ;  his  works,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  showed 
I  conclusive  failure  of  power  ;  and  I  saw  that  nothing  remained 
forme  to  write,  but  his  epitaph. 

The  critics  had  done  their  proper  and  appointed  work  ;  they 
ifld  embittered,  more  than  tlioso  who  did  nut  know  Turner  inti- 
mately conld  have  believed  possible,  the  closing  years  of  his  life ; 
Jid  Imd  blinded  the  world  in  general  (us  it  ap(>ears  ordained  by 
P»te  that  the  world  always  shaU  be  blinded)  to  the  presence  of 
I  great  spirit  among  them,  till  the  hour  of  its  departure.  With 
hem,  and  their  successful  work,  T  ha(i  nothing  more  to  do  ;  the 
iccount  of  gain  and  loss,  of  gifts  and  gratitude,  between  Turner 
md  his  conntrymen,  was  for  ever  closed.  He  could  only  be  left 
0  his  quiet  death  at  Chelsea, — the  sun  upon  his  face  ;  ihey  to 
iapose  a  length  of  funeral  through  Ludgate,  and  bury,  with 
hreefold  honor,  his  body  in  St.  Paul's,  his  pictures  at  Charing 
3roBS,  and  his  purposes  in  Chancery.  But  with  respect  to  the 
llnstriition  and  preservation  of  those  of  his  works  which  re- 
mained unbnried,  I  felt  that  much  might  yet  be  done,  if  I  could 
it  ftU  succeed  in  proving  that  these  works  had  some  noVAcxv^?.*  Vo. 
tb^ro,  and  were  worth  preservntion,  I  pursued  my  ta&V,  NiXxeTfe- 
rv,  as  I  had  at  £rst  proposed^  with  this  only  dHtt^^vcwcci  vo. 


method, — that  instead  of  writinn;  in  continued  hafite,  snch  as  I^ 
hud  been  forced  into  at  first  by  the  urgency  of  the  ocoaaioo* 

Bet  myRplf  to  do  tho  work  an  well  iitt  I  could,  and  to  collect  mat« 
rials  for  the  complete  exuminatiou  of  the  cuaons  of  art  rcceii 
among  us. 

I  havo  now  given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  tho  single  purp( 
of  enabling  myself  to  jadge  rightly  of  art>  and  spent  them 
labor  as  earnest  and  continuous  as  mon  nsually  undcrtaka 
gain  position,  or  accumulate  fortune.  It  is  truc^  that  the  pabl 
Btill  call  me  an  *'  amateur  ;"  nor  have  I  ever  been  able  to  pei 
Buade  them  that  it  was  possible  to  work  steadily  and  hard  wit) 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  gaining  bread,  or  to  give  up 
fixed  number  of  iioura  every  day  to  tho  furtherance  of  au  obj( 
unconnected  with  personal  interests.  T  have,  however,  given 
Bo  much  of  life  to  this  object ;  earnestly  desiring  to  ascertai 
and  be  able  to  teach,  the  truth  respecting  art ;  and  also  knowii 
that  tliia  truth  was,  by  time  and  labor,  definitely  aseertainabk 

It  is  an  idea  too  frequently  entertained,  by  persons  who 
not  much  interested  in  art,  that  there  are  no  laws  of  right 
wrong  couceruiug  it ;  and  that  the  best  art  is  that  which  pki 
most  widely,  llencc  the  constant  allegation  of  *'  dogmatism! 
against  any  one  who  states  unhesitatingly  cither  preference 
principle,  respecting  pictures.  There  are,  however,  laws  of  tml 
and  right  in  painting,  just  as  fixed  as  those  of  harmony 
music,  or  of  ailinity  in  chemistry.  Those  laws  are  perfect 
ascertainable  by  labor,  and  ascertainable  no  other  way.  It  is 
ridiculous  for  any  one  to  speak  positively  about  painting  wl 
has  not  given  a  gn^it  part  of  hia  life  to  its  study,  as  it  would 
for  a  person  who  had  never  etudied  chemistry  to  give  a  lectii 
on  artinities  of  elements  ;  but  it  is  also  as  ridiculous  for  a  pet 
to  speak  hesitatingly  about  laws  of  paintiug  who  has  conscii 
tiously  given  his  time  to  their  ascertainment,  as  it  would  be 
Mr.  Faraday  to  announce  in  a  dubious  manner  that  iron  had 
aflinity  for  oxygen,  and  to  put  the  question  to  the  vote  of 
nudienco  whether  it  had  or  not.  Of  course  there  arn  mi 
things,  in  all  stages  of  knowledge,  which  cannot  bo  dogrot 
chilly  stated  ;  and  it  will  be  found,  by  any  candid  reader,  eit 
of  what  I  havo  before  written,  or  of  this  book,  that  in  ma 
cases,  I  am  not  dogmatic.  The  phrase,  "I  think  so,"  or, 
seems  so  to  me,*'  will  be  met  with  continually  ;  and  I  prayfll 
reader  to  believe  that  1  use  such  expression  always  in  serioaj 
uess,  never  as  matter  of  fortn. 
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Tt  may  perhaps  bo  thoiiglit  that,  considering  the  not  very 
elaborato  structure  of  the  following  vohimes,  they  might  have 
Wn  finished  sooner.  But  it  will  be  found,  on  ix'flectiou,  that 
the  ranges  of  in(iuiry  engaged  in  demanded,  even  for  tiieir  slight 
investigation,  time  and  puius  which  are  quite  uurt'presented  in 
the  result.  It  often  required  a  week  or  two's  hard  walking  to 
determiTie  Bome  geological  problem,  now  dismissed  in  an  un- 
noticed sentence  ;  and  it  constantly  needed  examination  and 
tlwught,  prolonged  during  many  days  in  Uie  picture  gallery,  to 
form  opinions  which  the  reader  may  suppose  to  be  dictated  by 
caprice,  and  will  hear  only  to  dispute. 

A  more  serious  disadvantage,  resulting  from  the  necessary 
))readth  of  subject,  was  the  cliance  of  making  mistakes  in  minor 
uii)  accessory  points.  For  the  hibor  of  a  critic  who  sincerely 
desires  to  be  just,  extends  into  more  fields  than  it  is  possible 
for  any  single  hand  to  furrow  straiglitly.  He  luis  to  txiko  some 
nolo  of  many  ])hysieal  sciences  ;  of  optics,  geometry,  geology, 
botany,  and  anatomy  ;  ho  must  acquaint  himself  with  the  works 
of  all  great  artists,  and  with  the  temper  and  history  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived  ;  he  must  bo  a  fair  metaphysician,  and  a 
careful  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  natural  sconery.  It  is  not 
jtossiblc  to  extend  the  I'angc  of  work  thus  widely,  without  run- 
ning the  chance  of  occiisioTially  making  mistakes  ;  and  if  I  care- 
fully guarded  against  that  ciiancc,  I  should  bo  compelled  both  to 
shorten  my  powers  of  usefulness  in  many  directions,  and  to  lose 
Uiueh  time  over  what  work  I  undertook.  All  that  1  can  secure, 
therefore,  is  Tightness  in  main  points  and  main  tendencies  ;  for 
il  is  perfectly  possible  to  protect  oneself  against  small  errors, 
and  >'et  to  make  great  and  final  error  in  the  sum  of  work  : 
im  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  possible  to  fall  into  many  small 
etron*,  and  yet  be  right  in  tt^ndeney  all  the  while,  and  entlnily 
right  in  the  end.  In  tliis  respect,  some  men  may  l;ic  eom]iared 
to  careful  travellers,  who  neither  stumble  at  stones,  nor  slip  in 
ilooghs,  but  have,  from  the  beginning  of  their  journey  to  its 
closfi,  chosen  the  wrong  road  ;  and  otliers  to  those  who,  how- 
ever slipping  or  stumbling  at  the  wayside,  have  yet  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  tnie  gat*  and  goal  (stumbling,  perhaps,  even  tho 
more  because  they  have),  and  will  not  fail  of  reaching  them. 
Such  are  assuredly  the  safer  guides  :  he  who  follows  them  rwa.-^ 
d  their  slips,  and  bo  their  eonipaninn  in  altaiunxcTvl. 

Althoun-b,  therefore,  it  is  not  possible  but  t\ial,  m  VX\^  ^vi  _ 
of  au  muny  subjects  aa  are  necessarily  introAucfe^  m  N^'s^ 
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following  pages,  liero  and  there  a  chance  should  arise  of 
mifituke  or  misconception,  the  reatlpr  need  not  Ijo  distnrU 
the  detection  of  any  such.     He  will  find  always  that  they  do] 
afTeet  the  matter  mainly  in  hand. 

1  refer  especially  in  these  remarks  to  the  chapters  on  CI 
cal  and  Mediaeval  Landscape.     It  is  certain,  that  in  manj 
epects,  the  views  there  Btated  must  be  inaccurate  or  incompl 
for  how  should  it  bo  otlierwise  when  the  subject  is  one  w| 
proper  discussion  would  require  knowledge  of  the  entire  his^ 
of  two  great  ages  of  the  world  P    But  I  am  well  assured  that 
suggestions  in  those  chapters  are  useful ;  and  that  even  if, 
farther  study  of  the  subject,  the  reader  should  find  cat 
differ  with  me  in  this  or  the  other  speciality,  he  will  yet  tl 
me  for  helping  bini  to  a  certain  length  in  the  investigation, 
confess,  perhaps,  that  he  could  not  at  last  have  been  right, : 
ha*l  not  first  ventured  to  be  wrong. 

And  of  one  thing  he  may  be  certified,  that  any  enor  I 
into  will  not  be  in  an  illogical  deduction:    I  may  mist^iko 
meaning  of  a  symbol,  or  the  augle  of  a  rock-cleavage,  but 
draw  an  inconsequent  conclusion.     I  state  this,  because  it 
often  been  said  that  I  am  not  logical,  by  persona  who  do  m 
much  ns  know  what  logic  means.     Next  to  imagination, 
power  of  perceiving  logical  relation  is  one  of  the  rarest  ai 
men  ;  certainly,  of  those  with  wliom  I  have  conversed,  1 
found  always  ten  who  had  deep  feeling,  quick  wit,  or  extei 
knowledge,  for  one  who  could  set  down  a  syllogism  witht 
flaw  ;  and  for  ten  who  could  set  down  a  syllogism,  only  one 
couM  entirehj  understand  tliat  a  square  lias  four  sides.    El 
1  am  sending  these  sheets  to  press,  a  work  is  put  into  my 
written  to  prove  (I  would,  from  the  depth  of  my  heart,  it  u( 
prove)  that  there  was  no  ground  for  what  I  said  in  the  St 
of  Venice  respecting  the  logical  probability  of  the  continnit) 
evil.      It  seems  learned,  temperate,  thoughtful,  everything 
feeling  and  aim  that  a  book  should  be,  and  yet  it  begins 
this  sentence  : 


"  The  question  cited  in  our  preface,  '  Why  not  infinite  good  out  of 
nite  evil  ? '  must  bo  tftkeii  to  imply— for  it  else  can  have  no  weight.— Uu 
order  to  the  prodiictbu  of  lufloite  good,  the  cxisteuco  of  hifiaite  et 
indiisponsttble." 

So,  if  I  had  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  honey  should 
he  Budked  out  of  a  rock,  )*»^'^  '^■l  out  of  a  flin^  rock,  the  wi 
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vould  have  told  me  this  sentence  must  bo  taken  to  imply — for  it 
else  conid  Iiavo  uo  weight, — that  in  order  to  the  production  of 
honey,  the  existence  of  rocks  is  indispensable.  No  loss  intense 
and  marTollous  are  the  lo^eal  errors  into  which  oar  best  writers 
are  continually  falling,  owiug  to  the  notion  that  laws  of  logic 
will  help  them  better  than  common  sense.  Wherejis  any  man 
who  can  reason  at  all,  does  it  instinctively,  and  takes  leaps  over 
intermediate  eyllogisras  by  the  score,  yet  never  misses  his  foot- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  leap  ;  but  he  who  cannot  instinctively 
e,  might  as  well,  with  the  gont  in  both  feet,  try  to  follow  a 
ois  hunter  by  the  help  of  crutches,  as  to  follow,  by  tijo 
dp  of  syllogism,  a  person  who  h:us  tlie  riglit  use  of  his  reason. 
I  should  not,  however,  have  thougiit  it  necessary  to  allude  to 
tiiis  common  eharge  against  my  writings,  but  that  it  Imppeus  to 
confirm  some  views  1  have  long  entertained,  and  wliich  tho 
reader  will  find  glanced  at  in  their  proj)er  phu*e,  respecting  the 
necessity  of  a  more  prariicalhj  logical  education  for  our  youth. 
Of  other  various  charges  I  need  take  no  note,  because  they  are 
always  answered  the  one  by  the  other.  The  complaint  made 
igainst  mo  to-day  for  being  narrow  and  exclusive,  is  met  to- 
morrow by  indignation  that  1  should  admire  Bciioola  whose 
cliaracters  cannot  be  reconciled  ;  and  the  a.-^sortion  of  one  critic, 
that  I  am  always  contradicting  myself,  ig  balanced  by  tho  vexa- 
tion of  another,  at  my  ten  years'  obstinacies  in  error. 

I  once  intended  the  illustrations  to  these  volumes  to  be  more 
numerous  and  elaborate,  bnt  tho  art  of  j)hotography  now  enables 
any  reader  to  obtain  as  many  memoranda  of  the  facta  of  nature 
M  he  needs  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  my  ton  years'  pause,  1  have 
ftffmed  plans  for  the  representation  of  some  of  the  works  of 
Tnrncr  on  their  own  scale  ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  quite 
iweless  to  spend  time  in  reducing  drawings  to  the  size  of  this 
page,  which  were  afterwards  to  he  engraved  of  their  own  Pize.* 
1  have  therefore  here  only  given  illustrations  enough  to  enable 
tht*  rcfider,  who  lias  not  access  to  the  works  of  Turner,  to  under- 
Btand  tho  principles  laid  down  in  the  text,  and  apply  them  to 
roch  art  as  may  be  within  his  reach.  And  I  owe  sincere  thanks 
to  tho  various  engravers  who  have  worked  with  me,  for  the  zeal 
and  care  with  which  they  have  carried  ont  the  requirements  in 
tftch  cn&Cf   and  overcome  difficulties  of  a  nature  often  widely 

*  I  siliould  Ix;  vcn,-  prntcful  to  tlic  proprietors  of  pictures  or  AtawV^^tjiVj 
tMTOtx^liVii^y -would  send  me  lists  of  iJic  works  in  Lhwr  \H»au«MOtt\  ft&Yj 
am  daaireta  of  forming-  a  systtumtic  catai<)guo  of  all  Ma  vroika. 
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differing  from  thoso  involvod  by  their   Iiabttnal  pra< 

would  not  niuke  iuvidious  dlstinctiou,  where  ull  have  doue  wol 
but  limy  perhups  be  permitted  to  (Kjiut,  as  exuruples  of  v] 
incau,  tu  the  3rd  aud  6th  Plates  in  this  vuhime  (the  &tU 
left  uii|ptt43rcd  in  order  not  to  injure  tlic  cffet- 1  of  its  grouut 
in  which  Mr.   Le  Keux  aud   Mr.   Armytage  have  exactly 
Bimilctl,  in  lino  engraving,  drawings  of  mine  made  on  a  gi 
ground  touched  "with  white,  and  have  givou  even  the  loaded 
of  tJie  biMly  color.     The  power  of  thus  imitating  actual  ton( 
of  eolor  with  pure  lines  will  be,  1  believe,  of  great  future  iiu} 
tanee  in  rendering  Tunier's  work  on  a  large  acalo.     As  for 
merit  or  demerit  of  these  or  other  drawings  of  my  own,  Mhi 
I  am  obliged  now  for  the  sake  of  illustration  often  to  eugr»l 
I  bolievo  I  could  speak  of  it  impartially,  and  should  um'elv 
tantly  do  so  ;  but  I  le^ive,  as  most  readers  will  think  1  ouj 
such  jiulgnient  Lo  thum,  merely  begging  them  to  remember 
there  are  two  genenU  principh's  to  be  kept  in  niiiid  in  C3 
ing  the  drawings  of  any  writ<-T  on  art :  the  first,  tliat  theyouf 
at  least  to  show  such  onlinary  skill  in  draughtsmanship, 
jirovo  tliat  the  writer  knows  what-  the  good  qualities  of  dravj 
are  ;  the  seeond,  that  tliey  are  never  .to  bo  expect^ui  to  equalf 
cither  excoiition  or  conce]>tiou,  the  wurk  of  accom])lislied 
ists, — for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  order  to  do  ffw^thing  tU 
oughly  well,  the  whole    mind,  and    the  whole  available  til 
must  be  given  to  that  single  urt.     It  is  probable^  for 
whifdi  will  ho  noted  in  the  following  pages,  that  the  critical 
executive  facxdtiea  are  in  great  part  independent  of  each  ot 
so  that  it  is  nearly  t\a  great  an  absiu*dity  to  require  of  any 
that  he  should  e([ual  in  execution  even  the  work  which  he 
demus,  as  to  require  of  tho  audience  whioh  hisses  a  pi< 
vocal  music  that  they  should  iiintantly  chant  it  in  truer  han 
themselves.     But  whether  this  bo  true  or  not  (it  is  at 
untrue  to  this  extent,  that  a  certain  power  of  drawing  is  ti 
penmhle  to  tlie  critic  of  art),  and  supposing  that  the  execi 
and  critical  powers  always  exist  in  some  correspoudeut  degrc 
the  same  person,  still  they  cannot  be  cultivate<l  to  the 
extent.    The  attention  required  for  the  development  of  a  t 
is  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  design  of  a  drawing,  and 
time  devoted  to  the  realization  of  a  form  is  lost  to  the  solnh 
of  a  problem.    Choice  must  at  last  be  made  between  one  and 
other  power,  as  the  principal  aim  of  life  ;  and  if  the  paiA 
should  iiud  it  necessary  sometimes  to  explain  one  of  hia  pictUi 
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words,  or  the  writer  to  illnstrftte  his  meaning  with  a  dnuving, 
skill  of  the  one  need  not  be  doubtoU  bccimsc  Jiis  logic  ia 
rie,  nor  the  sense  of  the  other  bccaune  liis  pencil  is  liHtlesa. 
rAs,  however,  it  is  aometiuiea  alleged  by  tho  opponents  of  my 
'iiiciples,  thut  I  have  never  done  (nifjtWm^,  it  is  projier  tliut 
the  reader  siiould  know  cxiictly  the  amount  of  work  for  ■which 
I  ani  answerable  in  these  illustrations.  When  an  example  is 
given  from  ui»y  of  the  vorks  of  Turner,  it  is  either  etehed  by 
myself  from  the  original  drawing,  or  engraved  from  a  drawing 
of  mine,  translating  Turner's  work  out  of  color  into  black  and 
vhitc,  aa  for  instance,  the  frontispiece  to  the  fourth  volume. 
When  a  plate  is  inscribed  as  *'  afltr'*  such  and  such  u  master,  I 
have  alwa)'3  myself  made  the  drawing,  in  black  and  white,  from 
the  original  picture ;  as,  for  iustmice,  Plato  11,  in  this  volume, 
it  lias  been  made  from  a  previously  existing  engraving,  it  ia 
jribed  with  the  name  of  the  lirst  engraver  at  the  left-hand 
it  corner;  as,  for  instance.  Plate  18,  in  Vol.  IV.  Outline 
lings  are  either  by  my  own  h.nnd  on  the  steel,  as  Plat^  12, 
and  30,  31,  in  Vol.  IV\;  or  copies  from  my  pen  drawings, 
led  by  ^Ir.  Boys,  with  a  fidelity  for  which  I  sincerely  thank 
;  one,  Plato  2'"J,  Vol.  IV.,  is  both  drawn  and  etched  by 
Boys  from  an  old  engraving.  Most  of  the  other  illustni- 
ta  are  engraved  from  my  own  studies  from  nature.  The 
r^lored  Plate  (7,  in  this  volnme)  is  from  a  drawing  e.xeonted 
great  skill  by  my  assistant,  Mr,  J.  J.  Laing,  fnim  MSS.  in 
British  Museum  ;  and  the  lithography  of  it  has  been  kindly 
?rintended  by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  whoso  renderings  of  medi- 
d  ornaments  stand,  wa,  far  as  I  know,  quite  unrivalled  in 
JDodem  art.  The  two  woodcuts  of  mediceval  design.  Figs.  1 
3,  are  also  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Litlug,  admirably  cut  by 
ByfieUl.  I  use  this  word  *'  admirably,"  nut  with  rcfercneo 
mere  delicacy  of  execution,  which  can  usually  be  hud  for 
»ey,  but  to  the  jxjrfect  (idelity  of  facsimile,  wnich  is  in  gon- 
not  to  be  had  for  money,  and  by  whicli  Miss  Byfield  hius 
id  mo  all  trouble  with  respect  to  the  numerous  woodcuts  in 
fourth  volume  ;  first,  by  her  excellent  renderings  of  various 
trtions  of  AUwrt  Durer's  woodcuts  ;  and,  secondly,  by  ropro- 
•lucing,  to  their  last  dot  or  scratch,  my  own  jwn  diagrams, 
drawn  in  general  so  roughly  that  few  wood-engravers  wonld 
re  condescended  to  cut  them  with  care,  and  yet  always  involv- 
somo  points  in  which  care  was  inilispensable.  One  or  twa 
feHlanges  have  been  permitted  in  the  arrangement  ot  llift  \iQ^V^, 
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which  make  the  text  in  these  volnmes  not  altogether  a  syininet- 
ricul  continuation  of  that  in  former  ono8.     Thus,  I  thought  it 
better  to  put  tho  numbers  of  paragraphs  always  at  the  left-hand 
Bido  of  the  page  ;  and  aa  tlie  sumnmrieH,  in  fimall  ty]>e,  appear^ 
to  me  for  the  most  part  cunibroua  and  useless,  I  have  bauisbed 
them,  except  where  there  were  complicated  divlmona  of  euhjecl 
•which  it  seemed  convenient  to  indicjite  at  the  margin.     I  am 
nut  sorry  thiui  to  carry  out  my  own  principle  of  the  sacrifice  o(l 
arcliitectural  or  constrnctive  symmetry  to  practical  service.   Thoj 
plates  are,  in  a  somewhat  unusual  way,  numbered  consecutivolyj 
througli  the  two  vohimcs,  us  L  intend  them  to  be  also  throagh^ 
tlio  fifth.     This  plan  saves  much  trouble  in  references. 

I  have  only  to  express,  in  conclusion,  my  regret  ttiat  it  haa| 
been. impossible  to  finish  the  work  within  the  limits  first  pre 
poiifd.     Having,  of  late,  found  my  designs  always  requiring  en- 
largement ill  process  of  execution,  I  will  take  care,  in  future, 
set  no  limits  whatsoever  to  any  good  intentions.     In  the  preseni 
instance  I  trust  the  reader  will  pardon  me,  as  the  later  efforts 
our  schools  of  art  have  necessarily  introduced  many  now  topic 
of  discussion. 

And  so  I  wish  him  heartily  a  happy  New  Year. 

Denmark  Ilill,  Jan.  1356. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THK  BKCEITED   OPINIONS  TOUCHIITQ  THE    "  GRAKD  STTLB.*' 

§  1.  Ix  taking  Tip  the  cine  of  an  inquiry,  now  intermitted 
/or  nearly  ten  years,  it  may  bo  well  to  do  as  a  traveller  would, 
who  had  to  recommence  an  interrupted  journey  in  a  guidoless 
country  ;  and,  aacendinrr^  as  Jt  were,  some  little  liiU  beside  our 
roud,  note  how  far  we  have  already  advanced,  and  what  pleas- 
antcst  ways  we  may  choose  for  farther  progress. 

I  endeavored,  iu  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume,  to  divide 
the  sources  of  pleasure  open  to  us  in  Art  into  certain  groups, 
which  might  convenionlly  be  studied  in  succession.  After  some 
preliminary  discussion,  it  was  concluded  (Part  L  Ohap.  m. 
§  86),  that  these  groups  wore,  in  the  main,  three  ;  consisting, 
first,  of  the  pleasures  tAken  in  perceiving  simple  resemblance  to 
Natare  (Ideas  of  Truth)  ;  secondly,  of  the  pleasures  taken  iu 
the  beauty  of  the  things  chosen  to  bo  painted  (Ideas  of  Beauty)  ; 
and,  lastly,  of  pleasures  taken  in  the  meanings  and  relations  of 
these  things  (Ideas  of  Relation). 

The  first  volume,  treating  of  the  ideas  of  Truth,  was  chiefly 
ot'cnpied  with  an  inqiiiry  into  the  various  success  with  which 
different  artists  had  represented  the  facts  of  Kature,— a.Tv  W^\t^ 
nece«8arily  coTtdacted  very  impcrfecilyy  owing  to  t\ia  \(vi:ii.^  ^"^ 
pJetorial  Wustration. 
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The  second  volume  uoarly  opened  the  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  ideus  of  Bc'rtuty  und  Rulatiou,  l>y  analysing  (as  far  as  I  wns 
aide  to  do  so)  tbe  two  faculties  of  the  limuan  uiiiid  which  mainly 
soi^X'd  8iiob  ideas  ;  namely,  the  contemplatire  and  imagiuatifs 
faculties. 

It  ri-muins  for  us  to  examine  the  varioua  success  of  artists,  , 
es|H'iMal!y  of  tlio  great  laadscape-jiaintor  wIiukc  works  have  be«i 
throngliout  our  principal  snbjoct,  in  addressing  these  facultiflt.' 
of  the  human  mind,  and  to  consider  who  among  them  has  cor 
veyed   tlie  noblest  ideas  of    beauty,  and  touched  the  dee 
sources  of  thought. 

§  ii,  I  do  not  intend,  liowovor,  now  to  pursue  the  inquiry  in,. 
a  method  so  laboriously  systematic  ;  for  the  subject  may 
Booms  to  me.  be  more  usefully  tTcutcd  by  pursuing  the  differeni 
questions  which  rise  out  of  it  just  as  they  occur  to  na,  witlioat 
too  great  fl(?rupulou8nertB  in  marking  connections,  or  insist 
on  sequences.  Much  time  is  wasted  by  human  beings,  in 
ml,  on  estiiblishmcnt  of  systems  ;  and  it  often  takes  mon 
to  master  the  intricacies  of  an  artificial  connection,  than  to 
member  the  sepanite  facts  which  are  so  carefully  connected- 
6us])ect  that  system -makers,  in  general,  are  not  of  much 
use,  each  in  his  own  domaiu,  than,  in  that  of  Pomona,  the 
women  who  tie  cherries  upon  sticks,  for  the  more  cqnvemi 
portableness  of  the  saine.  To  cultivate  well,  and  choose 
youi*  cherries,  is  of  some  importance  ;  hut  if  they  can  he  hi 
their  own  wild  way  of  clustering  about  their  crabbed  stalk,  1 
a  better  connection  for  them  than  any  other  ;  and,  if  they 
not,  then,  so  that  they  be  not  bruised,  it  makes  to  a  boy 
practical  disposition,  not  much  difference  whether  he  gets  t 
by  handfuls,  or  in  beaded  symmetry  on  the  exalting  stick, 
purpose,  therefore,  henceforward  to  trouble  myself  little 
sticks  or  twine,  but  to  arrange  my  chapters  with  a  view  to 
venient  reference,  rather  than  to  any  careful  division  of 
jects,  and  to  follow  out,  in  any  by-ways  that  may  open,  on 
hand  or  left,  whatever  question  ih  seems  useful  at  any  mO 
to  settle. 

^  3.  And,  in  the  outset,  I  find  myself  mot  by  one  whi 
ought  to  have  touched  upon  before — one  of  especial  inter 
the  present  state  of  the  Arts.     I  have  said  that  the  art  is 
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tet  which  inclndea  the  grGatest  ideas  ;  but  I  have  not  endeavored 
to  dofine  the  nature  of  this  greatness  in  the  ideas  themselves. 
We  apeak  of  great  truths,  of  great  beauties,  great  thoughts. 
What  is  it  wliich  makes  one  truth  greater  than  another,  one 
honght  great-er  than  another?  This  question  is,  I  repeat,  of 
jeculiar  importance  at  the  present  time  ;  for,  during  a  period 
iw  of  some  hundred  aud  fifty  years,  all  writers  on  Art  who 
ve  pretended  to  eminence,  have  inaisted  much  on  a  supposed 
Utinction  between  what  they  call  the  Great  and  tlie  Low 
Icfaools  ;  using  the  terms  '*  Iligli  Art,"  '*  (rreat  or  Ideal  Style,*' 
d  other  such,  as  descriptive  of  a  certain  noble  manner  of 
ting,  which  it  was  desirable  that  all  si  udenis  of  Art  should 
»  early  led  to  reverence  and  adopt ;  and  characterising  as 
Tulgur,"  or  "  low,"  or  '* realist,"  another  manner  of  painting 
conceiving,  which  it  was  equally  neccssai^  that  all  students 

bo  taught  to  avoid. 

Int  lately  tliis  established  teaching,  never  very  intelligible, 

been  gravely  called  in  ^iaestion.     The  advocates  and  Rclf- 

pofied  practisers  of  "  High  Art"  are  beginning  to  be  looked 

n  with  doubt,  and  their  peculiar  phraseology  to  bo  treated 

a  even  a  certain  degree  of  ridicule.     And  other  forms  of  Art 

partly  developed  among  ns,  which  do  not  pretend  to  be  high, 

i  rather  to  bo  strong,  healthy,  and  humble.     This  matter  of 

ghness'*   in  Art»  therefore  deserves  our  most  ciirefid  con- 

ftration.     lias  it  been,  or  is  it,  a  true  highness,  a  true  prince- 

,  or  only  a  show  of  it,  consisting  in  courtly  manners  and 

of  state  ?    Is  it  rocky  hcig}it  or  cloudy  height,  adamaut  or 

,  on  which  the  sun  of  praise  so  long  has  risen  and  set  ?    It 

be  well  at  once  to  consider  this. 

1 4.  And  first,  let  ns  get,  aa  quickly  aa  may  bo,  at  the  exact 

ug  with    which  the  advocates  of  "  High  Art"  use  that 

jwliat  obscure  and  figurative  term, 

lo  not  know  that  the  principles  in  qnestion  are  anywhere 

inctly  expressed  than  in  two  papers  in  the  Idler,  writ- 

by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  course  under   the  immediate 

iction  of  Johnson  ;  and  which  may  thus  be  considered  as  the 

ice  of  the  views  then  held  upon  the  snbject  by  tlie  artists 

:hief  skill,  aud  critics  of  most  Ecnsc,  arranged  in  a  form  so 

and  clear,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  brought  V^lote  HXi^b 
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public  for  a  morning's  entertainment.     I  cannot,  therefore/ 
seems  to  me,  da  better  than  qiioto  theao  two  letters,  or  at 
tho  imjKirtant  parte  of  them,  examining  the  exact  meaning 
each  passage  as  it  occurs.     There  arc,  in  all,  in  the  Idler  thi 
letters  on  painting,  Nob.  76,  79,  and  83  ;  of  these,  the  first 
directed  only  against  the  impertinences  of  pretended  connc 
seurs,  and  ia  as  notable  for  its  faithfulness,  as  for  its  wit,  in 
description  of  the  several  modes  of  criticism  in  an  artificial 
ignorant  state  of  society  ;  it  is  only,  tlierefore,  in  the  tvro 
papers  that  we  find  the  expression  of  tbe  doctrines  which  itj 
our  business  to  examine. 

No.  79  (Saturday,  Oct.  20th,  1759)  begins,  after  a  short 
amble,  with  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Amongst   the    painlen,  and    the  writcre  on    painting,  there  is 
maxim  liuiversAlIy  odmitU'd  and  continually  inculcateil.     Imitate  nat 
the  invariable  nile  ;  but  I  know  none  who  have  explained  in  ^hut  mi 
this  rule  is  to  1«  understood  ;  the  sequence  of  which  i?.  that  cverj'  one 
It  In  the  most  obvious  Bcose,  that  objects  are  rcprcwenUxl  iiHturulIy  when 
have  such  relief  that  Uicjy  atcm  real.     It  may  appejir  strange,  pcrUfi 
hear  this  sense  of  (he  rule  disputed  ;  but  it  must  ho  considered,  that,  if 
excellency  of  a  painter  consifiled  only  in  this  kind  of  iniiLation. 
must  lose  its  rank,  and  be  no  lon^vr  conKidercd  as  a  liberal  nrr.  and  sus 
Poetry,  this  imitation  t>eing  nearly  mechanical,  in  which  the  slowest 
tellect  is  alwaj's  sure  to  succeed  best ;  for  the  painter  of  genius  cannot  siii 
to  drudgery,  in  which  the  uiulerstaudini;  has  uo  part ;  and  what  prut 
has  the  art  to  claim  kindred  with  poetry  but  by  its  power  over  the  n 
nation  1    To  this  power  tbe  paiarer  of  genius  directs  him  ;  iu  this  senaej 
smdies  nature,  and  often  arrives  at  his  end,  even  by  being  unnatural  ia 
confined  sense  of  tlie  word.  '* 

"  Tbe  E:nind  style  of  painting  requires  this  minute  attention  lo  be 
fully  avoided,  and  must  he  kept  as  separate  from  it  as  tho  style  of 
from  that  of  liistory.     (I*oetical  ornam<uits  destroy  that  mr  of  truth 
plainness  which  ought  to  characterise  history  ;  but  the  verj'  being  of 
consists  in  dc]>aning  from  this  plain  narrative,  and  adopting  every  on 
that  will  warm  the  imagination.*)    To  dc&ire  lo  see  the  excellencies  of 
style  united — to  mingle  the  Dutch  with  the  Italian  school,  is  to  join  coot 
rieties,  which  cannot  subsist  together,  and  which  destroy  the  efficacy  of  i 


other. ' 


•I  have  put  this  sentence  in  a  parenthesis,  bocausa  it  Is  tnconaistcol' 
the  rest  of  the  statement,  and  with  the  general  teaching  of  the  paper  ;  stl 
that  which  "  attends  only  lo  Uie  invariable"  cannot  certainly  adopt  " 
ornament  (hat  will  warm  the  ira&gVualvoti." 
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i|  5.  Wo  find,  first,  from  this  interesting  passago,  that  tho 
^■er  considers  the  Dntcli  nnd  Italian  mafitors  aa  severally  rcp- 
^Sntutive  of  the  low  and  high  schools  ;  next,  that  ho  considers 
tho  Dutch  painters  us  excelling  in  a  moehunicitl  iniltiition,  "  in 
which  tho  slowest  intellect  is  always  snro  to  succeed  best ;"  and, 
thirdly,  thut  he  considers  the  Italian  painters  iis  excelling  in  a 
jtyle  wliich  corresponds  to  that  of  imaginative  poetry  in  litera- 
■^  and  wliich  haa  an  ezchisive  right  to  be  called  the  grand 

I  wish  that  it  were  in.  my  power  entirely  to  concur  with  tho 

miter,  and  to  enforce  this  opinion  tlms  distinctly  stated.  I 
bate  never  been  a  zealoii^j  partisan  of  the  Dutch  School,  and 
ihoald  rejoice  in  claiming  Beynolda's  authority  for  the  assertion, 
that  their  manner  was  one  "  in  which  the  slowest  intellect  was 
ilwoys  sure  to  succeed  best."  liut  before  his  authority  can  bo 
D  claimed,  we  must  observe  exactly  tho  meaning  of  tho  assertion 
tself,  and  separate  it  from  tlie  company  of  some  otlicrs  not  per- 
iftps  so  admissible.  Firet,  1  say,  we  must  observe  Ucynolds's 
aact  meaning,  for  (though  tho  assertion  may  at  lirst  appear 
imgular)  a  man  who  uses  acenrate  language  is  always  more 
Mblo  to  misinterpretation  than  one  who  is  careless  in  lils  ex- 
ffessions.  We  may  assume  that  the  latter  nieatis  very  nearly 
rhat  we  at  first  suppose  him  to  mean,  for  words  which  have 
»cn  uttered  without  thought  may  be  received  without  examU 
ation.  But  when  a  writer  or  speaker  may  be  fairly  supposed 
a  have  considered  his  expressions  carefully,  and,  after  having 
levolvcd  a  number  of  terms  in  his  mind,  to  have  chosen  the  oni> 
which  exactlif  means  tho  thing  he  intends  to  say,  we  may  be 
usnred  that  what  costs  him  time  to  select,  will  require  from  us 
imc  to  understand,  and  that  wc  shall  do  him  wrong,  unless  wc 
«Qse  to  reflect  how  tho  word  wliich  he  has  actually  employed' 
iiffcrs  from  other  words  wliich  it  socnis  he  mighl  liavoomployciL 
k  thus  constantly  happens  thut  persons  themselves  uuaecus- 
omed  to  think  clearly,  or  speak  correctly,  misunderstand  a 
ojpcal  and  careful  writer,  and  aro  actually  in  more  danger  of 
K)ing  misled  by  luiiguage  which  is  measured  and  precise,  than 
ly  that  which  is  loose  and  iuuccurate. 

§  6.  Now,  in  the  instance  before  us,  a  person  not  accustomed 
0  good  writing  might  very  rashly  conclude,  that  when  Kcyuolda 
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spoke  of  the  Dutch  School  as  one  '*  in  whinh  the  slowest  int«1 

lecti  was  sure  to  «uccec<l  ht«st,'*  he  meant  to  say  that  every  sn< 
ceesfnl  Dutch  painter  was  a  fool.     Wo  have  no  right  to  take  hil 
assertion  in  that  sense.    ITe  says,  the  slowest  intellect.     Wo  have 
no  right  to  assume  titan  lie  meant  the  weakest.     For  it  is  true, 
that  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  Dutch  style,  a  man  has  need  of 
qualities  of  mind  eminently  deliherato  and  sustained.     He  must 
be  possessed  of  patience  rather  than  of  power  ;  and  must  feel  uo 
weariness  in  contemplating  the  expression  of  a  single  thougl 
for  several  months  together.     As  opposed  to  the  changeful  enei 
gics  of  the  imaj^ination,  these  mental  characters  may  be  properlj 
spokjm  of  as  under  the  general  term — slowness  of  intellect.    Bi 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  necessarily  those  of  weak 
or  foolish  men. 

We  observe  however,  farther,  that  the  imitation  which  Bey- 
nolds  supposes  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Dutch  School  is  that 
which  gives  to  objects  such  relief  that  they  seem  real,  and  that 
he  then  speaks  of  this  art  of  realistic  imitation  as  corresponding 
to  history  in  literature.  I^| 

§  7.  Reynolds,  therefore,  seems  to  class  these  dull  works  <^H 
the  Dutch  School  under  a  general  head,  to  which  they  are  not 
commonly  referred — that  of  Ifhtorical  painting ;  while  he 
speaks  of  the  works  of  the  Italian  School  not  as  historicul,  but 
as  poetical  painting.  His  next  sentence  will  farther  manifest 
his  meaning. 

'*  The  Italian  attends  only  to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  g:ciieral  idc 
which  are  fixed  nnU  icherent  in  universal  nature  ;  the  Diilr.Ii,  on  the  contrarj 
lo  literal  trutii  and  minute  exactness  in  the  detail,  as  I  may  say,  of  natui 
madidc<l  by  accident.     The  attention  to  these  petty  peculiarities  is  the  very 
O-ause  of  tliU  naturalness  so  much  udinired  iu  the  Dutch  piulureB,  which, 
if  we  suppow  it  to  be  a  beauty,  is  certainly  of  a  lower  onler.  which  ouifht 
lo  give  place  to  a  beuuly  of  a  superior  kind,  since  one  cannot    be   oX 
lained  but  by  deparlin;^  froni  Ihe  otlier. 

"  Tf  my  opinion  was  iL<ked  roncRming  the  works  of  Miehael  Angch 
wholhor  they  would  receive  any  advantage  from  possessint;  this  mcclumici 
merit,  I  should  not  scruple  to  say,  they  would  not  only  receive  no  udvan* 
tage,  but  woultl  lose,  in  a  great  meaaure.  the  elTL-ct  which  they  now  have  on 
every  mind  susceptible  of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His  works  amy  be  said  to  be 
nil  t^nitis  jmdsonl;  and  why  should  they  be  loaded  with  heavy  niatt«i 
Mh!cb  am  only  counteract  his  purpose  hy  retarding  the  progress  of 
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Exomining  carefully  this  and  tlio  procediug  passage,  wo  find 
|ihCAatbor'a  unmistakublo  moaning  to  bo,  that  Dotch  painting 
bA(Wory  ;  attending  to  iifccral  trutli  and  "  minuto  cxaotncsK  in 
tlie  details  uf  nature  njoditicd  by  accident.'*  That  Italian  paint- 
ing is  poetry,  attending  only  to  the  invariable  ;  and  that  worka 
'Vbieh  attend  only  to  the  invariable  arc  full  of  genius  and  bouI  ; 
[but  that  literal  truth  and  exaot  detail  are  "  heavy  matter  which. 
Jtarda  the  progress  of  the  imagination." 
§  8.  This  being  then  indisputably  what  Reynolds  means  to 
us,  let  us  think  a  little  whether  he  is  in  all  respects  right, 
first,  as  ho  compares  hie  two  kinds  of  painting  to  history 
)oetry,  let  us  sec  liow  poetry  and  history  themselves  differ, 
}ir  use  of  variable  and  tnvariahte  details.  I  am  writing  at 
idow  which  commands  a  view  of  the  hcud  of  the  Lake  of 
ira  ;  and  as  I  look  up  from  my  i)apor,  to  coiisitlcr  this  point, 
3,  beyond  it,  a  blue  breadtli  of  softly  moving  water,  and 
'outline  of  the  mountains  above  Chillon,  bathed  in  mora- 
mist     The  first  verses  which  naturally  como  into  my  mind 


"  A  thoustind  feet  in  depth  hulow 
The  mftfisy  wiitera  meet  and  flow  ; 
So  far  the  fathom  liue  wus  sent 
"From  Oliilluu'i)  Bnow-whitc  biUtlement." 

!t  ufl  see  in  wluit  manner  this  poetical  statement  is  distin- 
led  from  a  historical  one. 

is  distingiiislictl  from  a  truly  historical  statement,  first,  in 
ig  simply  false.     The  water  under  the  castle  of  Chillon  is 
a  thousand  feet  deep,  nor  anything  like  it*     Ucrein,  eer- 
ly,  these  lines  fulfil  Reynolds*s  first  requirement  in  poetry, 
it  it  should  bo  inattentive  to  literal  truth  and  miuulc  exact- 
in  detail.*'     In  order,  however,  to  make  our  comparisoa 
)ro  closely  in  other  points,  let  us  assume  that  what  is  staled  is 
idecd  a  fact,  and  Ibat  it  was  to  be  recorded,  first  historically, 
then  poetically. 
Historically  stating  it,  then,  we  should  siiy  :  *'  The  lake  waa 

•  ">IM.  Mallet  cl  Piclct,  sc  trouvant  siirlolacaiiprfisdu  chateau deChil- 
le  0  Aoiit,  1774,  jUougercnf.  A  In  profondcur  de  812  pieds  de  un  thermo- 
s,"  Ac. — Savksuiie.  Voyage*  dans  h:s  AljiSi,  chap.  ii.  %  83.    It  appears 
the  next  paragraph,  that  the  thermometer  was  "  au  fond  du  luc" 
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sounded  from  the  walls  of  the  caatlo  of  Chillon,  and  found  to  bo^ 
a  thousand  feet  deep/' 

Now,  if  RoyfioldB  he  right  in  his  idea  of  the  difference  b 
tween  history  and  p<M?try,  we  shall  find  that  T?yron  leaves  out  o; 
this  statement  certain  wrtnecessary  details,  and  i^tains  only  the 
invapiable, — that  is  to  say,  the  points  which  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
and  castle  of  Ohillon  have  in  common  with  all  other  lakes  and 
castles. 

Let  ns  hear,  therefore. 


1 


A  tliousaad  feet  in  depth  below. ' 


d 


"  Below  ?"  Here  is,  at  a]l  events,  a  word  added  (instead  of 
anything  being  taken  away)  ;  invariable,  certainly  in  the  case  of 
lakes,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  ■ 

*'  The  mosay  waters  meet  and^ow.*'  ' 

"Massy!"  why  massy?  Because  deep  water  is  heavy.  Tl« 
word  is  a  good  word,  bub  it  is  assuredly  an  added  detail,  an^ 
expresses  a  diameter,  not  which  the  Lake  of  Geneva  has  ii 
common  with  all  other  lakes,  but  which  it  has  in  distinctioi 
from  those  which  are  naiTow  or  shallow. 

g9.   "Meet  and  flow."     Why  meet  and  flow?     Partly  to" 
make  up  a  rhyme  ;  partly  to  tell  us  that  the  watei*a  are  forceful^ 
OS  well  as  massy,  and  changeful  as  well  as  deep.     Observe, 
farther  addition  of  details,  and  of  details  more  or  loss  peculif 
to  the  spt)t,  or,  according  to  Rcyuolds's  definitiun,  of  **  Iieav^ 
matter,  retarding  the  progress  of  the  imagination." 

"  So  far  the  fathom  line  was  sent" 

Why  fathom  line  ?  All  lines  for  sounding  are  not  fathom 
Hues.  If  the  lake  was  ever  sounded  from  Chillon,  it  was  prob- 
ably sounded  in  metres,  not  fathoms.  This  is  an  addition  of 
another  particular  detail,  in  which  the  only  comjilianeo  wil 
Etnuolds's  requirement  is,  that  there  is  some  chance  of  its  beinj 
an  inaccurate  one. 

"  Prom  Chilloa's  ^oow-white  batUement*' 

TF7i/ snow-white  ?    Because  castle  batUcmcnts  are  not  nsuij 
a/Zf  snow-white.     This  is  anotUoi  aOiiift^  ^t\,iiS\»  ;«yi  a  dot 
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quite  pecnliar  to  Chillon,  and  therefore  exactly  the  most  strik- 
ing word  in  the  whole  passage. 

"Battlement!*'  why  battlement?  Beciinse  all  walls  have 
not  battlements,  and  the  addition  of  the  t<^rm  marks  the  castle 
to  be  not  merely  a  prison,  but  a  forti*ess. 

This  is  a  cnrioua  result.     Instead  of  finding,  as  we  expected, 
the  poetry  distinguished  from  tins  history  hv  the  omission  of 
ils,  wo  find  it  consist  entirely  in  the  adilUion  of  details  ; 
instead  of  being  characterixed  by  regard  only  of  the  in- 
iable,  we  find  ita  whole  power  to  consist  in  the  clear  expres- 
of  what  is  singnlar  and  particular  I 

10.  The  reader  may  pursue  the  investigation  for  himself  in 
instances.  Ho  ^ill  find  in  every  case  that  a  poetical  is 
giiished  from  a  merely  historical  statement,  not  by  being 
vague,  but  more  specific,  and  it  might,  therefore,  at  first 
that  our  author's  comparison  should  be  simply  reversed, 
that  the  Dutch  School  should  be  called  poetical,  and  the 
n  historical.  But  xho  term  poetical  does  not  ajipear  very 
ioable  to  the  generality  of  Dutch  painting ;  and  a  little 
tion  \\\\\  show  us,  that  if  the  Italians  represent  only  the 
iablo,  they  cannot  be  properly  compared  even  to  historians. 
\x  that  whieli  is  incapable  of  change  has  no  history,  and 
loorda  wliich  state  only  the  invariable  need  not  bo  written,  and 
iWd  not  be  read. 

§  11.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  our  author  has  entangled 
iinself  in  some  grave  fuUacy,  by  introducing  this  idea  of  in- 
Rriablcncss  as  forming  a  distinction  between  poetical  and  bis- 
frical  art.  What  the  fallacy  is,  we  shall  discover  as  we  pro- 
sed ;  but  as  an  invading  army  should  not  leave  an  untakcn 
krtross  in  its  rear,  we  must  not  go  on  with  our  inquiry  into  the 
lews  of  Reynolds  until  we  have  settled  satisfactorily  the  qnes- 
On  already  suggested  to  us,  in  what  the  essence  of  poetical 
itatment  really  consists.  For  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  cer- 
inly  involves  the  addition  of  specific  details,  it  cannot  be  sim- 
y  that  addition  which  turns  the  history  into  poetry.  For  it  is 
Srfectly  possible  to  add  any  number  of  detiiils  to  a  historical 
atement,  and  to  make  it  more  prosaic  with  every  added  word. 
for  instance,  "  The  lake  wjis  sounded  out  of  a  flat-bottomed 
^t,  near  the  crab  tree  at  the  corner  of  t.!\e  kitchoft-^aTt^^-'W, 
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and  was  found  to  be  a  tbooBand  feet  nine  inches  deep,  irith 
muddy  bottom.'*  It  tlitis  appears  that  it  is  not  tho  multiplii 
tion  of  details  whiclt  constitufccfi  poetry  ;  nor  their  subtracti 
wliich  constitutes  liistory  ;  but  tliat  thci'C  must  be  somethioi 
eitlicr  in  the  nature  of  tho  details  themselves,  or  tike  nioihoil 
using  tliem,  which  invests  them  with  poetical  ]>ower  or  histon 
propriety. 

g  1:2.  It  seems  to  Die,  and  may  seem  to  the  reader,  srian 
that  we  should  need  to  ask  the  question,  *'  What  is  poetry 
Here  is  a  word  we  have  been  using  all  our  lives,  and,  I  supji 
with  a  very  distinct  idea  attached  to  it ;  and  when  I  am  m 
called  upon  to  give  a  doliuitiou  of  this  idea,  I  liud  myscli  ati 
pause.  What  is  more  singular,  I  do  not  at  present  rccol 
hearing  tlie  cjuestion  often  asked,  thoagh  surely  it  is  a 
natural  one  ;  and  I  never  recollect  hearing  it  answered,  or 
attempted  to  bo  answered.  In  general,  people  shelter  th 
selves  under  metaphors,  and  while  wo  hear  poetry  described 
an  utterance  of  tlie  soul,  an  effusion  of  Divinity,  or  voice 
nature,  or  in  other  terms  eciually  elevated  and  obscure,  wo  no 
attain  anything  like  a  definite  explanation  of  tlie  characi 
which  actually  distinguishes  it  from  prose. 

g  13.  I  come,  after  some  embarrassment,  to  the  conclnsi 
that  poetry  is  "  the  suggestion,  by  tho  imagination,  of  nol 
grounds  for  the  noble  emotions."    I  mean,  by  the  noble  emU 
tions,  those  four  ju-ineipal  sacred  passions — Love,  Vene 
Admiration,  uud  Joy  (tliis  latter  especially,  if  unselfish) 
their  opposites — Uatred,   Indignation  (or  Scorn),  Horror, 
Grief, — this  last,  when  unselfish,  becoming  Compassion, 
passions  in  their  various  combinations  constitute  what  is  o^! 
"poetical  feeling,"  when  they  are  felt  on  noble  groundj-, 
is,  on  great  and  true  grounds.     Indignation,  for  instance,  i» 
poetical  feeling,  if  excited  by  serious  injury  ;  but  it  is  not 
poetical  feeling  if  entertained  on  being  cheated  out  of  ns 
sum  of  money.     It  is  very  possible  the  manner  of  the  cheat 
have  been  such  as  to  justify  considurable  indignation  ;:  b 
feeling  is  nevertheless  not  pnetiral  unless  the  grounds  o 
loi'ge  as  well  as   just.      In  like  manner,  energetic  adruinitii 
may  be  excited  in  certain  minds  l)y  a  display  of  fireworks,  Of! 
street  of  handsome  shops  ;  but  the  feeling  is  not  poetical; 
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canse  the  gronnds  of  it  are  fttlso,  and  thcroforo  ignoble.     There 
is  in  reality  nothiug  to  deserve  admiration  either  in  the  firing  of 
jwckots  of  gunpowder,  or  in  tlio  display  of  the  stocks  of  ware- 
houses.     But  admiration  excited  by  tJic  budding  of  a  tlowcr  is  a 
poetical  feeling,  because  it  is  impossible  that  this  manifestation 
of  spiritual  power  and  vital  beauty  can  ever  be  enough  admired. 
g  14.  Parther,  it  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  poetry  that 
the  grounds  of  these  feelings  should  be  furnished  by  the  imagi- 
nation.    Poetical  feeling,  that  ia  to  say,  mci-o  noble  emotion,  is 
not  poetry.     It  is  happily  inherent  in  all  human  nature  deserv- 
ing tht^  name,  and  is  fouud  often  to  bu  purest  in  the  least  sophis- 
ticated.    But  th«  power  of  assembling,  by  the  help  of  the  lifutgi- 
ftatinn,  such  images  as  will  excite  these  feelings,  ia  the  power  of 
the  poet  or  literally  of  the  '*  Maker."  * 


*  Take,  for  inataaca,  tlie  iMJimliful  stanza  ia  the  *'  Affliction  of  Marga- 
ret:" 

■'  I  look  for  ghnsts,  lint  none  will  forca 
Their  way  to  me.     'Tls  falsely  siUd 
Tbat  evLT  there  was  Intercourse 

Iktwcen  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 
For,  surlily  llicn.  I  should  hiive  sight 
Of  Iilni  I  wait  for.  day  luid  night, 
With  love  and  longing  infinite." 

This  we  call  Poetry,  because  it  is  invented  or  mdidn  hy  the  writer,  enter- 
iLg  into  the  miud  of  ft  siipposoil  person.  Ne^.  take  an  in^ttince  of  the 
iduul  feeling  truly  experienced  and  simply  expressed  by  a  x&\\  person. 

"  Nothing  fnir|^)rised  me  morcUum  awomiin  of  Argentifire,  whone  cottage 
I  wont  into  to  ask  for  milk,  as  I  came  dowu  from  Uie  glacier  of  Argenti^re, 
to  the  mouth  of  -Marcli,  1764.  An  epidemic  dysentery  had  prevuilnd  in  the 
village,  and,  a  few  months  before,  had  taken  away  from  bcr,  hi.*T  fiUber,  her 
biis^bimd,  and  bcr  brothers,  so  that  she  wits  left  alone,  with  three  chtldron  In 
the  cradle  Her  face  had  something  nobie  in  it.  and  its  expression  l»ore  the 
fleal  of  a  calm  luid  profound  sorrow.  After  having  given  me  milk,  shoa-ked 
me  whence  I  came,  and  what  I  ciuue  there  to  do,  so  early  In  the  year, 
TiVTien  Khe  knew  that  T  was  of  Geneva,  she  said  to  me.  '  she  could  not 
bdifive  that  all  ProTc«rants  were  lost  souh ;  that  there  were  many  honest 
pcfiplft  nmong  us,  and  that  God  was  too  good  and  too  great  to  condi^mn  all 
Without  distinction.'  Then,  after  a  moment  of  reflection,  she  added,  in 
dttklng  her  bead,  *  But.  that  which  is  very  strange.  i.s  that  of  so  maay  vba 
have  gone  away,  none  hare  ever  remrncd.  I.'  she  adiVeiX,  wV\.\v  'atv  t^vr*;*-; 
•Inu  of  ^nef.  'who  have  so  mourned  my  husband  tviid  va^  VixoWfct^, •»«> 
Mtronertr  t^mstil  to  think  of  them,  who  every  mg\\t  coii\ux*i  VXvesft. 
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Now  this  power  of  exciting  the  emotions  depends  of  connflj 
on  the  richness  of  the  imagination,  and  on  its  choice  of  thoaei 
images  which,  in  combinatiou,  will  bo  most  effective,  or,  for  thai 
particular  work  tfl  bo  done,  most  lit.     And  it  is  altogether  ira* 
possible  for  a  writer  not  endowed  with  invention  to  coneeireJ 
what  tools  u  true  poet  will  make  nao  of,  or  in  what  way  he  villi 
-apply  them,  or  what  unexpected  results  ho  will  bring  out  by j 
thnm  ;  so  that  it  is  rain  to  say  that  the  details  of  poetry  ought] 
to  possess,  or  over  do  possess,  auy  dejinile  character.     GeneniUW 
8p<»aking,  poetry  runs  into  finer  aud  more  delicate  details  tlma 
prose  ;  but  the  details  are  not  poetical  because  they  are  mnraj 
delicate,  bat  because  they  aro  employed  so  as  to  bring  onim\ 
affecting  residt.     For  instance,  no  one  but  a  true  poet  woali 
have  thought  of  exciting  our  pity  for  a  bereaved  father  bydfi 
Boribiug  his  way  of  locking  the  door  of  his  house  : 

"  Perhaps  to  Uiaiself,  at  that  moment  he  said, 
Tho  key  I  must  take,  for  my  EUun  is  dead  ; 
But  uf  iLi-s  in  itiy  eur»  not  a  word  did  he  speak, 
And  he  went  to  Uio  chaA6  with  a  tear  on  his  cheek.*' 

In  like  manner,  in  piiiuting,  it  is  altogether  impossible  tosaj 
beforehand  what  details  a  great  painter  may  make  poetical  bj 
his  use  of  them  to  excite  noble  emotions  :  and  wc  shall,  thoi 
fore,  find  presently  that  a  painting  is  to  bo  classed  in  the 
or  inferior  schools,  not  according  to  the  kind  of  details  w" 
represents,  bnt  according  to  the  uses  for  which  it  employs  tbem^ 

§  15.  It  is  only  farther  to  be  noticed,  that  infinite  confusioi 
has  been  introduced  into  this  subject  by  the  careless  aud  ilk 
cal  custom  of  opposing  painting  to  poetry,  instead  of  rcgardii 
poetry  as  consisting  in  a  noble  use,  whether  of  colors  or  wor 
(  Painting  is  properly  to  be  opposed  to  speaking  or  tvriling,  bui 
not   to   poetry.     Both  painting  and  speaking  are  methods 

bescechings  to  tell  mo  where  they  aro,  and  in  what  slato  they  nre  1 
surely,  if  Uiey  lived  jinywlicre,  Uiey  would  not  leave  me  thus  !  But. 
haps,"  she  addeil.  '  I  am  not  wortliy  of  this  kiuducss,  perhaps  the  pure 
Innocent  Bpirita  r>f  thnse  ehiUlrcn,'  and  she  looked  at  the  cmdle.  '  may  hn 
their  preseuce.  and  the  joy  which  is  denied  to  Tne.'  " — Sacbsche.  V&yaa 
dan*  k^  Alpet,  chap.  xxiv. 

Tliia  we  do  not  nail  Poetry,  merely  because  U  is  nut  invented,  but 
true  utt«ninec  of  a  real  person. 
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exprefiBiou.     Poetry  ia  the  employment  of  either  for  the  noblest 
pnrpostifi. 

§  Hi.  This  question  being  thns  far  determine  I,  we  may  jtro- 
ceod  with  our  paper  in  the  Idler. 

'*  1i  is  very  difflcuU  to  dolcrmine  the  exact  decree  of  enthusiasm  ihat  ih© 
arts  nf  painting  aod  poutrj'  may  admit.  There  may,  perbiipB,  be  too  great 
iiKlulgence  aa  well  as  l'>o  great  u  restraint  of  imujrination  ;  if  the  one  pro- 
duces incohertnt  ninuslers,  the  other  produces  what  is  fuJI  us  l>ad,  lifeless 
insipidity.  Au  iutimutc  knowledge  of  the  passions,  and  good  sense,  but  not 
common  sense,  must  ut  hust  determine  il^  limits.  It  has  been  thought, 
tod  I  believe  with  ren.son.  that  Michael  Angclo  sometimes  tnmsgressed 
those  limits  ;  and,  I  think,  I  have  seen  figures  of  him  of  wliich  it  wjis  very 
difficult  to  dotermhie  whether  Ihcy  were  in  the  higliest  degree  BuhlUne  or 
extremely  ridiculous.  Such  faults  may  be  said  to  be  the  ebullitions  of 
genius ;  but  at  least  he  had  this  merit,  that  he  never  was  insipid,  and 
whatever  passion  his  works  may  exeite,  they  will  always  escape  contempt. 

"  What  I  have  had  under  consideration  is  Uie  suhlimest  stylu,  parlicu- 
Itrly  thatof  Jtichiiel  Augelo,  the  Homer  of  painting.  Other  kinds  may  admit 
of  Uiis  Duturiiluciiis,  whit:h  of  tlie  lowest  kind  in  tlie  chief  merit  ;  but  iu 
painting,  as  in  poetry,  the  highest  style  luis  Uie  least  of  common  nature." 

From  this  passage  we  giitLer  tlii'ee  important  indications  of 
the  snpposed  natiu-e  of  the  Great  Style.  That  it  is  the  work  of 
men  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm.  That  it  is  like  llie  writing  of 
Homer;  and  that  it  has  as  little  aa  possible  of  ''common 
nAttire"  in  it. 

§  17.  First,  it  is  produced  hy  men  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm. 
l*hat  is,  by  men  wlio  feel  strongly  and  nohhj  ;  for  wo  do  not  call 
a  strong  feeling  of  envy,  jealousy,  or  ambition,  enthusiasm. 
That  is,  therefore,  by  men  who  feel  poetically.  This  much  wo 
may  admit,  I  tJiInk,  with  perfect  safety.  Great  art  is  jirodnced 
by  men  who  feel  acutely  and  nobly  ;  and  it  is  in  some  sort  an  ' 
eipreesion  of  this  pergonal  feeling.  We  can  easily  conceive  that 
there  may  be  a  sntficiently  marked  tlistinction  between  such  art, 
and  that  which  is  produced  by  men  who  do  not  feel  at  all,  but 
who  rcprodnee,  though  ever  so  accurately,  yet  coldly,  like  human 
Mirrors,  the  scenes  which  pass  before  their  eyes. 

§  18.  Secondly,  Great  Art  is  like  the  writing  of  TTomor,  and 
ihis  chiefly  because  it  has  little  of  "  common  natvue"  m'\^,.    Ns^ 
we  not  clearly  informed  what  ia  meant  hy  comTaou  TvtvVwc^i  \^J 
Hm  pas8dg&-    Homer  seems  to  describe  a  great  dc«i\  ol  n<\\o!^  " 
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common  ; — cookery,  for  insUnce,  very  carefully  in  all  iU  pi 
CC880S.     I  suppose  the  passage  in  tlic  Iliad  which,  on  the  vhni 
hua  cxciUxl  most  lulmiration.  is  that  which  dcscrihos  a  wifo 
sorrow  lit  parting  from  her  husband,  and  a  child's  fright  at  i 
father's  helmet  ;  and  I  hope,  at  least,  the  former  feeling 
bo  considered  **  common  mitnre."     But   the  true  greatness 
Homer's  style  is,  doubtless,  held  by  our  author  to  cousitst  iu 
imaginations  of  things  not  only  uncommon  but  impossiblt3  \m 
as  spirits  in  brazen  armor,  or  monsters  with  heads  of  men 
bodies  of  beasts),  and  in  his  occasional  delineations  of  thehu 
character  and  form  in  their  ntmost,  or  heroic,  strength  and  Infant 
We  gather  then  on  the  whole,  that  a  painter  in  the  Great  Stjl^ 
must  be  enthusiastic,  or  fnll  of  emotion,  and  must  paint 
liumun  form  in  its  utmost  strength  ajid  beauty,  and  perliaj 
certain  im])osisible  forms  besides,  iial>lo  by  persona  not  in 
equally  enthusiastic  state  of  mind  to  bo  looked  upon  as  in6< 
degree  absurd.     Tliis  I  presume  to  be  Keynolda'e  meaning,  aB' 
to  bo  all  that  ho  intends  us  to  gather  from  his  comjuirison 
the  Great  Style  with  the  writings  of  Homer.     But  if  thateo: 
pariaon  be.a  just  one  in  all  respects,  surely  two  other  corollari 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  it,  namely, — iirst,  that  these  Heroic 
Impossible  images  are  to  be  mingled  with  others  very  unhe 
and  very  possible  ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  representation 
the  Heroic  or  Impossible  forms,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
\n  finishing  the  details^  so  that  u  painter  must  not  be  satisfifl 
with  painting  well  the  countenance  and  the  body  of  his  h 
but  ought  to  Epond  the  greatest  part  of  hia  time  (as  Homer 
greatest  number  of  verses)  in  elaborating  the  sculptured  pai 
on  his  shield. 

§  19.  Let  us,  however,  proceed  with  our  paper. 

*'  One  may  vcr\-  snfcly  ri>commGnd  n  little  more  enthusiasm  to  the 
painttTS  ;  t no  much  is  rerta-inly  uot  the  vlco  of  the  present  age.  The  J 
iaus  seem  to  huvc  been  cDutiumilly  liecliuiug  iu  Ihid  respect,  from  lUe' 
of  Hichaol  xViigclo  to  Ihut  of  Curio  ^Tnralti.  and  from  Lbenco  to  tbe 
balbuij  of  iusipidity  to  which  they  are  now  sunk,  so  that  them  is  no  nei 
remarking,  tlint  wht^re  1  meiitiont'd  tlio  lUiIifin  painters  la  opposition 
Dutch,  I  mean  not  the  moderns,  but  the  bends  of  tbe  old  liomaa  undf 
nlan  acIiooU  ;  nor  did  I  mean  to  luchide,  in  my  idea  of  on  lt;Uiaa 
tlie  Venetian  school,  which  may  IfC  snid  (o  he  ihi  Dutch  }mH  of  ih^ 
ffenitis     I  have  only  to  add  a  word  of  advice  to  the  painters,  that.  boWB 
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caroulli'nt  l\wy  mny  lift  \n  pninlinft  naturnlly,  they  W&iiKI  not  fiACtor  thom< 
solve*  very  much  upon  it :  and  to  the  counoUscurs,  that  whcD  ihey  see  a 
cut  or  a  lidtlk-  ihuuIcmI  bu  Ihiuly,  tliut,  us  lUe  phruseiH.  it  lookd  us  if  you  could 
titkc  it  up.  liwy  wouli]  nnt  Fi>r  that  ruiiM)u  imuiedlutely  compare  the  painter 
to  Ji^UTiwIlc  ami  ^IichHi'l  Aii<r(.|o." 

In  tliis  passage  tliere  are  four  ])oinl;s  fiTiiefly  to  be  remarked. 
The  first,  that  in  the  year  17.)9,  thw  Italian  painters  were,  in 
our  aiithor*a  oi)iuioii,  sunk  iu  the  very  hathos  of  insipidity.  The 
second,  that  the  Venetian  puinterR,  i.  e,  Titian,  Tintoret,  and 
ToroneaCj  are,  in  our  autlior's  opinion,  to  be  classed  with  the 
Dntch  ;  that' is  to  say,  are  painters  in  a  style  '*in  wliich  the 
slowest  intellect  is  always  sure  to  sticcood  best."  Thirdly,  that 
painting  natui'ully  in  nut  a  diffitiult  tiling,  nor  one  on  whi<!h  a 
puinl^er  should  pride  himself.  And,  finally,  that  connoisseurs, 
seeing  a  cat  or  a  fiddle  successfully  painted,  ought  not  therefore 
immediately  to  compare  the  painter  to  Rjiphael  or  Michael 
Angelo. 

Yet  Rjiphael  painted  fiddles  very  carefully  in  the  fore^oimd 
of  his  St.  Cecilia, — so  carefully,  that  they  quite  look  as  if  they 
might  be  taken  up.  So  carefully,  that  I  never  yet  looked  at  the 
picture  without  wishing  that  somebody  would  take  them  up,  and 
out  of  the  way.  And  I  am  under  a  very  strong  persuasion  that 
Raphael  did  not  thiuk  painting  *'  naturally"  an  easy  thing.  It 
will  be  well  to  examine  into  this  point  a  little  ;  and  for  the 
present,  with  the  reader's  permission,  we  will  paaa  over  the  first 
two  statements  in  this  passage  (touching  the  character  of  Italian 
art  in  1759,  and  of  Tenetian  art  in  general),  and  immediately 
examine  some  of  the  cvideucc  existing  as  to  the  real  dignity  of 
"natural  *'  painting — that  is  to  say,  of  painting  carried  to  the 
point  at  which,  it  reaches  a  deceptive  appearance  of  reality. 
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§  1.  Is  the  ontset  of  this  inqaiiy,  the  reader  mnst  thorongli- 
]y  undorstjind  that  we  are  not  now  considering  what  is  toliej 
painted,  but  how  far  it  is  to  be  painted.  Not  whether  Raphael 
docs  ng]»t  in  representing  angels  playing  npon  violina,  «t 
whether  Veronese  does  right  in  allowing  cats  and  monkeys  to; 
join  the  company  of  kings  :  but  whether,  supposing  the  saV 
jects  rightly  chosen,  they  ought  on  the  canvas  to  look  like  re«I 
angels  with  reiil  violins,  and  substantial  eats  looking  at  rerttabU] 
kings ;  or  only  like  imaginary  angels  with  soundless  viulioifj 
ideal  cats,  and  unsubstantial  kings. 

Now,  from  the  first  moment  when  painting  began  to  be«| 
aubject  of  litriniry  inquiry  and  general  criticism^  I  cannot  re- 
member any  writer,  not  professedly  ai'tistical,  who  has  not»] 
more  or  less,  in  one  part  of  liis  book  or  another,  coimtenancfld] 
the  idea  that  the  ^reat  end  of  art  is  to  produce  a  deceptirtl 
resemblance  of  reality.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  we  shall  fiii'li 
the  writers,  through  many  pages,  explaining  principles  of  ideftlj 
beauty,  and  pruf^^-ssing  great  delight  in  the  evidences  of  imiigi- 
nation.  But  whenever  a  picture  is  to  be  definitely  described, —l 
whenever  the  writer  desires  to  convey  to  others  some  impression 
of  an  extraordinary  excellence,  all  praise  is  wound  up  with  son* 
Buch  statements  as  these  :  *'  It  was  so  exquisitely  painted  tlwt 
yon  expected  the  figures  to  move  and  speak  ;  you  approached  thfii 
ilowers  to  enjoy  their  smell,  and  stretched  your  hand  towani^j 
tlie  fruit  which  hnd  fallen  from  the  branches.  You  sliruri 
back  lest  the  sword  of  the  warrior  should  indeed  descendi 
tamed  away  yonr  head  that  you  might  not  witness  the 
of  the  expiring  martyr  !'* 

§  2.  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  language  such 
will  be  found  to  be  merely  a  clumsy  effort  to  convey  to  othewl 
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sense  of  the  admiration,  of  which  the  writer  does  not  under- 
stiiTid  the  real  chubb  in  himself.  A  person  is  attracted  to  a 
picture  by  the  beanty  of  its  color,  interested  by  the  liveliness 
of  its  story,  and  touched  by  certain  coimteuauces  or  details 
which  remind  him  of  frienda  wliom  lie  lovetl,  for  scenes  in 
which  he  delighted.  Ho  naturally  supposes  that  wbat  ^ivcs  him 
so  mnch  pleaimre  mnst  be  a  notable  example  of  the  painter's 
sldll  ;  bnt  he  is  ashamed  to  confcHs,  or  perhaps  does  not  know, 
that  he  is  so  much  a  child  as  to  be  fond  of  bright  colors  and 
amusing  incidents  ;  and  he  is  quite  unconscious  of  the  associa- 
tions which  have  so  secret  and  inevitiiblc  a  power  over  his  heart. 
Ho  casts  about  for  the  cause  of  his  delight,  and  can  discover  no 
other  than  that  he  thought  the  picture  like  reality. 

§  3.  In  another,  pcrhajis  a  still  hirger  number  of  cases,  such 
lano^iage  will  be  fonnd  to  be  that  of  simple  ignorance — the 
ignorance  of  persons  whose  position  in  life  compels  them  to 
apeak  of  art,  witliout  having  any  real  enjoyment  of  it.  It  is 
iiiescnsably  required  from  people  of  the  M*orld,  that  they  should 
8eo  merit  in  Claudes  and  Titians  ;  and  tho  only  merit  which 
many  persons  can  either  see  or  conceive  in  them  is,  that  they 
must  be  **  like  nature." 

g  4.  In  other  cases,  the  deceptive  power  of  tho  art  is  really 
felt  to  bo  a  sourtie  of  interest  and  amusumeut.  This  is  tho  cose 
with  a  large  number  of  the  coUeotors  of  Dutcli  pictures.  They 
enjoy  seeing  what  is  flat  made  to  look  round,  exactly  Jis  a  child 
enjoys  a  trick  of  legenlemain  ;  they  rojoice  in  flies  which  the 
apectator  vainly  attempts  to  brush  away,  and  in  dew  which  he 
endeavors  to  dry  by  putting  the  picture  in  the  sun.  They  take 
it  for  tho  greatest  compliment  to  their  treasures  that  they 
should  be  mistaken  for  windows;  and  think  the  parting  of 
Abraham  and  Llagar  atlequately  represented,  if  Iliigar  seems  to 
be  really  crying. 

It  is  against  critics  and  connoii^scnrs  of  this  latter  stamp 
(of  whom,  in  tho  year  1759,  the  juries  of  art  were  for  the  most 
part  composed)  that  the  essay  of  Reynolds,  which  we  have  been 
examining,  was  justly  directed.  But  Reynolds  had  not  suffi- 
ciently considered  t]i;i,t  neither  the  men  of  this  cIu^r,  t\ot  qI  Vtva 
two  other  classes  above  described,  constitute  \.\vc  cwV.YC(i  XiO^N  viV 
Uiwe  who  pmiseArt  for  its  reaJizntiou  :  and  UmV  \.\i^\\<^V^"** 
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of  Utis  apparently  fihallov  aud  rulgnr  opiuion  cannot,  in  ail^ 
coflcs,  bo  uttributeU  to  the  want  either  of  penetration,  sincerity, 
or  seujw'.  The  collectors  of  Uenird  IJows  and  Hobbimas  may  bo 
pnas(*d  by  with  a  amilo  ;  and  the  atTcctations  of  Walpule  und 
Bimplicitioii  nf  Vnxuri  dlsmiai>cd  with  contc^uipb  or  with  com- 
passion. But  very  dilTerent  men  from  these  have  held  precisely 
the  same  lanj^uage  ;  and,  one  amongst  the  rest,  whose  authority 
is  alwnlutely,  and  in  all  poiuta,  overwhelming. 

g  5.  There  was  probably  never  a  period  iu   which  the  in- 
iluenee  of  art  over  the  minda  of  men  seemed  to  depend  lesson 
its  monily  imitative  power,  than  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen^ 
tury.     No  painting  or  scnipture  at  that  time  reached  more  tlii 
u  rude  rcoemblanee  of  reality.     Its  despised  perspective,  impe^ 
feet  chiaroscuro,  and  unrestrained  flights  of  fantastic  imagina-j 
tion,  separated  the  artist's  work  from    nature  by  an  iutprvi 
wliieh  there  was  no  attempt  to  disguise,  and  little  to  dimh 
And  yi;t,  at  this  very  period,  the  greatest  poet  of  that,  or  per^ 
liaps  of  any  other  age,  and  the  attached  friend  of  its  grei 
painter,  who  must  over  and  over  again  have  hold  full  and 
conversation  with  him  respecting  the  oJijects  of  his  art,  s\ 
in  the  following  terms  of  painting,  supposed  to   be  carried 
its  highest  perfection  :— 

"  QuftI  di  peniid  fu  maestro,  e  di  stilo 

Che  ritraease  V  ombre,  c  1  tratli,  ch'  ivi 
Mirar  faricuo  uiio  iiigeguo  sotlilc. 
Morti  li  morti,  c  i  vivi  pftroan  vivi  : 
Non  vide  mo"  di  mo,  chi  vide  il  vero, 
Quunt'  io  calcai,  fin  che  cliinnto  givi." 

D.VNTE,  Purgattmo,  canto  xii.  L  04. 

'  Wliftt  master  of  tho  pencil,  or  tho  style, 
Ilad  traced  tlie  shades  and  lines  Uiat  m{g:ht  bnve  made 
Tlio  subtlest  workmiin  wonder  ?    Dead,  the  dead. 
The  Itrifif/  M-rjin^fl  nlive  ;  wiik  cltntvf  tieu! 
His  eye  behdd  not^  trAo  beheld  tJw.  truth. 
Than  mine  wliiil  1  did  trcud  on,  while  I  went, 
Low  bending.'  Caket. 

Dante  baa  here  ck-arly  no  other  idea  of  the  highest  art 
that  it  shnuld  brinfij  buck,  as  in  a  mirror  or  vision,  tho  aspect 
tilings  passed  or  ubaeut.     The  scenes  of  which  ho  speaks 
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the  pavement,  for  ever  represented  by  angelic  power,  so  that  the 

fiouls  which  traverse  this  circle  of  the  rock  may  see  them,  as  if 

the  years  of  the  world  had  been  rolled  back,  and  they  again  stood 

beside  the  aetore  in  the  moment  of  action.    Nor  do  I  think  that 

Dante's  authority  is  absolutely  necessary  to  compel  us  to  admit 

tliat    such  art  as   this  might  indeed  he  the  highest  jjosaible. 

Whatever  delight  we  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in 

pictures,  if  it  were  but  truly  offered  to  us,  to  remove  at  our  will 

the  canvas  from  the  frame,  and  in  liou  of  it  to  behold,  fixed  for 

ever,  the  image  of  some  of  those  mighty  scenes  which  it  has 

lM*n  our  way  to  make  mere  themes  for  the  artist's  fancy  ;  if, 

^or  inatnnoe,  we  conld  ngiiin  behold   the  Magdalene  receiving 

her  pardon  at  Christ's  feet,  or  the  disciples  sitting  witli  ilim  ut 

Uie  table  of  Emmuus  ;  and  this  not  feebly  nor  fancifully,  but  as 

if  some  silver  mirror,  that  haU  lea!K?d  against  the  wall  of  the 

chamber,  had  been  miraculously  commanded  to  retain  for  ever 

tho  colors  that  had  flashed  upon  it  for  an  instant, — would  we 

wot  part  with  our  picture — Titian's  or  Veronese's  though  it 

might  be? 

§  6.  Yes,  the  reader  answers,  in  the  instance  of  each,  scenes 
as  these,  but  not  if  the  scene  represented  were  uninteresting. 
Jfot,  indeed,  if  it  were  utterly  vulgar  or  painfnl  ;  but  we  ore  not 
yet  certiiin  that  the  art  which  represents  what  is  \"ulgar  or  pain- 
ful IB  itself  of  much  value  ;  and  with  rcsjiect  £o  the  art  whose 
aim  is  beauty,  even  of  an  inferior  order,  it  seems  that  Dante's 
idea  of  its  perfection  has  still  much  evidence  in  its  favor.  For 
among  persons  of  native  good  sense,  and  courage  enough  to 
speak  their  minds,  we  shall  often  find  a  considerable  degree  of 
doubt  \\&  to  the  use  of  art,  in  consequence  of  their  habitual  com- 
pnriaon  of  it  with  reality.  "  What  is  4he  use,  to  me,  of  the 
painted  landscape?"  they  will  ask  :  **  I  see  more  beautiful  and 
perfect  landscapes  every  day  of  my  life  in  my  forenoon  walk.'* 
"  What  is  the  use,  to  me,  of  the  jmintcdefllgy  of  hero  ur  beauty  ? 
lean  sec  a  stump  of  higher  heroism,  and  light  of  pnrer  beauty, 
©n  the  faces  around  me,  utterly  inexpressible  by  the  highest 
luiman  sTcill."  Now,  it  is  evident  that  to  persons  of  this  temjier 
lie  only  valuable  pictures  would  indeed  be  mirrors,  ^^^(it'Cwi:^ 
IHTmanently  the  \umge8  ol  the  things  in  whic\i  tWy  VjovjV  ^^- 
Ijgiit^  and  of  tho  fiiocs  that  f/joj  loved.     **  Nay,"  \iut  t\i^  "v wV*; 
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interrnpU,  (if  ho  is  of  the  Idealist  school)  "  I  deny  that  mor 
beautiful  thiiige  are  to  be  seen  in  nature  than  in  art ;  ou 
contmry,  overrthinjir  J*i  ntiiuro   \a  faulty,  and   art  represent 
nutuio  ufl  itorfoL'ted-"     lie  it  bo.     Must,  tlicrcforc,  this  ]) 
fcctcd  nature  be  imperfectly  ^oprese^t<^d?    la  it  absolutely: 
quirc'd   of  the  painter,  wlio  has  conceived  perfection,  that 
should  so  paint  it  as  to  lo*>k  only  like  a  picture?    Or  is  no 
Dante'a  view  of  the  matter  right  even  here,  and  would  it  not 
well  that  the  jH?rfcct  conception  of  Palliia  sliould  be  so  givou 
to  look  like  Palljia  hcruelf,  rather  than  merely  like  the  pict 
of  Pallttfi? 

g  7.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  answer  this  question  rightljil 
owing  to  tlje  dittlcuUy  of  imagining  any  art  which  should 
the  perfection  supposed.     Our  actual  powers  of  imitation  arei 
feeble  that  where\'er  deception  ia  attempted,  a  subject  of  a  coi 
pjiratively  low  or  confined  order  must  be  chosen,     I  do  not  ent 
at  present  into  the  inquiry  bow  far  the  powers  of  imitation  CJ 
tend  ;  but  assuredly  up  to  the  present  period  they  have  been 
limited  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  us  tn  conceive  a  deceptit 
art  embracing  a  high  range  of  subject.    But  let  the  reader  nw 
the  effort,  and  consider  Berioualy  what  fie  wouM  gi\-e  at 
moment  to  have  the  power  of  arresting  the  fairest  scenes,  th( 
which  so  often  rise  before  him  only  to  vanish  ;  to  stay  the  clou 
in  its  fading,  the  leaf  in  its  trembling,  and  the  shadows  in 
changing  ;  to  l>id  the  fitful  foam  be  fixed  upon  the  river, 
the  ri]iples  be  everlasting  upon  the  lake  ;  and  then  to  bctir 
with  him  no  darkened  or  feeble  sun-stain  (though  oven  thati 
beautiful),  but  a  counterfeit  whicli  should  seem  no  countei 
— the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.     Or  rather  (for 
full  majesty  of  such  a  power  is  not  thus  suttlciently  expi 
lot  him  consider  that  it  would  he  in  effect  nothing  else 
capacity  of  transporting  himself  at  any  moment  into  any  8c 
— a  gift  as  great  as  can  be  possessed  by  a  disembodied 
and  suppose,   also,   tins  necromancy  embracing  not  only 
present  but  the  past,  and  enabling  ua  seemingly  to  eut-er  ii 
the  very  bodily  presence  of  men  long  since  gathered  to  the  durf 
to  behold  them  in  act  as  they  lived,  but — with  greater  privitef 
than  ever  was  gi*anted  to  the  companions  of  those  transient  i* 
of  life, — to  see  them  fastened  at  our  will  in  the  gesture  and«i" 
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pression  of  an  instant,  and  stayed,  on  the  eye  of  some  great 
dhhl,  in  immortulity  of  burning  purpose.  Conceive,  so  far  ns 
it  is  possible,  suuli  power  as  this,  und  then  eay  whether  the  iirt 
which  conferred  it  is  to  be  spoken  lightly  of,  or  whether  we 
ahonld  not  rather  revex'ence,  as  half  divine,  a  gift  whieh  would 
go  80  far  as  to  raise  iis  into  the  rank,  and  invest  ns  with  the 
ftflicities,  of  angels? 

Yet  such  would  iraitatitG  art  bo  in  its  perfection.  Not  by 
any  means  an  easy  thing,  as  Reynolds  supposes  it.  Far  from 
Iwiug  easy,  it  is  so  utterly  beyond  all  human  power  that  we  have 
diflSculty  oven  in  conceiving  its  nature  or  results — the  best  art 
Wb  as  j'ct  possess  comes  so  far  short  of  it. 

§  8.  But  we  must  not  rashly  come  to  the  conclnsion  that 
Buch  arb  would,  indeed,  be  the  highest  possible.  There  is  much 
to  bo  considered  hereafter  on  the  otiier  side  ;  the  only  conclu- 
lion  we  are  as  yot  warranted  in  forming  is,  that  RejTioIds  had 
bo  right  to  speak  lightly  or  contemptnonsly  of  imit-jitivo  art ; 
iiat  in  fact,  when  ho  did  so,  he  had  not  conceived  its  entire 
tttare,  but  was  thinking  of  some  vulgar  conditions  of  it,  which 
rere  the  only  ones  known  to  him,  and  that,  therefore,  his  whole 
mdeavur  to  explain  the  difference  between  greafc  and  mean 
irt  has  boon  disappointed  ;  that  ho  has  involved  himself  in  a 
ttowd  of  theories,  whose  issue  he  had  not  foreseen,  and  com- 
nittcd  himself  to  conclusions  which  he  never  intended.  There 
Ban  instinctive  conscionsness  in  his  own  mind  of  tlio  difference 
tetween  high  and  low  art ;  but  he  is  utterly  inoiipahlo  of  ex- 
>Iaining  it,  anrl  every  effort  whieh  he  makes  to  do  so  involves 
lim  in  unexpected  fallacy  and  absurdity.  It  is  not  true  that 
N)etry  does  not  concL-rn  herself  with  minute  details.  It  is  not 
Tuo  that  high  art  seeks  only  the  Invariable.  It  is  ?»o#  true  that 
mitutive  art  is  an  ejisy  thing.  \l  is  7iot  true  that  the  faithful 
'enile-ring  of  nature  is  an  employment  in  which  '*  the  slowest 
ntellect  is  likely  to  succeed  best."  All  these  successive  aaser- 
.ions  arc  utterly  false  and  untenable,  while  the  plain  tntth,  a 
Tuth  lying  at  the  very  door,  has  all  the  wliile  escaped  him, — 
liut  which  was  iucidentally  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter, — 
■iMely,  that  the  difference  between  gi-eat  and  mean  art  lies,  not 
^^finable  methods  of  handling,  or  styles  of  representation,  or 
Rkoioea  of  snbjccta,  but  wholly  in  the  nobleness  ot  tVv(^  ew^  V^ 
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which  tho  effort  of  the  painter  is  addressed.      Wc  cannot  sayj 
thjit  t%  painter  is  great  becauso  he  paints  boldly,  or  paints  deli-] 
cutely  ;    becanao  he  gonomlissca    or  particularizes  ;   because  \\i 
luvcs  detail,  or  because  he  disdains  iL     Uc  is  great  if,  by  auy 
these  meanfl,  he  has  laid  open  noblo  truths,  or  aroused  uoblej 
omotioDS.     It  does  not  matter  wlicther  ho  paint  tlie  petal  oE 
rose,  or  the  chasms  of  a  precipice*  so  that  Love  and  Admiratioa] 
attend  him  »8  he  labors,  and  wait  for  ever  upon  his  work, 
does  not  matter  whether  he  toil  for  months  npon  a  few  inchMJ 
of  his  canvas,  or  cover  a  palace  front  with  color  in  a  duVi  saj 
only  that  it  be  with  a  solemn  purpose  that  ho  has  filled  bis  h( 
with  patiL'iicc,  or  urged  his  hand  to  haste.     Aud  it  doc8  i 
matter  whether   he  seek  for  his   subjects  among   i>easimt8 
nobles,  among  the  heroic  or  the  simple,  in  courts  or  in  fid 
ao  only  that  he  behold  all  things  with  a  thirst  for  beaut}',  noi 
a  hatred  of  meanness  aud  vice.      Th^re  are,  indeed,  certdi 
methods  of  representation  which  are  usually  adopted  by 
most  active   minds,  and  certain  characters  of   subject  ust 
delighted  in  by  the  noblest  hearts  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  qi 
easy,   to  adopt  tho  manner  of  painting  without   sharing 
activity  of  mind,  and  to  imitnte  the  choice  of  subject  wifho 
possessing  tlio  nobility  of  spirit  j  while,  on  the  other  baud,  iti 
altogether  impossible  to  foretell  on   what  strange  objects 
strength  of  a  great  man  will  sometimes  be  concentrated,  or 
what  strange  nu;ans  he  will  sometimes  express  himself.     So  tl 
true  criticism  of  art  never  can  consist  in  the  mere  application 
rules  ;  it  can  be  just  only  when  it  is  founded  on  quick  symjmtbj 
with  the  innumerable  instincts  and  changeful  efforts  of  humitfl 
nature,  chastoped  and  guided  by  unchanging  love  of  all  tUini 
that  God  has  created  to  be  beautifnlj  and  pronoifnced  to 
good. 


CHAPTEE 


OF  THE  BEAL  NATURE  OF  GRKATKES3  OF  RTYLE. 

1.  I  DOUBT  not  that  the  reader  was  ill-satisfied  witli  tho 

sion  arrived  at  in  tho  last  cluipter.     That  *'  great  art"  is 

which  rpprcsenta  what  is  beautiful  and  good,  may  not  seem 

very  profound  discovery  ;   and    the  main  question  may  be 

onght  to  liave  be«n  all  the  time  lost  sight  of,  namely,  "  What 

beautiful,  and  what  is  good  P"     Xo  ;  those  are  not  tlie  main, 

least  not  the  first  questions  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  subject 

becomes  at  once  opened  and  simpliiied  :i3  soon  as  we  have  left 

those  the  only  qnestiona.     For  observe,  our  present  tiusk,  iiccord- 

ng  to  our  old  plan,  is  merely  to  investigate  tho  rtdativc  degrees^H 

I  the  heuutiful  m  the  iu*t  of  different  masters  ;  and  it  is  an^B 

cooragement  to  be  convinced,  first  of  all,  that  what  is  lovely 

iWill  also  be  g:*eat,  and  what  is  pleasing,  noble.     Nor  is  the  con- 

Insiou  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  it  at  first  appears,  for, 

rprisiog  aa  tho  statement  may  seem,  all  tho  confusion  into 

hich  Keynolds  has  jilunged  both  himself  and  bis  readers,  in 

e  essay  wo  have   been  examining,   results  primarily  from  a 

nbt  in  his  own  mind  (ts  to  the  existence  of  beauty  at  alh     In 

he  next  paper  I  alluded  to,  Ko.  82  (wlilch  needs  not,  however, 

to  be  examined  at  so  great  length),  he  calmly  attributes  the 

hole  influence  of  beauty  to  custom,  saj^ing,  that  "  he  has  m 

<loubt,  if  we  were  more  used  to  deformity  tlian  to  beauty,  de- 

tormity  would  then  loeo  the  idea  now  annexed  to  it,  and  take 

tliat  of  beauty  ;  as  if  the  whole  world  shall  agree  that  Yes  and 

Ko  should  eliange  their  meanings.    Yes  would  then  deny,  and 

ft'o  would  affirm  !" 

§  2.  Tlie  world  does,  indeed,  succeed — oftener  than  is,  per 
altogethor  well' for  the  world— in  making  Yes  mean  No, 
No  mean  Yes.*    But  tho  world  has  never  succeeded,  nor 
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ever  will,  in  making  itself  deliglit  in  black  clonds  more  than  in' 
blue  eky,  or  love  the  dark  earth  better  than  the  rose  that  grows 
from  it.     Happily  for  mankind,  beauty  and  ugliness  arc  ns  posi-^ 
tive  in  their  nuturo  as  physical  pain  and  pleasure,  q&  liglit  aud^| 
darkness,  or  as  life  and  death  ;  and,  though  they  may  be  denied 
or  misunderstood  in  many  fantastic  ways,  the  most  subtle  ret 
soncr  will  at  last  find  that  color  and  sweetness  are  still  alLrac- 
tiTe  to  him,  and  that  no  logic  will  enable  him  to  think  the  rain-J 
bow  sombre,  or  the  violet  scentless.     But  tlie  theory  that  beautj 
was  mei-ely  a  result  of  custom  was  very  common  in  Johnson 'i 
time.     Goldsmith  has,  I  think,  expressed  it  with  more  force  and 
wit  than  any  other  writer,  in  various  passages  of  the  Ciliwn  of 
the  World,     And  it  was,  indeed,  a  curious  retribution  of  the 
folly  of  the  world  of  art,  which  for  some  three  centuries  had 
given  itself  recklessly  to  the  pureuit  of  beauty,  that  at  last  it 
should  be  led  to  deny  the  Tcry  existence  of  what  it  hod  so  mor-l 
bidly  and  passionately  sought.     It  was  as  if  a  child  should  leave 
lU  home  to  pursue  the  rainbow,  and  then,  breathless  and  hojie- 
less,  declare  that  it  did  not  exist.     Kor  is  the  lesson  less  useful 
which  maybe  gained  in  observing  the  adoption  of  such  a  theory 
by  Heynolda  himself.     It  shows  how  completely  an  artist  maj 
e  unconscious  of  the  principles  of  his  own  work,  and  how  h( 
may  be  led  by  instinct  to  do  all  that  is  right,  while  he  is  mislec 
by  false  logic  to  sat/  all  that  is  wrong.     For  nearly  every  wor( 
that  l?oyuolds  wrote  was  contrary  to  his  own  practice  ;  he  secmf 
to  have  been  born  to  teach  all  error  by  his  jjrecept,  and  all  ex- 
cellence by  liis  example  ;  he  enforced  with  his  lips  generalixi 
tion  and  idealism,  while  with  his  poncil  he  was  tracing  the  pat- 
terns of  the  dresses  of  the  belles  of  his  day  ;  he  exhorted  his 
pupils  to  attend  only  to  the  invariable,  while  he  himself  was 
occupied  in  distinguishing  every  variation  of  womanly  temper 
and  ho  denied  the  existence  of  the  beautiful,  at  the  same  instant 
that  he  arrested  it  as  it  passed,  and  perpetuated  it  for  ever. 

g  3.  Bnt  we  must  not  quit  the  subject  hero.     However  in- 
consistently or  dimly  expressed,  there  is,  indeed,  some  truth  lx*\ 
that  commonly  accepted  distinction  between  high  and  low  art. 
Viiit  a  thing  should  be  beautiful  is  not  enough  ;  there  is,  as  we 
'd  in  the  outset,  a  higher  audlo^ct  xau^c  of  beauty,  and  some 
and  /or  separating  into  varioua  ani.  UTi^<\^\i^T«DSs&  ^^^vKi^ftx 
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who  have,  nevertheless,  each  in  his  eeveral  way,  ropreeented 
something  that  was  beautiful  or  good. 

Kor,  if  we  would,  can  wo  get  rid  of  this  conviction.  Wo 
huve  at  all  times  some  instinctivo  acusc  that  the  fuuction  of  or.e 
painter  is  greater  than  that  of  another,  even  supj.osing  each 
eqnally  successful  in  hia  own  way  ;  and  we  feel  that,  if  it  were 
possible  to  conquer  jirejudice,  and  do  away  with  the  iniquities 
of  personal  feelin*^,  and  the  insufficiencies  of  limited  knowledge, 
we  should  all  agree  in  this  estimate,  and  be  able  to  place  each 
painter  in  his  right  rank,  measuring  them  by  a  true  scale  of 
nobleness.  We  feel  that  the  men  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
scale  would  be,  in  the  full  senao  of  the  word,  Great — men  whom 
one  would  give  much  to  see  the  faces  of  hut  for  an  instant ;  and 
that  those  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  scale  (though  none  were 
admitted  bnt  who  had  true  merit  of  some  kind)  would  be  very 
all  men,  not  greatly  exciting  either  reverence  or  curiosity. 
d  with  tliis  fixed  instinct  in  our  minds,  we  permit  our  teach- 
ers daily  to  exhort  their  pnpils  to  the  cultivation  of  '*  great  art " 
— neither  they  nor  we  having  any  very  clear  notion  as  to  what 
the  greatness  consists  in  :  but  sometimes  inclining  to  think  it 
must  depend  on  the  space  of  the  canvas,  and  that  art  on  a  scale 
of  G  feet  hf  10  is  something  spiritually  separated  from  that  on  a 
scale  of  3  feet  by  5  ; — sometimes  holding  it  to  consist  in  paint- 
ing the  nude  body,  rather  than  the  body  decently  clothed  ; — 
flomelimes  being  convinced  that  it  is  connected  with  the  study 
of  past  history,  and  that  the  art  is  only  groat  which  repi-esents 
what  the  painter  never  saw,  and  about  which  he  knows  noth- 
ing ;— and  somctimea  being  firmly  persuaded  that  it  consists  in 
generally  finding  fault  with,  and  endeavoring  to  mend,  what- 
soever the  Divine  Wisdom  has  made.  All  which  various  errors, 
having  yet  some  motes  and  atoms  of  truth  in  the  make  of  each 
of  them,  deserve  some  attentive  analysis,  for  they  come  under 
that  general  law, — that  **  the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the 
worst"  There  arc  not  worse  errors  going  than  these  four  ;  and 
ypt  the  tnith  they  contain,  and  the  instinct  which  urges  many 
lo  preach  them,  arc  at  the  root  of  all  healthy  growtli  in  arU 
Wo  ruin  one  young  painter  after  another  by  telling  him  to  fol- 
low great  art,  without  \inow'mgj  ourselves,  wViat  gtfe'AX,v\fc%a  \^  ■ 
anil  v*'t  the  feeling  that  it  rerily  is  something,  an^V  t\w!A.  XNiew 
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are  depths  and  breadths,  ehallotrs  find  narrows,  in  the  mni 

IB  all  that  we  havo  to  look  to,  if  we  would  ever  make  onr  art 
servicoahle  to  ourselves  or  othera.  To  follow  art  for  (ho  sake  of 
being  ft  great  man,  and  therefore  to  cast  about  continuiillyfor 
some  means  of  achieving  position  or  attnicting  admiration,!* 
the  surest  way  of  ending  in  total  oxtiuction.  And  yet  it  iaonij 
by  hrmoat  reverence  for  art  itself,  and  by  great  self-respect  in 
tlie  pructipo  of  it,  that  it  can  bo  rescut'd  fr(tm  diletbiinnn, 
niisrd  to  approved  honorahlcnoiiw,  and  bronght  to  the  piu[it;r 
work  it  has  to  accomplish  in  the  service  of  man, 

§  4.  Let  ns  therefore  look  into  tlie  facts  of  the  thing, 
with  any  mctaphysiwil,  or  otherwise  vain  and  troublesome  (*ff( 
at  aonteness,  hnt  in  a  plain  Avay  ;  for  tlie  facts  themselves 
plain  enough,  and  may  lie  plainly  stated,  only  the  difficulty 
that  out  of  these  fact*,  right  and  left,  the  different  fomifl 
misapprehension  branch  into  grievous  complexity,  and  bi 
so  far  and  wide,  that  if  once  wo  try  to  follow  them,  thoy 
load  us  (juito  from  our  mark  into  other  £eparat«,  though 
less  interesting  diacuafiiona.  The  best  way  will  he,  therefoi 
think,  to  sketch  out  at  once  in  this  chapter,  the  different  ch; 
ters  which  really  constitute  **  greatness"  of  style,  and  to 
cate  the  principal  directions  of  the  ontbranching  mjsapprel 
sions  of  them  ;  then,  in  the  succeeding  chapters,  to  take 
Buceossion  those  which  need  more  talk  about  them,  and  fol 
out  at  leisure  whatever  inquiries  they  may  suggest. 

§  5.    I.  CuoicE   OP  Noble  Subject. — Greatness  of 
consists,   then  :    first,   in    the    habitiuil   choice   of   suhjects 
thonglit  which  involve  wide  interests  and  profound  passions, 
opposed  to  those  which  involve  narmw  interest,3  and  slight 
sions.     Tlie  style  is  grejiter  or  leas  in  exact  proportion  t<o 
nobleness  of  tho  interests  and  passions  involved  in  the  snbj* 
The  habitual  choice  of  sacred  subjects,  such  as  the  Natl' 
Transfiguration,  Crucifixion  (if  tlio  choice  be  sincere),  ini; 
that  the  painter  luu^i  a  natural  dijtpositiou  to  dwell  on  the 
est  thoughts  of  which  humanity  is  capable  ;  it  conatiti 
so  far  forth  a  paint-cr  of  the  highest  order,  as,  for  i; 
•Leonardo,  in  his  painting  oi!  the  Last  Supper  :  he  who 
in  rci)resenting  tho  acts  or  meditations  of  great  men^ 
instance,  Kjiphacl  painting  the  School  of  Athena,   is, 
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■  forth,  a  painter  of  the  second  order :  ho  who  represents  the 
B  passions  and  events  of  ordinary  life,  of  the  third.     And  in  this 

■  ordinary  life,  he  wlio  represents  deep  tlioughts  and  sorrows,  us, 
B  for  instance.  Hunt,  in  his  Claudio  and  Isabella,  and  such  other 
^^■irks,  is  of  the  highest  rank  in  his  sphere  :  and  he  who  repre- 

Hnxts  the  Blight  maUgnities  and  pu£sions  of  the  drawing-room, 
as,  for  instance,  Leslie,  of  the  second  rank  :  he  who  represents 
the  sports  of  boys  or  simplicities  of  clowns,  as  Webster  or 
Tcniers,  of  the  third  rank  ;  and  he  who  represents  brutalities 
and  vices  (for  delight  in  them,  and  not  for  rebuke  of  them),  of 
no  rank  at  all,  or  rather  of  a  negative  rank,  holding  a  certain 
order  In  the  abyss. 

§  6.  The  reader  will,  I  hope,  understand  how  much  impor- 
tance is  to  be  attached  to  the  sentence  in  the  Hrst  parenthesis, 
'*  if  the  choice  be  sincere  ;"  for  choice  of  subject  is,  of  course, 
only  available  as  a  criterion  of  the  rank  of  the  painter,  when  it 
is  made  from  tiie  heart.  Indeed,  in  the  lower  ordera  of  paint- 
ing, the  choice  is  always  made  from  sach  heart  as  the  painter 
has ;  for  hia  selection  of  the  brawls  of  pejisunts  or  sports  of 
children  can,  of  course,  proceed  only  from  the  fiutt  that  he  has 
more  sympathy  with  such  bniwls  or  pastimes  than  with  nobler 
subjects.  But  the  choice  of  the  higher  kind  of  subjects  is  often 
insincere  ;  aad  may,  therefore,  afford  no  real  criterion  of  the 
painter's  rank.  The  greater  number  of  men  who  hare  lately 
painted  religious  or  heroic  subjects  have  done  so  in  mere  am- 
bition, because  they  had  been  taught  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  be  a  **  high  art"  painter  ;  and  the  ftict  is  that,  in  nine  cases 
ODt  of  t^n,  the  so-called  historical  or  *' high-art"  painter  is  a 
person  iniinitely  inferior  to  the  painter  of  flowers  or  still  life. 
He  is,  in  modern  times,  nearly  always  a  man  who  has  great 
vanity  without  pictorial  capacity,  and  differs  from  the  landscape 
or  fruit  painter  merely  in  misuuderstanding  and  over-estimating 
his  own  powers.  He  mistakes  his  vanity  for  inspiration,  liis 
ambition  for  greatness  of  soul,  and  takes  pleasure  in  what  he 
calla  "  the  ideal,"  merely  because  he  has  neither  humility  nor 
capacity  enough  to  comprehend  the  real. 

^  7.  But  also  observe,  it  is  not  enough  even  tVat  ^^  <^vi\ca 
be  sincere.  It  must  ulso  be  wise.  It  happens  very  olVexv  W\ia.\. 
man  of  weak  InteUect,  sincerely  desiring  to  do  -wlvat  \a  ^oo^ 
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useful,  will  (lovote  bimgclf  to  high  art  subjects  because  he  thin 
thorn  the  only  ones  on  which  time  and  toil  can  be  usefn 
Hpent,  or,  sonuititiios,  Ijccause  they  are  really  tlie  only  ones 
haa  pleasure  in  contemplating.  But  not  liaving  intellect  enon 
to  enter  into  the  minda  of  truly  great  men,  or  to  imagine  gre 
events  as  they  really  hapiMJued,  ho  caunot  bocomo  a  great  pain 
er ;  ho  degrades  the  subjects  ho  intended  to  honor,  and  h 
work  is  more  utterly  thrown  away,  and  hia  rank  as  an  artist 
reality  lower,  than  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  imitation 
the  simplest  objects  of  natural  history.  The  works  of  Ovorbec 
are  a  most  notable  instance  of  this  form  of  error. 

g  8.  It  must  idso  bo  remembered,  that  in  nearly  all  the  gra 
periods  of  art  the  choice  of  subject  has  not  been  left  to  tl 
painter.  His  employer, — abbot,  baron,  or  monarch, — dota 
mined  for  hiia  whether  he  should  curu  his  bread  by  mokin 
cloisters  bright  with  choirs  of  saints^  painting  coats  of  arms  a 
leaves  of  romances,  or  decorating  presence-chambers  with  cod 
plimeutary  mythology  ;  and  his  own  personal  feelings  are  iwcei 
taiuablc  ouly  by  watching,  in  the  themes  assigned  to  liim,  wl 
are  the  points  in  which  he  seems  to  take  most  pleasure^  Tbi 
in  tho  |)rolonged  ranges  of  varied  subjects  with  which  Benoi 
Gozzoli  decorated  the  cloisters  of  Pisa,  it  is  easy  to  sec  that 
of  simple  domestic  incident,  sweet  landscape,  and  gli 
ornament,  prevails  slightly  over  the  solemn  elements  of 
feeling,  which,  nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  the  ago  instilled 
him  in  such  measure  as  to  form  a  very  lovely  and  noble  m 
tliough  still  one  of  the  second  order.  In  the  work  of  Or 
an  intense  solemnity  and  energy  in  the  sublimest  groups  of 
figures,  fading  away  as  he  touches  inferior  subjects,  indical 
that  hia  home  was  among  the  archangels,  and  his  rank  am 
the  first  of  the  sotjs  of  men  :  while  Correggio,  in  the  sidcl 
grace,  artificial  smiles,  and  purple  languors  of  his  saints,  !& 
catcs  the  inferior  instinct  which  would  have  guided  his  clrti 
in  quite  other  directions,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fashion  of 
age,  and  the  need  of  the  day. 

§  V.  It  will  follow,  of  course,  from  the  above  considenitl 
that  the  choice  which  characterises  the  school  of  high  art  ia 
us  much  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  as  in  its  selectioa, 
that  the  expression  of  tho  thoughts  of  the  persons  rep 
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always  bo  tho  first  tiling  considered  by  the  pairter  who 
vortbily  enters  that  luglie^t  scliooL  For  the  artist  who  sin- 
cerely  cLooaes  the  noblest  auhjeot  will  also  choose  chiefly  to 
represent  wliat  makes  that  subject  noble,  namely,  the  various 
heroism  or  other  uoble  emotioud  of  the  persona  represeubed.  If, 
instead  of  this,  tho  artist  seeks  only  to  make  his  picture  a^cc- 
by  the  composition  of  its  masses  and  colors,  or  by  any  other 
ly  pictorial  merit,  as  flue  drawing  of  limbs,  it  is  oridcnt, 
only  that  any  other  subject  would  have  answered  his  pur- 
as  well,  but  that  he  is  untifc  to  approach  the  subject  he  has 
n..  because  he  cannot  enter  into  its  deepest  meaning,  and 
ercfoi*e  cannot  in  reality  liave  chosen  it  for  that  meaning, 
Nevertheless,  while  tho  expression  is  always  to  be  the  first  thing 
considered,  all  other  merits  must  bo  added  to  the  utmost  of  the 
painter's  power  ;  for  until  he  can  both  color  and  draw  beuuti- 
lully  ho  has  no  business  to  consider  himsulf  a  painter  at  all,  far 
lesa  to  attempt  the  noblest  subjects  of  painting  ;  and,  when  he 
has  once  possessed  him.sclf  of  those  powers,  he  will  naturally  and 
tly  eniploy  them  to  deepcTi  and  perfect  the  impression  made  by 
ntiment  of  his  subject. 

he  perfect  unison  of  expression,  as  tlie  painter's  main  pur- 

wifch  the  full  and  natuml  exertion  of  his  pictorial  power  in 

details  of  thfi  work,  is  found  only  in  the  old  Pre-Ruphaelito 

ds,   and   in  the  modern  Prc-Ku|>hiU'lite   school.       In   tho 

VorkB  of  Giotto,  Angelico,  Orcagua,  John  Belliui,  and  one  or 

more,  these  two  conditions  of  high  art  are  cutirely  fulfilled, 

r  ii&  tho  knowledge  of  Ihoao  days  enabled  them  to  be  ful- 

;  and  in  the  modern  Pre-Raphaelite  school  they  are  fulfilled 

'ly  to  the  uttermost.     Hunt's  Light  of  the  World  is,  I  be- 

ve,  tho  most  perfect  instanoo  of  ex'i>ressional  pnrposo  with 

ical  power,  which  the  world  has  yet  produced. 

10.  Xow  in  the  Post  Kiiphaidite  period  of  ancient  art,  and  in 

nrioua  high  art  of  modern  times,  two  broad  forms  of  error 

dc  tho  schools  ;  the  one  consisting  in  (A)  tlie  superseding  of 

xpression    by  technical  excellence,  and  the  other  in  (B)   the 

iperseding  of  technical  excellence  by  expression. 

),  Superseding  expression  by  technical  excellence. — This 
place  most  frankly,  and  therefore  most  innocently,  in  the 
ork  of  tho  Venetians,     They  rorj  nearly  ignore  ^i^tcissvtixi.  v^- 
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[PART  II 


For  instimco,  in  any  subject  consisting  of  a  number  of  fij 
■nres,  it  will  make  a3  many  of  those  figures  beautiful  as  the  faitl 
ful  representation  of  humanity  will  admit.    It  will  not  deny  t] 


facts  of 


ugliness 


or  decrepitude,  or  relative  inferiority  ani 


people  who  desire  to  be  thought  philosoiihical,  declure  tbiit  "  beauty 
Irulh,"  aud  "  truth  is  beauty."    I  wo\ild  most  eiimestly  l)eg  evory  sensi 
person  who  hejirs  such  an  assuriion  mivlc,  to  nip  the  ^crminatin.!];  phiIo.so. 
pher  iu  his  aiubiguaua  bud ;  and  beg  him,  if  he  really  believes  his  o 
assertiou,  nerer  thenceforward  to  use  two  words  for  the  same  thing 
fact  hi,  truth  and  beauty  arc  entirely  distinct^  Uiough  oftea  related,  thin 
One  19  a  pro|)erly  of  slulemeuLs.  lliu  other  of  objects.    The  statement  t 
•'  two  and  two  make  four"  w  true,  but  it  is  neither  beauUful  nor  u^ly,  f( 
it  is  invisible ;  a  rose  is  lovely,  but  it  ia  neither  true  nor  false,  for  it 
eilent.     Timt  which  shows  oothiug  cannot  be  fair,  aud  that  which  usse 
nothing  cannot  be  false.     Even  tJic  ordinary  use  of  the  words  false  aud  Ir 
ns  applied  to  nrliticud  and  real  things,  is  inart-unite.     An  urtificial  rose 
not  a  *'  false"  rose,  it  is  not  .1  r<tse  at  all.     Tlie  falseness  ia  in  the  person  w 
states,  or  induces  the  belief,  that  it  «  a  rose. 

Now,  therefore,  in  things  eonceming  art,  the  words  true  and  falsa  a 
only  to  bo  rightly  usicd  while  the  picture  Ls  considered  as  a  statement  of 
facts.    The  painter  asserts  that  this  which  he  has  painted  is  the  form  of  a 
dog,  ft  nian,  or  a  tree.     If  it  bo  not  the  fomi  of  a  dug,  a  man.  or  a  tree,  tlie 
painler*R  statement  is  false  ;  and  therefore  we  justly  speak  of  a  fal^^e 
or  false  color  :  not  that  any  line  or  color  am  in  themselves  be  false,  but 
become  so  when  they  convey  a  statement  that  they  resemble  somotlii 
which  they  do  not  resemble.    But  the  beauty  of  the  lines  or  colors  is  who! 
independent  of  any  such  statement.     Tliey  may  bo  beautiful  lines,  though 
quite  imiceurote,  and  ugly  lines  though  quite  faithful.    A  picture  may 
frightfully  nglj*.  which  represents  with  fidelity  some  base  circumstance 
daily  Ufe  ;   and  a  painted  window  may  be  exquisitely   beautiful,  whi 
represents  men  with  eagles'  faces,  aud  dogs  with  blue  heiuls  and  crimsi 
toils  (though,  by  the  way,  this  is  not  in  tlie  strict  sense  /o/m  art,  as  wc  sb 
see  hereafter,  inasmuch  as  it  means  no  as.Hertion  that  men  ever  had  eagl 
faces).     If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  l>o  impossible  to  sacrifice  trntii 
beauty  ;  for  to  attain  the  one  would  always  be  to  attain  the  otjier.     Bi 
unfortunately,  tlus  sacrifice  Ls  exceedingly  possible,  and  it  is  chiefly  ll 
wluch  chamcterlzes  the  false  schools  of  high  art,  so  far  as  high  art  eonsia! 
in  the  pursuit  of  beauty.    ForaltbouRh  truth  and  beauty  are  indepeud 
of  each  other,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  winche 
we  pl'Ase.    They  are  indeed  eeparablc.  but  it  is  wrong  to  separate  th 
tlnr  iirv  Ut  he  sought  together  iu  the  order  of  their  woitiiiiuss  ;  tlmt  is 
S!iy,  intth  first,  aud  beauty  afletwaids.    Ilich  art  differs  from  low  art 

pf.>sscssinff  au  vxci^&a  of  beauty  iu  oAAWwiv  lo  \xa  vtu\\i,  u\A  '\Ti  possessing 

Gxctus  vt  besixxiy  inconsistent  w\lU  irutli. 
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raperiority  of  foatare  1*3  nocessarily  manifested  in  a  crowd,  but 
itwili,  so  fur  as  it  is  in  its  power,  seek  for  and  dwell  upon  tho 
liirest  forms,  and  in  all  things  insist  an  the  beauty  that  is  in 
tiiera,  not  on  the  ugliness.  In  this  respect,  schools  of  art  bo- 
Domc  higher  in  exjict  proportion  to  tho  degree  in  which  thoy 
apprehend  and  love  tho  boautifnl.  Thus,  Angelico,  intensely 
toriug  all  spiritual  beauty,  will  be  of  the  highest  rank  ;  and 
Paul  Veronese  and  Oorreggio^  intensely  loving  physical  and  cor- 
poreal beauty,  of  the  second  rank  ;  and  Albert  Durer,  Kubcns, 
and  in  general  the  Northern  ariists,  apparently  insensible  to 
beauty,  and  caring  only  for  truth,  whether  shapely  or  not,  of 
^e  third  rank  ;  and  Teniers  and  Salvator,  Caravaggio,  and 
Otber  such  worshippers  of  the  depraved,  of  no  rank,  or,  as  we 
said  before,  of  a  certain  order  in  tho  abyss. 

§  13.  The  corruption  of  the  schools  of  high  art,  so  far  as  lliis 
particular  quality  is  concerned,  consists  in  the  sacrifice  of  truth 
to  beauty.  Great  art  dwells  on  all  that  is  beautiful ;  but  false 
art  omits  or  changes  all  that  is  ugly.  Great  art  accepts  Nataro 
as  she  is,  but  directs  the  eyes  and  thoughts  to  what  is  most 
perfect  in  her  ;  false  art  saves  itself  the  trouble  of  direction  by 
Tcraonng  or  altering  whatever  it  thinks  objectionable.  The 
ftvil  results  of  which  proceeding  are  twofold. 

First.  That  beauty  deprived  of  ita  proper  foils  and  adjuivcts 
ceases  to  be  enjoyed  as  beauty,  just  as  light  deprived  of  all 
ahadow  ceases  to  be  enjoyed  as  light.  A  white  canvas  cannot 
|J4.  KYiiflmt.—  produce  an  effect  of  sunshine  ;  the  painter  mast 
Sue^/iiS 'of  fla^l^en  it  in  some  places  before  he  can  maktv  it 
*'**^'-  look  luminous  in  others  ;  nor  can  an  uninterrupc- 

ed  succession  of  beauty  produce  the  true  effect  of  beauty ;  it 
be  foiled  by  inferiority  before  its  own  power  can  be  davel- 
Nature  has  for  the  most  part  mingled  her  inferior  and 

ler  element*  as  she  mingles  sunshine  with  shade,  giving  due 
use  and   influence  to  both,  and   the  painter  who  chooses  to 

ove  the  shadow,  perishes  in  the  burning  desert  ho  has  cre- 
ated. The  truly  high  and  beantifnl  art  of  Angelico  is  con- 
tinually refreshed  and  strengthened  by  liis  frank  portraiture  of 
e  most  ordinary  features  of  his  brother  monks,  and  of  the 
ordcd  peculiarities  of  ungainly  sanctity  ;  but  the  TO.od.<iTTi. 
German  and  Hjiphaelesqiie  schools  lose  all  houoi  aud  ncMavieaa 
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In  bnr)M?r-likc  admiration  of  handsomo  faeces,  and  have,  in 
no  real  faith  except  in  Btraight  noBfes  and  curled  hair.    V&t 
Veroncfls  opposes  the  dwarf  to  the  soldior,  and  the  negress 
the  queen  ;  Shakapere  plwjes  Caliban  Ixjside  Miranda,  and  Ai 
tolycua  beside  Perdita  ;  but  the  vulgar  idealist  withdraws  hj 
heiiuty  tu  the  safety  of  the  saloon,  and  his  innocence  to 
seclusion  of  the  cloister  ;  he  pretends  that  he  does  this  in  del 
cacy  of  choice  and  purity  of  sentiment,  while  in  truth  he 
neither  conrage  to  front  the  monster,  nor  wit  enough  to  fui 
the  knave. 

It  is  only  by  the  habit  of  representing  faithfully  all  thii 
that  we  can  truly  learn  wliat  is  beautiful  and  what  is  not.    Tl 
ugliest  objects  contain  some  element  of  beauty  ;  and  in  all,  iti 
S 15.  Kvu  wpond.   *^  element  peculiar  to  themselves,  wliich  cttDn< 
mwm«!vif  bSu"  ^  separatA^d  from  their  ugliness,  but  must  citl 
^-  be  enjoyed  together  with  it,  or  not  at  all 

more  a  painter  accepts  nature  as  he  finds  it,  the  more  un« 
peoted  beauty  he  discovers  in  what  he  at  first  desj>i6cd ;  1)< 
once  let  him  arrogate  the  right  of  rejection,  and  he  will 
nally  contract  liis  circle  of  enjoyment,  until  what  he  Bupp< 
to  be  nobleness  of  selection  ends  in  narrowness  of  perccfrtioii 
Dwelling  perpetually  upon  one  class  of  ideas,  his  art  becomes  i 
once  monstrous  and  morbid  ;  until  at  last  he  cannot  faithfnl 
represent  even  what  he  chooses  to  retain  ;  his  discriminate 
contracts  into  darkness,  and  his  fastidiousness  fades  into 
tuity. 

High  art,  therefore,  consists  neither  in  altering,  norinii 
proving  nature;  but  in  seeking  throughout  nature  for  "  wl 
soever  things  are  lovely,  and  whatsoever  tilings  are  pure  ;'* 
loving  these,  in  displayijig  to  the  utmost  of  the  jjuinter's  yioi 
auch  loveliness  as  is  in  them,   and  directing  the  thoughts 
others  to  them  by  winning  art,  or  gentle  emphasis.      Of 
degree  in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  in  which  it  may  he 
mitted  to  gather  together,  without  falsifying,  the  finest  forntf' 
thoughts,  so  as  to  create  a  sort  of  perfect  vision,  wo  shall  ba^ 
to  speak  hereafter  :  at  present,  it  is  enough  to  remember  d 
art  {cwteris  parihus)  is  great  in  exact  proportion  to  the  love 
beauty  sho\\Ti  by  the  painter,  provided  that  love  of  bciiuty  to 
ieit  no  atom  of  truth. 
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§  16.  III.  Sincerity. — The  noxt*  characteristic  of  grent  art 
is  that  it  includes  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  Truth  in  the 
most  perfect  possible  harmony.  If  it  were  possible  for  art  to 
give  all  the  truths  of  nature,  it  ought  to  do  it.  But  this  is  not 
possible.  Choice  must  always  be  made  of  sonio  facta  wliich  can 
be  represented,  from  among  others  which  must  be  passed  by  in 
nlence,  or  even,  in  Bome  respects,  misrepresented.  The  inferior 
Irtist  chooses  unimportant  and  scattered  trutlis ;  the  great 
t  chooses  the  most  necessary  first,  and  afterwards  the  most 
stent  with  these,  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  and 
harmonious  sum.  For  instance,  Rembrandt  always 
ses  to  represent  the  exact  force  witli  which  the  light  on  the 
illnmined  part  of  an  object  is  opposed  to  its  obscurer  por- 
In  order  to  obtain  this,  in  most  cases,  not  very  impor- 
tnith,  he  sacrifices  the  light  and  color  of  five  sixths  of  his 
iro  ;  and  the  expression  of  every  character  of  objects  which 
ds  on  tenderness  of  shape  or  tint.  But  he  obtains  his 
fie  trutli,  and  what  picturorfque  and  forcible  expression  is 
ndent  upon  it,  with  magniiiccnt  skill  and  subtlety.  Vcro- 
,  on  the  contrary,  chooses  to  represent  tlio  great  relations  of 
le  things  to  each  other,  to  the  hcavon  above,  and  to  the 
beneath  them.  Ho  holds  it  more  iniportaiit  to  show  how 
stands  rclicrcd  from  delicate  air,  or  marble  wall  ;  how 
red,  or  purple,  or  whit^  figure,  it  sepiirates  itself,  in  clear 
rnibility,  from  things  not  rod,  nor  purple,  nor  white  ;  how 
itc  daylight  shines  round  it ;  how  innumerable  veils  of  faint 
T  invest  it  ;  how  its  blackness  and  darkness  are,  in  the 
of  their  nature,  just  as  limited  and  local  as  its  intensity 
light :  all  this,  I  say,  he  feels  to  be  more  important  than 
_^wing  merely  the  exact  mmsure  of  the  spark  of  sunshine  that 
8  on  a  dagger-hilt,  or  glows  on  a  jewel.  All  this,  more- 
he  feels  to  be  harmonious,^capahlo  of  being  joined  in  one 
system  of  spacious  trutli.  And  with  inevitable  watchful- 
inestimable  subtlety,  ho  unites  all  tluR  in  tendorest  balance, 
ng  in  each  hairVbreadth  of  color,  not  merely  what  its  right- 
or  wrongneaa  is  in  itself,  but  what  its  relation  is  to  every 
r  on  hifi  canvas  ;  restraining,  for  truth's  sake,  his  oxliaust- 
hfis  energy,  reining  back,  for  truth's  sake,  his  fiery  strength  ; 

I  name  ihem  In  order  of  jWcreaaiug  not  decrcaauig  \mpoT\.^uxc&, 
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Telling,  before  truth,  the  vanity  of  brightness  ;  penetrating,  for 
truth,  tlie  diaconragement  of  gloom  ;  ruling  his  restless  iaTen- 
tioii  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  ])ardouing  no  error,  no  thoughtlessncffl, 
no  forgetfulness  ;  and  s\ibdning  all  hia  powers,  impulses,  an 
imaginations,  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  merciless  justice,  and  lli« 
obedience  of  an  incorruptible  verity, 

I  give  this  instance  with  respect  to  color  and  shade  ;  but,  ia 
the  whole  field  of  art,  the  difference  between  the  great  an^ 
inferior  artiets  is  of  the  same  kind,  and  may  bo  dcternuBedi 
once  by  the  question,  which  of  them  conveys  the  largest  sumc 
I  17.  con.iury  ^i^^^h  't  It  follows  from  this  principle,  that  i 
IcnSu'iy"d£  general  all  ^rert^  drawing  is  distinct  drawing;  fo 
""*='■  truths  which  arc  rendered  indistinctly  might,  fn 

the  most  part,  as  well  not  be  rendered  at  all.  There  are,  indw 
certain  facts  of  mystery,  and  facta  of  indistinctness,  in 
objects,  which  must  have  their  proper  place  in  the  general  h 
mony.,  and  the  reader  will  presently  find  me,  when  we  comet 
that  part  of  our  investigation,  telling  him  that  all  good  drawi 
must  in  some  sort  be  uidistinct  AVe  may,  however,  imdersUK 
this  apparent  contradiction,  by  reflecting  that  the  higli( 
knowledge  always  involves  a  more  advanced  perception  of  t! 
fields  of  the  unknown  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  most  tnily 
said,  that  to  know  anytliing  well  involves  a  profound  sensutiw 
of  ignorance,  while  yet  it  is  equally  true  tliat  good  and  nobl 
knowledge  is  distinguished  from  vain  and  useless  knoAvletlg 
chiefly  by  its  clearness  and  distinctness,  and  by  the  vigonw 
cocflciousnesa  of  what  ia  known  and  what  is  not. 

fio  in  art.    The  best  drawing  involves  a  wonderful  perceptii 
and  expression  of  indistinctness  ;  and  yet  all  noble  drawing 
separated  Irom  the  ignoble  by  its  distinctness,  by  its  fine  expi 
iion  and  firm  assertion  of  SoniPthirnj  ;  whereas  the  bad  drairin| 
ft'ithout  cither  firmness  or  fineness,  expresses  and  asserts  A'cl 
inrj.     The  fust  thing,  therefore,  to  be  looked  for  as  a  sign 
nobh  art,  ia  a  clear  consciousness  of  what  is  drawn  and  what 
not ;    the    bold    statement,    and    frank  confession — ''  Thi^ 
know,"    "  iluit    I    laiow  not ;"    and,  generally    speaking, 
haste,  slurring,  obscurity,  indecision,  are  signs  of  low  art, 
n]}  ealinness,  distinctness,  lumiuousness,  and  positivoncss, 
high  art. 
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It  follows,  secondly,  from  this  principle,  that  aa  the  great 
painter  is  always  attending  to  the  sum  untl  hitrniony  of  hig 
truths  rather  than  to  on«  or  the  other  of  any  group,  a  qnaliiy  of 
1 18.  r  itarr  ^'"^P  ^^  viaible  in  his  work,  like  the  power  of  a 
«:  Gtfni  art  u  rrrt'ut  reasoHcr  over  his  subject,  or  a  irreut  poet  over 
niM)i  nmi  in  hi8  Conception,  mnniicsting  itself  very  often  m 
iniesiug  out  certain  details  or  less  truths  (which, 
though  good  in  themselves,  he  linds  are  in  the  way  of  others), 
and  in  a  sweeping  manner  of  getting  the  beginnings  and 
enda  of  tilings  shown  at  oiico,  and  the  sqnares  and  depths 
rather  tlian  the  surfaces  :  hence,  on  the  whole,  a  habit  of  look- 
ing at  large  masses  rather  than  small  ones  ;  and  even  a  i>hysical 
ki^ness  of  handling,  and  love  of  working,  if  possible,  on  a 
large  Ecale  ;  and  various  other  qualities,  more  or  less  imperfectly 
expressed  by  such  technical  terms  as  breadth,  massing,  unity, 
twldiiess,  &c.,  all  of  which  are,  indeed,  great  qualities  when  they 
mean  breadth  of  tnith,  weight  of  truth,  unity  of  truth,  and 
courageous  assertion  of  truth  ;  but  which  have  all  their  correla- 
tive errors  and  mockeries,  almost  universally  mistaken  for  them, 
—the  breadth  which  has  no  contents,  the  weight  which  has  no 
Talue,  the  nnity  which  plots  deception,  and  the  boldness  which 
out  fathicy. 

19.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  especially  respecting  largeness  of 
B,  that  though  for  the  most  part  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
powerful  masters,  they  liaving  both  more  invention  wliere- 
to  fill  space  i(as  Ghirlandajo  wished  that  he  might  paint  all 
walls  of  Florence),  and,  often,  an  impetuosity  of  mind 
ch  makes  them  like  free  play  for  hand  and  arm  (besides  that 
.fiiey  usually  desire  to  paint  everything  in  the  foreground  of 
their  picture  of  the  natuml  size),  yet,  as  this  largeness  of  scale 
involves  the  placing  of  tlic  picture  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  eye,  and  this  distance  involves  the  loss  of  many  deli- 
cate details,  and  especially  of  the  subtle  lines  of  expression  in 
&aturo3.  it  follows  that  the  masters  of  refined  detail  and  human 
Oipresjiiou  are  apt  to  prefer  a  small  scale  to  work  upon  ;  so  that 
the  chief  masterpieces  of  expression  which  the  world  possesses 
are  small  j)icturee  by  Augulico,  in  which  the  figures  are  rarely 
more  than  six  or  seven  inches  high  ;  in  the  \)t;at  vj^i^V^  «1 
Leomtrd^Jh^Mguses  are  almost  a.V»va^&  Visa  XXv 
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Ijfo,  and  the  best  works  of  Turner  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  II 
inches  by  12. 

As  it{}  greatness  depends  on  tho  sum  of  truth,  and  tliis  boh 
of  truth  can  always  be  incroascd  by  delicacy  of  handling,  i 
follows  that  all  great  art  must  have  tliis  delicacy  to  the  utnios 

possible  degree.    This  rule  is  infallible  and  inJBexi 
u :  brwt  iMi  u  ble.    Ail  coarse  work  is  the  sien  of  low  art^    Only; 

it  16  to  be  romombcrcd,  that  coarseness  must  b 
estimated  by  the  distance  from  the  eye  ;  it  being  necessary 
consult  this  distance,  wJicn  great,  by  laying  on  touches  which  ap 
pear  coarse  when  seen  near  ;  but  which,  bo  far  from  being  coara^ 
are,  in  reality,  more  delicate  in  a  master's  work  than  the  find 
close  liandliug,  for  they  involve  a  calculation  of  result,  and 
laid  on  with  a  subtlety  of  sense  precisely  correspondent  to  thi 
with  whicli  a  good  archer  draws  his  bow  ;  tho  spectator  seeiu 
in  the  action  nothing  but  the  strain  of  the  strong  arm,  whil 
there  is,  in  reality,  in  the  finger  and  eye,  an  incltably  delicftt 
estimat-e  of  distance,  and  touch  on  the  arrow  plume.  Ani 
indeed,  this  delicacy  is  generally  (|uite  perceptible  to  those  Thj 
know  what  the  truth  is,  for  strokes  by  Tintoret  or  Paul  Yi 
nese,  which  were  done  in  an  instiuit,  and  look  to  an  ignorao 
spectator  merely  like  a  violent  dusk  of  loaded  color,  (and  are, 
such,  imitated  by  blundering  artists,)  are,  in  fact,  modulated 
tho  hrnsh  and  finger  to  that  degree  of  delicacy  that  no  singl 
grain  of  the  color  could  be  taken  from  the  touch  withont  ii 
jury  ;  and  little  golden  particles  of  it,  not  the  size  of  a  gnat' 
head,  have  important  share  and  function  in  tho  balances  of  ligb 
in  a  picture  perhaps  iifty  feet  long.  Kcarly  evert/  other  ruli 
applicable  to  art  has  some  exception  but  this.  This  has  absa 
lutely  none.  All  great  art  is  delicate  art,  and  all  coarse  art  J 
bad  art.  Nay,  even  to  a  certain  extent,  all  bold  art  is  bad  art 
for  boldness  is  not  the  proper  word  to  apply  to  tho  courage  ani 
swiftness  of  a  great  master,  based  on  knowledge,  and  coapla 
with  fear  and  love.  There  is  as  much  difference  between 
boldness  of  the  true  and  the  false  masters,  as  there  is  betw 
the  courage  of  a  pure  woman  and  tho  shamelossness  of  a  1 
one. 

§21.  IV.  Invektiox. — The  last  characteristic  of  great  i 
that  it  must  be  inventive,  tWt  vs,  \i(i  -^vviduGcd  by  the  m 


nation.  In  this  respect,  it  must  precisely  fulfil  the  definition 
already  given  of  poetry  ;  and  not  only  present  gi-onnds  for  noble 
emotion,  bnt  fnrnish  these  grounds  by  imaginalive  power. 
Hence  there  is  at  once  a  great  bar  fixed  between  the  two  schools 
of  Lower  and  Higher  jVrt.  The  lower  merely  copies  what  is  set 
before  it,  -whether  in  portrait,  hindseupe,  dr  still-life  ;  the  higher 
either  entirely  imagines  its  subject,  or  arranges  the  materials 
presented  to  it,  so  as  to  manifest  the  imaginative  power  in  all 
the  three  phases  which  have  been  already  explained  in  the 
second  volume. 

And  this  was  the  truth  which  was  confusedly  present  in 
Beyuolds's  mind  when  he  spoke,  as  above  quoted,  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Historical  and  Poetical  Painting.  Every  relaliim 
of  the  plain  facts  which  the  painter  saw  is  proper  hisloricnl 
painting.*  Lf  those  facts  are  unimportant  (as  that  he  saw  a 
gambler  quarrel  with  another  gambler,  or  a  sot  enjoying  himself 
with  another  sot),  then  the  history  is  trivial ;  if  the  facts  are 
important  (as  that  ho  saw  such  and  such  a  great  nmu  look  thus, 
or  act  thus,  at  such  a  time),  then  the  history  is  noble  :  in  each 
case  i)erfect  truth  of  narrative  being  supposed,  otherwise  the 
*liole  thing  is  wortldcss,  being  neither  history  nor  poetry,  but 
plain  falsehood.  And  farther,  as  greater  or  less  elegance  and 
precision  are  manifested  in  the  relation  or  painting  of  the  in- 
cidents, the  merit  of  the  work  raries  ;  so  that,  what  w^ith  differ- 
ence of  subject,  and  what  "with  difference  of  treatment,  his- 
torical j)aiuting  falls  or  rises  iu  changeful  eminence,  from 
Dutch  trivialities  to  a  Velasquez  portrait,  just  as  historical  talk- 
ing or  writing  varies  in  eminence,  from  an  old  woman's  story- 
tcUiag  up  to  Uerodotus.  Besides  which,  certain  operations  of 
tie  imagination  come  into  play  inevitably,  here  and  there,  so  as 
to  touch  the  history  with  some  light  of  poetry,  that  is,  with 
Mke  light  shot  forth  of  the  narrator's  mind,  or  brought  out  by 
the  wav  he  has  put  the  accidents  together  ;  and  wherever  the 
imt^ination  has  tlius  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter  at  all 
(and  it  must  be  somewhat  cold  work  where  it  has  not\  then,  the 
coufiaesof  the  lower  and  higher  schools  touching  each  other,  the 
vork  is  colored  by  both  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why,  therefore, 

tComp&re  my  "Edinburgh  LeotnreB,  Jectufe  iv.  p.  213,  et  seci.  i^\iii  «3^^^ 
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vc  should  in  the  Icaat  confuse  the  historical  and  poetical  diaf 
acters,  any  more  timu  that  wc  should  confuse  blue  with  crimsonj 
because  they  may  overlap  each  other,  and  produce  purple. 

§  23,  Now,  historical  or  simply  narrative  art  is  very  preeioo 
in  it3  proper  place  and  way,  but  it  is  never  yrent  art  until  th 
poetical  or  imaginative  power  toucliea  it ;  and  in  proportion 
the  stronger  manifestation  of  this  power,  it  becomes  greater 
greater,  while  the  highest  art  is  purely  imaginative,  all  its  matt 
rials  being  wrought  into  tlieir  form  by  invention  ;  and  it  difien 
therefore,  from  the  simple  historical  painting,  exactly  ad  WordI 
worth's  stanza,  above  quoted,  diffcr's  from  Suussure's  plum  iial 
rative  of  the  parallel  fact ;  and  the  imaginative  painter  difi 
from  the  historical  painter  in  the  manner  that  Wordswort 
differs  from  Suussure. 

§  23.  Farthcfj  imaginative  art  always  includes  historical  urti 
80  that,  strictly  speaking,  according  to  the  analogy  above  use^ 
we  meet  with  the  pure  blue,  and  with  the  crimsun  ruhug  Lh 
blue  and  changing  it  into  kingly  purple,  but  not  with  the  pt 
crimson  :  fur  all  imagination  must  deal  with  the  knowledge 
has  before  accumulated  ;  it  never  produces  anything  but 
combination  or  contemplation.  Creation,  in  the  full  scum, 
impossible  to  it.  And  the  mode  in  which  the  historical  facultii 
are  included  by  it  is  often  quite  simple,  and  easily  seen.  Thi 
in  Tlunt's  great  poetical  picture  of  the  Light  of  the  World,  til 
whole  thought  and  arrangement  of  the  picture  being  imagiui 
tive,  the  several  details  of  it  are  wrought  out  with  ain»i)Ie  pal 
traitnro  ;  the  ivy,  the  jewels,  the  creeping  plants,  and  the  niooi 
light  being  calmly  studied  or  remembered  from  the  things  tli 
selves.  But  of  all  these  special  ways  in  which  the  invcnd 
works  with  plain  facts,  we  shall  have  to  treat  farther  afterwa 

§  24.  And  now,  finally,  since  this  poetical  power  includes 
historical,  if  wo  glance  back  to  the  other  qnalitiea  required 
great  art,  and  put  all  together,  we  find  that  the  sum  of  them 
simply  the  sum  of  all  the  powers  of  man.  For  as  (1)  the  eboi 
of  the  high  subject  involves  all  conditions  of  right  moral  cKoi 
and  as  (2)  the  love  of  beauty  involves  all  conditions  of  rig 
admiration,  and  as  (3)  the  grasp  of  truth  involves  all  sLrengI 
of  sense,  evenness  of  pdgment,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  uud 
(4)  the  poetical  r^^^cv  \nvo\vea  uW.  6V\l\M^?a  q1  \us 
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accuracy  of  historical  memory,  the  snm  of  all  these  powora  is 
tbc  sum  of  the  human  sou!.      Hence  wo  see  why  the   word 
"Great"  is  used  of  this  art.     It  is  literally  great.    It  compasses 
and  calls  forth  the  entire  human,  spirit,  whoreus  any  other  kind 
of  art.  being  more  or  less  small  or  narrow,  compasses  and  calls 
fortii  only  part  of  the  human  spirit.     Uence  the  idea  of  its 
latitude  is  a  literal  and  jnat  one,  the  art  being  simply  less  or 
!ater  in  proportion  to  the  nnmher  of  fucuUies  it  exercises  and 
idrcsses.*     And  this  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  delinition 
gate  of  it  long  ago,  aa  containing  the  *'  greatest  number  of  the 
ist  ideas." 
g  25.  Such,  then,  being  the  characters  required  in  order  to 
institute  high  art,  if  the  reader  will  t!iink  over  them  a  little, 
id  over   the  various  ways  in  which  tliey  may  bo  falsely  aa- 
imed,  he  will  easily  perceive  how  spacious  aud  dangerous  a 
ild  of  disenssion  they  open  to  the  ambitious  critic,  and  of  eiTor 
the  ambitious  artist  ;  ho  will  see  how  difficult  it  must  be, 
itber  to  distinguish  what  is  truly  great  art  from  the  mockeries 
it,  or  to  rank  the  real  artists  in  any  thing  like  a  progressive 
jm  of  greater  and  less.     For  it  will  have  been  observed  that 
le  various  qualities  which  form  greatness  are  partly  inconsiv 
it  with  each  other  (as  some  virtues  are,  docility  and  firmness 
instance),  and  partly  independent  of  each  other  ;  and  the 
:i  is,  that  artists  differ  not  m^ore  by  mere  capacity,  than  by 
le  component  elements  of   their  capacity,  each  possessing  in 
Very  different  proportions  the  several  attributes  of  greatness  ;  so 
that,  classed  by  one  kiud  of  merit,  as,  for  instance,  purity  of 
expression,  Angelico  will   stand  highest  ;    classed  by  another, 
sincerity  of  manner,  Veronese  will  stand  highest ;  classed  by 
another,  love  of  beauty,  Leonardo  wilt  stand  liighest ;  and  so 
on  ;    hence   arise   continual    disputes    and    misunderstandings 
among  those  who  think  that  high  art  must  always  be  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  great  artists  ought  to  unite  all  great  attri- 
butes in  an  equal  degree. 

§  26.  In  one  of  the  exquisitely  finished  tales  of  Miu-montel, 
a  company  of  critics  are  rocoived  at  dinner  by  tlie  hero  of  the 
etory,  an  old  gentleman,  somewhat  vain  of  his  uci/iiired  taste, 

*  Oompare  Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  iii.  chap.  Vv.  %T,  aj\4%^\. 
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and  his  niccp,  by  whose  incorrigible  natural  taste,  he  is  seriously 
di^turlu'd  and  lonnented.  Duriug  the  culcrtaiumeul,  *' On 
piircourut  tous  lea  geni'es  fle  litteratore.  et  pour  donner  plus 
d'cBfiora  rOrudition  et  a  hi  critique,  on  mit  sur  le  tapis  cette 
question  touto  neuve,  s<,*avoir,  lequel  raeritoit  lo  preferunco  de 
Corncille  ou  dc  Racine.  L'oii  disoit  m6mc  la-deaeiis  lee  pins 
belles  choscs  du  munde,  lorsquc  la  petite  uiecc,  qui  n*avoiC  pas 
dit  un  mot,  a'avisa  de  demander  iiaivement  lequel  dea  deux 
fruits,  de  Torange  ou  de  hi  pfeche,  avoit  le  gofit  les  plus  exquis 
et  meritoit  le  plus  d'elogea.  Son  onclo  rougit  de  sa  eimplicil/', 
ot  lea  conviTcs  baiss^rent  tons  lea  yeux  sans  daigiaer  r^pondro  k 
cette  bttiae.  Ma  ni^ce,  dit  Fintac,  k  Totre  ige,  il  faut  B^voir 
^•conter,  et  so  taire." 

I  cannot  close  this  chapter  with  shorter  or  better  advice  to^ 
tlio  reader,  tlian  merely,  whenever  ho  hears  discusaioua  aboutj 
the  relative  merits  of  grejit  Tnaatera,  to  remember  the  young 
lady's  question.  It  is,  indeed,  trne  that  there  is  a  relative^ 
merit,  that  a  peach  is  nobler  than  a  hawthorn  berry,  and 
more  a  ha^-thom  berry  than  a  beivd  of  the  nightshade  ;  but  ioi 
Oiich  rank  of  fruits,  as  in  each  rank  of  musters,  one  is  cndowcdJ 
with  one  virtue,  and  another  witJi  imotUer ;  their  glory  is  theit-j 
dissimilarity,  and  they  who  propose  to  themselves  in  the  train* 
ing  of  an  artist  that  bo  should  unite  the  coloring  of  Tintorefci" 
the  finish  of  Albert  Durer,  and  the  tenderness  of  Correggio,  are] 
no  wiser  than  a  horticulturist  would  be,  who  mudo  it  the  obj( 
of  his  labor  to  produce  a  fniit  which  should  unite  in  itself  tbol 
luscionsness  of  the  grape,  the  crispness  of  the  nut,  and  the^ 
fragrance  of  the  pine. 

§  37.  And  from  these  considerations  one  most  important] 
practical  corollary  is  to  be  deduced,  with  the  good  help  of  Made-| 
moiscHc's  Agathe's  simile,  namely,  that  the  greatuess  or  small- 
noss  of  a  man  is,  in  the  most  conclusive  sense,  determined  for' 
im.  at  his  birth,  as  strictly  as  it  is  determined  for  a  fniit 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  currant  or  an  apricot.  Education,  favora-j 
ble  circumstances,  resolution,  and  iudustry  can  do  much  ;  in  ft! 
certain  sense  they  do  everything  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  defcermine 
whether  the  poor  apricot  simll  fall  in  the  form  of  n  green  bead,J 
blighted  by  an  east  Avind,  shall  be  trodden  under  foot,  oi 
whether  it  shall  expand  into  tender  pride,  and  sweet  brightnt 
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of  goliieu  velvet.     But  apricot  out  of  currant, — great  man  out 


of  small, — did  never  yet  art  or  effort  make  ;  and,  iu  a  general 
way.  nieu  L;ive  their  e.vcifllonco  nearly  fixed  for  tbeni  when  they 
are  born  ;  a  little  cnuuped  and  XrusL-bittcn  on  one  side,  a  little 
eun-bamt  and  fortune-spotted  ou  the  other,  they  reach,  between 
good  and  evil  chances,  such  size  and  taste  as  generally  belong  to 
the  men  of  their  calibre,  and  the  small  iu  their  serviceable 
bunches,  the  great  in  their  golden  iaohttion,  have,  these  no 
cause  for  regret,  nor  those  for  disdain. 

§  28.  Therefore  it  is,  that  every  system  of  teaching  is  false 
which  holds  forti)  "  great  art"  as  in  any  wise  to  be  taught  to 
students,  or  even  to  be  aimed  at  by  them.  Great  art  is  precisely 
that  which  never  was,  nor  will  be  taught,  it  is  pre-eminently 
and  finally  the  expression  of  the  spirits  of  groat  men  ;  bo  that 
the  only  wholesome  teacliing  is  that  wliich  simply  endeavors  to 
fix  those  characters  of  nobleness  in  the  pupil's  mind,  of  which 
it  seems  easily  susceptible  ;  and  without  holding  out  to  him,  as 
a  possible  or  oven  probable  result,  that  ho  should  ever  paint 
like  Titian,  or  carve  like  Michael  Augelo,  enforces  npon  him 
the  manifest  posdibility,  and  iisaured  duty,  of  eiideavoring  to 
dniw  in  a  manner  at  least  honest  and  intelligible  ;  and  culti- 
vates in  him  those  general  charities  of  heart,  sincerities  of 
thought,  and  graces  of  habit  which  are  likely  to  lead  him, 
tlu:oughout  life,  to  ])refer  openness  to  affectation,  realities  to 
ahadows,  and  beauty  to  corruption. 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  FAL8B   IDEAL  : — FIRST,  BELIQIOUS. 

1.  IIavino  now  gained  some  general  notion  of  tlie 
ing  of  "  great  art,"  we  may,  without  risk  of  confusing  ourseli 
take  up  the  questions  sn^^gested  incidentally  in  the  precedii 
chapter,  and  pursue  them  at  leisure.     Of  these,  two  princi| 
ones  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  to  wit,  that  pntj 
the  12th  paragraph — How  may  beauty  be  sought  in  defianoo 
truth?  and  that  in  the  2>Jrd  jiaragraph — How  does  the  imagii 
tion  show  itself  in  dealing  with  troth  ?    These  two,  therefoi 
which  are,  besides,  the  most  important  of  all,  and,  if  well 
swerod,  will  answer  many  others  inclusively,  we  sliall  Hw 
most  convenient  to  deal  with  at  onc^. 

§  3.  The  pursuit,   by    the    imagination,  of    bcaiitiful 
strange  thoughU  or  subjects,  to  the  exclusion  of  painful  oroo 
men  ones,  is  called  among  us,  in  these  modern  days,  the  pursB 
of  '* //;e  ideal;*'  nor  does  any  subject  deserve  more  att,entil 
examination  than  the  manner  in  which  this  pursuit  is  eniei 
upon  by  the  modern  mind.     The  reader  must  pardon  me 
making  in  the  outset  one  or  two  statements  which  may  apt 
to  him  somewhat  wide  of  the  matter,  but  wliioh,  (if  he 
their  truth,)  he  will,  I  think,  presently  perceive  to  reach  to 
root  of  it.     Namely, 

That  men's  proper  business  in  this  world  faJls  mainly  ii 
three  divisions  : 

First,  to  know  themselves,  and  the  existing  state  of  the  tl 
they  have  to  do  with. 

Secondly,  to  bo  happy  in  themselveSj  and  in  the  ei 
stato  of  things. 

Thirdly,   to  mend  thempolves,   and  the  existing  state 
things,  aa  far  as  either  are  marred  or  mcndable. 

These,  1  say,  are  the  three  plain  divisions  of  proper 
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basinees  on  thia  earth.     For  iliese  tliroe,  the  following  are  usa- 
llly  Biibstituted  and  adoi>ted  by  human  creatrirKa  : 

First,  to  bo  totally  iguomiit  of  themselves,  and  tho  existing 
rtate  of  things. 

Secondly,  to  be  miserable  in  themselves,  and  in  the  existing 
itate  of  things, 

Tliirdly,  to  let  themselves,  and  tho  existing  state  of  things, 
done  (at  least  in  the  way  of  correction). 

§  3.  The  dispositions  wliich  indnco  ns  to  manage,  thus 
jiflely,  the  affairs  of  tliis  life  seem  to  be  : 

First,  a  fear  of  disjigreeablo  facts,  and  conscious  shrinking 
wm  clearness  of  light,  which  keep  us  from  examining  our- 
Itcs,  and  increase  gnvdually  into  a  species  of  instinctive  terror 
It  all  truth,  and  love  of  glosses,  veils,  and  decorative  lies  of  every 
i9rt. 

Secondly,  a  general  readiness  to  take  delight  in  anything 
list,  future,  far  off,  or  somewhere  else,  rather  than  in  things 
ow,  near,  and  here  ;  leading  us  gradually  to  place  our  pleasure 
ipally  in  the  exercise  of  the  imagination,  and  to  build  all 
tisfaction  on  things  as  they  are  not.  Wliich  power  being 
not  accorded  tu  tho  lower  animals,  and  having  indeed,  when 
lined,  a  very  noldo  use,  we  pride  ourselves  upon  it,  whether 
ined  or  not,  und  pass  our  lives  complacently,  in  substan- 
scontent,  and  visionary  satisfaction. 

4.  Now  nearly  all  artistical  and  poetical  seeking  after  tho 
leal  is  only  one  bnincli  of  this  base  habit — the  abuse  of  the 
agination,  in  allowing  it  to  find  its  whole  delight  in  tho  im- 
Msiblo  and  nntrne  ;  while  the  faithful  pursuit  of  the  ideal  is 
&  honest  use  of  the  imagination,  giving  full  power  and  presence 
0  the  possible  and  true. 

It  is  the  difference  between  these  two  uses  of  it  wkich  we 
live  to  examine. 

§  5.  And,  first,  consider  what  are  the  legitimate  uses  of  the 
toagination,  that  is  to  say,  of  tho  power  of  perceiving,  or  con- 
Etiring  with  the  mind,  things  which  cannot  be  perceived  by  the 


Its  first  and  noblest  nso  is,  to  enable  ua  to  bring  sensibly  to 
ar  sight  the  things  which  are  recorded  as  belonging  to  our 
itnre  state,  or  as  invisibly  surrounding  ua  in  this.     It  is  given 
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US,  that  WO  may  imagine  the  cloud  of  wltneeses  in  hoaven  and 

earth,  jiud  80o,  us  if  thej  were  now  present,  the  aonia  of  the 
righteous  waiting  for  Ud  ;  that  we  mjiy  conceive  the  great  army 
of  tlie  inhabitants  of  heaven,  and  discover  among  thera  those 
whom  wo  most  desire  to  he  with  for  ever  ;  that  we  may  be  able 
to  vision  forth  the  ministry  of  angels  beside  us,  and  see  the 
chariots  of  fire  on  the  mountains  that  gird  us  round  ;  but  aboTOJ 
all,  to  call  up  the  scenes  and  facts  in  wlncli  wc  arc  commanded 
to  believe,  and  be  present,  aa  if  in  the  body,  at  every  recorded 
event  of  the  history  of  the  Redeemer.  Its  second  and  ordinary 
use  is  to  empower  us  to  traverse  the  scenes  of  all  other  history, 
and  force  the  facta  to  hncome  again  visible,  so  aa  to  make  uj>on  us 
the  same  impression  which  they  would  have  madL'  if  we  had  wit- 
nessed them  ;  and  in  the  minor  necessities  of  life,  to  enable  us, 
out  of  any  present  good,  to  gather  the  utmost  measure  of  enjoy- 
ment by  investing  it  with  happy  associations,  and,  in  any  pres- 
ent Qvil,  to  lighten  it,  by  summoping  back  the  images  of  other 
hours  ;  and,  also,  t^  give  to  all  mental  truths  Bome  visible  type^ 
in  allegory,  simile,  or  personification,  which  shall  more  deeply 
enforce  them  ;  and,  finally,  when  the  mind  is  utterly  outwearied, 
to  refresh  it  with  such  innocent  play  as  shall  be  most  in  har-j 
mony  with  the  suggestive  A'oices  of  natural  things,  permitting 
it  to  possess  living  companionship  instead  of  silent  beauty,  and 
create  for  itself  fairies  in  the  grass  and  naiads  in  the  wave.  fl 

§  G.  These  being  the  uses  of  imagination,  its  abuses  are^ 
either  in  creating,  for  mere  pleasure,  false  images,  where  it  is 
its  (iutif  to  create  true  ones  ;  or  in  turning  what  wjis  intended 
for  the  mere  refreshment  of  the  heart  into  its  daily  food,  and 
changing  the  innocent  pastimes  of  an  hour  into  the  guilty  occu- 
patiuu  of  a  life. 

Let  us  examine  the  principal  forms  of  this  misuse,  one  by^_ 

§  7,  First,  then,  the  imagination  is  chiefly  warped  and  dia-" 
honored  hy  being  allowed  to  create  false  images,  where  it  is  its 
duty  to  create  true  ones.  And  this  most  dangerously  iu  matters 
of  religion.  For  a  long  time,  when  art  wjis  in  its  infancy,  it 
remained  unexposed  to  this  danger,  because  it  could  not,  with 
aaf  power,  realize  or  create  any  thing.  It  consisted  merely  ii 
simple  outlines  and  pleasant  coIots',  vjVvc\v >Mix(i  wa^six^i^it^i  \x%] 
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bf!  Qothing  more  tbaa  signs  of  the  thing  thonght  of,  a  sort  of 

pictorial  letter  for  it,  no  more  pretending  to  represent  it  than 
U)C  written  characters  of  its  name.  Such  art  excited  the  imagi- 
nation, wliile  it  pleased  the  eye.  But  it  aaserM  nothing,  for  it 
winld  realize  uothiug.  The  reader  glanced  at  it  as  a  glittering 
riinbol,  and  went  on  to  form  truer  images  for  himself.  This  act 
of  the  mind  may  bo  .still  seen  in  daily  operation  in  children,  as 
they  look  at  brightly  colored  pictures  in  their  story-books. 
Such  pictures  neither  deceive  them  nor  satiafy  them  ;  they  only 
set  their  own  inventive  powers  to  work  in  the  directions  re. 
(jnired. 

g  8.  But  OS  soon  OS  art  obtained  the  power  of  realization,  it 
6ljtained  also  that  of  assertion.  As  fast  as  the  painter  advanced 
in  skill  he  gained  also  incredibility,  and  that  which  he  perfectly 
represented  was  perfectly  believed,  or  could  be  disbelieved  only 
by  an  actual  effoi*t  of  the  beholder  to  escape  from  the  fascinat- 
ing deception.  "What  had  been  faintly  declared,  might  be  pain- 
Icsaly  denied  ;  bnt  it  was  difficult  to  discredit  things  forcibly 
tllegcd  ;  and  representations,  which  had  been  innocent  in  dis- 
ercpancy,  became  guilty  in  consistency. 

§  9,  For  instance,  when  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  the  na- 
tirity  was  habitually  represented  by  such  a  symbol  as  that  on 
tlie  uext  i)age,  fig.  1,  there  was  not  the  smallest  possibility  that 
»acb  a  picture  could  disturb,  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  tho 
Xew  Testament,  tlie  simple  meaning  of  the  words  "  wrapjitHl 
hm  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  u  manger."  That 
this  manger  was  t^^jified  by  a  trcfoiled  arch*  would  no  more 
prereut  his  distinct  uudcrstanding  of  the  narrative,  than  the 
potesque  heads  introduced  above  it  would  intci'ferG  with  his 
lirm  comprebi'iHJon  of  the  words  **  ox"  or  "ass;"  while  if 
Uicre  were  anything  in  the  action  of  the  principal  figures  sng- 
gtative  of  real  feeling,  that  suggestion  he  wonld  accept,  together 
*ith  tho  general  pleasantness  of  the  lines  and  colors  in  the  deco- 
wtive  letter  ;  but  witliout  having  his  faith  in  the  nnjepresented 

*  The  rurioua  inequalily  of  thla  little  trefoil  ifl  not  a  miRtake  ;  It  is  faith- 
fully cnpiod  by  the  (Iraugbtsnian  from  the  MS.     Perhaps  ihe  actiml  date  of 
ItioniumiDatiou  may  bu  aycurortwo  past  the  thirteenth  century,  i.e.,  i;tnO — 
IHKI    but  it  is  quite  churaclt'riftic  of  the  thirteenth  cenUir^  Ufta-VrntuVra. 
Wie  tgUTCA 


and  octnal  scene  obscured  for  a  momDnt.     But  it  was  far  other- 
wise, when  Kranc'ia  or  Pcrugino,  vr\i\\  exqui- 
site power  of  representing  the  human  form,  and 
high  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  art,  dovot^ 
ed  all  their  skill  to  the  dclineution  of  an  im- 
]>osBiblc  scene  ;  and  piiinted,  for  their  snbjecUJ 
of  the  Nativity,  a  beautiful  and  queenly  lady,' 
Iier  dress  embroidered  with  gold,  and  with  a] 
crown  of  jewels  upon  her  hair,  kneeling,  on| 

a  lloor  of  in« 
laid  and  pi 
eious      max 
ble,      befur 
a       crownec 
child,      Uic 
under  a  por- 
tico of  liora- 
bardic*     ar- 
ch i  t  cetiu* 
with  a  8we*!t( 
verduron?, 
and        VIP' 
laudscrtpt^    I 
the  distii'i  ' 
full  of  "w:!  < 
ing      ri- 
Tillugcsi' 
and  baronial  towers-f     It  is  t 


true  that  the  frank  absurdity 
the  thought  prevented  its  b< 
^^^^^  received  as  a  deliberate  contni' 
tion  of  the  truths  of  Script  u 
but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 


il        ''^^^J      oontinual  presentment  to  the  mind  of  this  bejuii^fiil 
I  i^     and  fully  realixod  imagery  more  and  more  chill« 

I  1|       power  of  jipprGhonding  tho  real  truth  ;   and 

I  ^1 '    when  pictures  of   this  description  met  the  ey 

^ Lombunlic,  i.e.  in  Iho  Bly\e  of  Pielro  and  TulHo  Lomburdo,  Id 
SUeeulh  v.unlnry  (not  Xominrd). 
/  .1//  thin,  ir.  will  l»e  nl>aerxed,  w  tt^aV  wtVw^  Iw  XwaaVj  ivVCtaa  ^ 
mth  which  wo  :  n.  raUy  noted  \u\\\^^a!^c>oIvV^cx. 
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every  comer  of  every  chapel,  it  was  physically  impossible  to 
dwell  distinctly  upon  facta  the  direct  reverse  of  those  repre- 
sented. The  word  "  Virgin"  or  *'  Madouna,"  instead  of  call- 
ing up  the  vision  of  a  simple  Jewish  girl,  bearing  the  caliunitiea 
of  poverty,  and  the  dishonors  of  inferior  station,  summoned  in- 
stantly the  idea  of  a  graceful  princess,  crowned  with  gemst  and 
surrounded  by  obsequious  ministry  of  kings  and  saints.  The 
fallacy  which  was  prcRented  to  the  imagination  was  indeed  dis- 
credited, but  also  tlie  fact  which  was  not  presented  to  the  imag- 
ination was  forgotten ;  all  true  grounds  of  faith  were  gradually 
undermined,  and  the  beholder  was  either  enticed  into  mere  lux- 
ury of  fanciful  enjoyment,  believing  nothing;  or  left,  in  hia 
confusion  of  mind,  the  prey  of  vain  tales  and  traditions  ;  while 
in  his  best  feelings  he  was  unconsciously  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  fallacious  picture,  and  with  no  sense  of  the  real  cause  of  his 
error,  bowed  himself,  in  pniyer  or  adoration,  to  the  lovely  lady 
on  her  golden  throne,  when  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of 
doing  BO  to  the  Jewish  girl  in  her  outcast  poverty,  or,  in  her 
simple  household,  to  the  carpenter's  wife. 

g  10.  But  a  shadow  of  increasing  darkness  fell  upon  the  human 
mind  as  art  proceeded  to  still  more  perfect  realization.  Those 
fantasies  of  the  earlier  painters,  though  they  darkened  faith, 
never  hardened  feeling  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  frankness  of  their 
unlikelihood  proceeded  mainly  from  the  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
the  painter  to  express,  not  the  actual  fact,  but  the  enthusiastio 
?tat<i  of  his  own  feelings  about  the  fact ;  he  covers  the  Virgin's 
dress  with  gold,  not  with  any  idea  of  representing  the  Virgin  as 
she  ever  was,  or  over  will  be  seen,  but  with  a  burning  desire  to 
flfaow  what  hia  love  and  reverence  would  think  fittest  for  her. 
He  erects  for  the  stable  a  Lombardic  portico,  not  because  he 
BOpposes  the  Lombardi  to  have  built  stables  in  Palestine  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius,  but  to  show  that  tho  manger  in  which  Christ 
wa»  laid  is,  in  his  eyes,  nobler  than  the  greatest  architecture  in 
the  world,  lie  lilis  his  landscape  with  church  spires  and  silver 
strcuns,  not  because  he  supposes  that  either  were  in  sight  of 
Bethlehem,  but  to  remind  the  beholder  of  the  peaceful  course 
and  succeeding  power  of  Christianity.  And,  regarded  ^\iVv  s^w^ 
Bvmpathy  and  cJei^r  nnderslauding  of  theac  t\ioxv^\A  o\  ^^ 
artisty  sach  pictures  remain  most  impressive  an<V  toue\i\Ti%,  ^"^^ 
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(q  this  day.     I  Bhu]l  refer  to  them  io  luture,  in  goncr&l  toT 
the  jtictures  of  the  **  Angelicaa  Ideal" — Angelico  being 
\[  muster  of  the  school. 
•  I  11.  It  wtts  for  otherwise  in  the  next  step  of  the  Real 
progress.    The  greater  his  powcw  beciunc,  the  more  the  minJ  i 
the  pairttcr  was  absorbed  in  their  uttummont,  and  compl 
m  their  display^    The  early  arts  of  laying   on  brijEriU  colfl 
smootlily,  of  burnishing  golden  ornaments,  or  tracing,  loaf 
leaf,  tlie  outlines  of  tlowers,  were  not  so  difficult  as  thafci 
should  materially  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  artist,  or  fuxaii 
foundation  for  his  conceit ;  he  learned  these  rudiments  of 
work  without  pain,  and  employed  them  without  prido,  his  spi 
being  left  free  to  express,  so  far  as  it  was  capable  of  them, 
reaches  of  Iiiglicr  thought.     But  when  accurate  shade,  and  mi? 
tie  color,  and  perfect  anatomy,  and  complicated  per6i>ecti\ 
became  necessary  to  the  work,  the  artist's  whole  energy 
employed  in  learning  the  laws  of  these,  and  his  whole  pleji 
consisted  in  exhibiting  thorn,     liis  life  was  devoted,  not  to 
objects  of  art,  but  to  tho  cunning  of  it  ;  and  the  st^it'ncM 
composition  and  light  and  ehado  wore  pursued  as  if  therein! 
abstract  good  in  them  ; — as  if,  like  astronomy  or  mathemuti 
they  weiT  ends  in  tliomselvos,   irrespective  of  anything  to 
effected  by  them.     And  without  perception,  on  the  part  of  Bl 
one,  of  the  abyss  to  which  all  were  hastening,  a  fatal  changoi 
ftim  took  place  throughout  tho  whole  world  of  art.     In 
times  art  toas  employed  fnr  fhe  display  of  reliffious  facts j  n« 
reh'yious  facts  were  employed  for  the  display  of  art.     The 
sition,  thouglj  imperceptible,  was  consummate  ;  it  involved 
entire  destiny  of  painting.     It  was  passing  from  the  paths' 
life  to  the  paths  of  death. 

§  13.  And  this  change  was  all  the  more  fatal,  becauai 
first  veiled  by  an  appearance  of  gi'eatcr  dignity  and  sinoeri^ 
than  were  possessed  by  tho  older  art.     One  of  the  earliest 
of  the  new  knowledge  was  the  putting  away  tho  greater  parti 
tho  unlikelihoods  and  fineries  of  the  ancient  pictures,  and 
apparently  closer  following  of  nature  and  probability.    All 
fantasy  which  I  have  just  been  blaming  as  disturbant  of 
simplicity  of  faith,  waa  &ta\.  5v\\iOk\w;<l, — then  despised  and 
aside.     The  appearances  ot  wa.Uve<i  ^^^^^  ^«^^  <^Qf^^  V^ia^i 
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eterything ;  and  tlio  crowned  Quoen- Virgin  of  Penigino  sank 
into  ft  simple  Ifcalian  mother  in   Raphael's  Aladonna  of  tho 

Obflir. 

g  13,  Was  not  this,  then,  tu  healthy  change  ?  No.  It 
ttouki  have  been  healthy  if  it  had  been  effected  with  a  pure 
motive,  and  the  new  truths  would  have  been  precious  if  they 
fciid  been  sought  for  truth's  sake.  But  they  were  not  sought 
for  trntli's  sake,  but  for  pride's  ;  and  truth  which  is  wjught  for 
display  may  be  just  as  harmful  aa  truth  which  is  spoken  in  mal- 
ice. The  glittering  childishness  of  tlie  old  art  was  rojoctod,  not 
iliBttmse  it  was  false,  but  because  it  was  easy  ;  and,  still  more, 
iMKanse  the  painter  had  no  longer  any  religious  passion  to 
lipress.  He  could  think  of  the  Madonna  now  very  calmly, 
with  no  desire  to  pour  out  tho  treasures  of  earth  at  her  feet,  or 
crown  her  brows  with  the  gnldcn  shafts  of  heaven.  He  conld 
think  of  her  as  an  available  subject  for  the  diiijilay  of  transpa- 
lent  shadows,  skilful  tints,  and  scientific  foroshortenings, — as  a 
fiir  woman,  forming,  if  well  pjiiiited,  a  pleasant  piece  uf  fnrni- 
toro  for  the  comer  of  a  boudoir,  and  host  ini;i^n"ned  Ijy  combina- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  tho  prettiest  cimtadiuas.  He  could 
dunk  of  her,  in  her  last  maternal  agony,  with  academical  dis- 
crimination ;  sketch  in  first  her  skeleton,  invest  her,  in  serene 
•cicncc,  with  the  muscles  of  misery  and  the  Jibrea  of  sorrow  ; 
ihen  cast  the  grace  of  antique  drapery  over  tho  nakedness  of  her 
desolation,  and  fulfil,  with  studious  lustre  of  tears  and  delicately 
^gted  pallor,  the  perfect  t>'j>e  of  the  "  Mater  Dolorosa." 
^H  14.  It  was  thus  that  Itaphael  thought  of  the  Madonna.* 
^Bfow  observe,  when  the  subject  was  tbus  scicntiOcally  com- 
^Bd,  it  became  necessary,  as  we  have  just  said,  to  the  futi  dis- 
Ply  of  all  tbe  power  of  tho  artist,  that  it  should  iu  many 
Respects  be  more  faithfully  imagined  than  it  hod  been  hitherto. 
"Keeping,"  "  Expression,"  **  Historical  Unity,"  and  raoh 
IrtJicr  requirements,  were  enforced  on  the  painter,  iu  tho  same 
(one,  and  with  the  same  puri>osG,  as  the  purity  of  his  oil  and 
Pic  accuracy  of  his  perspective.  He  was  told  that  tho  figure  of 
Christ  should  bo  **  dignified,"  those  of  tho  Apostles  "  express- 
ive," that  of  the  Virgin  **  modest,"  and  those  of  cbildren  **  in^ 

•  This  is  one  form  of  the  nacriSce  of  expression  to  Wchmuu\  mwcvV,  ^<eni- 
DotetfM  ateeadofUio  10th  paragraph  of  lh«  last  cViavVcT. 
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nocent,"    All  this  was  perfectly  true;  and  in  obedience  to! 

such  directions,  the  painter  proceeded  to  mannfactnre  certain 
arrangements  of  apostolic  sublimity,  virginal  mildness,  and 
infantine  innocence,  which,  being  free  from  the  quaint  injper- 
fection  anil  contradictoriness  of  tho  eai'ly  art,  were  looked  upom 
by  the  European  public  as  true  things,  and  trustworthy  ropre*' 
sentiitions  of  the  events  of  religious  history.  The  pictures  of 
Francia  and  licllini  had  been  received  as  ))lcasant  visions.  But 
the  cartoons  of  Rapliacl  were  received  as  representations  of  his- 
torical fact.  fl 

§  15.  Kow,  neither  they,  nor  any  other  work  of  tho  period, " 
were  ropresoutationa  either  of  historical  or  possible  fact     They 
wore,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  "  compositions"^oold« 
arrangements  of  propriety  and  agrecableness,  according  to  aca-™ 
demical  formulas  ;  tho  painter  never  in  any  case  making  the 
slightest  effort  to  conceive  the  thing  as  it  must  have  happened, 
but  only  to  gather  together  gi'aceXul  lines  and  beautiful  faces,  iu 
such   compliance  with  commonplace  ideas  of  the   subject 
might  obtain  for  tho  M'hole  an   *' epic  unity,"  or  some  suchj 
other  form  of  scholastic  perfectness. 

§  IG.  Take  a  very  important  instance, 

I  suppose  there  is  no  event  in  tho  whole  life  of  Christ  to 
which,  in  hours  of  doubt  or  fear,  men  turn  with  more  anxious  j 
thirst  to  knew  tho  close  facts  of  it,  or  with  more  earnest  and^| 
passionate  dwelling  upon  every  syllable  of  its  recorded  nnrra- ^j 
tive,  than  Christ's  showing  Ilimself  to  bis  disciples  at  the  lake 
of  Galileo.  Tliere  is  something  pre-eminently  open,  natural, 
full  fronting  our  disbelief  in  this  manifestation.  The  others,  ^J 
recorded  after  the  resurrection,  were  sudden,  phantom-like,  H 
occurring  to  men  iu  profound  sorrow  and  wearied  agitation  of  -' 
hcoit ;  not,  it  might  seem,  safe  judges  of  wliat  they  saw.  But 
tho  agitation  was  now  over.  They  had  gone  back  to  their  daily| 
work,  thinking  still  their  business  lay  net-warils,  nnraeshcd 
frum  the  literal  roi>e  and  drag.  "  Simon  Peter  saitli  unto 
them,  *  I  go  a  fishing.'  They  say  nnto  him,  *  We  also  go  with 
thee.'  **  True  words  enough,  and  having  far  echo  beyond  those 
Galilean  hills.  That  night  thoy  caught  nothing  ;  but  when  the 
morning  cixme,  in  the  clear  light  of  it,  l)ohold  a  figure  stood  on 
the  shore.     They  were  not  t\\\n\uixg  ol  au^VVwi^Wl  WviW  trait- 
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less  hauls.  Tliey  had  no  gness  wlio  It  was.  It  asked  tliom  aim- 
plv  if  tliey  ImU  ciiught  anytliing.  They  aaiil  no.  And  it  tolU 
tfacm  to  cast  yet  agaiu.  And  Joliii  shades  his  eyes  from  the 
morning  Hun  with  his  hand,  to  look  ivlio  it  is  ;  and  though  tho 
glinting  of  the  sea,  too,  dazzles  iiim,  he  makes  out  who  it  is,  at 
bst;  aud  poor  Simon,  not  to  bo  outrun  this  time,  tightens  his 
fisher's  coat  abont  him,  and  dashes  in,  over  the  nets.  One 
Would  have  liked  to  see  him  swim  those  hundred  yards,  and 
atagf^cr  to  his  knees  on  the  beach, 

Well,  the  others  get  to  the  beach,  too,  in  time,  in  such  slow- 
Way  as  men  in  general  do  get,  in  this  world,  to  its  true  shore, 
much  impeded  by  that  wonderful  **  dragging  the  not  with 
fishes;"  but  they  get  there — seven  of  thi^m  in  all; — first  the 
Denier,  and  then  the  slowest  believer,  and  then  the  (juickest  be- 
liever,  and  then  the  two  throuc-scekcrs,  aud  two  more,  we  know 
not  who. 

They  sit  down  on  the  shore  face  to  face  with  Ilim,  and  eat 
their  broiled  lisb  as  He  bids.  Ami  then,  to  Peter,  all  dripping 
still,  shivering,  and  amazed,  staring  at  Chnst  in  the  sun,  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  coal  fire, — tbiuking  a  little,  perhaps,  of  what 
liap|)ened  by  another  coal  fire,  wheu  it  waa  colder,  aud  having 
had  no  word  once  changed  with  liim  by  his  Master  since  that 
kok  of  His, — to  him,  so  amazed,  comes  the  question,  **  Simon, 
loveet  thou  me?"  Try  to  feci  that  a  little,  and  think  of  it  till 
it  is  true  to  you  ;  and  then,  take  up  that  infinite  monstrosity 
Mid  hypocrisy — Raphiud's  cartoon  of  the  Charge  to  Peter. 
Kote,  first,  the  bold  fallacy — the  putting  all  the  Apostles  tliere, 
ft  mere  lie  to  serve  the  Papal  heresy  of  the  Petric  snpremacy,  by 
putting  them  all  in  the  background  while  Peter  receives  the 
charge,  and  making  them  all  witnesses  to  it.  Note  the  haud- 
ftunely  (Mirled  hair  and  neatly  tied  sandals  of  the  men  who  had 
U-ca  out  all  night  in  the  sea-mists  and  on  the  slimy  decks. 
Kote  tlicir  convenient  dresses  for  going  a-fishing,  with  trains 
that  lie  a  yard  along  the  ground,  and  goodly  fringes, — all  made 
to  match,  an  apostolic  fisbing  costume.*  Note  how  Peter 
^ciallj  (whose  chief  glory  was  in  his  wet  coat  girt  about  him 

•  I  suppose  KapbaelintendwJ  a  reference  to  Numberaxv,?;^-,  ^svAWXv^ 
^,  ibe  A/t/f  nbiujtj,  or  "riUa,"  aa  it  is  in  the  Yuigale,  &\io\i\*l^B»'*fc\iea'(iQU 
ybordemtoo. 


atid  imkod  limba)  is  onvolopefl  in  folds  and  fringes,  bo  on  to 
kneel  and  liuM  his  kovs  with  gnice.  No  fire  of  coals  at  all,  nor 
lonely  mountnin  ehorc,  but  a  pleiieant  Italian  landscape,  full  o( 
vitlaa  and  churches,  and  a  Hock  of  sheep  to  bo  pointed  at ;  and 
tho  whole  group  of  Apostlos,  not  round  Christ,  as  they  would 
have  been  naturally,  but  straggling  away  in  a  linCj  that  they 
may  all  be  shown. 

The  simple  trnth  is,  that  the  moment  we  look  at  the  pioton 
wo  feel  our  belief  of  the  whole  thing  taken  away.  There  la, 
visibly,  no  possibility  of  that  group  ever  having  existed,  inanj^ 
place,  or  on  any  occasion.  It  is  all  a  mere  mythic  absurdity^ 
and  faded  concoction  of  friTiges,  muscular  arma,  and  cod) 
heads  of  Greek  philosophers. 

§  17.  Now,  the  evil  consecjuences  of  the  acceptance  of  thi 
kind  of  religions  idealism  for  true,  were  instant  and  manifoW 
So  far  as  it  was  received  and  trusted  in  by  thoughtful  persor 
it  only  served  to  chill  all  tho  conceptions  of  sacred  histoi 
which  they  might  otlienvise  have  obtained.  Whatever  tho^ 
could  have  fancied  for  themselves  about  the  wild,  strange,  ii 
nitoly  stem,  infinitely  tender,  infinitely  varied  veracities  of  th< 
life  of  Christ,  was  blotted  out  by  tho  vapid  tincriea  of  Eaphadj 
the  rough  Galilean  pilot,  the  orderly  custom  receiver,  and  al 
the  questioning  wonder  and  fire  of  uneducated  apostleship, 
obscured  under  an  antique  mask  of  philosophical  faces  andk 
robes.  The  feeble,  subtle,  suffering,  ceaseless  energy  and  humil 
iation  of  St.  Paul  were  confused  with  an  idea  of  a  medibtii 
Hercules  leaning  on  a  sweeping  sword  ;  *  and  the  mighty  prea 
ences  of  Moacs  and  Elias  were  softened  by  introductions  of  dd 
cate  grace,  adopted  from  dancing  nnnphs  and  rising  Auroras-f' 

Now,  no  vigoroual)'  minded  religious  person  could  posdbH 

*  In  the  St.  Cenilin  of  Bologniv 

f  In  Uie  Transfiguration.     Do  but  try  to  helicve  that  Moses  and  EU 
rcaHy  there  tiilkiug  with  Christ.     Moses  in  the  lovclicjit  beurt  and 
the  laud  which  ouce  it  hnd  heen  denied  him  to  bcholrl, — Eltjult  Iremll 
earth  again,  from  which  ho  had  be«n  swept  to  heaven  in  fire  ;  IwlUl 
with  a  mightier  message  than  ever  ihey  had  given  in  life, — mif,''lilier,  in  cJ" 
inu:  their  own  missinn,— mi^^htier,  in  speaking  to  Clirist  "of  flis  ilecoi'*! 
which  lie  should  uccompVvsh  ul  ^^;rv\&«\cci,."    They,  men  of  like 
cacc  with  us,  appointed  to  8peuWU»\.\i«'R.iAwmeT<A\V&^ssa!aix, 
And,  then,  look  at  UapbacVa  kiq^^^  gtwLft\.\3iBEs»a. 
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receiTc  plcasnro  or  holp  from  Buch  art  as  this  ;  and  tlie  neces- 
sary rcsulfc  was  the  instant  rejection  of  it  by  the  healthy  religion 
of  the  world.  Rjiphael  minifitered,  with  applause,  to  the  impi- 
ous luxury  of  the  Vatican,  but  wiis  trampUnl  under  foot  at  ouco 
by  every  believing  and  advancing  Cliristian  of  his  own  and  sub- 
sequent times  ;  and  thenceforward  pure  Christianity  and  ^'  high 
art**  took  separate  roads,  and  fared  on,  as  best  they  might, 
independently  of  each  other, 

§  18.  But  although  Calvin,  and   Knox,  and   Luther,  and 
their  flocks,  "with  all    the  hardest-headed  and  trues t-heai'ted 
faithful  left  in  Christendom,  thus  spurned  away  the  spurious 
art,  and  all  art  with  it,  (not  without  harm  to  themselves,  such 
afi  a  man  must  needs  sustain  in  cutting  off  a  decayed  limb*) 
certain  conditions  of  weaker  CJiristiauity  suffered  the  false  sys- 
tem to  retain  inllueuce  over  them  ;  and  to  tliis  day,  tho  clear 
and  tasteless  poison  of  the  art  of  IJjipliaol  infects  with  sleep 
of  infidelity  tho  hearts   of  millions  of  Christians.     It  is  the 
first  cause  of  all  that  prc-cminont  dulness   which   character- 
izes what   Protestants  call  sacred  art ;  a  dulness  not  merely 
baneful  in  making  religion  distasteful  to  the  young,  but  in  sick- 
ening, as  we  have  seen,  all  vital  belief  of  religion  in  the  old.     A 
dim  sense  of  impossibility  attaches  itself  alwiiys  to  the  graceful 
emptiness  of  the  rcpreaentatiou  ;  wo  feel  instinctively  that  the 
paint<ed  Christ  and  painted  apostle  are  not  beings  that  ever  did 
or  conld  exist  ;  and  this  fntal  sense  of  fair  fiibulDusnoas,  and 
well-composed  impossibility,  steals  grjuliifilly  from  the  picture 
into  the  history,  until  we  find  ourselves  reading  St.  Mark  or  St. 
Luke  with  the  same  admiring,  but  uninterested,  incredulity, 
with  which  we  contemplate  liiphael. 

g  19.  Ou  a  certain  class  of  minds,  however,  these  Raphael- 
CfiquG  and  other  sacred  paintings  of  high  order,  have  had,  tif 
lute  years,  another  kind  of  inftiience,  mnch  resembling  that 
which  they  had  at  first  on  the  most  pious  Romanists.  They  are 
TiBud  to  oxcrite  certain  conditions  of  religious  dream  or  reverie  ; 
being  ;»gain,  as  in  earliest  times,  regarded  not  as  representations 
of  fact,  Imt  as  expressions  of  sentiment  respecting  tho  fact.     In 

*Lnihcr  had  no  dislike  of  rdigious  art  on  priacipAe..  TiVen  V\\ft  tfsfiNv;. 
\i\i  chamljer  n-as  wrought  with  sacred  subjects.  Bee  Mre.  ftvo-Wfc'^ftvw 
Memories. 
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this  way  the  best  of  them  have  unqnestionably  mnch  pnrifyi 
and  enchanting  power  ;  and  they  are  helpfril  opponents  to  ei 
ful  piission  and  weakness  of  every  kind.     A  fit  of  uujnst  ange 
petty  taalice,  unreasonable  vexation,  or  dark   passion,  Ciinn 
certainly,  in  a  mind  of  ordinary  sensibility,  bold  its  own  in  the 
presence  of  a  good  engraving  from  any  work  of  Angelico,  Mem* 
ling,  or  Porugiuo.     Bnt  I  nevertheless  believe,  that  he  who 
trusts  much  to  such  helps  will  find  them  fail  him  at  his  nced^| 
and  that  the  dependence,  in  any  great  degree,  on  the  prescnc^* 
or  power  of  a  picture,  indicates  a  wonderfully  feeble  sense  of  the 
jjreaeuce  and  power  of  God.     I  do  not  think  that  any  man,  wl 
18  thoroughly  certuin  that  Christ  is  in  the  room,  will  care  wht 
sort  of  pictures  of  Christ  ho  has  on  its  walls  ;  and,  in  t!ie  pli 
rality  of  cases,  the  delight  taken   in  art  of  this  kind  is, 
reality,  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  gi*acefnl   indulgence 
those  sensibilities  which  the  habits  of  a  disciplined  life  restra^ 
in  other   directions.     Such  art  is,   in  a  word,  the  opera  an( 
drama  of  the  monk.     Sometimes  it  is  M'orse  than  tliis,  aud  the 
love  of  it  is  the  mask  under  which  a  general  thirst  for  morbii^| 
excitement  will  psiss  itself  for  religion.     The  young  lady  wh^^ 
rises  in  the  midtllo  of  the  day,  jaded  by  her  last  night's  ball, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  any   simple    or   wholesome   religions 
exercise,  can  still  gaze  into  the  dark  eyes  of  the  Madonna 
San  Sisto,  or  dream  over  the  whiteness  of  an  ivory  crucifix,  ni 
returns  to  the  course  of  her  daily  life  in  full  persuasion  tiiat  hi 
morning's  foverishness  has  atoned  for  her  evening's  folly.     An( 
all  the  while,  the  art  which  possesses  these  very  doubtful  advai 
tages  is  acting  for  undoubtful  detriment,  in  the  various  ways 
above  examined,  on  the  inmost  fastnesses  of  faith  ;  it  is  throw- 
ing subtle   endearments    round    foolish    traditions,   coufuaii 
sweet  fancies  with  sound  doctrines,  obscuring  real  events  wi) 
unlikely  semblances,  and  enforcing  false  assertions  with  plei 
ant  circumstantiality,  until,  to  the  usual,  and  a-ssuredly  sul 
cient,  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  belief,  its  votaries  hiw 
added  a  habit  of  sentimentally  changing  what  they  know  to  bo 
true,  and  of  dearly  loving  what  they  confess  to  be  false. 

§  20,  Has  there,  then  (the  reader  asks  emphatically),  bcci 
fio  true  reiigious  ideal?    Has  leVgvoua  art  never  been  of  ai 
eervico  to  mankind  ?    I  lear,  ou  ttie  ^\vo\ft,  wo*^    ^V  \xs\fc 


ioofl  ideal,  representing  events  historically  recortletl,  with  sol- 
emn effort  lit  a  siiicoi'o  and  unartifici;!!  conception,  there  exist, 
as)et,  hurdly  any  examples.  Nearly  all  good  religious  pictures 
hll  into  one  or  other  branch  of  the  false  ideal  already  exam- 
ined, either  into  the  Augelican  (passionate  ideal)  or  the  Uaphael- 
Biqae  [philosophical  ideal).  But  there  is  one  true  form  of  relig- 
ious art,  nevertlieless,  in  the  jMcturcs  of  the  ]>iissionjit«  ideal 
Wbieh  represent  imaginary  l>cings  of  another  world.  Since  it  is 
errideutly  right  that  we  sliould  try  to  imagine  the  glories  of  the 
&cxt  wfirld,  and  im  this  imuginatiun  must  he,  iu  eiu^li  separate 
Siind,  more  or  leas  diilerent,  and  uucorifiiied  hy  any  laws  of 
I&aterial  fact,  the  passionate  ideal  lias  not  only  full  soo[>e  here, 
lut  it  becomes  onr  duty  to  urge  its  powers  to  its  utmost,  so  thiit 
WJ  condition  of  beautiful  form  and  color  may  be  employed  to 
these  scenes  with  greater  dcligiitfuluess  (the  whole  being, 
urse,  received  as  an  assertion  of  possibility,  not  of  absolute 
i).  All  the  paradises  imagined  hy  the  religious  painters — 
oirs  of  glorified  saints,  angels,  and  Kpi ritual  powore,  when 
d  with  full  belief  in  this  possibility  of  their  existence,  are 
e  ideals  ;  and  so  fkr  fn)m  our  having  dwelt  on  these  too 
,  I  believe,  rather,  we  have  not  trusted  thorn  enough,  nor 
ted  them  en(nigh,  as  possible  stateraenta  of  most  precious 
h.  Nothing  but  nnniLxed  good  can  accrue  to  any  mind 
the  coutempliilion  of  Oi'cagna's  Lastr  Judgment  or  his  tri- 
ph  of  death,  of  Angelico*s  LsisL  Judgnient  and  Paradise,  or 
y  of  the  scenes  laid  in  heaven  by  the  other  faithful  rehgioua 
3  ;  and  tlie  more  they  are  considered,  not  as  works  of  art, 
real  visions  of  real  things,  more  or  less  imperfectly  set 
,  the  more  good  will  be  got  by  dwelling  upon  them.  The 
fl  is  true  of  all  representations  of  Christ  as  a  living  presence 

g  ns  now,  as  in  Hunt's  Light  of  the  World. 
§  21.   For  the  rest,  there  is  a  reality  of  eonooption  in  some 
^  the  works  of   Benozzo    Gozzoli,    Ohirlandajo,   and   Giotto, 
hich  approaches  to  a  true  ideal,  even  of  recorded  facta.     But 
'fc  examination  of  the  various  degrees  in  which  sacred  art  has 
ached  its  proper  power  is  not  to  our  pre69iit  purpose*,  bUW 
fe,  to  investi^.iie  the  infjniU'iy  difiicult  quesUou  ot  \\s  V*'^'^ 
^nttwn  on   the  Christian   mind,     I   hope   to  \>YO?>evi\x"^  ^^"3 
9ky^Mo  this  subject  in  another  work  ;  it  Wmg  e'at>\i^V\ve':Q. 
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to  mark  tl»e  forms  of  ideal  error,  witUont  historicnlly  tiuchi, 
tbeir  extent,  imd  to  stute  goueraUy  thut  niy  impression  is,  up 
the  jireticnt  momeut,  that  the  bfsl  relipiou3  art  has  bceu  hithen 
ruthor  u  fruit,  and  uttendaiit  sign,  of  sincere  Christianity'  tli 
a  promoter  of  or  help  to  it.  More,  I  think,  lias  ulways  b& 
done  for  Ood  by  few  words  tluin  many  pictures,  and  more 
few  acts  than  many  words. 

g  22.   I  must  not,  however,  quit  the  subject  witliout  ins 
ing  on  the  chief  practical  consequence  of  what  we  liavo 
served,  namely,  tliat  sacred  art,  so  far  from  being  exifaus 
luis  yet  to  atlaiu  the  development  of  itd  highest  bninche^ ;  a 
the  task,  or  privilege,  yet  remains  for  mankind,  to  produce 
art  wliich  shall  be  at  once  entirely  skilful  and  entirely  iim 
All  the  histories  of  the  Bible  are,  in  my  judgment,  yet  waiti 
to  be  pjiinted.     Moses  has  never  been  painted  ;  Elijah  uev 
David  never  (except  as  a  mere  ruddy  stripling) ;  Deborah  nevi 
Gideon   never  ;  Isaiah  never.     Wliat  single  example  does 
reader  remember  of  painting  which  suggested  so  much  a: 
faintest  shadow  of  these  people,  or  of  their  deeds?     Strong 
in  armor,  or  aged  men  with  flowing  beards,  ho  lU^i/  rcmera 
who,   when  he  looked  at  his  Louvre  or  Uffizii  catalogue, 
found  were  intended  to  stand  for  David  or  for  Moses.     But  d 
he  suppose  that,  if  these  pictures  had  suggested  to  him  the 
blest  image  of  the  pieseuce  of  such  men,  he  would  have  i 
on,  as  he   assuredly  did,   to   the  next  picture, — reprefienti 
doubtless,  Diana  and  Action,  or  Cupid  and  the  (Iraces, 
gambling  quarrel  in  a  pothouse, — with  no  sense  of  pain,  or 
pnse?    T^fc  him  meditate  over  the  matter,  and  he  will  find 
mately  that  what  I  say  is  true,  and  that  religious  art,  at  oi 
complete  and  sincere,  never  yet  has  existed. 

§  23.  It  will  exist  :  nay,  I  believe  the  era  of  its  birth 
come,  and  that  those  bright  Tumerian   imageries,   which 
European  public  declared  to  be  *'  dotage,"  and  those  ealm  Pi 
Raphaehte  etudies  wiiioh,  in  like  manner,  it  pronounced  **  p 
ility,"  form  the  first  foundation  that  has  l>een  ever  laid  for 
8acre(}  art    Of  this  we  phall  presently  reason  farther,    lint, 
3t  as  it  may,  if  we  \vo\\\d  c\\eT\&\\  tV^  \vo^  Uv^t  sacred  art  nii 
hidcedf  arise  for  m«,  two  separate  c,vi.\xX\ou%  ^.tft  \a\K.  ^^tisaj^j 
e    two    opposed    claaaes   ot  TG\\giQ^\?>^a  ^\v^i?fc  vn.'^ws 
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chiefly  retard  tliat  bo]>c'3  nccomplishnicnt.  Tho  group  calling 
tlitiniselves  Eviingeliciil  onglit  no  longer  lo  render  Llicir  ndigiou 
auoffonce  to  rucu  of  tlio  world  by  iwiociatiiig  it  only  with  tli« 
aoBt  YQigar  forms  of  ai't.  It  is  not  neoc^sary  that  they  8}iouI(] 
admit  either  music  or  painting  into  religious  Borvico  ;  bnt,  if 
they  admit  cither  the  one  or  the  other.  Ici  it  not  be  bud  muiiit; 
nor  had  painting  ;  it  is  certiiiuly  in  nowise  more  fur  Christ's 
honor  that  His  praise  sliould  be  sung  discordantly,  or  His 
fiiiracles  painted  discreditably,  than  tliat  His  word  should  bo 
preached  nngrammatically.     kSome  Evangelicals,  however,  sceiiLj 

Kko  a  morbid  pride  in  tho  triple  degradation.* 
•^4,  The  opposite  elaw*  of  men,  whose  natural  instinctB 
them  to  mingle  the  rolinements  of  art  witli  alt  the  otiices 
ud  pnictices  of  religion,  are  to  he  warned,  on  tho  contrary, 
&0V  they  mistake  their  enjoyments  for  their  duties,  or  confound 
poetry  "with  f^iith.  I  admit  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  man  to 
judii?  another  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  can  never  bo  said  with 
Sertai.ity  how  far  what  seems  frivolity  may  bo  force,  and  wlmt 
lecms  the  indulgenee  of  the  heart  may  be,  indeed,  its  dedica- 
tion. I  am  ready  to  believe  tl»at  Mettustasio,  expiring  in  a  can- 
Kmct,  may  have  died  better  than  if  his  prayer  had  been  iu  uu- 
Beasared  syllables,  f    Bub,  for  t)ie  most  part,  it  is  assuredly 

*  1  do  not  know  luiylliing  more  liiuniliatiiig  to  arnuu  of  couunua  aense, 
ihui  lo  oiicn  whut  ift  called  tin  *'  iUiistrat(*d  Bible"  of  modeni  days.  Soe,  for 
ate,  Ibe  plates  in  Rrown'B  Biltle  (ocfjivo  :  Edinburgh,  184(1),  a  Ktnndard 
BTUigiiliciil  edition.  Our  habit  of  reducing  the  psalms  lo  doggrel  before  we 
irQl  coniUiscend  to  sing  tlicm.  is  u  parallel  ubuiie.  It  in  miirvellouii  to  think 
ttut  Lunum  crciiturc.i  with  tongues  aud  souls  should  refuse  to  chiiut  llm 
Before  Ephruini,  Bciijumiii.  and  Mauas&eli,  Blir  up  thy  sireugtii, 
Uul  come  and  help  us  ;"  prefcrriug  this  : — 

*  Behold,  how  Benjamin  expects, 

With  Ei)hruini  imd  Munubseh  joiucd. 
In  their  deliveriuice,  the  effects 
Of  thy  resistless  slrcagth  to  find  !" 

En  1780,  llg£  dc  quntrc-vingt-deua  atis,  au  momcul  dc  rcccroir  le 
lue,  11  rasscmbla  scs  forces,  et  chftuta,  ti  son  Cr&iteur : 

Etcrno  Ooiiitor 
lo  t '  otTro  il  proprio  figlio 
Che  iti  i*Ci^no  del  ttTo  amor 
vuole  a  me  dc 
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mnch  to  be  feared  lest  wg  mistake  a  surrender  to  tlie  charms  of 
art  for  one  to  the  service  of  God  ;  and,  in  tho  art  which  we  per- 
mit, lest  we  Bnbstituto  sentiment  for  sense,  ^race  for  utility. 
And  for  ns  all  there  is  in  this  matter  even  a  deeper  danger  than 
tliat  of  indulgence.  Thore  is  the  danger  of  Artistical  Pharisa- 
ism. Of  all  the  forms  of  pride  and  vanity,  as  there  are  none 
more  subtle,  so  I  believe  there  are  none  more  sinful,  than  tlioso 
whicli  are  manifested  by  the  Pharisees  of  art.  To  be  pro^id  of 
birth,  of  place,  of  wit,  of  bodily  beauty,  is  comparatively  inno- 
cent, just  because  snch  pride  is  more  natural,  and  more  easily 
dctcctov^.  But  to<bc  proud  of  our  sancfcitica  ;  to  pour  contempt 
upon  our  fellows,  because,  forsooth,  we  like  to  look  at  Madon 
nas  in  bowers  of  roses,  better  than  at  plain  pictures  of  plain 
things  ;  and  to  make  this  religious  art  of  ours  the  expression  of 
our  own  perpetual  self-eomplaeency, — congratulating  ourselves, 
day  by  day,  on  our  purities,  proprieties,  elevations,  and  inspira- 
tions, as  above  the  reach  of  common  mortals, — -this  I  believe  to 
be  one  of  the  wickedest  and  fooliahest  forms  of  human  egot- 
ism ;  and,  tmly,  I  had  rather,  with  great,  thoughtless,  humble 
Paul  Veronese,  make  the  Supper  at  Emmuus  a  background  for 
two  children  plavingwith  a  dog  (as,  God  knows,  men  do  usually 
put  it  in  the  background  to  everything,  if  not  out  of  sight  al- 
together), than  join  that  school  of  modern  Germanism  which, 
wears  its  pieties  for  decoration  as  women  wear  their  diamonds, 
and  flaunts  the  dry  fleeces  of  its  phylacteries  between  its  dust 
and  the  dew  of  heaven.  i 
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-De  BxjiiNniLu^, 


A  lul  Hvolgi  il  ciglto, 
Mira  cbi  L*  oflFro  ;  e  poi, 
Niega,  Signor,  se  puoi, 
Niega  di  perdonar." "' — 
Yta  do  Metiutmio, 
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OF  THE  FALSE  IDEAL  :— SECONDLY,  PROFANE. 


1.  Si;cu  having  been  the  effects  of  the  pursuit  of  ideal 
ity  on  the  religions  mind  of  Europe,  we  might  bo  tempted 

to  consider  in  what  way  the  same  movement  affected  the 

which  concerned  itself  with  profiine  subject,  and,  through 

art,  the  whole  temper  of  modern  civili/.ation. 

ahiiU,  however,  merely  glance  at  this  question.     It  ia  & 

1  and  a  very  wide  one.     Its  discussion  cannot  come 

irly  within  the  limits,  or  even  within  tlio  aim,  of  a  work 

it  ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  essay, 

that  essay  should  be  written  by  some  one  wtio  hud  passed 

of  his  life  than  I  have  among  the  mountains,  and  more  of 

long  men.     But  one  or  two  pointa  may  be  suggested  for  the 

jr  to  reflect  upon  at  his  leisure. 

2.  I  said  just  now  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider 
this  pursuit  of  tlie  ideal  affected  profane  art.  Strictly 
:iug,  it  brought  that  art  into  existence.  As  loug  as  juen 
it  for  truth  first,  and  beanty  secondarily,  they  cared  chiefly, 

[of  course,  for  the  chiaf  truth,  and  all  art  was  instinctively 
Nligioua.  But  as  soon  aa  they  sought  for  beauty  first,  and 
pruth  secondarily,  they  were  imniahed  by  losing  siglit  of  spirit- 
pal  truth  altogether,^  and  the  profane  (properly  so  called) 
Pchools  of  art  were  instantly  developtMl. 

I  The  perfect  human  beauty,  which,  to  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
■ittm'ty,  was  by  far  tlie  most  interesting  feature  in  the  work  of 
[te  rising  school,  might  indeed  be  in  some  degree  consistent 
kith  the  agony  of  Madonnas,  and  the  repentance  of  Magda- 
■tics ;  but  could  not  be  exhibited  in  fulness,  \TUeu  tV\ft  vwV 
;ts,  however  irreverently  treated,  novertheleBS  4eT[\w\^c\  ^QXtvc 
ceoijin  the  artist,  and  some  gravity  in  t\\e  s^ocI^Iot.  '^V^^' 
■'-acguired powers  of  roundiag  limbs,  and  tmlvw^Wv*,"^^ 
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too  littlo  Hropo  in  the  gnnctities  even  of  the  softest  womsn- 
hood  ;  and  the  newly  acquii-ed  conceptions  of  tlie  nohilityoJ 
nakedness  could  in  no  wise  be  expressed  beneath  the  robes  of 
the  prehit«  or  the  sackcloth  of  the  rechisc.  But  the  soorce 
fi'om  Tviiich  these  ideits  liad  been  received  afforded  also  full  Beld 
for  their  expression  :  the  heathen  mythology,  which  litid  fur- 
nished the  examples  of  these  Jieights  of  art,  might  again  become 
the  subjnct  of  the  inspirations  it  had  kindled; — with  the  addi- 
tional ailvantago  that  it  could  now  be  delighted  in,  •without  be- 
ing believed  ;  tliut  its  errors  might  be  indulged,  unroprcsscd  by 


iU  awe  ;  and  those  of  its  deities  whoso  function  was  temptaiioa 


I  might  be  worshijiped,  in  scom  of  those  whose  hands  wbtb 
charged  with  ehasliscment. 
So,  at  least,  men  dreamed  in  their  foolishness, — to  find,  w 
the  ages  woi*o  on,  that  the  returning  Apollo  bore  not  only  his 
^_  lyre,  but  his  arrows  ;  and  that  at  the  instant  of  Cytheroas 
^P resurrection  to  tlie  sunshine,  Persephone  had  reasceudi:d  licr 
^^  throne  in  the  deep. 

Ig  3.  Little  tl: inking  this,  they  gave  themselves  up  fearlesilj 
to  the  chase  of  the  new  deliglit,  and  ojchausted  themselves  ia 
the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  now  doubly  false.     Formerly,  though 
they  attemjitcd  to  reach  an  unnatural  beauty,  it  was  yet  in  ref- 
resenting  historical  facts  and  real  persons  ;  now  they  sought  fwf 
the  same  unnatural  beauty  in   representing  tales  which  they 
knew  to  bo  Bctitious,  and  personages  who  they  knew  had  never 
existed.     Such  a  state  of  things  had  never  before  been  fumid  in 
any  nation.     Every  people  till  then   had  painted  tlie  acta  d* 
their  kings,  the  triumphs  of  their  armies,  the  beauty  of 
race,  or  the  glory  of  their  gods.     They  showed  the  things  they 
^^Jiad  seen  or  done;  the  beings  they  truly  loved  or  faithfully 
^Badored.    But  the  ideal  art  of  modern  Europe  was  the  shadow  (it 
^^  a  shadow  ;  and  with  mechanism  substituted  for  perception,  iirid 

» bodily  beauty  for  spiritual  life,  it  set  itself  to  represent  meai' 
bad  never  seen,  customs  it  had  never  practised,  and  gods  i» 
■whom  it  had  never  believed. 
§  4.  Such  art  could  of  couree  have  no  help  from  the  viriiMfli 
nor  claim  on  the  energies  oi  taeu.   \\.  Txevi^^aiirilY  rooted  it«!f 
Jn  their  vices  and  their  \d\eBcaa  •,  aw^  ol  W\cv\  V\iiV3t  "^^\tt.w 
,  in  two,  pride  and  sen5uaUt^J.     "^o  '^^  ^^^^ft,^■aa  •iNAaR->yt\« 
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iiCDtly  the  art  of  arcliitechire  ;  to  tho  Benauality,  those  of  j>:iint- 
iugund  aculpture.  Of  the  full  of  ai'L-hitecture,  ua  reKuItant  from 
Lhft  formalist  pride  of  ita  patrous  aud  designers,  I  havo  spoken 
ek'whrre.  The  sensualist  ideal,  a£  seen  in  painting  and  sculp- 
lure,  remains  to  be  examined  here.  But  one  interesting  cir- 
eamst&nce  is  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  manner  uf  the 
«epanition  of  these  arts.  Pride,  being  wholly  li  vice,  and  in 
CTBiv  |)hase  inexcusable,  wholly  betrayed  aud  destroyed  tlie  art 
vhich  was  founded  on  it.  But  passion,  having  some  root  and 
nsoin  healthy  nature,  and  only  becoming  guilty  in  excess,  did 
Hot  altogether  destroy  the  art  founded  u|)ou  it.  The  architect- 
ure of  Palladio  is  wholly  virtuqless  and  despicable.  Not  so  the 
Venus  of  Titian,  nor  the  Antibjie  of  Correggio. 

§  5.  We  finil,  then,  at  tho  closw  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
•rta  of  i»aintiug  and  sculpture  wholly  devoted  to  entertain  the 
indolent  aud  satiate  the  luxurious.  To  eHoct  these  iiuble  ends, 
they  took  a  thousand  dlllereut  forms  ;  painting,  however,  of 
Course  being  the  most  complying,  aiming  sometimes  at  mere 
Amusement  by  deception  in  landscapes,  or  minute  imitation  of 
iMtural  objects  ;  sometimes  giving  more  piquant  excitement  in 
fcjfclfi-pieces  full  of  slaughter,  or  revels  deep  in  drunkenness  ; 
^Bvfitimcs  entering  upon  serious  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  gro- 
tefu]ue  fiends  and  picturesque  infernos,  or  that  it  might  iutro- 
dnce  pretty  children  as  cherubs,  and  handsome  women  as  Mag- 
dalenes  and  Maries  of  Egypt,  or  portraits  of  patrons  in  the 
character  of  the  more  decorous  saints  :  but  more  frequontl)'-,  for 
direct  flatteries  of  this  kind,  recurring  to  Pagan  mythology,  and 
JuiDting  frail  ladies  as  goddesses  or  graces,  and  foolish  kings  in 
ftwliunt  apotheosis  ;  while,  for  tho  earthly  delight  of  the  persons 
*liom  it  honored  as  divine,  it  ransacked  the  records  of  luscious 
tdAa,  and  brought  back,  in  fullest  depth  of  dye  and  flame  of 
Kuney,  the  impurcst  dreams  of  the  un-Cliristian  ages. 

§  G.  Meanwhile,  the  art  of  sculpture,  less  capable  of  minis- 
tering to  meie  amusement,  was  more  or  less  reserved  for  tho 
liffpotations  of  taste ;  and  the  study  of  the  classical  statues  iu- 
troduced  various  ide;is  on  the  subjects  of  "purity,"  "chas- 
tity/' and  "*  dignity/'  such  as  it  was  poss\\j\o  to\  Y^Ci^vV^s  N-o 
jotertaia  who  were  themselves  impure.  luxur\ow?s,  \uviV  \\OivcAv- 
UA    It  iati  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  exyUm  IV^  e^acX 
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character  of  this  modern  Bcalptnresqne  ideal ;  but  Us  relation  to 
the  true  idoul  nmy  bo  best  understood  by  ronaidering  it  as  in 
exact  piirallt'lism  with  the  rcltttion  of  the  word  "  taste'*  t^tlw 
vord  **  love."     Wherever  the  word  "  taste"  is  used  with  respect 
to  mattera  of  art,  it  indicufcos  either  that  the  thiug  spoken  of 
belongs  to  aoine  inferior  claaa  of  objocts,  or  that  the  ptrrsoa 
Kpeakhig  liiis  a  fnlse  conception  of  its  nature.     For,  considff 
he  exact  sense  in  which  a  work  of  art  is  eaid  to  be  **  in  good  or 
bad  taste."    It  does  not  mean  that  it  ia  true,  or  false  ;  thitit 
is  beautiful,  or  ugly  ;  but  that  it  doe«  or  does  not  comply  eitlifr 
■with  the  laws  of  choice,  which  are  enforced  by  certain  modes  ol 
life ;  or  the  habits  of  miud  produced  by  a  particular  eort  d\ 
education.     It  does  not  mean  merely  fashionable,  that  is,  com- 
plying with  a  momentary  caprice  of  the  upper  classes ;  but  it 
Xnetina  agreeing  with  the  habitual  sense  which  the  mostreflnri 
education,  common  to  those  up|>er  classes  at  the  period,  gives  to* 
their  whole  mind.     Now,  therefore,  bo  far  as  that  education 
does  indeed  tend  to  make  the  sciisos  delicate,  and  tlie  percep- 
tions accurate,  and  thus  enables  people  to  be  pleased  with  qoitt 
instead  of  gaudy  color,   and  with  graceful  instead  of  coao*] 
form  ;  and,  by  long  acquaintance  with  the  best  things,  to  di^ 
cem   quickly  what  ia   fine    from   what   is  common  ; — so  fitf* 
acquired  taste  is  an  honorable  faculty,  and  it  is  true  praise  of 
anything  to  say  it  ia  **  in    good  taste."     But  so  far  as  thisj 
higher  education  has  a  tendency  to  narrow  the  sympathies  and 
harden  the  heart,   diminishing  the  interest  of    all   lieuutifnlj 
things  by  familiarity,  until  even  what  is  best  can  hardly  please, 
and  what  is  brightest  hariUy  entertain  ; — so  far  as  it  fostcnl 
pride,  and  leads  men  to  found  the  jilcasure  they  takft  in  any 
thing,  not  on  the  worthiness  of  the  thing,  but  on  the  degnieitt] 
which  it  indicates  some  greatness  of  their  own  (as  people  huiW 
marble  porticos,  and  inlay  marlile  floors,  not  so  much  becattrt 
they  like  the  colors  of  marble,  or  find  it  pleasant  to  the  foot,«j 
because  such  porches  and  flooi-s  ore  costly,  and  separated  in 
human  eyes  from  plain  entrancep  of  stone  and  timber)  ;— sofir] 
as  it  leads  people  to  prefer  gracefulness  of  dress,  manner,  and, 
,     aspect,  to  value  of  substance  atvOi  \\cwt,  \W\\\^  a.  -well  naid  thii 
I   better  than  a  true  thing,  and  «t  ns'cW  tvaXvw;^  T^^\vafeT\wiVu«'>  " 
y^jslncere  one,  and  a  dellcate\y  loYVft^A.  ia.cft  V-e-Voax  \N&^3^'j>  ^ 
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Ofttnred  one,  and  in  all  other  ways  and  things  setting  cnstom 
«nd  semblance  above  everlasting  truth  ; — so  far,  finally,  as  it  iu- 
daoes  a  sense  of  inherent  distinction  between  class  and  class, 
and  causes  everything  to  be  more  or  leas  despised  which  has  no 
fioc'iul  rank,  so  that  the  affection,  pleasure,  or  grief  of  a  clown 
sre  looked  upon  as  of  no  interest  compared  with  the  altcction 
tod  grief  of  a  well-bred  man  ;^ust  so  far,  in  all  these  several 
Trays,  the  feeling  induced  by  what  is  called  a  **  liberal  educa- 
tion" is  utterly  iwlverso  to  the  underetanding  of  noble  art ;  and 
the  name  which  ia  given  to  the  feeling. — Taste,  Goflt,  Gusto, — 
in  all  languages,  indicates  the  baseness  of  it,  for  it  implies  that 
wt  gives,  only  a  kind  of  pleasure  analogous  to  that  derived  from 
eating  by  the  palate. 

§  7.  Modern  education,  not  in  art  only,  but  in  all  other 
things  refemble  to  the  same  standard,  has  invariably  given  taste 
in  this  bad  sense  ;  it  has  given  fastidiousness  of  choice  without 
Judgment,  snpcreiliousness  of  manner  without  dignity,  refine- 
inent  of  habit  without  purity,  grace  of  expression  without  sin- 
cerity, and  desire  of  loveh'ncss  without  love  ;  and  the  modem 
Ideal "  of  iiigh  art  is  a  curious  mingling  of  the  gracefulness 
and  reserve  of  the  drawingroom  with  a  certain  measure  of 
Dlasaical  sensuality.  Of  this  last  elcmeut,  and  tlie  singular  arti- 
fices by  which  vice  succeeds  in  combining  it  with  what  appears 
be  pure  and  severe,  it  would  take  us  long  to  reason  fully  ;  I 
Would  rather  leave  the  reader  to  follow  out  for  himself  the  con- 
rideration  of  tho  inllueneo,  in  this  direction,  of  statueSi 
}rou;&cs,  and  paintings,  as  at  present  employed  by  the  iip]>er 
circles  of  Londou,  and  (especially)  Paris  ;  and  tins  not  so 
touch  in  the  worka  which  are  really  fine,  as  in  tho  multiplied 
soarse  copies  of  them  ;  taking  the  widest  range,  from  T)annao« 
;cr'8  Ariadne  down  to  the  aniornus  shepherd  and  slieiiliordess 
n  china  on  the  drawingroom  tirne-pieco,  rigidly  questioning, 
in  each  case,  how  far  the  chann  of  the  art  does  indeed  dei>end 
»n  some  appeal  to  the  inferior  passions.  Let  it  be  considered, 
©r  instance,  exactly  hoAv  far  the  value  of  a  picture  of  a  girl's 
»ead  by  Greuze  would  bo  lowered  in  the  market,  if  the  dress, 
hich  now  leaves  the  bosom  bare,  were  raised  to  the  xvc^ik  \  -avA 
iowfar,  in  the  commonest  //fhograph  of  Bome  wttotV^  tjnqi^v^^t 
^hjeot,~for  iastaneo,  the  teaching  of  Uncle  Tom\>y  "EiVOi,— ^X^'a 
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sentiment  which  is  supposed  to  be  excited  by  tlie  exhibition  of 
Chrintianity  in  youth  is  complicjited  with  that  which  depends 
upon  Kva's  having  a  dainty  foot  and  a  well-made  satin  slipper  ; 
■ — and  then,  liaviiig  completely  determined  for  himself  how  far 
the  element  exists,  consider  farther,  whether,  when  art  is  thus 
freqnent  (for  fre(juent  he  will  assuredly  find  it  to  be)  in  its  ap- 
peal to  the  low^r  passions,  it  is  likely  to  attain  the  highest 
order  of  merit,  or  be  judged  by  the  truest  standards  of  judg- 
ment. For.  of  all  the  eanses  which  have  combined,  in  modern 
times,  to  lower  the  rank  of  art,  I  bclierc  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fatal ;  while,  reciprocally,  it  may  be  questioned  how  far 
society  suffers,  in  its  tnrn,  from  the  influences  jwasessed  over  it 
by  the  arts  it  has  degraded.  It  seems  to  me  a  subject  of  the 
very  deepest  interest  to  determine  what  has  been  the  effect  upon 
the  Kuropean  nations  of  the  grcat  change  by  which  art  became 

lin  cajwblc  of  ministering  delicately  to  the  lower  passions,  as 
it  had  in  the  worst  days  of  Rome  ;  how  far,  indeed,  in  all  ages, 
the  fall  of  nations  may  bo  attributed  to  art*a  arriving  at  tliis 
particular  stage  among  tlicm.     I  do  not  mean  that,  in  any  o 
4ta  stages,  it  is  incapable  of  being  employed  for  evil,  but  that 

jurodly  an  Egyptian,  Spai'tan,  or  Kormau  w:;s  unexposed  to 
the  kind  of  temptation  which  is  continually  offered  by  the  deli 
cate  painting  and  sculpture  of  modern  days  ;  and,  althougli  the 
diseased  imagination  might  complete  the  imperfect  imago  o 
heauty  from  tlie  colored  image  on  the  M'all,*  or  the  most  revolt- 
ing thoughts  bo  suggested  by  the  mouking  barbarism  of  the 
Gothic  sculpture,  their  hard  outline  and  rude  execution  wen 
free  from  all  the  subtle  treachery  which  now  fills  the  flushed 
canvas  and  the  rounded  mai'ble. 

§  8,  I  cannot,  however,  pursue  this  inquiry  hero.     For  our 
present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  feeling,  in  itself 
delmsod^  bmnrhes  upwards  into  that  of  which,  while  no  une  h 
cause  to  be  a;?ham6d,  no  one,  on  the  other  hand,  has  cause  to 
proud,  namely,  the  admimtion  of  jyliysical  beauty  in  the  human 
form,  as  distinguished  from   expression  of  character.     Every 
one  can  easily  appreciate  the  merit  of  regular  features  and  well 
formed  li'mbs,  but  it  requires  some  attention,  sympathy,  an 
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sense,  to  detect  the  cliarin  of  jwisaing  expreadioTi,  or  life-disci- 
plined character.  The  beituty  of  the  Apollo  Belvidero,  or 
Venus  de  ^fedicis,  is  perfectly  palpjihle  to  any  shallow  Hno  lady 
or  fine  gentleman,  though  they  would  have  perceived  none  in 
the  face  of  an  old  weather-beaten  St  Peter,  or  a  grey-liairod 
"Grandmother  Loia,"  The  knowledge  that  long  study  is 
necessary  to  produce  these  regular  types  of  the  human  form 
renders  the  facile  admiration  matter  of  eager  self-complacency  ; 
the  shallow  spectator,  delighted  that  ho  can  really,  and  without 
hypocrisy,  admire  what  required  much  thought  to  produce,  Bup- 
himself  endowed  with  the  highest  critical  faculties,  and 
ily  iota  himself  be  carried  into  rhapsodies  about  the  *'  ideal," 
whichj  when  all  is  said,  if  they  be  accurately  examined,  will  bo 
found  literally  to  moan  nothing  more  than  that  the  figure  has 
got  handsome  calves  to  its  lege,  and  a  straight  noee. 

§  9,  That  they  do  mean,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  this 
be  easily  ascertained  by  watching  the  taste  of  the  same  por- 
in  other  things.  The  fashionable  lady  who  will  write  five 
or  six  pages  in  her  diary  respecting  the  effect  upon  her  mind  of 
each  and  such  an  "ideal"  in  marble,  will  have  her  drawing- 
room  table  covered  with  Books  of  Beauty,  iu  which  the  engi*av- 
inga  represent  the  human  form  in  every  possible  aspect  of  dis- 
tortion and  affectation  ;  and  the  connoisseur  who,  iu  the  morn- 
ing, pretends  to  the  most  OKquisite  taste  in  the  antique,  will  bo 
eoon,  in  the  evening,  in  his  opera-stall,  applauding  the  least 
graceful  gestures  of  the  least  modest  figurante. 

g  10.  But  even  this  vulgar  piu'suit  of  jdiysical  beauty  (vul- 
gar Fn  the  profoundest  sense,  for  there  is  no  vulgarity  like  the 
nilgnrity  of  education)  would  be  less  contemptible  if  it  really 
succeeded  in  its  object ;  but,  like  all  pursuits  carried  to  inordi- 
nate length,  it  defeats  itself.  Physical  beauty  is  a  noble  thing 
when  it  is  seen  in  perfectness  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
moderns  pursue  their  ideal  prevents  their  ever  really  seeing  what 
Uiev  arc  always  seeking  :  for,  requiring  that  all  forms  should  be 
fpguUir  and  fanltle^s,  they  permit,  or  even  compel,  their  paint- 
ens  and  sculptors  to  work  chiclly  by  rule,  altering  their  models 
to  fit  their  preconceived  notions  of  what  is  TigVvt.  \^\\\;xv  kolOw 
hrtiflts  )ook  at  a  face^  thoy  do  not  give  it  the  atUiu\AO\\  Wttc^;«.sssr5l 
io  dkeem  what  bean ty  is  already  in  its  pecuWat"  i^afcv^xfta  \  "^^ 
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only  to  see  how  best  it  may  be  altered  into  something  for  whici 
they  have  themselves  laid  down  the  laws.     Natnro  never  unveils 
her  beauty  to  such  a  gaze.     She  keeps  whatever  she  has  doi 
best,  close  sealed,  until  it  is  regarded  with  reverence.     To  tl 
painter  who  honors  her,  she  will  open  a  revehition  in  the  face 
a  street  mendicant ;  but  in  the  work  of  the  painter  who  altci 
her,  she  will  make  Portia  become  ignoble  and  Pcrdita  gracclci 
§  11,  Nor  is  the  effect  less  for  evi!  on  the  mind  of  the  goi 
eral  observer.     The  lover  of  ideal  beauty,  with  all  his  concept 
tious  narrowed  by  rule,  never  looks  carefully  enough  upon  the_ 
features  which  do  not  come  under  his  law  (or  any  others), 
discern   the  inner  beauty  in   them.     The  strange  iutricaci< 
about  the  lines  of  the  lips,  and  marvellous  shadows  and  watcl 
fires  of  the  eye,  ami  wavering  traceries  of  the  eyelash,  and  iul 
nito  modulations  of  the  brow,  wherein  high  humanity  is  embo( 
ied,  are  all  invisible  to  liim.     He  finds  himself  driven  bock 
last,  with  all  his  idealism,  to  the  liouuo  of  the  ball-room,  whonT 
youth  and  passion  can  as  easily  distinguish  as  his  utmost  cri) 
cal  science  ;  whereasj  the  observer  who  has  accastomed  hh 
to  take  human  faces  as  fiod  mado  them,  will  often  find  as  mu( 
beauty  on  a  village  green  as  in  the  proudest  room  of  state,  and 
much  in  the  free  seats  of  a  church  aisle,  as  in  all  the  sacr< 
paintings  of  the  Vatican  or  the  Pitfci. 

§  12.  Then,  farther,  the  habit  of  disdaining  ordinary  tmtl 
and  seeking  to  alter  it  so  as  to  fit  the  fancy  of  the  beholdei 
^  gradually  infects  the  mind  in  all  its  other  operation  ;  so  that 
^^H  begins  to  propose  to  itself  an  ideal  in  history,  an  ideal  in  goi 
^^^  oral  narration,  an  ideal  in  portraiture  and  description,  and  in 
B  every  thing  else  where  truth  may  bo  painful  or  uninteresting^^ 
I  with  the  necessary  result  of  more  or  less  we^ikness,  wickednes^H 
H  and  nsclessness  in  all  that  is  done  or  said,  with  the  desire  o" 
I  concealing  this  painful  truth.  And,  finally,  even  when  truth  i^ 
I  not  intentionally  concealed,  the  pursuer  of  idealism  will  pass  hi 
H  days  in  false  and  useless  trains  of  thought,  pluming  himself, 
H  the  while,  tipon  his  supci'iority  therein  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 
H  A  modem  German,  without  either  invention  or  sense,  seeing  a 
W      rapid  in  a  river,  will  immediately  devote  the  remainder  of  tl 

Lduy  to  the  composition  ol   iVioXo^cs  \>fctv^u  amorous  wat 
nympliB  and  im  happy  maxiucra  \  \i\^^  '^'^  ^^-^  *i^  \x\>a'\K^^ 
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tion,  power,  and  sense  will,  insto«d,  set  Limsclf  to  consider 
whether  the  rocks  in  the  river  could  huvc  their  points  knocked 
off,  or  the  bouts  upon  it  be  made  with  stronger  bottoms. 

§  13.  Of  this  tlual  baseness  of  the  false  ideaU  its  miserable 
waste  of  time,  strength,  and  available  intellect  of  man,  by  turn- 
ing, as  I  have  said  above,  innocence  of  piu^time  into  seriousness 
of  occupation,  it  is,  of  course,  hardly  possible  to  sketch  out 
CTcn  80  much  as  the  leading  nuiDifestatious.  The  vain  and 
haughty  projects  of  youth  fur  future  life  ;  the  giddy  reveries 
of  luaatiable  self  exaltation ;  the  discontented  dreams  of  what 
might  have  been  or  should  be,  instead  of  the  thankful  under- 
standing of  wliat  ia  ;  the  casting  about  for  sources  of  interest  in 
senseless  fiction,  instead  of  the  real  humun  histories  of  the  peo- 
ple round  tis ;  the  prolongation  from  age  to  age  of  romantic 
historical  deceptions  instead  of  siftnd  truth  ;  the  plcjusures 
taken  in  fanciful  portraits  of  rural  or  romantic  life  in  poetry 
ind  on  the  stage,  without  the  smallest  effort  to  rescue  the  liv- 
ing rural  population  of  the  world  from  its  ignorance  or  mis- 
ery ;  the  excitement  of  the  feelings  by  labored  imagination  of 
spirits,  fairies,  monstci*s,  and  demous,  issuing  in  total  blind- 
ness of  heart  and  sight  to  the  true  presences  of  beneficent  or 
destructive  spiritual  powers  around  us ;  in  fine,  the  constant 
abandonment  of  all  the  straiglitforward  paths  of  sense  and 
doty,  for  fear  of  losing  some  of  the  enticement  of  ghostly 
joys,  or  trampling  somewhat  "  sopra  lor  vaniti,  che  par  per- 
sona ;'*  ail  these  various  forms  of  false  idealism  have  so  en- 
tangled the  modern  mind,  often  called,  I  eupposo  ironically, 
practical,  that  truly  I  believe  there  never  yet  was  idolatry  of 
stock  or  staff  so  utterly  unholy  as  this  our  idolatry  of  shadows  ; 
nor  can  I  think  that,  of  those  who  burnt  incense  under  Oiiks, 
•nd  popl»i*s,  and  elms,  because  "  the  shadow  thereof  was  good,'* 
hooold  in  any  wise  be  more  justly  or  sternly  declared  tl»an  of 
M — "  The  wind  hath  bound  them  up  in  her  wings,  and  they 
ihflU  be  ashamed  because  of  their  sacrifices."  * 


*  Uofiea,  diap.  iv.  12,  13,  and  IQ. 
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§  1,  Havtko  thus  glanced  at  the  principal  modes  in  whieli 
the  imagination  works  for  evil,  we  must  rapidly  note  also  the 
principal  directions  in  which  its  operation  is  admissible,  even  in 
changing  or  strangely  combining  wliat  is  brought  within  ita 
Bphere.  ^| 

For  hitherto  we  have  apoken  ns  if  every  chango  wilfnUJ^ 
wrought  by  tlie  imagination  was  an  error  ;  apparently  implyin] 
that  its  only  proper  work  was  to  summon  np  tlie  memories 
past  events,  and  the  anticipations  of  future  ones,  under  aspect 
which  would  bear  the  sternest  tests  of  historical  investigatiouj 
or  abstract  reasoning.  And  in  general  this  is,  indeed,  its 
noblest  work.  Nevertheless,  it  bus  also  permissible  fuuctiou^^ 
peculiarly  its  own,  and  certain  rights  of  feigning,  and  adoming^H 
and  fancifully  arranging,  inalienable  from  its  natui-o.  Every- 
thing that  is  natural  is,  within  certain  limits,  right;  and  w( 
must  take  care  not,  in  over-severity,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  auj 
refrcsliing  or  animating  power  ordained  to  bo  in  us  for  ou? 
help.  K 

2.  (A).  It  was  noted  in  s}ieaking  above  of  the  Angelica^| 


I 
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or  passionate  ideal,  tliat  there  was  a  certain  virtue  in  it  depend- 
ent on  the  expression  of   its  loving  enthusiasm.     (Ghap,   rv, 

§10.) 

(B).  In  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of  beauty  as  one  of  the  cha 
actcristics  of  the  highest  art,  it  was  also  said  that  there  we 
certain  ways  of  showing  this  beauty  by  gathering   togctho 
without  altering,  the  finest  forms,  and  marking  them  by  geutli 
emphasis.     (Chap.  in.  §  15.) 

(C).  And  in  speaking  of  the  true  uses  of  imagination  it  was 
said,  that  wo  might  bo  allowed  to  create  for  ourselves,  in  inao* 

cent  play,  fairies  and  naiada,  and  other  such  fictitious  creaturea* 

(Chap.  ir.  §5.) 
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Now  this  loving  entbuBiaam,  which  seeks  for  a  beatity  fit  to 
be  the  object  of  eternal  love  ;  this  inventive  Rkill,  which  kindly 
displays  what  exists  around  us  in  the  world  ;  and  this  playful 
energy  of  thought  which  delights  in  various  conditions  of  the 
impossible^  are  three  forms  of  idealism  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  three  tendencies  of  the  artiatical  mind  which  I  had 
occasion  to  explain  in  tho  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  Gothic,  in 
tho  Stones  of  Venice.  It  w;is  there  pointed  oitt,  that,  the 
things  around  us  containing  mixed  good  and  evil,  cca*tain  men 
chose  the  good  and  left  the  evil  (thence  properly  called  Pur- 
ists) ;  others  received  both  good  and  evil  together  (thence  prop- 
erly culled  Naturalists)  ;  and  others  hud  u  tendency  to  choose 
the  evil  and  leave  tho  good,  whom,  for  convenience*  sake,  I 
termed  Sensualists.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  painters  of 
fairies  and  naiads  must  belong  to  this  last  and  lowest  class,  or 
habitually  choose  the  evil  and  leave  tho  good  ;  but  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  strange  connection  between  the  reinless  play  of 
tho  imagination,  and  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  evil,  which  is 
usually  more  or  less  developed  in  tlioso  creations  of  the  imagin- 
ation to  which  we  properly  attach  the  word  Orolesqite. 

For  this  reason,  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  arrange  what 
we  havo  to  note  ro8]>ecting  true  idealism  under  the  three 
fceads — 

A-  Purist  Idealism. 

B.  Naturalist  Idealism, 

C.  Grolesqno  Idealism. 
§  3.  A.  Purist  Idealiera. — It  results  from  the  unwillingness 

of  men  whoso  dispositions  are  more  than  ordinarily  tender  and 
holy,  to  contemplate  the  various  forms  of  definite  evil  which 
neeessarily  occur  in  tho  daily  aspects  of  tho  world  around  them. 
They  shrink  from  them  as  from  pollution,  and  eudeavor  to 
create  for  themselves  an  imaginary  stat,©,  in  which  pain  and  im- 
perfection either  do  not  exist,  or  exist  in  some  edgeless  and 
enfeebled  condition. 

As,  however,  pain  and  imperfection  are,  by  eternal  laws, 
bound  Op  with   existence,  so  far  as  it  is  visible  to  us,  the 
endeavor  to  ci;st  them  away  invariably  indicatxis  a  cuHv>^ra!Cv*^ 
ohildi&hncss  of  mind,  and  produces  a  chWAish.  Iotto  ol  ax\.,    Ve 
genfirfU,  t/w  effovt  is  most  snceossivX  when  it  is  wo&t  iw^^^ft,  ^"^ 
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yfhon  the  ignorance  of  the  draughtsman  ia  in  some  frank  propor* 
tlon  to  his  innocence.  For  instance,  one  of  the  modes  of  treat 
ment,  the  most  condncire  to  this  ideal  expression,  is  eimpV 
drawing  everytliing  without  shadows,  as  if  the  sun  were  every-j 
•where  at  once.  This,  in  the  preaont  state  of  our  knowledge,  we 
could  not  do  with  grace,  because  we  could  not  do  it  without 
fear  or  sliamo.  But  an  artist;  of  the  tlurteenth  centnry  did  it 
with  no  d  isturhan<!0  of  conscience, — knowing  no  better,  or 
rather,  in  some  sense,  we  might  say,  knowing  no  worse.  It  is, 
however,  evident,  at  first  thought,  that  all  representations  of 
nature  without  evil  must  either  he  ideals  of  a  future  world,  or 
be  false  ideals,  if  thoy  are  understood  to  be  representations  of 
facts.  They  can  only  bo  clttssed  among  tlie  branches  of  the 
true  ideal,  in  so  far  as  they  are  understood  to  bo  nothing  more 
than  expressions  of  the  painter's  personal  affections  or  hopes, 

§  4.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  instances  in  order  clearly  to  ex- 
plain our  meaning. 

The  life  of  Angelico  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  the  ei 
deavor  to  imagine  "the  beings  belonging  to  another  world.     Bi 
parity  of  life,  habitual  elevation  of  thought,  aud  natural  sweet 
ncss  of  disposition,  he  was  enabled  to  express  the  sacred  affec- 
tions upon  the  human  countenance  as  no  one  ever  did  before  oi^H 
eince.     In  order  to  effect  cleauiir  distinction  between  heavculj^H 
beings  and  those  of  this  world,  he  represents  the  former  as 
cloth(;d  in  draperies  of  the  purest  color,  crowned  with  glories 
burnished  gold,  and  entirely  shadowless.     With  exquisite  cboi< 
of  gesture,  and  dis))osition  of  folds  of  drapery,  this  mode 
treatment  gives  perhaps  the  best  idea  of  spiritual  beings  wbictf 
tlie  human  mind  is  capable  of  furming.     It  ia,  therefore,  a  true     , 
ideal  ;*  but  the  mode  in  which  it  is  ai'rived  at  (being,  so  far  mo^H 
chanical  luid  contradictory  of  the  appearances  of  nature)  nccea-" 
Barily  precludes   those  who  practise  it  from  being  complete  mas- 
ters of  their  art.     It  ia  always  childish,  but  beautiful  in  its 
childishness.  ^^ 

§  5.  The  works  of  our  own  Stothard  are  examples  of  th^H 

ration  of  another  mind,  singular  in  gentleness  and  purity,^^ 
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npon  mere  worldly  subject. 


It  seems  as  if  Stothard  could  not 
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conceive  wiekctlncss,  coarseness,  or  basenees ;  every  one  of  his 
figures  looks  us  if  it  hud  ix*en  copied  from  some  creature  who 
bad  never  harhorod  an  unkind  thought,  or  permitted  itself  ia 
an  ignoble  action.  With  this  immense  love  of  mental  purity 
is  joined,  iu  Stothurd,  a  love  of  mere  physical  smoothness  and 
softness^  so  that  he  lived  iu  a  universe  of  soft  grass  and  stain- 
less fountains,  tender  trees,  and  etone-s  at  which  no  foot  could 
stumble. 

All  this  is  very  beautiful,  and  may  sometimes  urge  us  to  an 
endeavor  to  make  the  world  itself  more  like  the  conception  of 
the  painter.  At  least,  in  the  midst  of  iU  malice,  misery,  and 
basenesfi,  it  is  often  a  relief  to  glance  at  tlic  graceful  shadows, 
and  take,  for  momentary  companionship,  creatures  full  only  of 
love,  gladness,  and  honor.  But  the  perfect  truth  will  at  last 
vindicate  itself  against  the  partial  truth  ;  the  help  which  we 
can  gain  from  the  unsubstantial  vision  will  be  only  like  that 
which  we  may  sometimes  receive,  in  weariness,  from  the  scent 
of  a  flower  or  the  passing  of  a  breeze.  For  all  firm  aid  and 
steady  nse,  we  must  look  to  harder  realities  ;  and,  as  far  as  the 
painter  himself  is  regarded,  we  can  only  receive  sucli  work  as 
the  sign  of  an  amiable  imbecility.  It  is  indeed  ideal ;  but  ideal 
as  a  fair  dream  is  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  before  the  faculties 
are  astir.  The  ajiparont  completeness  of  grace  can  never  bo 
attained  without  much  deiinito  falsification  as  well  as  omis- 
sion ;  stones,  over  which  we  cannot  stumble,  must  be  ill-drawn 
fitones  ;  trees,  which  arc  all  gentleness  and  softness,  cannot  be 
trees  of  wood  ;  nor  companies  without  evil  in  them,  companies 
of  flesh  and  blood.  The  habit  of  falaifoation  (with  whatever 
aim)  begins  always  in  duluess  and  ends  always  in  incapacity  ; 
uotliing  can  be  more  pitiable  than  any  endeavor  by  Stothard  to 
express  tnois  beyond  his  own  sphere  of  soft  pathos  or  graceful 
mirth,  and  nothing  more  nnwise  than  the  aim  at  a  similar 
ideality  by  any  painter  who  has  power  to  render  a  sincerer 
Until. 

§  6.  I  remember  another  interesting  example  of  ideality  on 
this  same  root,  but  belonging  to  another  branch  of  it,  in  the 
works  of  a  young  German  i)aintor,  which  1  saw  8ou\<i  XVn^^i  ^iga 
in  a  London  dramagroom.     He  had  been  tra-veWm^  Vn.  \*w^l, 
uod had  brought  home  a  portfolio  of  sketcliea  remaxVaJoV^i 
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for  their  fidelity  and  purity.     Everyone  ■n'as  a  l.iborions  and 
itcrnruto  study  of  some  piirtiotilnr  spot.     Kvcry  cottage,  every 
cliff,  every  trro,  ut  the  eifce  olinsiin,  h;u]  been  di'a\%'Ti ;  and  draw^H 
with  piilpiihlo  sincerity  of  portraiture,  and  yet  in  scch  a  spiri^| 
that  it  WiW  impoRsiltle  to  conceive  that  any  sin  or  misery  had 
ever  entered  into  one  of  the  scenes  he  bad  represented  ;  am 
the  volcanic  horrors  of  Rodicofani,  the  pestilent  gloom  of  tl 
Pontines,  and  the  boundless  despondency  of  the  Ganipa^na  be^ 
came  under  his  hand,  only  various  appearances  of  Pai'adiso. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  observe  the  minute  emendations  or 
omissions    by  which  this  was  effected.      To  set  the  tiles  the 
slightest  degree  more  in  order  iipon  a  cottage  roof  ;  to  insist 
npon  the  vineleavcs  at  the  window,  and  let  the  shadow  which 
fell  from  them  naturally  conceal  the  rent  in  the  wall ;  to  dnn 
all  tiie  flowers  in  the  foreground,  and  miss  the  weeds  ;  to  drai 
all  the  folds  of  the  white  clouds,  and  miss  those  of  the  blacl 
ones ;  to  murk  the  graceful  branclics  of  the  trees,  and,  in  oik 
way  or  another,   heguile  the  eye  from  those  which  were  un- 
gainly ;  to  give  every  peasant-girl  whose  face  was  visible  the  ex- 
pression of  an  angel,  and  every  one  whose  back  was  turned  th( 
bcuring  of  a  princess  ;  finally,  to  give  a  genonil  look  of  lighl 
clear  organization,  and  sertHie  vitality  to  every  feature  in  thi 
landscape  ; — such  were  his  artifirMis,  and  such  his  delights.     li 
waa  impossible  not  to  sympathize  deeply  with  the  spirit  of  such 
a  painter  ;  and  it  was  just  cause  for  gratitude  to  be  permittet 
to  travel,  as  it  were,  through  Italy  with  such  a  friend.     But  hii 
work  had,  nevertheless,  its  stern  limitations  and  marks  of  evei 
lasting    inferiority.     Always   aootliing   and  pathetic,    it  couU 
never  be  sublime,  never  perfectly  nor  cntrancingly  beautiful 
fur  the  narrow  spirit  of  correction  could  not  cast  itself  fully 
into  any  scene  ;  the  calm  cheerfulness  which  shrunk  from  tho^ 
shadow  of  the  cy]>re8S,  and  the  distortion  of  the  olive,  could  no^| 
enter  into  the  brightness  of  the  sky  that  they  pierced,  nor  the 
softness  of  the  bloom  that  they  bore  :  for  every  sorrow  that  his 
heart  turned  from,  he  lost  a  consolation  ;  for  every  fear  •vrhich 
ho  dared  not  confront,  he  lost  a  portion  of  his  hardiness  ;  tl 
nnsci'ptvf'A  sweep  of  the  Ftorm-clouds,  the  fair  froeditm  of  glaD< 
ing  shower  and   ni{.'kerh\g  suubeam,  Rank  into  sweet  i-ectitudi 
find  fJoccnt  formalisms  ;  and,  Aicloto  gv^^  \^i^^'^  tvVvv^^ "ua \«i 
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heeded,  and  the  tnists  of  the  Apennines  spread  tlieir  bhie  veils 
in  vain. 

g  7.  To  this  inherent  shortcoming  and  narrowness  of  rcacii 
the  farther  defect  was  added,  that  this  work  gave  no  useful 
representation  of  the  atate  of  facts  in  the  conntry  which  it  pre- 
tended to  contemplate.  It  was  not  only  wanting  in  all  the 
higher  elements  of  beauty,  but  wholly  unavailable  for  instruc- 
tiou  of  any  kind  beyond  tliat  which  oxista  in  plcasurablenesa  ol 
pure  emotion.  And.  considering  what  cost  of  labor  was  devoted 
to  the  scries  of  drawings,  it  could  not  bat  be  matter  for  grave 
blame.,  as  well  as  for  partial  contempt,  that  a  man  of  amiable 
feeling  and  considerable  intellectual  power  should  thus  expend 
his  life  in  the  declaration  of  his  own  petty  pieties  and  plcaeant 
reveries,  leaving  the  biu'den  of  human  sorrow  unwi  tnessed  ;  and 
the  power  of  God's  judgments  unconfcssed  ;  and.  while  i)oor 
Italy  lay  wounded  and  moaning  at  his  foet,  pasa  by,  in  priestly 
calm,  lest  the  whiteness  of  his  decent  vesture  should  be  spotted 
with  unhallowed  blood. 

g  8.  Of  several  other  forms  of  Purism  I  shall  have  to  speak 
hereafter,  more  especially  of  that  exhil»ited  in  the  landscapes  of 
the  early  religious  painters  ;  but  these  examples  are  enough,  for 
the  present,  to  show  the  general  principle  tliat  the  purcstadeal, 
though  in  some  measure  true,  in  so  far  as  it  springs  from  the 
true  longings  of  on  earnest  mind,  is  yet  necessarily  in  many 
things  deficient  or  blamablo,  and  always  an  indication  of  some 
degree  of  weakness  in  the  mind  pursuing  it.  Hut,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  he  noted  that  entire  scorn  of  this  purist  ideal  is 
the  sign  of  a  far  gi'cater  weakness.  Mnltitudes  of  petty  ar- 
tists, incapable  of  any  noble  sensation  whatever,  but  acquainted, 
in  a  dim  way,  with  the  technicalities  of  the  schools,  mock  at  the 
art  whoso  depths  they  cannot  fathom,  and  whose  motives  they 
cannot  comprehend,  but  of  which  they  can  easily  detect  the  im- 
l»ei*fectiona,  and  deride  the  simplicities.  Thus  poor  fumi^atory 
Fiiscli,  with  an  art  composed  of  the  tinsel  of  the  stage  and  the 
pfUiics  of  the  nursery,  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  name  of 
Angelico  as  '*  dearer  to  sanctity  than  to  art.'*  And  a  large 
portion  of  the  resistance  to  the  noble  Prc-Rap\\sv<3\\te  "moxetMsvAi 
of  our  own  da/s  haa  been  offered  by  men  ^\\o  B\v^\t^^?fe  ^^ 
entire  fuDciion  of  tho  artist  in  this  worH  to  coi\9.\s\,  vcv\^ 
cahr  with  a  large  brush,  aad  siirrounvl\ti^  AaaVk^ 
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white  wi fell  bifcuminous  brown  ;  men  whose  eufciro  capacities  of 
brain,  aoul,  iiml  Bympathy,  applied  indufltriously  to  the  end  of 
their  lives,  would  not  cmtble  them,  at  last,  to  paint  so  mnchasj 
one  of  the  leaver  of  the  nettlea  at  the  bottom  of  Hunt's  pictuTQJ 
of  the  Light  of  tho  World.* 

g  9.  It  is  finally  to  bo  remembered,  therefore,  that  Purisi 
is  always  noble  when  it  ia  insliiietive.     It;  is  not  the  grcatcil 
thing  that  can  be  done,  but  it  is  probably  the  greatest  thing] 
that  the  man  who  di>ea  it  can  do,  provided  it  comes  from  liiij 
heart,     Tnie,  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  but  it  is  not  in  oni 
choice  whether  we  will  bo  weak  or  stTong ;  and  there  isacer* 
tjiin  strength  w^hich  can  only  be  mode  perfect  in  weakness, 
ho  ia  working  in  humility,  fear  of  evil,  desire  of  beauty,  and' 
sincere  purity  of  purpose  and  tliought,  ho  will  produce  gODdj 
and  helpful  things  ;  but  he  must  bo  much  on  his  guard  against' 
supposing  himself  to  bo  greater  tlum  his  follows,  because  he  hii! 
shut  himself  into  this  calm  and  cloistered  sphere.     Ilis  only 
safety  lies  in  knowing  liimself  to  be,  on  the  contrary,  ^c^^thii 
bis  fellows,  and  in  alwaj's  striving,  so  far  as  he  can  find  it  inliiSi 
heart,  to  extend  his  delicate  narrowuess  towards  tho  great  notii-j 
Tulist  ideal,     Tho  whole  group  of  modem  German  purists  Iwwj 
lost  themselres,  because  they  founded  their  work  not  on  liumll' 
ity,  nor  on  religion,  but  on  small  self-conceit.     Incapable  d\ 
understanding  the  great  Venetians,  or  any  other  musters  of  tiflil 
imaginative  power,  and  having  fed  w^hat  mind  they  had  vm 
weak  poetry  and  false  philosophy,  they  thought  themselves  tli^j 
best  and  greatest  of  artistic  mankind,  and  expected  to  founii 
new  school  of  painting  in  pious  plagiarism  and  delicate  priikl 
It  is  difficult  at  first  to  decide  which  is  the  more  Worthless,  tli*| 
spiritual  alTcctation  of  the  petty  German,  or  the  compo*itti'ii 
and  chiaroscuro  of  tlic  petty  Englishman  ;  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  latter  have  lightest  weight,  for  the  pseudo-reliifi^*'*] 
painter  must,  at  all  events,  pass  much  of  hia  time  in  meditatiot] 
upon  solemn  subjects,  and  in  examining  venerable  models; 
may  sometimes  even  oast  a  little  useful  reflected  light,  or  tot 
the  heart  with  a  pleasant  echo. 

*Not  ihtii  the  Pre-lUpbudUe  'v&  a  purist  movement,  it  is  slero  nr.im*' 
ist;  but  i!s  mifortuuale  opposera,  w\\o  ueWXvCT  Vnvivi  ^Viat  nature  iaW'J] 
Mbnt  purism  is,  have  mlslaWeu  V\io  sVcav^  la-Vatt  tw  iiiwftfta.  v«^; 
therefore  cried  out  agaiosl  it. 


CHAPTER  YH. 


OF  THE  TRITE  IDEAL  : — SECONDLY,   ITATURALIST, 


§  1.  We  now  enter  on  the  consideration  of  that  central  and 
highest  branch  of  ideal  art  which  concerns  itself  simply  with 
things  as  they  ABfi,  and  accepts,  in  all  of  them,  alike  the  evil 
and  the  good.  The  question  is,  therefore,  how  the  art  which 
represents  things  simply  as  they  are,  can  ho  called  ideal  at  all. 
ilow  does  it  meet  that  requirement  stated  in  Chap.  m.  §  *i,  oa 
imperative  on  all  great  ai't,  that  it  shall  be  inventiro,  and  a 
product  of  the  imagination  ?  It  meets  it  pre-eminently  by  that 
power  of  arrangement  which  I  have  endeavored,  at  great  length 
and  with  great  pains,  to  define  accurately  in  the  chapter  on  Im- 
agination associative  in  the  second  volume.  That  is  to  say, 
accepting  tlie  wc^akneasea,  fnults,  and  wrongnesses  in  all  things 
that  it  sees,  it  so  places  and  harmonizes  them  that  they  form  a 
noble  whole,  in  which  the  imperfection  of  each  sevcnil  part  is 
not  only  harmless,  bnt  absolutely  essential,  and  yet  in  which 
whatever  is  good  in  each  several  part  shall  be  completely  dis- 
played. 

g  2.  This  operation  of  true  idealism  holds,  from  the  least 
things  to  the  greatest.  For  instance,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Binallest  masses  of  color,  the  false  idealist,  or  even  tlie  pnrist, 
deiKsnds  upon  perfecting  each  separate  hue,  and  niises  tliem  all^ 
as  tar  as  he  can,  into  costly  brilliancy  :  but  the  naturalist  takes 
the  coarsest  and  feeblest  colors  of  the  things  aroujid  him,  and 
AO  interweaves  and  o]ij>uses  them  that  they  become  more  lovely 
than  if  they  had  all  been  bright.  So  in  the  Lreatmeut  of  the 
human  form.  The  naturalist  will  take  it  as  lie  finds  it ;  but, 
with  such  examples  as  Ins  picture  may  rationally  admit  of  more 
or  less  exalted  beauty,  he  will  associate  inievAot  ionavft,  ao  •*&  \\nX. 
only  to  set  off  those  which  arc  most  bcautiiuA,  but  \»o  ^sirvT^.^ 
chir//  what  good  thero  is  in   the  inferior  iotraa  V\ie>ts«i^'^ 
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finally  using  ancli  measure  of  absolute  evil  as  there  is  commonly] 
in  nature,  both  for  teaobing  and  for  contraBt. 

In  Tintorct's  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Madonna  is  not  nn| 
enthroned  queen,  but  a  fair  girl,  full  of  aim]»lieity  and  almost' 
diildisb  sweetness.     To  her  are  opposed  (aa  Magi)  t^vo  of  the 
noblest  and  most  thoughtful  of  the  Venetian  senators  in  ex- 
treme old  age, — the  utmost  manly  dignity,  in  its  decline,  Ixjing  .^ 
set  beside  the  utmost  feminine  simplicity,  in  its  dawn.     Tb^f 
steep  foreheads  and  refined  features  of  the  nobles  are,  again,     i 
opposed  to  the  head  of  a  negro  servant,  and  of  an  Indiiui,  both, 
however,  noble  of  their  kind.     On  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
the  delicacy  of  the  Madonna  is  farther  enhanced  by  contrasi 
with  a  largely  made  farm-servant,  leaning  on  a   basket. 
these  figures  arc  in  repose  ;  outside,  the  troop  of  the  attendants 
of  tbo  Magi  is  seen  coming  up  at  the  gallop.  ^ 

§  8.  I  bring  forward  this  picture,  observe,  not  as  an  cxam«H 
pie  of  the  ideal  in  conception  of  religious  subject,  but  of  the  ' 
general  ideal  treatment  of  the  human  form  ;  in  which  the  pecn- 
liarity  is,  that  the  beauty  of  each  figure  is  displayed  to  the 
utmost,  while  yet,  taken  separately  the  Madonna  is  an  unuUeret 
portrait  of  a  Venetian  girl,  the  Magi  are  unaltered  Venetijin  Sen- 
ators,  and  the  figure  with  the  basket,  an  unaltered  market 
■woman  of  ^[estre. 

And  the  greater  the  master  of  the  ideal,  the  more  perfectly 
trne  in  portraiture  will  his  individual  figures  Ix)  always  fonndj 
the  more  subtle  and  bold  his  arts  of  harmony  and  contrast. 
This  is  a  universal  principle,  common  to  all  great  art.  Con- 
sider, in  Shakspere,  how  Prince  Henry  is  opposed  to  Falstaff, 
Falstall  to  Shallow,  Titunia  to  Bottom,  Cordelia  to  Regan,  Im- 
ogen to  Cloten,  and  so  on  ;  while  all  the  meaner  idealists  dis- 
dain the  naturalism,  and  are  shocked  at  the  contrasts.  The 
ftujt  is,  a  man  who  can  see  truth  iit  all,  sees  it  wholly,  and  i 
neither  desires  nor  dares  to  mntilatc  it.  fl 

g  4.  It  is  evident  that  wittiin  this  faitlifnl  idealism,  and  aa™ 

one  branch  of  it  ouly,  will  ari*augc  itself  the  rcpresentution  of 

the  human  form  and  mind  in  perfection,  when  this  perfection 

38  rationally  to  be  snpposed  or  introduced, — that  is  to  say,  iil^ 

the  highest  personages  of  the  atAitj.     The  careless  habit  of  conJH 

QniDgtho  term  "  ideal"  to  auci\\Tev^t3fc\iXAo\i%,wv^Ttt3^AKidftc," 
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etanding  the  imperfect  ones  to  be  equalhj  itieal  in  tlicir  place, 
has  greatly  added  to  tlie  embarrassmont  and  multiplied  tlio 
errors  of  artists.*  Thersites  is  jnst  aa  ideal  as  Aobillcs,  and 
jUecto  an  Helen  ;  and,  what  is  more,  all  the  nobleness  of  tho 
buautiful  ideal  depends  upon  its  being  just  as  probable  and  nat- 
ural as  the  ngly  one,  and  having  in  itself,  occasionally  or  par- 
tially, both  faults  and  familiarities.  If  the  next  painter  wlio 
desires  to  illustrate  the  character  of  llomcr's  Achilles,  would 
represent  him  cutting  pork  chops  for  Ulysses,}  he  would  enable 
the  public  to  understand  the  lloraerio  ideal  better  than  they 
hfire  done  for  several  centories.  Por  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind 
tlmt  the  naturaliR^  idenl  lias  alwa)'s  in  it,  to  the  full,  the  power 
expressed  by  those  two  words.  It  is  naturalist,  because  studied 
from  nature,  and  ideal,  because  it  is  mentally  arranged  in  a  cer- 
UJn  manner.  Achilles  must  be  rejireaented  cutting  pork  chops, 
because  that  was  one  of  tho  things  wliicli  tho  nature  of  Achilles 
involved  his  doing  :  ho  could  not  bo  shown  wholly  as  AchUles, 
if  he  were  not  shown  doing  that.  But  he  ehall  do  it  at  such 
time  and  place  as  Uomor  chooses. 

g  5.  Now,  therefore,  observe  tho  main  conclusions  which 
follow  from  these  two  conditions,  attached  always  to  art  of  this 
kind.  First,  it  is  to  he  taken  straight  from  nature  ;  it  is  to  be 
the  plain  narration  of  something  tho  painter  or  writer  saw. 
Herein  is  the  chief  practical  difference  between  tho  higher  and 
lower  artists  ;  a  difference  w*hieh  I  feel  more  and  more  every 
day  that  I  give  to  the  study  of  art.  AH  the  great  men  see  what 
they  paint  before  they  paint  it, — see  it  in  a  perfectly  passive 
mtinner, ^-cannot  help  seeing  it  if  they  would  ;  whether  in  their 
mind's  eye,  or  in  boilily  f;ict,  does  not  matter  ;  very  often  the 
nuintal  vision  is,  1  believe,  in  men  of  imagination,  clearer  than 
tho  bodily  one  ;  but  vision  it  is,  of  one  kind  or  another, — the 
whole  scene,  character,  or  incident  passing  before  them  as  in 
BCcond  sight,  whether  they  will  or  no,  and  requiring  thcra  to 
I»diDt  it  as  they  sec  it ;  they  not  daring,  under  the  might  of  its 

•  The  word  "  ideal  *'  ia  used  in  this  limited  sense  in  the  cbapter  on  Gen- 
eric Boiuly  iu  Uiu  second  volume,  but  uadcr  protest.  See  §  4  in  that 
chapter. 
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prcsonco,  to  alter  *  one  jofc  or  tittle  of  it  aa  they  Arrito  it  down  oH 
paint  it  down  ;  it  being  to  them  in  its  own  kind  and  degree 
alwa3's  a  true  vision  or  ApocaI}-pse,  and  invariably  accompaniec 
in  their  hcai'ts  by  a  feeling  correspondent  to   the  words,- 
**  AVrito  the  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  wIiioM 

(ttC. 

And  the  whole  power,  whctjicr  of  painter  or  poet,  to  describe      i 
rightly  what  wo  call  au  ideal  things  depends  upon  its  being^^ 
tims,  to  him,  not  an  idoal^  but  a  real  tiling.     No  man  over  did  ™ 
or  ever  will  work  well,  but  cither  from  actual  sight  or  sight  of 
faith  ;  and  all  that  we  call  ideal  in  Greek  or  any  other  ai't,  be- 
cause to  us  it  is  false  and  visionary,  was,  to  the  makers  of  it, 
true  and  existent.     The  heroes  of  Phidias  arc  simply  represcn-i 
tntions  of  such  noble  human  persons  as  he  every  day  saw,  and 
the  gods  of  Phidias  simply  representations  of  such  noblo  divine 
persons  as  he  thoroughly  believed  to  exist,  and  did  in  mental^ 
vision  truly  behold.     Hence  I  suid  in  the  second  preface  to  the 
Seven  Lamps  of  Architecturo  :  "  All  great  art  represents  some- 
thing  that  it  sees  or  believes  in  ;  nothing  unseen  oruncreditGd.*''^H 

g  6.  And  jnsfc  because  it  is  always  something  that  it  sees  or^^ 
believes  in,  there  ia  the  peculiar  character  above  noted,  almost 
unmistakable,  in  all  high  and  true  ideals,  of  having  been  as  it 
were  studied  from  the  life,  and  involving  pieces  of  sudden 
familiarity,  and  close  specific  painting  which  never  woidd  have 
been  admitted  or  even  thought  of,  had  not  the  painter  drawn 
either  from  the  budily  life  or  from  the  life  of  faith.  For 
instance,  Dante's  centaur,  Chiron,  dividing  his  heard  with  his 
arrow  before  he  can  speak,  is  a  thing  that  no  mortal  would  ever 
have  thought  of,  if  he  had  not  actually  seen  the  cent-iur  do  it* 
^  They  might  have  composed  handsome  bodies  of  men  and  horses 
in  all  possible  ways,  through  a  whole  life  of  pseudo-ide-alism, 
and  yet  never  dreamed  of  any  such  thing.  Rut  the  real  living 
centaur  actually  trotted  across  Dante's  brain,  and  ho  saw  him] 
do  it. 

§  7.  And  on  account  of  this  reality  it  is,  that  the  great  idcab 
ifits  venture  into  all  kinds  of  what,  to  the  pseuflo-idealists,  aro] 
'*^ru7^rities.**     "HvkYt venturing  is  the  wrong  word;  the  gi-cu 

*  "  And  yet  you  bave  just  said  \l  aViiiSi  \3»i  aX  »^<^v  v*wiw  muI  pljire  aa] 
JJomer  cliooacs.    Is  not  Uxts  aUcrintj  I"    "So ;  -w»Sx».\i^>X'i.,  wsATCsiiQ*. 
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men  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  ;  they  do  not  -know  or  care 
whether  the  things  thoy  describe  ure  vulgaritiea  or  not.  They 
saw  them  :  they  are  the  facta  of  the  case.  If  they  had  merely 
composed  what  they  describe,  thoy  would  have  had  it  ut  their 
will  to  refuse  this  circumstance  or  add  that.  But  they  did  uot 
compose  it.  It  came  to  them  ready  fashioned  ;  they  were  loo 
much  impressed  by  it  to  think  what  was  vulgar  or  not  vulgar  in 
jt  It  might  bo  a  very  wrong  thing  in  a  centaur  to  have  so 
jnuoh  board ;  but  so  it  was.  And,  therefore,  among  the  vari- 
ous i-eady  tests  of  true  greatness  there  is  not  any  more  oeriain 
than  this  daring  reference  to,  or  use  of,  mean  and  little  tilings 
— mean  and  little,  that  is,  to  mean  and  little  minds  ;  but,  when 
nsed  by  the  great  men,  evidently  part  of  the  noble  whole  which 
is  authoritatively  present  before  them.  Thus,  in  the  highest 
poetry,  as  partly  above  noted  in  the  first  chapter,  tliere  is  no 
■word  so  familiar  but  a  great  man  will  bring  good  out  of  it,  or 
rather,  it  will  bring  good  to  him,  and  answer  some  end  for 
which  no  other  word  would  have  done  equally  well. 

§  8.  A  common  jierson,  for  instance,  would  be  mightily 
pnzzlcd  to  apply  the  word  "  whelp"  to  any  one  with  a  view  of 
flattering  him.  There  is  a  certain  freshness  and  energy  in  the 
term*  which  gives  it  agreeableness  ;  but  it  seems  difficult,  at  first 
licaring,  to  use  it  oomplimentarily.  If  the  ]ier8on  spoken  of  be 
a  prince,  the  difficnlty  seems  increased ;  and  when,  farther,  he 
is  at  one  and  the  same  moment  to  be  called  a  "  whelp'*  and 
contemplated  as  a  hero,  it  seems  that  a  common  idealist  might 
well  be  brought  to  a  pause.     But  hear  Shakspere  do  it : — 


I 
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*•  Invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 
And  yonr  great  unr.le's,  Edward  the  Bliick  Prince, 
"Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragudy, 
Makintr  defeat  on  tlic  ftUl  power  of  France, 
"Wbile  his  laost  mighly  father  on  a  Mil 
Bt»od  Bniilirig,  (n  behold  his  lion'a  whelp 
Foragn  in  blood  of  French  nobility. " 


80  a  commtm  idealist  would  have  been  rather  alarmed  at  the 
thonght  of  introducing  tl»e  name  of  a  street  in  Pa,v\9. — ?*Vxvc« 
Street — Rue  dr?  Fotmrre — into  the  midst  of  a  dGScni^Woixv  qV  ^iXiSi 
hJ^hest  heavens,     Kot  so  Dimte, — 
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"  Bsjond.  Uiou  nuiyst  tlie  flnmiiig  lustre  scon 

OI  Isldure,  of  Bvde,  autl  that  Richnrl 
Who  WIS  in  roittnnplatiou  more  than  man. 
Aud  hf,  from  whnm  Ihy  looks  reluminfif  aro 

To  rac,  a  spirit  was.  that  in  au&tcn> 
Det'p  musing!!  ofton  thouglit  ilcutb  kept  too  far. 
Tltat  is  tbe  light  elvfDal  of  ^?igier, 

Wbo  while  in  Kuo  de  Fouarre  his  days  bo  wore, 
Has  argued  hateful  irulUs  iu  buugbtiest  ear."  Cinn. 

What  did  it  matter  to  Danto,  tip  in  heaven  there,  wlietherlli 
mob  below  thought  him  vulgar  or  not  1    Sigicr  had  reati 
Straw  Street ;  tliat  waa  the  fact,  and  he  had  to  say  so,  audtlM 
an  end. 

§  9.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  perhaps,  no  gi-eater  sign  of  iniU 
and  retd  vulgarity  of  mind  or  defective  education  tiian  llieM 
.of  power  to  understand  the  universality  of  the  ideal  trutli;t 
absence  of  sympathy  with  the  colossal  grasp  of  those  iuteUoc 
wliich  have  in  them  so  much  of  divine,  that  nothing  is  snwiH 
them,  and  nothing  large  ;  but  with  equal  and  unoffonded  vu 
they  take  in  the  sum  of  the  world, — Straw  Street  and  thoi 
enth  lieavens, — in  the  same  instant.  A  certain  portion  of  t 
divini*  spirit  is  visible  even  in  the  lower  examples  of  all  thetl 
men  ;  it  is,  indeed,  perhaps,  the  clearest  test  of  their  belong 
to  the  tnie  and  great  group,  that  they  are  continually  touch 
what  to  the  multitude  appear  vulgarities.  The  higher  u  r 
stands,  the  more  the  word  **  rnlgar"  becomes  unint^iUigihl 
him.  Vulgar?  what,  that  poor  farmer's  girl  of  AVilli 
nunt%  bred  in  the  stable,  putting  on  her  Sunday  gown,  J 
pinning  her  best  cap  out  of  the  green  and  red  pin-cushia 
Not  so  ;  she  may  be  straight  on  the  road  to  thoso  high  hejire 
and  may  shine  hereafter  as  one  of  the  stars  in  the  firmament 
ever.  Nay,  even  that  lady  in  the  satin  bodice  with  her  arm  I 
over  a  balustrade  to  show  it.  and  her  eyes  turned  up  to  bc«i 
to  show  them  ;  and  the  sportsman  waving  his  rifle  fur  the  ten 
of  beasts,  and  displaying  his  perfect  dress  for  the  delight 
men,  are  Itcpt,  by  the  very  misery  and  vanity  of  them,  in  ( 
tlioughts  of  a  great  painter,  at  a  sorrowful  level,  somowl 
above  vulgarity.  It  is  only  when  tlio  miuor  painter  takes  tl 
on  liis  eu8el,  tliat  they  become  things  for  the  universe  to 
ashamed  of. 
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VCo  may  tliamiss  this  matter  of  vnlgiirity  in  plain  and  few 
words,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  ai*t.     Tliere  is  never  vulgarity] 
in  a  whole  truth,  however  commonphice.     It  may  be  unimpor- 
tant or  painful.     It  cannot  be  vulgar.     A'"u]ganty  Is  only  in  cou- 
ceihnent  of  truth,  or  in  affoctation, 

§  10,  ''Well,  but,*'  (at  this  point  the  reader  asks  donht- 
ly,)  **  if  then  your  great  eentral  idealist  is  to  show  all  truth, 
W  as  well  as  lovely^  receiving  it  in  this  passive  way,  what  be- 
cumoB  of  all  your  principles  of  selection,  and  of  setting  in  the  ^ 
right  place,  which  you  were  talking  about  up  to  the  end  of  yourfl 
ifourth  paragi'aph  ?     How  is  Ilomor  to  enforce  upon  Achillos  tho 
totting  of    tho  pork    chops   *  only  at    such    time  as  ITomor  _ 
looses,'  if  Homer  is  to  have  Jio  choice,  hut  merely  to  sec  the 
ling  done,  and  sing  it  as  ho  sees  it?"     Why,  tho  choice,  as 
rcll  as  the  vision,  is  manifesled  to  Homer.     The  vision  comes 
him  in  its  chosen  order.     Chosen  for  him,  not  Ay  him,  hut 
)t  full  of  visible  and  exquisite  choice,  just  as  a  sweet  and  por- 
!t  dream  will  como  to  a  sweet  and  perfect  i^rson,  so  that,  in.| 
>me  sense,  they  may  bo  said  tt>  have  cltosen  thoir  dream,  or 
imposed  it ;  and  yet  they  could  not  help  dreaming  it  so,  and  ^ 
no  other  wise.     Thns,  exactly  thns,  in  all  results  of  true  in- 1 
\entive  power,  the  whole  harmony  of  tho  thing  done  sooms  as  if 
it  had  been  wrought  by  the  most  oxfpjisite  rules.     But  to  him 
■who  did  it,  it  presented  itself  so,  and  his  will,  and  knowledge,  ■ 
and  personality,  for  the  moment  went  for  nothing;  ho  beoiime 
simply  a  scribe,  and  wrote  wliat  ho  heard  and  saw. 

And  all  etforts  to  do  things  of  a  similar  kind  by  rule  or  by  ■ 
thought,  and  all  efforts  to  mend  or  rearrange  tho  first  order  of  < 
tho  vision,  are  not  inventive  ;  on  tlio  contrary,  tlioy  ignore  and 
deny  invention.  If  any  man,  seeing  certain  forms  laid  on  tho 
canvas,  does  by  lus  reasoning  power  determine  that  certain 
changes  wrought  in  them  would  mend  or  enforce  them,  that  is 
not  only  uninventive,  but  contrary  to  invention,  which  must  be 
the  involuntary  occurrence  of  certain  fornu  ur  fancies  to  tlie 
mind  in  the  order  they  oi'e  to  be  portrayed.  Thus  the  knowing 
of  rules  and  the  exertion  of  judgmtiut  have  a  tendency  to  cheek 
and  confuse  the  fancy  in  its  flow  ;  so  that  it  will  follow,  that,  in 
exact  iM'ojKtrtion  as  a  master  knows  anytlung  about  rules  of 
right  and  WTong,  he  is  likely  to  be  uiiinvcnttvo  ;  and  inexact 
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proportion  as  lio  liolds  higher  rank  and  has  noLlor  inrcDtivo 
power,  ho  wili  know  less  of  rules  ;  not  despisinjo;  thorn,  but  sim- 
ply feeling  thut  between  him  iiml  them  there  ia  nothing  in  com- 
mon,— that  dreams  cannot  be  ruled — that  as  they  come,  so  they 
must  bo  caught,  and  tliey  ciinnot  be  caught  in  any  other  shape 
than  that  they  come  in  ;  and  that  he  might  as  well  attempt  to 
rule  a  rainbow  into  i-ectitnde,  or  cut  notches  in  a  moth's  wings 
to  hold  it  by,  as  in  any  wise  attempt  to  modify,  by  rule,  tie 
forms  of  the  involuntary  vision. 

§  11.  And  tl^is,  which  by  reason  we  have  thus  anticipated, 
13  in  reality  univei-sany  so.  There  is  no  exception.  The  great 
men  never  know  how  or  why  they  do  things.  They  have  no 
rules  ;  cannot  comprehend  tiie  nature  of  rules  ;— do  not,  usnallv, 
even  know,  in  what  thoy  do,  what  is  best  or  what  is  worst :  lo 
thom  it  is  all  the  same  ;  something  thoy  cannot  help  saying  or 
doing, — one  piece  of  it  as  good  as  another,  and  none  of  it  (it 
Boems  to  f/icm)  worth  ranch.  The  moment  any  man  begins  lo 
talk  a!>out  rules,  in  whatsoever  art,  you  may  know  liim  for  a 
second-rate  man  ;  and,  if  he  talks  about  them  much,  he  is  a  third- 
rate,  or  not  an  artist  at  all.  To  fhiif  rule  there  is  no  exception 
in  any  art  ;  but  it  is  pt?rbup8  better  to  be  illustrated  in  thu  art 
of  music  than  in  tli;tt  of  painting.  I  fell  liy  chance  the  other 
day  upon  a  work  of  Do  >Steiidhar8,  **  Vies  de  Haydn,  de  Mozart, 
ct  de  Mctiistase,"  fuller  of  common  eenae  than  any  book  I  ever 
read  on  tho  arts  ;  though  I  see,  by  the  sliglit  references  maO* 
occasionally  to  painting,  that  the  author's  knowledge  therein  A 
varjied  and  limited  by  tho  elements  of  general  teaching  in  t 
schools  around  him  ;  and  I  have  not  yet,  therefore,  looked 
what  he  has  eepurately  written  on  painting.  But  one  or  ti 
passages  out  of  this  book  on  music  are  closely  to  our  preaei 
purpose. 

**  Conntcqioint    is  related   to  mathematics  :    a  fool, 
patience,  becomes  a  i-espectable  savant  in  that ;  but  for  the 
of  genius,  melody,  it  has  no  rules.     No  art  is  so  utterly  de-j 
prived  of  precepts  for  the  production   of  the  beautiful. 
much  tlie  better  for  it  and  for  us.     Cimarosa,  when  ilrst 
Tragno  liis  air  was  executed,  Pria  che  Bpuuti  in  ciel  I'Aurora.. 
never  heard  the  pedants  say  to  Vvta, '  Xowv  vo.x  vs  (Inc,  Ixjciiosej 
^oa  have  foUowecl  such  atiil  auc\\  a  xw\ft  c%ViiQ\\^\si\\>^  Vsst^> 
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in  Bucli  an  one  of  his  aire  ;  but  it  would  be  finer  still  if  yon  had 
coTifornietl  yourself  to  such  another  rule  from  which  Ualluppi 
never  deviate.'  '* 

Yes  :  **  so  mneh  the  better  for  it,  and  for  bb  ;"  but  1  trust 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  melody  in  painting  will  be  under- 
stood, no  less  than  in  music,  and  when  people  will  find  that, 
theiX3  aliso,  the  great  melodists  have  no  rules,  uud  cannot  have 
any,  and  that  there  are  in  this,  as  in  Bound,  "  uo  precepts  for 
the  production  of  Uie  beautiful." 

§  13.  Again.  "  Behold,  my  friend,  an  example  of  that 
simple  way  of  answering  which  embarrasses  much.  One  asked 
him  (Haydn)  the  reason  for  a  harmony — for  a  passage's  being 
assigned  to  one  instrument  rather  than  another ;  but  all  he  ever 
answered  was,  '  I  have  done  it,  because  it  does  well.'  "  Farther 
on,  De  Stendhal  relatea  an  auecduie  of  Haydn  ;  I  believe  one 
well  known,  but  so  much  to  our  purpose  that  I  repeat  it. 
Haydn  had  agreed  to  give  some  lessons  in  counterpoint  to  an 
English  noblcraiin,  '*  *  For  our  first  lesson,*  said  the  pupil, 
already  learned  in  the  art — drawing  at  the  same  time  a  quntuor 
of  Haydn's  from  his  pocket,  *  for  our  first  lesson  may  we  exam- 
ine this  quatuor  ;  and  will  you  tell  me  the  reasons  of  certain 
modulations,  which  I  cannot  entirely  approve  because  they  are 
contrary  to  the  principles? '  Haydn,  a  little  surprised,  declared 
himself  ready  to  answer.  The  nobleman  began  ;  and  at  the 
very  first  measures  found  matter  for  objection.  Haydn,  who 
invenled  habitually,  and  who  was  the  contrary  of  a  pedant, 
found  himself  much  embarrassed,  and  answered  always,  *  I  have 
done  that  because  it  bus  a  good  effect,  1  have  put  that  passage 
there  because  it  does  well.'  The  Englishman,  who'  judged  that 
thcBO  answers  proved  nothing,  recommenced  his  proofs,  and 
demonstrated  to  him,  by  very  good  reasons,  that  his  qnatuor 
was  good  for  notliing.  *  But,  my  lord,  arrange  this  quatuor 
then  to  your  fancy, — play  it  so,  and  you  will  see  which  of  the 
two  ways  is  the  best.'  'But  why  is  yours  the  best  which  is 
eontrary  to  the  rules?'  '  Because  it  is  the  pleasantcst.'  The 
nobleman  replied.  Haydn  at  last  lost  patience,  and  said,  *  I 
BGC,  my  lord,  it  is  you  who  have  the  goodness  to  ^Sv<i  V^s^via  \» 
me,  and  tr»)r  I  am  forced  to  confess  to  you  t\vai  V  A.o 
fjeserve  tlw  honor.  *    The  partlzan  of  the  niles  Aev^x\^<^, 
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astonished  that  in  following  the  rules  to  the  letter  one  cannoj 
infallibly  produce  a  *  Matrimonio  Segroto.'  " 

This  anecdote,  whether  in  all  points  true  or  not,  is  in  \\ 
tendency  most  instructive,  except  only  in  that  it  makes  one  fal 
inference  or  admission,  namely,  that  a  good  composition  can 
eontrary  to  the  rules.     It  may  be  contrary  to  certain  principU 
supposed  in  ignorance  to  be  general  ;  but  every  great  composi- 
tion is  in  perfect  harmony  witli  all  trao  rules,  and  InvolvflH 
thousands  too  delicate  for  ear,  or  eye,  or  thought,  to  trace  ;  stil^ 
it  is  possible  to  reason,  with  iufiutto  pleasure  and  profit,  about 
those  princijiles,  when  the  thing  is  once  done  ;  only,  all  our 
i-easoning  will  not  enable  any  one  to  do  another  thing  like  it, 
because  all  reasoning  fulls  infinitely  short  of  the  divine  instinct. 
Thus  we  may  reason  wisely  over  the  way  a  bco  builds  its  coml^B 
and  be  profited  by  tiuding  out  certain  things  about  the  angles  oH 
it.     But  the  bee  knows  nothing  about  those  matters.     It  builds 
its  comb  in  a  far  more  inevitable  way.     And,  from  a  bee 
Paul  A^^ronese,  all  master -workers  work  with  this  awful,  th 
inspired  unconsciousness. 

§  13.  I  sjiid  just  now  that  there  was  no  exception  to  tk 
law,  that   the  great  men   never  knew  how  or  why  they  di 
things.     It  is.  of  course,  only  with  caution  that  such  a  bro 
statement  should  be  made  ;  but  I  have  seen  ranch  of  diffcrc 
kinds  of  artists,  and  I  have  always  found  the  knowledge  of,  ai 
attention  to,  vnlcs  so  acmraidy  in  the   inverse  ratio    to    t: 
jiowcr  of  the  painter,  that  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  the  la 
]s  constant,  and  that  men's  smallness  may  be  trigonometrical 
estimated  by  the  attention  which,  in  their  work,  they  pay 
principloSv  cspoeiully  principles  of  composition.     The  gene 
way  iu  which  the  great  men  speak  is  of  *'  trying  to  do"  this  or 
that,  just  as  a  child  would  tell  of  something  he  had  seen  and 
could  not  utter.     Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  drawing  of  which  I 
liave  given  an  etching  farther  on  (a  scene  on  the  St.  Gothard*) 
Turner  asked  if  I  had  been  to  see  "  that  litter  of  stones  which 
tntieav&rtd  to  represent ;"   and  William  Hunt,  when  I  ask- 
him  one  day  as  he  wn*  painting,  why  he  put  on  sucli  and  such  a 


vtfhtr,  Hiiswcrcdf  '*  I  don't  know  ;  I  am  just  aimin*J  at  it ; 
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Turner^  and  lie,  and  all  the  other  men  I  have  kno\m  who  conld 
paint,  always  spoke  ami  speak  in  the  samo  way  ;  not  in  any  self- 
ish restraint  of  their  knowledge,  but  in  pure  simplicity.  Whilo 
all  the  men  whom  1  know,  who  cannot  paint,  are  ready  with 
admirable  reasons  for  everything  they  have  done  ;  and  can 
show,  iu  the  most  conclusive  way,  that  Tamer  is  wrong,  and 
how  he  might  bo  improved. 

8  14.  And  this  is  the  reason  for  the  somewhat  singular,  but 
Tery  palpable  truth  that  the  Chinese,  and  Indians,  and  other 
eomi-eivilized  nations,  can  color  better  than  we  do,  and  that  an 
Indian  ahawl  or  Cliincse  vase  are  still,  in  invention  of  color,  in- 
imitable by  ua.  It  is  their  glorious  ignorance  of  all  rules  tliat 
does  it  ;  the  pure  and  true  instincts  iuive  play,  and  do  their 
work, — instincts  so  subtle,  that  tlie  least  warping  or  compres- 
sion breaks  or  blunts  them  ;  and  the  niojucnt  we  begin  teaching 
people  any  rules  about  color,  and  make  them  do  this  or  that,  we 
crusli  the  instinct  generally  for  ever.  Hence,  hitherto,  it  has 
been  an  actual  necessity,  in  order  to  obtain  power  of  coloring, 
that  a  nation  should  be  lialf-savage  ;  everybody  could  color  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  but  we  were  rnled  and 
legalized  into  grey  in  the  fifteenth  ; — only  a  little  salt  simplicity 
of  their  sea  natures  at  Venice  still  keeping  their  precious,  shell- 
fishy  purpleness  and  power  ;  and  now  that  is  gone  ;  and  nobmly 
can  color  an)Tvhere,  except  the  llindoos  and  Chinese  ;  bnt  that 
need  not  be  so,  and  will  not  bo  eo  long;  for,  in  a  little  while, 
people  will  find  out  their  mistake,  and  give  up  talking  about 
rules  of  color,  and  then  everybody  M'ill  color  again,  as  easily  as 
they  now  talk. 

§  15.  Such,  then,  being  the  gcntTiiUy  passive  or  instinctive 
character  of  right  invention,  it  may  be  asked  how  these  unman- 
ageable instincts  are  to  be  rendered  pnictically  serviceabk*  in 
historical  or  poetical  painting, — especially  historical,  in  which 
given  facts  are  to  be  represented.     Simply  by  the  sense  aud  self- 
control  of  the  whole  man  ;  not  by  control  of  the  particular 
lancy  or  vision.     He  who  habituates  himself,  in  his  daily  life, 
to  Bcek  for  the  stern  facts  in  whatever  he  hears  or  sees,  will 
tave  these  facts  again  hronght  before  him  by  tho  \vwo\\w\\.\\\^ 
itaftginatire /?oirer  m   their  noblest  associaUons  •,  aufi^  V^  "^^^ 
aseka  for  frivolities  and  fuliacies,  yf\\\  have  ffwoWV^ieu  ^^^VVaN^-a* 
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cii*8  ngain  presented  to  him  in  his  dreams.  Thus  if,  in  rending; 
history  for  the  purpose  of  pmniing  from  it,  the  painter  severely' 
•eeeka  for  the  accurate  circumetances  of  every  event ;  as,  for  in* 
ifitanoc,  determiiiing  the  exivct  spot  of  ground  on  which  his  hero 
felly  the  yfixy  he  must  have  been  looking  at  the  moment,  tkeJ 
height  the  ann  was  at  (hy  tlm  hour  nf  the  day),  and  the  way  in' 
wliich  the  light  must  have  fallen  upon  his  face,  tlie  actual  nnm- 
ber  and  individuality  of  the  persons  by  him  at  the  momont,  andi 
6uch  other  veritable  details,  ascertaining  and  dwelling  upon 
them  without  the  slightest  care  for  any  desirableness  or  po- 
etic propriety  in  them,  but  for  their  own  truth's  sake;  thoni 
these  truths  will  afterwards  rise  up  and  form  the  body  of] 
his  imaginative  vision,  perfected  and  unit(fl  as  his  inspirationf 
may  teach.  But  if,  in  reading  the  liistory,  he  does  not  regard] 
those  fact^,  but  thinks  only  how  it  might  all  most  prettily,  ondj 
properly,  and  impressively  have  happened,  then  there  is  noth- 
ing but  prcttincss  and  propriety  to  form  the  body  of  iiis  fatiuffl] 
imagination,  and  his  whole  ideal  becomes  false.  So,  in  the 
higher  or  expressive  part  of  the  work,  the  whole  virtue  of  it 
depends  on  his  being  able  to  quit  his  own  personality,  and  eutef 
successively  into  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of  each  person ;  and' 
in  all  this  he  is  still  passive  :  in  gathering  the  truth  he  is  pafrj 
sive,  not  detennining  what  the  truth  to  be  gathered  shall  he 
and  in  the  after  vision  he  is  passive,  not  determining,  but  as  his] 
dreams  will  have  it,  what  tlie  truth  to  be  represented  shall  be;( 
only  according  to  his  own  nobleness  is  his  power  of  entering 
into  the  hearts  of  noble  persons,  and  the  general  character  of  j 
Iiis  dream  of  them.* 

g  1(J.  It  follows  from  all  this,  evidently,  that  a  great  ideaJiiit( 
never  can  bo  egotistic.  The  whole  of  his  power  depends  upon 
his  losing  sight  and  feeling  of  his  own  existence,  and  becoming 
a  mere  witnosa  and  mirror  of  truth,  and  a  scribe  of  visions.—  ] 
always  passive  in  sight,  passive  in  utterance, — ^lamenting  con- 
tinually that  he  cannot  cornplptnly  reflect  nor  clearly  utter  all  h8 
has  seen.  Not  hy  any  means  a  [noiid  state  for  a  man  to  he  in. 
But  the  man  who  has  no  invention  is  always  setting  things  ii 

*  The  reader  should,  o(  courae,  TttcT  l^iv  1\h\.\v£X  detiils  ou  this  sulijed 

to  the   chapters  on  ImaglnaUon  \n  "Vo\.W.,g>\  ^N\C\^^^  Vtasvft\iri^^clii| 
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orSer,  and  putting  tlio  world  to  rights,  imd  mending,  ani 
tifying,  and  pluming  himself  on  his  doings  as  supreme  in  all 
vaya. 

§  17.  There  is  still  the  question  open,  What  are  tho  prin- 
cipal  directions  in  which  this  ideal  faculty  is  to  exercise  itsel 
most  usefully  for  mankind  ? 

This  question,  however,  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  our  present 
I'Work,  which  respects  landscape-painting  only  ;  it  must  be  ono 
of  those  left  open  to  the  reader's  thoughts,  and  for  future  in- 
quiry in  another  place.  One  or  two  essential  points  1  brielly 
notice. 

In  Chap.  IV.  §  5.  it  was  said,  that  one  of  the  first  functions 
of  imagination  was  traversing  the  sccnea  of  history,  and  forcing 
the  facts  to  .become  again  visible.  But  there  is  so  little  of  snch 
force  in  written  history,  that  it  ie  no  marvel  there  should  be  nono 
hitherto  in  painting.  There  does  not  exist,  as  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  world  a  single  example  of  a  good  historical  picture  (that  is  to 
say,  of  ono  which,  allowing  for  necessary  dimness  in  art  aa  com- 
pared with  nature,  yet  answers  nearly  the  same  ends  in  oi 
minds  aa  the  sight  of  the  real  event  would  have  answered)  ;  th 
reason  Vjeing,  the  universal  eudeavor  to  get  effecln  instead 
facts,  already  shown  aa  the  root  of  false  idealism.  True  Iiistori- 
cal  idejil,  founded  on  sense,  correctness  of  knowledge,  and  pur-,^ 
poso  of  usefulness,  does  not  yot  exist ;  the  production  of  it  is  qiH 
task  wliieh  the  closing  nineteenth  contiu-y  may  propose  to  itself, 

§  16.  Another  point  is  tu  bo  observed.     I  do  not,  as  the 
reader  may  have  lately  perceived,  insist  on  the  distinction  be^'fl 
twcen  historical  and  poetical  painting,  because,  as  noted  in  the 
33nd  paragraph  of  the  third  chapter,  all  great  painting  must  bo 
both. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  distinction  must  generally  exist  Imj- 
tireen  men  who,  like  Horace  Vemet,  David,  or  Domenico  Tiu-r| 
toret,  would  employ  themselves  in  painting,  more  or  less  graph-] 
icolly,  the  outward  verities  of  passing  events — battles,  councils, 
&C-— of  their  day  (who,  supposing  thorn  to  work  worthily  of 
their  mission,  would  become,  properly  bo  called,  historical  orj 
nairrulive  puiulers) ;  and  men  wlio  sought,  in  scenes  ot  "^^xVks 
less  uutwurd  importance,  "noble  grounds  ioT  ivo\i\e  tttsvoJCvsvv 
— who  would  be,  in  n  certain  separate  bousc,  poetical  Yoi\»N 
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Bomo  of  them  taking  for  subjects  events  which  had  actaally  hap-j 
pone<l,  and  others  themes  from  the  poets;  or,  better  still,  U-; 
eomin^  ]>oetB  tbemsplvi'H  in  the  entire  aense,  and  inventing  tbel 
etory  :i8  they  painted  it.  Painting  seems  to  me  only  just  tobnj 
beginning,  in  this  sense  ulso,  to  take  its  proper  position  besiddj 
liteniture,  and  the  pictures  of  the  "Awakening  Conscience.' 
•*  Huguenot,"  and  such  others,  to  bo  the  first  fruits  of  itsnei 
effort. 

§  10.  Finally,  aa  far  as  I  can  observe,  it  is  a  constant  ki 
that  the  greatest  men,  whether  poets  or  historians,  live  entirol] 
in  their  own  age,  and  that  the  greatest  fruits  of  their  work  ai 
gathered  out  of  their  own  age.  Dante  paints  Italy  in  the 
teen th  century  ;  Chaucer,  England  in  the  fourteenth  ;  Masaccic 
Florence  in  the  fifteenth  ;  Tintoret,  Venice  in  the.  sixteenlbj 
— all  of  tliem  utterly  regardloaa  of  anachronism  and  mi 
error  of  every  kind,  but  getting  always  vital  truth  out  of 
vital  present. 

§  20.  If  it  be  said  that  Shakspere  wrote  perfect  historic 
plays  on  subjects  belonging  to  the  preceding  centuries,  I 
ewer,  that  they  rtre  perfect  plays  just  because  there  is  no  ci 
about  contnriea  in  tliem,  but  a  life  which  all  men  rocogniso 
the  human  life  of  all  time  ;   and  this  it  is,  not  because  Slak- 
Fpere  sought  to  give  nniveraal  tmth,  but  because,  painting  i 
efitly  and  completely  from  the  men  about  him,  he  paintxjd 
human  nature  which  is,  indeed,  constant  enough, — u  rogue 
the  fifteenth  century  being,  at  hearty  what  a  rogue  is  in  thfl 
nineteenth  and  was  in  the  twelfth  ;  and  an  honest  or  a  knigh 
man  being,  in  like  manner,  very  similar  to  other  such  al;  on] 
other  time.     And  the  work  of  these  great  idealists  is,  therefor 
always  nniversiil ;  not  bocmose  it  is  not  portrait,  but  because! 
is  comphts  portrait  down  to  the  heart,  which  is  the  same  in 
ages  :  and  the  work  of  the  moan  idealists  is  not  universal, 
because  it  is  portrait,  but  because  it  is  half  portrait, — of 
outside,  the  manners  aud  the  dross,  not  of  the  heart 
Tintoret  and  Shukspcro  paint,  both  of  them,  simply  Venel 
and  English  nature  as  they  saw  it  in  iheir  time,  down  te 
root;  and  it  docs  for  all  time  ;  but  as  for  any  care  to  cast  tlWB 
Bclvea  into  the  part\cu\ai:  -Vitft.^^  w\^  Wwi%  qI  thought,  or 
torn,  ot  past  timo  m  tW\t  \\\Btotviv>\  \5wV,^ti\s.^-^'«x^'-\' 
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ncillu.'r  of  thciii,  nor  In  any  other  perfectly  great  man  that  I 
know  of, 

§  2J.  If  there  had  been  no  vital  truth  in  their  present,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  tlicse  men  coukl  have  done.  I  suppose,  pri- 
marily, they  would  not  have  existed  ;  that  they,  and  the  matter 
they  have  to  treat  of,  are  given  together,  and  that  the  strength 
of  the  nation  and  its  historians  correlatively  rise  and  fall — 
Herodotus  springing  out  of  the  dust  of  Marathon.  It  is  also 
hard  to  Bay  how  far  our  better  general  acquaintance  with  minor 
details  of  past  history  may  make  us  able  to  turn  tlie  shadow  on 
the  imngjnativo  dial  backwards,  and  naturally  to  live,  and  even 
live  strongly  if  we  choose,  in  past  periods  ;  but  this  main  truth 
will  always  be  unshaken,  that  the  only  historical  painting  de- 
serving the  name  is  portraiture  of  our  owti  living  men  and  onr 
own  passing  times,*  and  that  all  efforts  to  summon  up  the 
eventg  of  bygone  periods,  though  often  useful  and  touching, 
must  come  under  an  inferior  class  of  poetical  painting ;  nor  will 
it,  I  believe,  ever  he  much  followed  as  their  main  work  by  tho 
strongest  men,  but  only  by  the  weaker  and  comparatively  eentl- 
montjil  (rather  than  imaginative)  groups.  This  marvellous  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  bus  in  this  matter,  as  in  nearly 
all  others,  been  making  a  double  blunder.  It  has,  under  the 
name  of  improvement,  done  all  it  conld  to  efface  tue  hecords 
which  departed  ages  have  left  of  themselves,  while  it  has  de- 
clared the  b'oitGEKY  OP  FALSE  RECORDS  of  thcsc  samc  ages  to  be 
the  great  work  of  its  historical  painters  !  I  trust  that  in  a  few 
years  more  we  Rhall  come  somewhat  to  our  senses  in  the  matter, 
and  begin  to  perceive  that  our  duty  i^  to  preserve  what  tlie  past 
has  hud  to  f?ay  for  itself,  and  to  say  for  ourselves  also  what  shaU 
be  true  for  the  future.  Let  ns  strive,  with  just  veneration  for 
that  future,  first  to  do  what  is  worthy  to  be  spoken,  and  then  to 
speak  it  faithfully  ;  and,  with  veneration  for  the  ptist,  reoognizo 
that  it  is  indeed  in  the  power  of  love  to  preserve  the  monu- 
nicut,  but  not  of  incantation  to  raise  the  dead. 
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or  niB  TRUE  IDEAL  :  THIBDLT,   OROTESQUE. 


^f  §  !•  I  HATE  already,  in  the  Stones  of  Venice,  had  occt 

to  analyze^  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  noble  nature  and  power* 
grotesque  conception  ;  I  am  not  sorry  occasionally  to  refer 
reader  to  that  work,  the  fact  being  tliat  it  and  this  are  partai 
one  whole,  dividt'd  merely  as  1  had  occasion  to  follow  out  ol 
or  other  of  its  brunches  ;  for  I  liavo  always  considered  archil 
tvre  as  on  essential  part  of  landscape  ;  and  I  think  the 
its  best  styles  and  rojd  meaning  one  of  the  necessary  functit 
of  the  landacape-i)aintcr ;  as,  in  like  manner,  the  urchiteot 
not  bo  a  master-workman  until  all  his  designs  ^iro  guided  by 
derstanding  of  the  wilder  beauty  of  pure  nature.     But,  l)e 
as  it  may,  the  discussion  of  the  grotesque  element  belong 
most  proi>erly  to  the  essay  on  architecture,  in  which  that 
ment  must  ahviiys  find  its  fullest  development. 

§  2.  Tlie  Grotesque  is  in  that  chapter  *  divided,  princi] 
into  three  kinds  : 

(A).  Art  arising  from  healthful  but  irrational  play  of 
imagination  in  timps  of  rest. 

(B).  Art  arising  frora  irregular  and  accidental  contemj 
tion  of  terrible  things  ;  or  evil  in  general. 

(0).  Art  arising  from  the  confusion  of  the  imagination 
the  presence  of  trnths  which  it  cfinnot  wholly  grasp. 

It  is  the  central  form  of  this  art,  arising  from  contempli 
of  evil,  which  forma  the  link  of  connection  between  it  anil 
sensualist  ideals,  as  pointed  out  aljove  in  the  second  ]iai 
of  trie  sixth  clmplor^  the  fact  being  that  the  imagination,' 
at  play,  is  curiously  like  bad  children,  and  likes  to  play 
£re ;  in  its  entirely  serious  moods  it  dwells  by  prefepcnce 
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beautiful  and  sacred  images,  bnt  in  its  mockiug  or  playful 
moods  it  is  apt  to  jest,  sometimes  bitterly,  with  tinder-currcnt 
of  8t4?rnest  pathos,  sometimes  waywardlyj  sometimes  slightly 
and  wickedly,  with  death  and  sin  ;  hence  an  enormous  mass  of 
grolesque  art,  some  most  noble  and  useful,  as  Holbein's  Dance 
of  Death,  and  Albert  Duror's  Knight  and  Death,*  ^'oingdown 
graduuUy  throufjh  various  conditions  of  less  and  less  seriousness 
into  an  art  whose  only  end  is  tbat  of  mere  excitement,  or 
amusement  by  terror,  like  a  child  making  mouths  at  another, 
more  or  less  redeemed  by  the  degree  of  wit  or  fancy  in  the 
griraaco  it  makes,  as  in  the  demons  of  Teniers  and  such  others  ; 
and,  lower  still,  in  the  demonolo^y  of  the  stage. 

§  3.  The  form  arising  from  im  entirely  healthful  and  open 
play  of  the  imagimition,  us  in  Shak.spere*8  Ariel  and  Titania, 
ftud  in  Scott's  White  Lady,  is  comparatively  rare.  It  hardly 
ever  is  free  from  some  slight  taint  of  the  inclination  to  evil ; 
still  more  rarely  is  it,  when  so  free,  natural  to  the  mind  ;  for 
the  moment  we  begin  to  contemplate  sinless  beauty  we  are  apt 
to  get  serious ;  and  moral  fairy  tales,  and  such  other  innocent 
work,  are  hardly  ever  truly,  that  is  to  say,  naturally  imagina- 
tive ;  but  for  the  most  part  laborious  ij^ductions  and  compoBt- 
lions.  The  moment  any  real  vitality  entci*s  them,  they  are 
nearly  sure  to  become  satirical,  or  eligibly  gloomy,  and  so  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  evil-enjoying  branch. 

§  4.  The  third  form  of  the  Grotesque  is  a  thoroughly  noble 
one.  It  is  that  which  arises  out  of  the  use  or  fancy  of  tangible 
Bigna  to  set  forth  an  otherwise  less  expressible  truth  ;  including 
nearly  the  whole  range  of  symbolical  and  allegorical  art  and 
poetry.  Its  nohleuesH  has  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon  in  tlie 
place  before  referred  to.  (Chapter  on  Grotesque  Beuaissjince, 
g§  LXiii.  liXiv.  A.C.)  Of  its  practical  use,  es2)eciany  in  painting, 
deeply  desj^ised  among  us,  because  grossly  misunderstood,  a  few 
words  must  be  added  here. 

A  fine  grotesque  is  the  expression,  in  a  moment,  by  a  series 
of  symbols  thrown  together  in  bold  and  fearless  connection,  of 
truths  wliich  it  would  have  taken  a  long  time  to  express  in  any 
verbal  way,  and  of  which  the  connectiotv  is  left  for  tU^  Vi^Vv^Vifix 


*  See  Appendix  t  Vol  IV.  "  Modern  GtoU&t\Vke 
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to  TTork  out  for  himself ;  the  gaps,  left  or  overleaped  by  the 
haste  of  the  itimgiuatiou,  forming  tlic  grotcBquc  character. 

§  5.  For  inatrtuce,  Speuser  desirea  to  tell  us,  (1.)  that  envy 
is  the  most  untamable  and  unappeasable  of  the  passions,  not  to 
be  soothed  by  any  kindness  ;  (3.)  that  with  continual  labor  it 
invents  evil  thoughts  out  of  ita  own  heart;  (3.)  Lhat  even  in 
lliis,  itjj  power  of  doing  harm  is  partly  hindered  by  the  decaying 
and  (jorrupting  nat.nrp  of  the  evil  it  lives  in  ;  (4.)  that  it  looks 
every  way.  and  that  whatever  it  sees  is  altei'ed  and  discolored  by 
its  own  nature  ;  (5.)  which  discoloring,  however,  is  to  it  a  veil 
or  disgraceful  dress,  in  the  sight  of  others;  (6.)  and   that 
never  is  free  from  the  most  bitter  suffering,  (7.)  which  cramps  all 
its  acts  and  movements,  enfolding  and  crushing  it  while  it  tor- 
ments.    All  this  it  has  required  a  somewhat  long  and  languid 
sentence  for  me  to  say  in  unsynibolical  terms, — not,  by  the  way, 
tliat  they  are  unsymboliciil  altogether,  for  I  have  been  forced, 
wliother  I  would  or  not,  to  use  /tome  figurative  words  ;  but  eve 
with  this  help  the  sentence  is  long  and  tiresome,  and  does  no 
witli  any  vigor  represent  the  truth.     It  would  take  some  pro- 
longed enforcement  of  each  sentence  to  make  it  felt,  in  ordin 
ways  of  talking.     But  Spenser  puts  it  all  into  a  grotesque,  un 
it  is  done  shortly  and  at  once,  so  that  we  feel  it  fully,  and  se 
it,  aud  uever  forgot  it.     1  have  numbered  above  the  atatementa 
which  had  to  bo  made.     I  now  number  them  with  tho  sami 
numbers,  as  they  occur  in  the  several  pieces  of  the  grotesque  ;■ 
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"  And  next  to  him  malicimis  Envy  rode 
(1.)  UpoD  a  ruvcDOHs  wolfe,  and  (2.  3.)  still  did  clmw 
B<?tw(;eii  Iii.s  cankred*  locth  a  vcucmoua  toUc 
Th:it  all  tlip  poison  ran  nbout  Im  jaw. 
(4.  5.)  All  iu  a  kirlle  of  discolourd  say 

lie  clothed  was,  y-paywted  full  of  eics  ; 
(6.)  And  in  his  bosomc  secretly  there  lay 

An  hatefull  itnake,  the  which  his  tail  uptyes 
(7.)  In  many  folda,  aud  mortull  sliog  implyes." 


■  There  is  the  whole  thing  in  nine  lines  ;  or.  rather,  m  OTie 

m       image,  which  will  hardly  occupy  any  room  at  all  on  the  mind*8 


shelves,  but  can  be  lifted  out,  whole,  whenever  wo  want  it. 
nobh    ^otesques   »re*concentrations  of    this    kind,    and 


*  Cankred— bocausa  \ie  caauoV  ttx*^  V\\a  ^t^ 
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aobloat  convoy  trutlis  •which  nothing  else  could  convoy ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  convoy  thorn,  in  minor  cases  with  a  delightful- 
ne^,— in  the  higher  instances  with  an  awfnlneas, — which  no 
inere  uttoninco  of  the  syniljolisei]  truth  would  have  posficssed, 
but  which  belongs  to  the  effort  o(  tho  mind  to  unweave  the  rid- 
dle, or  to  the  sense  it  has  of  there  being  an  intinitc  power  and 
meaning  in  tho  thing  seen,  beyond  all  that  is  apparent  therein, 
givuig  the  highest  sublimity  even  to  the  most  trivial  object  so 
presented  and  so  contemplated. 

'  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  1 ' 

'  I  see  a  sccthiug  pot,  nnd  tlic  face  thereof  is  toward  tbe  nortli, 
'Out  of  the  uorth  an  evil  fthall  break  forth  upon  all  the  iahnbitauts  of  the 
land/" 

And  thus  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations,  grotesque  ideal- 
ism has  been  the  element  through  which  the  most  appalling  and 
Teutful  truth  has  been  wisely  conveyed,  from  the  most  sublime 
ords  of  true  Revelation,  to  tho  **  txW*  or'  av  iffxiovoi  fiixai-' 
ey5,"  Ac,  of  the  oracles,  and  the  more  or  less  doubtful  teach- 
ttg  of  dreams  ;  and  so  down  to  ordinary  poetry.  No  element 
ilimaginah'on  luus  a  wider  range,  a  more  magnificent  use,  or  so 
wlossal  a  grasp  of  sacred  truth. 

I  6.  HoWj  then,  is  tliis  noble  power  best  to  be  employed  in 
!l6  art  of  painting? 

AVe  hear  it  not  unfreqaently  asserted  that  symbolism  or  per- 
lonification  should  not  be  introduced  in  painting  at  all.  Snch 
tesertiona  aro  in  their  grounds  nnintclligible,  and  in  their  sub- 
tance  absnrd.  Whatever  is  in  words  described  ixs  visible,  may 
ith  all  logical  fitness*  be  rendered  so  by  colors,  and  not  only 
I  this  a  legitimate  branch  of  ideal  art,  but  I  believe  there  is 
ardly  any  other  so  widely  useful  and  instructive  ;  and  1  heart- 
iy  wish  that  every  great  allegory  whicli  the  poets  ever  invented 
^cre  powerfully  put  on  canvas,  and  easily  accessible  by  all  men, 
n>l  that  our  artists  were  perpetually  exciting  thcmsclvca  to  in- 
«nt  more.  And  as  far  as  authority  bears  on  the  question,  tho 
lunple  fact  is  that  allegorical  painting  has  been  the  delight  of 
e  greatest  men  and  of  the  wisest  multitudes,  from  the  begin- 
Bg  of  art,  and  will  be  till  art  expires.     Orcagna'a  Tvmm^Vot 

^Though,  perhsps,  only  in  a  siibonlinatc  degree.    See  tatX\iW  ou^^ft- 
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DeaHi ;  Simon  Mommi'a  frcecocs  in  the  Spanish  Chnpel ;  Giot 
to*8  principal  works  at  Assiei,  and  partly  at  the  Arena  ;  Mick 
Angolo'6  two  best  stntnes,  tho  Night  and  Day ;  Albert 
noble  Melancholy,  and  hundreds  more  of  his  best  works  ;  a  fa 
third,  I  should  think,  of  the  works  of  Tintoret  and  Verone 
and  nearly  an  largo  a  }>ortion  of  those  of  Raphael  and  Bubci 
are  entirely  symbolical  or  personitiant ;  and,  except  in  the 
of  tho  last-named  painter,  arc  always  among  the  most  iiitei'< 
ing    works   tho    painters    executed.     The    greater    and   n 
thonghtful  the  artiste,  the  more  they  delight  in  fiymboliam, 
the  more  fearlessly  they  employ  it.     Dead  sj'mbolism,  se<:oii( 
hand  symbolism,  pointless  symbolism,  arc  indeed  objectional 
enough  ;  but  so  are  most  other  things  that  are  dead,  secot 
hand,  and  pointless.     It  is  also  true  that  both  symbolism 
personilicatinn  are  somewhat  more  apt  tlian  most  things  to 
tlioir  edges  taken  off  by  too  much  handling  ;  and  what  witli 
modern    Fames,   Justices,    and    various    metaphorical    idf 
largely  used  for  signs  and  other  such  purposes,  there  is 
excuse  for  our  nut  well  knowing  what  the  real  power  of  j»ers 
ification  is.     But  that  power  is  gigantic  and  inexhaxietible, 
ever  to  bo  grasped  with  peculiar  joy  by  the  painter,  because! 
permits  him  to  introduce  picturesque  elements  and  flights 
fancy  into  liis  work,  which  otherwise  would  be  utterly  inn 
fiihle ;  to  bring  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  into  the  rooi 
statct  fill  the  air  with  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  earth,  and 
der  the  least  (visibly)  interesting  incidents  themes  for  the  i 
thrilling  drama.     Even  Tintoret  might  sometimes  have 
hard  put  to-it,  when  he  had  to  (ill  a  large  panel  in  the  Di 
Palace  with  the  portrait  of  a  nowise  interesting  Doge,  unless 
had  been  able  to  lay  a  winged  lion  beside  him,  ten  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  asleep  upon  tho  Turkey  car|»ct ; 
Rubens  could  certainly  liavc  made  his   flatteries  of  Jlary 
Medicis  palatable  to  no  one  but  Jierself,  without  tho  Iielp 
rosy-cheeked  goddesses  of  abundance,  and  seven-headed 
of  rebellion. 

§  7.  For  observe,  not  only  docs  the  introduction  of  th 

aginary  beings  permit  greater  fantasticism  of  incident^  bnt  i 

infinite fanta-sticismol  trealmeul ;  waA,l\ielievo,  so  furfroml 

puramt  of  the  false  vAeaA.  \ia.V\^?.  *m  mv^  V\%fc  ^Ti^wMW.  \ 
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realms  of  fantaatic  imagination,  tliose  realms  havo  hanlly  yet 
been  entered,  and  that  a  universe  of  noble  dream-land  lies  be- 
fore ua,  yet  lo  be  conquered.  For,  hitherto,  when  fantastic 
creatures  have  been  introduced,  either  the  masters  have  been  so 
realistic  in  temper  that  they  made  tlie  spirits  as  substantial  ^ 
their  figures  of  flesh  and  blood, — as  Rubens,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  Tintoret  ;  nr  else  they  have  been  weak  and  unpractised  in 
realization,  and  have  painted  transparent  or  cloudy  spirits  be- 
cause they  had  no  power  of  painting  grand  ones.  But  if  a 
really  great  painter,  thorouglily  capable  of  giving  substantial 
tnith,  and  master  of  the  elements  of  pictorial  effect  which  have 
been  developed  by  modern  art,  would  solemnly,  and  yet  fear- 
lessly, cast  his  fancy  free  in  tlie  spiritual  world,  and  faitlifuUy 
follow  out  such  masters  of  that  world  as  Dante  and  Spenser, 
there  seems  no  limit  to  the  splendor  of  thought  which  painting 
might  express.  Consider,  for  instance,  how  the  ordinary  per- 
sonifications of  Charity  oscillate  between  the  mere  nurse  of 
many  children,  of  Iteynolds,  and  the  somewhat  painfully  con- 
ceived Iigui*e  with  flames  issuing  from  the  heart,  of  Giotto  ;  and 
how  much  more  sigiiificance  might  be  given  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Love,  by  amplifying  with  tenderness  the  thought  of 
Dante,  **  Tanta  rossa,  che  a  pena  fora  dentro  al  foco  nota,"  * 
that  is  to  say,  by  representing  the  loveliness  of  her  face  and 
form  as  all  flushed  with  glow  of  crimson  light,  and,  as  she  de- 
scended through  heaven,  all  its  clouds  colored  by  her  presence 
as  they  are  by  sunset.  In  the  hands  of  a  feeble  painter,  snch  an 
attempt  would  end  in/nerc  caricature  ;  but  suppose  it  taken  up 
by  Correggio,  adding  to  his  power  of  flesh-painting  the  (not  in- 
consiijtrent)  feeling  of  Angclieo  in  design,  and  a  portion  of  Tur- 
ner's knowledge  of  the  clouds.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in 
such  a  conjunction  as  this.  Correggio,  trained  in  another 
school,  might  have  even  himself  shown  some  such  extent  of 
grasp  ;  and  in  Turner's  picture  of  the  dragon  of  the  Uesper- 
idcs,  Jttson,  vignette  to  Voyage  of  Columbus  (*'  Slowly  along 
the  evening  sky  they  went''),  and  such  others,  as  well  as  in 
miny  of  the  works  of  Watts  and  Rosctti,  is  already  visible,  as  I 
(rust,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  art,  iu  a  true  uniftou  ol  Vtosi  ^^- 
tCBque  with  the  realistic  power. 
'  "So  red,  thai  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  she  could  batdA^  \MWve  bwiivi 
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§  8.  There  ia,  however,  unquestionably,  a  severe  limit.  In  thi 
case  of  all  luferiox*  miistcrs,  to  the  degree  in  wlxieh  they  may 
Tfinture  to  reiilize  grotes'jnc  conception,  and  partly,  also,  a  limit 
in  the  uutuie  of  the  thing  itself,  there  being  many  grotesque 
ideas  which  may  be  with  safety  suggested  dimly  by  words  or 
slight  lines,  but  which  will  hardly  bear  being  painted  into  per- 
fect definitenesd.  It  la  very  difficult,  in  reasoning  on  this  mat- 
ter, to  divest  ourselves  of  the  prejudices  which  have  been  fore 
upon  us  by  the  b:ise  groteatjue  of  men  like  Hronziuo,  who,  Iiav 
ing  no  true  imagination,  are  apt,  more  than  otliera,  to  try  1 
startling  realism  to  enforce  the  monstrosity  that  has  no  ter 
in  iUelf.  But  it  ia  nevertheless  true,  tiitit,  unless  in  the  ban 
of  the  very  greatest  men,  the  gi'otusque  seems  better  to  be 
expressed  merely  in  lino,  or  light  and  shade,  or  mere  abstract 
color,  so  as  to  imirk  it  for  a  thought  rather  ilian  a  substanti^^ 
fact.  Even  if  All)ert  Durer  had  perfectly  painted  hia  Knighj^B 
and  Death,  I  qiiesLinn  if  we  sliould  fool  it  so  groat  a  thought  as 
wo  do  in  the  dark  engraving.  Blako,  perfectly  powerful  in  tl 
etched  grotesque  of  the  book  of  Job,  fails  always  more  or  less 
soon  as  he  adds  color  ;  not  merely  for  want  of  power  iliis  eye  ft 
color  being  naturally  good),  but  bcoaaso  liis  subjects  seem,  in 
sort,  insusceptible  of  completion  ;  and  tho  two  iucxprcssibl 
noble  and  pathetic  woodcut  grotesques  of  Alfred  Ilethers* 
Death  tho  Avenger,  and  Death  the  Friend,  could  not,  I  think, 
but  with  disadvantage,  be  advanced  into  pictorial  color.  ^M 

And  what  is  thus  doubtfully  true  of  the  pathetic  grote^que^ 
Is  assuredly  and  alwaj's  true  of  the  jesting  grotesque.     So  far  as 
it  expresses  any  transient  Hash  of  wit  or  satire,  the  less  labor  of 
line,  or  color,  given  to  its  expression  the  bettor  ;  elaborate  jest 
ing  being  always  intensely  painful. 

§  9.  For  these  seveiid  reasons,  it  seems  not  only  pcmiissibh 
but  even   desirable,    that   tho  art   by   which  the  grotesque 
expressed  should  be  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  this  socm3 
most  beneficial  ordinance  as  respects  the  human  race  in  genoi 
For  the  grotesque  being  not  only  a  most  forceful  instrument 
teaching,  but  a  most  natural  manner  of  expression,  springing 
It  does  at  once  from  any  tendency  to  playfulness   in   min< 
highly  eomprchensive  ot  truV\i*,  au4  U^iiug  also  ouc  of  the  rei 
est  ways  in  which  such  saute  ox  via  txa  u\a.-^  \>t  \«»*fis»fcvV  Vi^  tj 
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of  any  inferior  rank  of  mind  oun  bo  for  porpotiiity  expivpsed,  it 
becomes  on  all  pounds  dcsinible  tluit  wimt  i«  auggestod  in 
times  of  plnj  s!ioiild  bft  rightly  R:iyal)to  without  toil  ;  and  whixt 
occurs  to  men  of  infenor  power  or  knowledge,  gayable  without 
any  high  degree  of  skill.  Hence  it  is  an  infinite  good  to  man- 
kind when  there  is  full  acc3ptance  of  the  grotcsr|ue,  slightly 
sketched  or  expressed  ;  and,  if  licld  for  Buch  expression  be 
frankly  granted,  an  enormous  mass  of  intellectual  power  is 
turned  to  everlasting  use,  wliich,  in  this  present  century  of 
ours,  evaporates  in  street  gibing  or  vain  revelling  ;  all  the  good 
wit  and  satire  expiring  in  daily  talk,  (like  foam  on  wine,)  which 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  had  a  permitted  and 
useful  e?rpression  in  thejirts  of  sculpture  and  iUnraination,  hko 
foam  fi-xed  into  chalcedony.  It  is  with  a  view  (not  the  least  im- 
portant among  many  others  bearing  upon  art)  to  the  reopening 
of  this  great  field  of  human  iutelligcnce,  long  entirely  closed, 
that  I  am  striving  to  introduce  Gothic  architectnre  into  daily 
domestic  use  ;  and  to  revive  the  art  of  illuminatioUj  properly  so 
called  ;  not  the  art  of  miniature-painting  in  books,  or  on  vel- 
lum, which  has  ridiculously  been  confused  with  it ;  hut  of  mak- 
ing writing^  simple  writing,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  by  investing  it 
with  the  great  chord  of  perfect  color,  blue,  pnrple,  scarlet, 
white,  and  gold,  and  in  that  chord  of  color,  permitting  the  con- 
tinual play  of  the  fancy  of  the  writer  in  every  species  of  gro- 
tesque imagination,  cavefnily  excluding  shadow  ;  the  distinctive 
difference  between  illnmin,ation  and  painting  proper,  being, 
that  illumination  admits  no  shadows,  but  only  gnidations  of 
pure  color.  And  it  is  in  this  respect  that  illumination  is  spe- 
cially fitted  for  grotesque  expression  ;  for,  when  I  used  the 
term  '* pictorial  color."  just  now,  in  speaking  of  the  completion 
of  tho  grotoivjne  of  Death  the  Avenger,  I  meant  to  distinguish 
such  color  from  the  abstract,  shadeless  hues  wliich  arc  emi- 
nently fitted  for  grotesque  thought.  The  requirement,  respect- 
ing the  slighter  grotes<(ue,  is  only  that  it  shall  be  incomplelely 
eipresaed.  It  may  have  light  and  shade  without  color  (as  in 
etching  and  sculpture),  or  color  without  light  and  shade  (illu- 
mination), but  must  not,  except  in  the  hanAa  o^  tV^  ^tv^.'As^^^ 
masters,  hare  both.     And  for  some  conditloua  oi  ^Xx'a  v\s^.sVc 
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grotesque,  tlio  abstract;  color  is  a  mnch  moro  delightful 
of  expn^g^ioii  tluin  the  abetrm^t  light  and  shodt). 

g  10.  Such  1)eing  the  manifold  and  precious  u&es  of  the  tr 
^tesquo,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  nota  carefully  how  it  is' 
distinguished  from  the  fulae  and  vicious  grotesque  wbic 
results  from  idleness,  iustciwl  of  noble  rest ;  from  malice,  ii 
stead  of  the  solemn  contemplation  of  necessary  evil ;  and 
general  degradation  of  the  human  spirit,  instead  of  iUsabj 
tion,  or  confusion,  by  thoughts  too  high  for  it.  It  is  easy  for 
the  rc^ider  to  conceive  how  different  the  fruits  of  two  suchdit 
fercnt  states  of  mind  must  be ;  and  yet  how  like  in 
respects,  and  apt  to  be  mistaken,  one  for  the  other  ; — how 
jest  which  springs  from  mere  fatuity,  and  vacant  want  of 
tratiou  or  purpose,  is  everlastingly,  infinitely,  separated  froi 
and  yet  nmy  aomctimes  be  mistaken  for,  the  bright,  play 
fond,  far-sighted  jest  of  Plato,  or  the  bitter,  purposeful,  son 
ing  jefit  of  Aristophanes  ;  how,  again,  the  horror  which  sprii 
from  guilty  love  of  foulness  and  sin,  may  bo  often  mistaken 
the  inevitable  horror  which  a  great  mind  must  sometimes 
in  the  fnll  and  penetrative  sense  of  their  presence  ;— b( 
finally,  the  vague  and  foolisli  inconsistencies  of  undisciplii 
dream  or  reverie  may  be  mistaken  for  the  compelled  inc< 
teucies  of  thoughts  too  great  to  be  well  sustained,  or  clca 
uttered.  It  is  easy,  I  say,  to  understand  what  a  difference  the 
must  indeed  be  between  these  ;  and  yet  how  difficult  it  mayl 
always  to  define  it,  or  lay  down  laws  for  the  discovery  of  it, 
cept  by  the  just  indtinet  of  minds  set  habitnally  in  all  thuigs 
discern  right  from  wrong. 

§  11.  Nevertheless,   one    good  and  characteristic  inst 
may  be  of  service  in  markiog  the  leading  directions  in  v^H 
the  contrast  is  discernible.    On  the  opposite  page,  Plato  Li 
have  put,  beside  each  other,  a  piece  of  true  grotesque,  from 
Lombard-Gothic,  and  of  false  grotesque  from  classical  (Roi 
architecture.     They  are  both    griffins ;    the  one   on  the 
carries  on  his  back  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  porch  of 
cathedral  of  Verona ;  the  one  on  the  right  is  on  the  fricH 
tho  temple  of  Antow^wwa  ».\\d  Faustina  at  Rome,  much 
bmtod  by  Renaissance  w\Ol  Wd  Tftt^iercv  ^^f^J^Vvt^Xfe. 

In  some  respecla,  \\oweN(M,  'tWw  G\3ft»aviv\  %t\"Sco.  ^jbkw*^ 
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reputation.  It  is  exceediugly  lane  in  lines  of  composition,  nnd, 
Ifjeliove  (I  have  not  exuniiued  the  original  closelv),  vory  exi|ui- 
site  in  execution.  For  these  re;ison8,  iL  '\h  all  tlio  bettor  for  om* 
jrarposo.  I  do  not  wunt  to  compare  the  worst  false  grotomiue 
with  the  best  true,  btit  ratlior,  on  the  eontrary,  the  boat  false 
with  the  simplest  true,  in  order  to  see  how  the  delicately" 
wrought  lie  failn  in  tlje  presence  of  the  rough  truth  ;  fur  rough 
truth  in  the  present  ca&o  it  '\s,  the  Lombard  sculpture  being 

Kigether  untoward  and  imperfect  in  exei^utiun.* 
§  12,  **  Well,  but,"  the  reader  says,  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
calling  either  of  them  true  ?    There  never  were  such  beasts  in 
Uie  world  as  either  of  tliese  ?*' 

No.,  never  :  but  the  dilTerence  is,  that  the  Lombard  work- 
man did  really  see  a  griffin  in  his  imagination,  and  carved  it 
from  the  life,  meaning  to  dechire  to  all  ages  that  he  hjui  verily 
seen  with  his  immortal  eyes  such  a  griffin  as  that ;  bnt  the  class- 
ical workman  never  saw  a  gi'ittin  at  all,  nor  anything  else ;  but 
put  the  whole  thing  together  by  line  and  rule. 

§  13.  "  How  do  you  know  that?" 

Very  easily.  Look  at  the  two,  and  think  over  them.  You 
Icnow  a  griflin  is  a  beast  composed  of  Hon  and  ejigle.  The 
olofigical  workman  sot  liimseU  to  £t  these  together  in  the  most 
ornamental  way  possible.  lie  accordingly  carves  a  sutTiciently 
aatisfactory  lion's  body,  then  attaches  very  gracefully  cut 
vings  to  the  sides  :  then,  because  he  cannot  get  the  eagle's 
bead  on  the  broad  lion's  shoulders,  fits  the  two  together  by 
something  like  a  horse's  neck  ;somo  griffins  being  wholly  com- 
posed of  a  horse  and  eagle),  then,  finding  the  horse's  neck  look 
weak  and  unformidable,  he  strengtiicns  it  by  a  series  of  bosses, 
like  vertebra;,  in  front,  and  by  a  series  of  spiny  cusps,  instead 
of  a  mane,  on  the  ridge  ;  next,  not  to  lose  the  whole  leonine 
character  about  the  neck,  he  gives  a  remnant  of  the  lion's 
le&rd,  turned  into  a  sort  of  griftin's  whisker,  and  nicely  curled 
Wid  pointed  ;  then  an  eye,  probably  meant  to  look  grand  and 
*batractcd,   and    therefore    neither    lion's    nor   eagle's ;    and, 

*  If  there  be  any  inaccuracy  in  the  riKht-hnnd  grifBu.  I  am  sorry,  but 
■fll  nol  an'^\vt;mTlle  fur  it.  as  the  plate  lias  been  faitUfntt^  ttAwtvA  ^vtiro.*. 
■"■jjt  Fntich  JHhoi^pb,  the  best  I  could  find.    The  olUev  \a  Ivoia  o.  4^^\*3a. 
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finallT.  an  Paglo'e  beak,  very  sufficiently  studied  from  a  re 
one.     The  whole  hciid  being,  it  Beems  to  him,  still  somewhi 
wanting  in  weight  arul  power,  he  brings  forward  the  right  \rini 
behind  it,  eo  as  to  enclose  it  with  a  brojid  line.     This  \d  theii; 
cat  thing   in    tho  composition,  and   veiy  masterly,   l)otli 
tbought,  and  in  choice  of  the  exactly  right  point  where 
lines  of  wing  and  beak  should  intersect  (and  it  may  \jc  noti 
iu  passing,  that  all  men,  who  can  compose  at  all,  hare  tJ 
habit  of  encompasRing  or  governing  broken  lines  with  b 
ones,   wherever  it  is  poesible,   of    which   we  shuU   sec  n 
instances   hereafter).     The   whole  griffin,  thus  gracefully  ca 
posed,  being,  nevertheless,  when  all  is  done,  a  very  comp 
griffin,  is  set  to  very  quiet  work,  and  i-aising  his  left  foot 
bulanee  his  right  ^ving,  sets  it  on  the  tcndi-il  of  a  ilowcr 
lightly  as  not  even  to  bend  it  down,  though,  iu  order  to  reach 
his  loft  leg  is  made  half  oa  long  again  as  his  right 

§  14.  Wo  mity  be  pretty  sure,  if  tho  carver  bud  ever  seen 
grittin,  he  would  have  reported  of  him  as  doing  soraething 
than  that  with  his  feet     Let  us  soe  what  the  Lombardio  n 
man  saw  hini  doing. 

Remember,  firat,  the  gi'iffia,  though  part  lion  and 
eagle,  has  the  unitc<l  power  of  both.  He  is  not  merely  &  bi 
lion  and  a  bit  of  eagle,  but  whole  lion^  incorporate  with  w 
eagle.  So  when  we  really  see  one,  we  may  be  quite  suro 
shall  not  lind  him  wanting  iu  anything  necessary  to  the  nU; 
cither  of  beast  or  bird. 

"Well,  among  things  essential  to  the  might  of  a  lion,  per 
on  the  whole,  the  most  essential  are  his  ledh.  He  couhl  gel 
pretty  well  even  without  his  claws,  usually  striking  his  p 
down  with  a  blow,  wonndless  ;  but  he  could  by  no  means  gel 
without  his  teeth.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  tho  real  or  L 
bardic  griffin  has  the  carnivorous  teeth  bare  to  the  root,  and 
peculiar  hanging  of  the  jaw  at  the  back,  which  marks  the 
ble  and  gaping  mouth  of  tho  devouring  tribes. 

Again  ;  among   things  essential  to  the  might  of  an  o. 

next  to  his  wings  (which  are  of  course  prominent  in  both  c 

pies),  ai'e  his  dnwK.     It  is  no  use  his  being  able  to  tear  anythi 

with   hm  beak,  it'  be  canuol  ¥iTftV  \\o\0v  Wycv  V\%  claws;  be 

comparatively  no  leon'me  v**'''*^'^  '^^  ft^.\\\^-a^\iVOa.\;>a»\sfc\.; 
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magnificent  power  of  grip  with  them.  Accordingly,  we  see 
that  Die  real  griffin,  while  hia  teat  are  heavy  enough  to  strike 
like  11  hou'fi,  lias  them  also  extended  fjir  enough  to  give  them 
the  eagle's  grip  with  the  back  chiw  ;  and  has,  moreover,  some  of 
the  bird-like  wriuklcd  skin  over  the  whole  foot,  murkiug  this 
binding  power  the  more  ;  and  that  he  has  Ijesidas  verily  got 
flomething  to  hold  with  his  feet,  other  than  a  (lower,  of  which 
!moro  presently.  ' 

§  If).  Now  observe,  the  Lombardic  workman  did  not  do  all 
tiiis  because  he  had  tliougiit  it  out,  as  you  and  J  are  doing 
[togctlter  ;  ho  never  thought  a  bit  about  it.  He  simply  saw  the 
beat ;  saw  it  as  plainly  as  yon  sec  the  writing  ou  this  page,  and 
|ol course  could  not  be  wrong  in  anything  he  told  us  of  it. 

Well,  what  more  does  he  toll  its?  Another  thing,  rcmem- 
r,  essential  to  an  eagle  is  that  it  should  Hy  ftisf.  It  is  no  uso 
to  having  wings  at  all  if  it  is  to  be  impeded  in  the  use  of  them. 
fow  it  would  be  difficult  to  imjKvlo  him  n»o]g  thoroughly  than 
by  giving  him  two  cocked  cars  to  catch  the  wind. 

Look,  again,  at  the  two  beaats.  You  see  the  false  griflln  has 
lem  so  set,  and,  consequently,  as  he  flew,  there  would  be  a 
itinnal  humming  of  the  wind  on  each  side  of  his  lieadj  and 
**ouId  have  an  infallible  earache  when  he  got  home.  Hut 
real  griffin  has  his  ears  flat  to  his  head,  and  all  the  hair  of 
blown  back,  even  to  a  point,  by  his  fast  flying,  and  tlie 
orture  is  downwards,  that  lie  may  liear  anything  going  on 
m  the  earth,  where  his  prey  is.  In  the  fidse  griffin  the  aper- 
is  upwards. 

!  IG.  "NViill,  what  more?  As  he  is  made  up  of  the  natures 
lion  and  eagle,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  a  rciil  gi*illin  is, 
the  whole,  fond  of  eating,  and  that  his  throat  will  look  as  if 
occasionally  took  rn(her  large  pieces,  besides  being  flexible 
mgh  to  let  him  bend  and  stretch  his  head  in  every  direction 
ibe  tlies. 

Look,  again,  at  the  two  beasts.  You  see  tlie  false  one  has 
)t  those  bosses  upon  liis  nock  like  vertebra*,  whicli  must  be  in- 
Ittitely  in  his  way  when  he  is  swallowing,  and  which  are  ovi- 
sntly  inseparable,  so  that  he  cannot  stretch  his  neck  any  movft 
m  a  horso.  But  the  real  griffin  is  all  looso  oViout  x\\si.  w^yi^s., 
identiy  being  able  to  make  it  almost  as  m\ic\\  \oia^^t  vsAXtfi 
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likee  ;  to  stretch  and  bend  it  anyvhcre,  aad  tmtMom  aayduBg, 
betidcii  h&ring  some  of  the  grand  citxcngUx  of  tbe  ball's  devlap 
m  it  when  at  reit 

g  17.  What  more?    Having  both  lion  sad  cb^^ ia  faini,  it : 

prottable  that  the  real  griffin  will  have  an  ia^nitc  look  of 
a«  well  as  power  of  activity.     One  of  the  no^Ablest  tfaiags  aboaf 
a  lion  ie  hia  magnincent  iTulolefire,  his  look  of  utter  disdAic  of 
trouble  when  there  is  no  occaiiion  for  it ;  as,  alao,  one  of  the 
notabtcfft  thlngu  about  an  eagle  is  his  look  of  ineritahKB  vigil- 
ance, eren   when   quiete&L     Look,   again  ^  at  the  tvv 
You  see  the  false  grifliii  is  quite  sleepy  and  dead  in 
thus  contradicting  liis  eagle's  nature,  but  is  puttiog  hi 
a  groat  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  with  his  paws,  bidding  one  in 
a  most  {>uinful  position  merely  to  touch  a  flower,  and  bearin 
the  whole  weight  of  his  body  on  the  other,  thus  concradicti 
hia  lion's  nature. 

But  the  real  .griffin  is  primarily,  with  his  eagle's  natn 
wide  uwuke  ;  evidently  quite  ready  for  whatever  may  hapf>en  ; 
and  with  his  lion^s  nature,  laid  all  hia  length  on  his  belly,  pro 
and  jKJTidorous  ;  his  two  j^aws  as  simply  put  out  before  him  as 
drowsy  puppy's  on  a  drawingroom  hearth-rug  ;  not  but  that 
has  got  something  to  do  witli  them,  worthy  of  such  paws  ;  b 
he  takes  not  one  whit  more  trouble  about  it  than  is  absolatfil 
necessary.  He  has  merely  got  n  poisonous  winged  dragon 
hold,  and  for  such  a  little  matter  as  that,  he  may  H3  well  do  ^ 
lying  down  and  at  liis  case,  looking  out  at  the  same  time  f 
any  other  piece  of  work  in  his  way.  He  takes  the  dragon  b 
the  middle,  one  paw  under  the  wing,  another  above,  gathe: 
him  up  into  a  knot,  puts  two  or  tlircc  of  his  claws  well  into  h 
back,  cnishing  througli  the  Ecalcs  of  it  and  wrinkling  all  tho 
flesh  up  from  tlio  wound,  llattcna  him  down  against  the  ground, 
and  80  lets  liim  do  what  ho  likes.  The  dragon  tries  to  bito 
him,  but  can  only  bring  his  head  round  far  enough  to  get  hold 
of  his  o^Ti  wing,  which  he  bites  in  agony  instead  ;  Happing  the 
griffin's  dowhip  Avith  it,  and  wriggling  his  tail  up  against  the 
griffin's  throat ;  the  griffin  being,  as  to  these  minor  proceed^! 
ij)g8,  entirely  indifferent,  sure  that  tho  dragon's  body  canno^l 
dmg-  itaelf  one  hair's  breodtU  off  those  ghastly  claws,  and  tliat 
Its  lio^d  can  do  no  harm  but  lo  ilaoU. 


J 
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Now  observe  liow  in  all  tliis,  tiirongh  every  separate 
part  and  aotion  of  the  creature,  tlie  imagination  is  altea i/.^  Tight 
It  evidently  cannot  err  ;  it  meets  everyone  of  onr  requirements 
respecting  the  griffin  as  simply  lis  if  it  were  gathering  up  the 
bones  of  the  real  creature  out  of  some  ancient  rock.  It  does 
not  itself  know  or  care,  any  more  than  the  peasant  laboring 
with  hia  spade  and  ase,  what  is  wanted  to  meet  our  theories  or 
fancies.  It  knows  simply  what  is  there,  and  brings  out  the 
positive  creature,  errorless,  unquestionable.  So  it  is  through- 
out art,  and  in  all  that  the  imagination  does  ;  if  anything  be 
wrong  it  is  not  the  imagination's  fault,  but  some  inferior 
faculty's,  which  would  have  its  foolish  say  in  the  matter,  and 
meddled  with  the  imagination,  and  said,  the  bones  ought  to  be 
put  together  tail  first,  or  upside  down. 

§  19.  This,  however,  we  need  not  be  amazed  at,  because  the 
very  essence  of  the  imagination  is  already  defined  to  be  the  see- 
ing to  the  heart  ;  and  it  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  it 
should  never  err  ;  but  it  is  wonderful,  on  the  other  liand,  how 
the  composing  legalism  does  nothing  else  than  err.  One  would 
have  thought  that,  by  mere  chance,  in  this  or  the  other  element 
of  griffin,  the  grifRn-coniposer  might  have  struck  out  a  truth  ; 
that  lie  might  have  had  the  luck  to  set  the  ears  back,  or  to  give 
some  grasp  to  the  claw.  But,  no  ;  from  beginning  to  end  it  is 
evidently  impossible  for  him  to  be  anything  but  wrong ;  hia 
whole  soul  is  instinct  with  lies  ;  no  veracity  can  come  within 
hail  of  him  ;  to  him,  all  regions  of  right  and  lift?  are  for  ever 
closecf. 

§  20.  And  another  notable  point  is,  that  while  the  imagina- 
tion receives  truth  in  this  simple  way,  it  is  all  the  while  receiv- 
ing st^atntea  of  composition  also,  far  more  noble  than  those  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  truth  was  lost  by  the  legalist.  The  orna- 
mental lines  in  the  classical  griffin  appear  at  first  finer  than  in 
the  other ;  bub  they  only  appear  so  because  they  arc  more  com- 
monplace and  more  palj)ab]c.  The  subtlety  of  the  sweeping 
and  rolling  curves  in  tlic  i"eal  griffin,  the  way  tliey  waver  and 
change  and  fold,  down  the  neck,  and  along  the  ^nng,  and  in 
and  out  among  the  serpent  coils,  is  incompavalil^'  ^xflAi^fct, 
merely  as  grouping-  of  ornamental  line,  tUaiv  auyt\v\w%  \vi.  "Ofts 
other;  nor  is  it  Sne  aa  ornamental  oaly,  but  aa  TttOiSevs^^ 
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ful,  giving  weight  of  stone  enough  to  answer  the  entire  jnir- 
pose  of  pcdesUit  ficulpturc.  Note,  especially,  Die  insertion  ot 
the  three  plumes  of  the  dragon's  broken  wing  in  the  outer 
angle,  just  under  the  large  coil  of  his  body  ;  this  filling  of  tl« 
gap  being  one  of  the  necessities,  not  of  tho  pedestal  block 
merely,  but  a  means  of  getting  mass  and  breadth,  which 
composen*  desire  more  or  less,  but  which  they  seldom  so  per^ 
fectly  accomplish. 

So  that  taking  the  truth  first,  tho  honest  imagination  gait 
everything  ;  it  has  itd  gritGuism,  and  grace,  and  usefulness, 
at  once  :  but  tho  faUe  componer,  caring  for  nothing  but  hinusell 
and  bis  rules,  loses  everything, — griffinifim,  grace,  and  all. 

§  21.  I  believe  the  reader  will  now  sufficiently  see  how 
terms  **  true'*  and  "  false"  are  in  the  most  accurate  sense  at 
tuchiiblo  to  the  opposite  branches  of  what  might  appear  at 
in  both  cases,  the  merest  wildness  of  inconsistent  reverie..] 
they  are  even  to  bo  attached,  in  a  deei>er  sense  than  t! 
which  we  have  hitherto  used  them,  to  these  two  compositit 
For  tho  imagination  hardly  ever  works  in  this  intense  waj, 
encumbered  by  the  inferior  faculties,  unless  it  be  under 
inflnonco  of  some  solemn  purpose  or  sentiment.     And  to  iJl 
falseness  and  all  the  verity  of  these  two  ideal  creatures  this 
ther  falsehood  and  verity  have  yet  to  be  added,  that  the  clasaie 
griffin  has,  at  least  in  this  place,  no  other  intent  than  that 
covering  a  level  surface  with  entertaining  form  ;  but  the  Loi 
bardic  griftin  is  a  prufound  expression  of  the  most  pasRioi 
symbolism.     Under  its  eagle's  wings  are  two  wheels, 
mark  it  as  connected,  in  tho  mind  of  him  who  wrought  it,  wit 
the  living  creatures  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  ;    '*  When 
went,  the  wheels  went  by  them,  and  whithersoever  the  i 
was  to  go,  they  wont,  and  the  wheels  wore  lifted  up  over  ngai 
them,  for  tho  spirit  of  the  living  creatures  was  in  the  whee 
Thus  signed,  tho  winged  shiipo  becomes  at  once  one  of 
acknowledged  symbols  of  the  Divine  power  ;  and,  in  its 
of  lion  and  eagle,  the  workman  of  tho  middle  ages  always  mfi 
to  set  forth  the  unity  of  tho  human  and  diviue  natures-t 
this  unity  it  bears  up  the  pillars  of  the  Church,  set  for  fT 

*  At  tbe  exttenufvea  oX  vYio  -wm^ga,— tvcA,  «£:«&.  \w\jAfi  ^lote. 
f  Compare  Vlio  PutgaXono,  caaxo  tldA^.  4w:. 
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aa  the  comer  stone.  And  the  faithfal  and  true  imagination 
beholds  it,  in  this  unity,  with  everlasting  vigilance  and  calm 
omnipotence,  restrain  the  seed  of  the  serpent  crushed  upon  the 
earth  ;  leaving  the  head  of  it  free,  only  for  a  time,  that  it  may 
inflict  in  its  fury  profounder  destruction  upon  itself, — in  this 
also  full  of  deep  meaning.  The  Divine  power  does  not  slay  the 
3vil  creature.  It  wounds  and  restrains  it  only.  Its  final  and 
ieadly  wound  is  inflicted  by  itself. 


g  1.  I  AM  afniid  thfi  reiider  must  be,  by  this  time,  almoi 
tired  of  hearing  about  truth.  But  I  cannot  help  this  ;  tho 
more  I  have  examined  tho  various  forms  of  art,  and  exercised 
myself  in  receiving  their  differently  intended  impressions,  tho 
more  I  liave  found  this  truthfulness  a  final  test,  the  only  test  of 
lUwSting  power ;  and,  although  our  concern  in  this  part  of  our 
inquiry  is,  professedly,  with  the  beauty  which  blossoms  out  of 
trutl*,  still  I  find  myself  compelled  always  to  gather  it  by  the 
shilk,  not  by  tho  petals.  I  cannot  hold  the  beauty,  nor  be  sure 
of  it  for  a  moment,  but  by  feeling  for  that  strong  stem. 

We  have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  glanced  through  the 
various  openitions  of  the  imaginative  power  of  man  ;  with  this 
almost  painfully  monotonous  result,  that  its  greatness  and 
honor  were  always  simply  in  proportion  to  tho  quantity  of  truth 
it  grasped.  And  now  the  question,  left  nndeterminod  some 
hundred  pages  back  (Chap.  ii.  §  C),  recurs  to  us  in  a  simpler 
form  than  it  could  before.  How  far  is  this  true  imagination  to 
be  tnily  representod?  How  far  should  tho  perfect  conception 
of  Pallas  be  so  given  aa  to  look  like  Pallas  herself,  rather  than 
like  the  picture  of  Pjillus  ? 

§  3.  A  question,  this,  at  present  of  notable  interest,  and 
demanding  instant  attention.  For  it  seemed  to  us,  in  reason- 
ing about  Dante's  views  of  art,  that  he  was,  or  might  be,  right 
in  desiring  realistic  completeness  ;  and  yet,  in  what  wo  havo 
just  seen  of  the  grotesque  ideal,  it  seemed  there  was  a  certain 
desirableness  in  /rtcorapletoness.  And  the  schools  of  art  in 
Europe  are,  at  this  moment,  set  in  two  hostile  ranks, — not 
nobly  hostile,  but  spitefully  and  scornfully,  having  for  one  of 
the  main  grtyunds  of  their  dispute  the  ajiparently  simple  qnea- 

ilon,  how  fur  a  picture  may  be  cttvnci  lotwavd  in  detail,  or  how 

oon  it  may  he  considered  iva  fiwViVve^. 
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I  propose,  therefore,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  examine,  as 
thoroughly  as  I  can,  the  real  sigiiitication  of  this  word.  Finish, 

as  applied  to  art,  and  to  see  if  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  our 
almoiit  tiresome  test  is  not  the  only  riglit  one  ;  whether  there  bo 
not  a  fallacious  finish  and  a  faithful  finish,  and  whctlier  the 
dispute,  which  seems  to  be  only  about  completion  and  incom- 
pletion,  lijis  not  tlit'refore,  at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  old  and  deep 
gromids  of  fiiU:u:y  and  fidelity. 

g  a.  Observe,  first,  there  are  two  great  and  separate  senses 
in  which  we  call  a  thing  finished,  or  well  finished.  One,  which 
refers  to  the  mere  neatness  and  completeness  of  tlie  actual 
work,  as  we  speak  of  a  well-finished  knife-handle  or  ivory  toy 
(as  opposed  to  ill-out  ones)  ;  and,  secondly,  a  sense  which  refers 
to  tlie  effect  produced  by  the  thing  done,  as  we  call  a  picture 
well-finjghed  if  it  is  so  full  in  its  details,  as  to  prodiiee  the  effect 
of  reality  on  the  spectator.  And,  in  England,  we  seem  at  pres- 
ent to  valne  highly  tlio  first  sort  of  finish  which  belong  to 
vforkiiut/ishipf  in  our  manufactures  and  general  doings  of  any 
kind,  bnt  to  despise  totally  the  impressive  finish  which  belongs 
to  the  work  ;  and  therefore  we  like  smooth  ivories  better  than 
rongh  ones, — but  careless  scrawls  or  daubs  better  than  tlic  most 
complete  paintings.  Now,  I  believe  that  we  exactly  reverse  the 
fitness  of  judgment  in  this  matter,  and  that  we  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  despise  the  finish  of  workwira/i^A/jf;,  which  is  done 
for  vanity's  sake,  and  to  love  the  finish  of  u*07-k,  which  is  done 
for  truth's  sake, — that  we  ought,  in  a  word,  to  finisli  our  ivory 
toys  more  roughly,  and  our  pictures  more  delicately. 

Let  ns  think  over  this  matter. 

§  4.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  English  and  Continental  nations  is  in  tho 
degree  of  finish  given  to  their  ordinary  work.     U  is  enough  to 
cross  from  Dover  to  Calais  to  fool  tins  difference  ;  and  to  travel 
farther  only  increases  the  sense  of  it.    Englisli  windows  for  the 
most  part  fit  their  sashes,  and  their  woodwork  Is  neatly  planed  ^ 
nml  smoothed  ;  Freuch  windows  are  larger,  heavier,  and  framed  H 
with  wood  t.lmt  looks  as  if  it  hud  been  cut  to  its  shupe  with  a 
hatchet ;  they  have  curious  and  cumbrous  fastenings,  Oiwd  *i\\.VL 
only  be  forced  asundor  or  together  by   Boia&  vuiga\\\C\V^  %xi^ 
effofi,  and  even  tlioa  not  properly.     So  vdtH  o^^T^^V^^  ^^^^^i — 
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French,  Italian,  and  German,  and,  as  for  as  I  know,  ConLInea-  ^M 
tal.  Foreign  drawers  do  not  slide  aa  well  as  oars ;  foreign 
knives  do  not  cut  so  well  ;  foreign  wheels  do  not  turn  so  well', 
and  we  commonly  jjlume  ourselves  much  upon  thJs,  believing 
that  generally  the  English  people  do  their  work  better  and  mora^ 
thoroughly,  or  aa  they  say,  '*  turn  it  out  of  their  hands  in  better 
style,"  than  foreigners.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  is  really 
the  case.  There  may  he  a  flimsy  neatness,  as  well  aa  a  enhstan- 
tial  roughness  ;  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  tho  window 
which  shuts  easiest  will  last  the  longest,  or  that  the  harness 
which  glitters  the  most  is  assuredly  made  of  the  tongheat 
leather.  I  am  afraid,  that  if  this  peculiar  character  of  finish  in 
our  workmanship  ever  arose  from  a  greater  heartiness  and  thor- 
oughness in  our  ways  of  doing  things,  it  does  so  only  now  in 
the  ciiae  of  our  best  nianufiictnrers  ;  and  that  a  great  deul  of 
the  work  done  in  England,  however  good  in  appearance,  is  but 
treacherous  and  rotten  in  substance.  Still,  I  think  that  there 
is  really  in  the  English  mind,  for  the  most  part,  a  stronger 
desire  to  do  things  as  well  as  they  can  be  done,  and  less  incli- 
nation to  put  u])  with  inferiorities  or  insutificiencics,  than  in 
general  cliaractoriso  the  temper  of  foreigners.  There  is  in 
this  conclusion  no  ground  for  national  vanity  ;  for  though  tho 
desire  to  do  things  aa  well  as  they  can  be  done  at  first  appears 
like  a  virtnc,  ib  is  certainly  not  so  in  all  its  forms.  On  the  con* 
trary,  it  proctods  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  more  from  vanity 
tlian  conscientiousness ;  and  that,  moreover,  often  a  weak 
vanity.  I  suppose  that  as  mucli  fmish  is  displayed  in  the 
fittings  of  the  private  carriages  of  our  young  rich  men  as  in  any 
other  department  of  English  manufacture  ;  and  that  our  St. 
James's  Street  cabs,  dogcarts,  and  liveries  arc  singularly  perfect 
in  their  way.  But  tho  feeling  with  which  this  perfection  is  in-^ 
sisted  upon  (liowever  desirable  as  a  sign  of  energy  of  purpose)  isH 
not  in  itself  u  peculiarly  amiable  or  noble  feeling  ;  neither  is  it  ~ 
an  Ignoble  disposition  which  would  induce  a  country  gentleman, 
to  put  np  with  certain  deficiencies  in  the  appearance  of  hiaj 
conntry-mado  carriage.  It  is  true  that  such  philosophy  may 
degenerate  into  negligence,  and  that  much  thought  and  long 
discussion  would  be  needed  before  we  could  determine  eatisfac- 
torily  tho   limiting  lines  betvjcett  \\T:twi>\9.  tciuXftwtAaQnt  and 
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fanltfnl  carelossnGse  ;  but  at  all  events  we  have  no  riglit  at  oneo^ 
to  prononnce  onrsolves  the  wisest  jieople  becanae  we  like  to  dofl 
all  things  in  the  best  way.     There  are  many  little  things  which     i 
to  do  admirably  la  to  wast©  both  time  and  cost ;  and  the  real 
question  is  not  so  mueh  whether  we  have  done  a  given  thing  as 
well  as  possible,  aa  whether  we  have  turned  a  given  quantity  or 
labor  to  the  Ijest  account. 

§  5.  Now,  so  far  from  the  labor's  being  turned  to  go( 
account  which  is  given  to  our  English  "  finishing/'  I  believe  it' 
to  be  usually  destructive  of  the  best  powers  of  our  workmen's 
minda.     For  it  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  ia  almost 
always  a  u&eful  and  a  useless  finish  ;  the  liammeriug  and  weld- 
ing which  are  necessary  to  produce  a  sword  plate  of  the  bes 
quality,  are  useful  finishing ;  the  polishing  of  \is  surface,  use- 
less.*    In  nearly  all  work  this  distinction  will,  more  or  less,^ 
take  place  l>etween  substantial  finiali  and  apparent  finish,  oi 
what  may  be  briefly  characterized  as  "  Make"  and  "  Polish.**] 
And  so  far  as  finish  ia  bestowed  for  purposes  of  **  make,"  !■ 
have  notliing  to  3:iy  against  it.    Even  the  vanity  which  displays 
itself  in  giving  strength  to  our  work  is  rather  a  virtue  than  a 
vice.-    But  so  far  as  finisli  is  bestowed  for  pnqioses  of  '*  polish,' 
there  is  much  to  be  said  against  it ;  this  first,  and  very  strongly,, 
that  the  qualities  aimed    at    in    common   finishing,    namely,, 
smoothness,  delicacy,  or  fineness,  cannot  in  reality  exist,  in  ai 
degree  worth  admiring,   in  anything  done  by  human  hands. 
Our  best  finishing  is  bat  coarse  and  blundering  work  after  all. 
We  may  smooth,  and  soften,  and  sharpen  till  we  are  sick  atfl 
heart ;  hut  take  a  good  niiignifying  glass  to  our  rainicle  of  skill,  " 
and  the  invisible  edge  is  a  jagged  saw,  and  the  silky  thread  a 
rugged  cable,  and  the  soft  surface  a  granite  desert.     Let  all  tho' 
ingenuity  and  all  tho  art  of  the  human  race  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  tho  attainment  of  the  utmost  possible  finish,  and  they 
could  not  do  what  is  done  in  the  foot  of  a  Jly,  or  the  film  of  a 
bubble.     God  alone  can  finish  ;  and  the  more  intelligent  tho 
human  mind  becomes,  tho  more  the  infiniteness  of  interval  ia 
felt  between  human  and  divine  work  in  this  respect.     So  then 

With  Iiis  Yt^men  sword  (or  aid  -, 
Ornament  it  carried  uoue. 
But  tlw  notches  ou  the  blade." 
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it  ia  not  a  little  abaunl  to  weary  ourselves  in  struggling  towartll 
a  point  which  we  never  can  reach,  and  to  exhaust  oar  strGngth 
in  vain  endeavors  to  produce  qualities  which  oxiut  inimJtab^ 
and  inexliuustibly  in  the  commonest  things  around  us. 

§  6.  But  more  than  this :  the  fact  is  that  in  multitudes 
instuncos,  instead  of  gaining  greater  fineness  of  fiiiish  by  ou 
work,  we  are  only  destroying  the  !inc  tinish  of  nature,  andsu 
Btituting  coaracnose  and  imperfection.  For  instance,  when 
rock  of  any  kind  has  lain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  weatha 
Katnre  linishos  it  in  her  own  way ;  first,  she  takes  wonderft 
paina  about  its  fonns,  sculpturing  it  into  exquisite  variety 
dint  and  dimple,  and  rounding  or  hollowing  it  into  contoai 
which  for  fineness  no  human  hand  can  follow  ;  then  she  colo: 
it ;  and  every  ono  of  her  touches  of  color,  instead  of  beiug 
powder  mixed  with  oil,  is  a  miniito  forest  of  living  trees,  gbr 
ons  in  strength  and  beauty,  and  concealing  wonders  of  strai 
ture,  whicli  in  all  probability  are  mysteries  even  to  the  eyes 
angels.  Man  comes  and  digs  up  this  finished  and  marvello 
l^iece  of  work,  which  in  his  ignorance  he  calls  a  "  rough  stone.' 
He  }>roceed8  to  finish  it  in  ?iis  fasliion,  that  is,  to  split  it  in  t^ 
rend  it  into  nigged  blocks,  and,  finally,  to  chisel  its  snrfaeo  in 
a  largo  nnmbor  of  lumps  and  knobs,  all  equally  shapeless,  col 
less,  doathfnl,  and  frightful.*  And  the  block,  thus  disfigu 
he  calls  "finished,"  and  proceeds  to  build  therewith,  an 
thinks  himself  groat,  forsooth,  and  an  iutclligent  anima 
Whereas,  all  that  he  has  really  done  ia,  to  destroy  with  ut 
ravage  a  piece  of  divine  art,  which,  under  the  laws  appointed 
the  Deity  to  regulate  his  work  in  this  world,  it  must  take  gi 
twenty  years  to  produce  tho  like  of  agaiu.  Tliis  ho  bjis  di 
stroyed,  and  has  himself  given  in  its  place  a  piece  of  woi 
which  needs  no  more  intelligence  to  do  than  a  pholas  has,  or 
worm,  or  the  spirit  which  throughout  the  world  has  auiliori 
over  rending,  rottenness,  and  decay.  I  do  not  say  that  stofl 
must  not  be  cut ;  it  needs  to  be  cut  for  certain  uses  ;  only  I M 
that  tho  cutting  it  is  not  "  finishing,"  but  w/ifinishing  it ;  an 
that  BO  far  as  the  mere  fact  of  chiselling  goes,  the  stone  i 
ruined  by  the  human  touch.  It  is  with  it  as  with  the  stones 
the  Jewish  altar  :  "  It  t\iou  \vl\.  u^  ^^  \aQ\  m-^o.  it  thou 
*  See  the  baae  oi  ^^  ti«w  i^*^^  i«A"&vrj  ^a^itJsaKufc. 
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poUut-ed  it."  In  like  manner  n  tree  is  a  finished  thing.  But  a 
pUiik,  though  over  so  polislicd.  is  not  We  need  stones  uud 
fflimks,  aa  we  need  food  ;  but  we  no  more  bestow  an  additional 
iiJmirableness  upon  atone  in  hewing  it,  or  upon  a  tree  in  suwiug 
itj  than  upon  an  anim^il  in  killing  it. 

§  7.  Well,  but  it  will  be  said,  there  is  certainly  a  kind  of 
finish  in  stone-cutting,  and  in  every  other  art,  which  is  nierito- 
rions,  and  which  consists  in  smoothing  and  rciining  as  much  as 
blc.  Yes,  assuredly  there  is  a  meritorious  finish.  Firet, 
has  just  been  said,  that  which  fits  a  thing  for  ita  uses, — as 
,e  to  lie  well  in  its  place,  or  the  cog  of  an  engine  wheel  to 
well  on  atiothcr ;  and,  secondly,  a  finish  belonging  prop- 
to  the  arts ;  but  ihat  finish  does  not  consist  in  smoothing 
iliahing,  but  in  the  coniphieness  of  the  expression  of  idma, 
in  painting,  there  is  precisely  the  same  difterenco  between 
ends  proposed  in  finisliing  tliat  there  is  in  manufacture. 
artists  finish  for  the  finish'  sake;  dot  their  pictures  all 
*}  as  in  some  kinds  of  miniatLire-painling  (when  a  wash  of 
color  would  have  produced  as  good  an  effect)  ;  or  polish  their 
pictures  all  over,  making  the  execution  so  delicate  that  the 
touch  of  the  brush  cannot  bo  seen,  for  the  sake  of  the  emooth- 
Deas  merely,  and  of  the  credit  thoy  may  tlius  gtifc  for  great 
labor;  which  kind  of  execution,  seen  in  great  perfection  in 
many  works  of  the  Dutch  school,  iind  in  those  of  Carlo  Dolce, 
w  that  ijolished  **  language"  against  which  I  have  spoken  at 
length  in  various  portions  of  the  first  volumo  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
to  speak  of  it  Tyith  too  great  severity  or  contempt,  where  it  has 
been  made  an  nltimato  end. 

But  other  artists  finish  for  tho  impression *s  sake,  not  to 
■how  their  skill,  nor  to  produce  a  smootli  piece  of  w'ork,  but 
that  they  may,  with  each  stroke,  render  clearer  the  expression 
)f  knowledge.  And  this  sort  of  finish  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
lo  much  completing  the  picture  as  adding  to  it.  It  is  noL  that 
Vhut  is  painted  is  more  delicately  done,  but  that  infinitely  more 
painted.  This  finish  is  always  noble,  and,  like  all  other 
lobleat  tilings,  hardly  ever  understood  or  apjiretiiated.  T  must 
lere  endeavor,  more  especially  with  respect  to  the  state  of  quar- 
"el  between  the  schools  of  Uviug  juiinterSj  to  WVuatr^^Ai  \\.  \X\vvt- 


§  8.  In  sketching  the  ontline,  Fuppose  of  the  tmnk  of  a 
tree,  US  in  Plate  2.  (opposite)  fig.  1.,  it  matters  comparatively 
little  whether  tlio  outline  ho  given  with  a  bold,  or  delicate  line, 
so  long  as  it  is  outline  only.  Tlie  work  is  not  more  *'  finished  " 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other ;  it  is  only  prepared  for  being  seen 
at  A  greater  or  less  distance.  The  real  refinement  or  finish  of 
the  lino  depends,  not  on  iU  thinness,  but  on  its  truly  following 
tile  contours  of  the  tree,  which  it  conventionally  represents  ; 
conventionally,  I  say,  because  there  is  no  such  line  round  tlie 
tree,  in  reality ;  and  it  is  set  down  not  as  an  tr/ttVatiou,  but  a 
/I'mtVation  of  the  form.  But  if  we  arc  to  add  shade  to  it  as  in 
fig.  2,,  the  outline  must  instantly  be  made  proportiouully  deli- 
cate, not  for  the  sake  of  delicacy  as  such,  but  because  the  oat*  , 
line  will  now,  in  many  parts,  stand  not  for  limitation  of  form 
merely,  but  for  a  portion  of  the  shadow  within  that  form. 
Now,  as  a  limitation  it  was  true,  but  as  a  slmdow  it  would  be 
false,  for  tlierc  is  no  line  of  black  shadow  at  the  edge  of  the 
stem.  It  must,  tlterefore,  be  mado  so  delicate  as  not  to  detach 
itself  from  the  rest  of  the  shadow  where  shadow  exists,  and 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  light  where  limitation  is  sUll  nec- 
essary. 

Observe,  then,  the  "  finish"  of  fig.  2.  as  compared  with  fig. 
1.  CLmsists,  not  in  its  greater  delicacy,  but  in  the  addition  of  a 
truth  (shadow),  a  removal,  in  a  great  degree,  of  a  conventional- 
ism (outline).  All  true  finish  consists  in  one  or  other  of  these 
things.  Now,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  "■  finish''  farther  we  must 
knoitj  more  or  see  more  about  the  tree.  And  as  the  plurality  of 
pei'sons  who  draw  trees  know  nothing  of  them,  and  will  not 
look  at  them,  it  results  necessarily  that  the  effort  to  finish  is 
not  only  vain,  but  unfinishes — does  mischief.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  plate,  figs.  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  are  fac-similes  of  pieces  of  lino 
eugmviug,  mpant  to  represent  trunks  of  trees  ;  3.  and  4.  are. 
the  commonly  accredited  types  of  tree-drawing  among  engravers 
in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  5.  and  6.  are  quite  modern  ;  3,  is 
from  a  large  and  important  plate  by  Boydell,  from  Olaudo*8 
Molten  Calf,  dated  1781  ;  4.  by  Boydell  in  ITTCfrom  Rubcns's 
Waggoner  ;  6.  from  a  bombastic  engraving,  published  about 
twenty  years  ago  by  Meulemecster  of  Brussels,  from  Haphaera 
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Moses  at  the  Buniing  Bnsh  ;  and  6. 
Miller's  Modem  Italy,  after  Turner.* 

All  these  represent,  as  far  as  the  engraving  goes,  simply 
nothintj.  They  are  not  ''  fijii^^hed  '*  in  any  sense  htit  this, — that 
the  jmper  lias  heeu  covered  with  linea.  4.  is  the  hest,  because,' 
in  the  original  work  of  .Ruheus,  the  lines  of  tlie  boughs,  and 
their  manner  of  iusertiou  in  tlje  trunk,  have  been  so  strongly 
marked,  that  no  engraving  could  quite  efface  thorn  ;  and,  inas- 
much as  it  represents  these  facts  in  the  boughs,  that  piece  of 
engraving  is  more  finished  than  the  other  examples,  while  its 
own  networked  texture  is  still  false  and  absurd  ;  for  tliere  is  no 
texture  of  this  knitted-stooking-like  description  on  boughs  ; 
and  if  there  were,  it  would  not  be  seen  in  the  shadow,  bub  in 
the  light.  Miller's  is  spirited,  and  looks  Instrous,  but  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  original  bough  of  Turner's,  whicli  is  ]>ale, 
and  does  not  glitter.  The  Netherlands  work  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  worst ;  becanse,  in  its  ridiculous  double  lines,  it  adds  alleo- 
tation  and  conceit  to  its  incapacity.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
engravers  have  worked  in  total  ignorance  botli  of  what  is  meant 
by  **  drav/ing,"  and  of  the  ft>rm  of  a  tree,  covering  their  paper 
with  certain  lines,  which  they  have  been  taught  to  plough  in 
copper,  as  a  husbandman  ploughs  in  clay. 

§  9.  In  the  next  three  examples  we  have  instances  of 
endeavors  at  llnish  by  the  hands  of  artists  themsolvesj  marking 
three  stiigea  of  knowledge  or  insight,  and  three  relative  stages 
of  tinisli.  Fig.  7.  is  Olande's  (Liber  Veritatis,  No.  140.,  fao- 
simile  by  Boydell).  It  still  displays  an  appalling  ignorance  of 
the  forms  of  trees,  but  yet  is,  in  mode  of  execution,  better — 
that  is,  more  finished — than  the  engravings,  because  not  alto- 
gether mechanical,  and  showing  some  dim,  far-away,  blunder- 
ing memory  of  a  few  facts  in  stems,  such  as'their  variations  of 
textnre  and  roundness,  and  bits  of  young  shoots  of  leaves.  8.  is 
Salvator's,  facsimiled  from  part  of  his  original  etch  in;?  of  the 
Pindingof  (Edipus.  It  displays  considerable  power  of  handling 
— not  mechanical,  but  free  and  firm,  and  is  jixst  so  much  more 
finished  than  any  of  the  others  as  it  displays  more  intelligence 
about  the  way  in  which  boughs  gatl»er  themselves  out  of  the 

•  I  take  this  cjcaatple  from  3fiJJer,  because,  on  ftve  -vj^vtAsi^^ia  S&  ^^"^ 
tBgnrer  of  Taraer  wUom  wc  Imve. 
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Btcin,  and  about  the  varying  character  of  their  curves,     rinally^ 
fig.  9.  is  good  work.     It  ia  the  root  of  the  apple-tree  in  Alboi 
Durcr'a  Adam  and  Eve,  and  fairly  re])iescnts  the  wrinkles  ( 
tlic  burk,  the  einootli  portions  emergt'ut  beneath,  and  tlic  gen- 
eral anatomy  of  growth.     All  the  lines  used  coudncc  to  the  rep- 
rcaentation  of  tliose  facts  ;  and  the  work  ia  therefore  highly  fiu- 
islied.     It  still,  however,  leaves  out,  as  not  to  be  represented  by 
finch  kind  of  lines,  the  more  delicate  gnidationa  of  light  and 
shade.     I  shall  now  "  hnish**  a  little  farther,  in  the  next  plat^_ 
(3.),  the  mere  inaeriton  of  the  two  boughii  outlined  in  fig.  1.     ^| 
do  thia  simply  by  adding  assertions  of  more  faets.     First,  I  say 
that  the  whole  trunk  is  dark,  aij  compared  with  the  distant  sky. 
Secondly,  I  say  that  it  is  rounded  by  gradations  of  shadow,  ii^l 
the  various  forms  shown.     And,  lastly,  I  say  that  (this  being" 

!  is     y 

"1 


a  bit  of  old  pine  stripped  by  storm  of   it8  bark)  the  wood  is 
fissured  in  certain  directions,  showing  its  grain,  or  muscle,  see 
in  complicated  contortions  at  the  insertion  of  the  arm  and  el 
where. 

§  10.  Xow  this  piece  of  work,  though  yet  far  from  com 
plete  (wo  will  better  it  presently),  is  yet  more  finished  than  any 
of  tlie  others,  not  because  it  is  more  doheate  or  more  skilful 
but  simply  because  it  tells  more  truth,  and  admits  fewer  fall 
cies 


nicy, 


That  which  conveys  most  information,  with  least  inaccii 
is  always  the  highest  finish  ;  and  the  question  whether  wi 


prefer  art  so  finished,  to  art  unfinished,  is  not  one  of  taste  at  all 
It  is  simply  a  question  whether  we  like  to  know  much  or  little  ; 
to  see  accurately  or  see  falsely  ;  and  those  whose  tnste  in  art  (: 
they  choose  so  to  call  it)  leads  them  ka  like  blindness  bette 
than  sight,  and  fallacy  better  than  fact,  would  do  well  to  se 
themselves  to  some  other  pursuit  than  that  of  art 

g  11.  In  the  above  plate  wo  have  examined  chiefly  the  grain 
and  surface  of  the  boughs  ;  wo  have  not  yet  noticed  the  fin- 
jsh  of  their  ciirvatnre.     If  the  reader  will  look  back  to  the  Xo, 
7.  (Plate  2.),  which,  in  this  respect,  ia  the  worst  of  all  the  set 
he   will  ijnmediately  observe  the  exemplification  it  gives 
Claude's  prini.ipal  theory  about  trees  ;  namely,  that  the  bougha 
always  parted  from  each  other,  two  at  a  time,  in  the  manner 
the  prongs  of  an  ill-made  table-fork.     It  may,  perhaps,  not 
at  once  believed  that  this  ia  \uift6iV  dXwx^ft'?.  X-V^t-^  xea^ecting 
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tree-structure,  without  some  farther  examples  of  hia  practice.  I 
have,  therefore,  assembled  on  the  next  page,  Plate  4.,  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  passages  of  ramilicatiou  in  the  Liber 
Veritatia  ;  the  plates  tlienisclvcd  are  sufficiently  cheap  (as  they 
should  be)  ai)d  accessible  to  nearly  every  one,  so  that  the  accu- 
racy of  the  facsimiles  may  be  esisily  tested.  I  have  given  in 
Appendix  I.  the  numbers  of  the  plates  from  which  the  exam^ 
plea  are  taken,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  been  rather 
improved  than  libelled,  only  omitting,  of  course,  the  surround- 
ing leafage,  in  order  to  show  accurately  the  branch-outlines, 
with  which  alone  we  are  at  present  concerned.  And  it  would 
bo  difficult  to  bring  together  a  series  more  totally  futile  and 
foolish,  more  singularly  wrong  (as  the  false  griffin  was),  every 
way  at  once  ;  they  are  stiff,  and  yet  have  no  strength  ;  ciirvo<l, 
and  yet  have  no  flexibility  ;  monotonous,  and  yet  disorderly ; 
nnnatural,  and  yet  uninventive.  They  are,  in  fact,  of  that  com- 
monest kind  of  tree  bough  which  a  child  or  beginner  first  draws 
experimentally  ;  nay,  I  am  well  assured,  that  if  this  set  of 
branches  had  been  drawn  by  a  schoolboy,  "  ont  of  his  own 
head/'  his  master  would  hardly  have  cared  to  show  them  as 
signs  of  any  promise  in  him. 

I  12.  **  Well,  but  do  not  the  trunks  of  trees  fork,  and  fork 
mostly  into  two  arms  at  a  time  ?'* 

Yea ;  but  under  as  stern  anatomical  law  as  the  limbs  of  an 
animal ;  and  those  hooked  junctions  in 
Plate  4.  are  just  as  accurately  representa- 
tive of  the  branching  of  wood  as  this 
(Og.  9.)  is  of  a  neck  and  shoulders.  Wo 
should  object  to  such  a  representation  of 
Bboulders,  because  wo  have  some  interest 
in,  and  knowledge  of,  human  form  :  wo 
do  not  object  to  Claude's  trees,  because  we  have  no  interest  in, 
nor  knowledge  of,  trees.  And  if  it  be  still  alleged  that  such 
work  is  nevertheless  enougb  to  give  any  one  an  *'  idea"  of  a  tree, 
I  answer  that  it  never  gave,  nor  ever  will  give,  an  idea  of  a  tree 
to  any  one  who  loves  trees  ;  and  that,  moreover,  no  iilea,  what- 
ever its  pleasantness,  is  of  the  smallest  value,  which  m  not 
founded  on  simple  facts.     What  pleaBantnesa  "ov^^  "W  va.  •uiTQ'ft^ 
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ideas  wo  do  not  liere  inquire ;  the  only  question  for  us  has  al- 
ways been,  uud  must  always  be,  What  ai-e  Llie  facta? 

§  13.  And  assuredly  thasu  boughs  of  Claude's  are  not  facts 
and  every  one  of  their  contours  Is,  in  the  worst  sense,  unfin- 
ished, without  even  the  expectation  or  faint  hope  of  possible 
rciinoment  ever  coming  into  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter 
hero  into  the  discussion  of  the  characters  of  ramification  ;  that 
must  be  in  our  se|mratG  inquiry  into  tree-structuro  generally ; 
but  I  will  merely  give  one  piece  of  Turner's  tree-drawing  as  an 
example  of  what  finished  work  really  is,  even  in  outlina 
plate  5.  opposite,  (\g.  1.  is  the  contoui*  (stripped,  like  Claude's, 
o£  its  foliage)  of  one  of  the  (listunt  tree-stems  in  the  diuwing  of 
Bolton  Abbey.  In  order  to  show  its  perfectness  better  by  con- 
trast with  bad  work  (as  we  have  bad,  I  imagine,  enongh  ot^m 
Claude),  I  will  take  a  hit  of  Constable  ;  fig.  2.  is  the  princi-W 
pal  tree  out  of  the  engraving  of  the  Lock  on  the  Stour  (Leslie's 
Life  of  Constable).  It  differs  from  the  Claude  outlines  merely 
in  being  the  kind  of  work  which  is  prodaced  by  an  uninventive 
person  dashing  about  idly,  with  a  brush,  instead  of  drawing  dc*^ 
terminately  wrong,  with  a  pen:  on  the  one  hand  worse  than 
Claude's,  in  being  lazier ;  on  the  other  a  little  better  in  being*! 
more  free,  but,  as  representative  of  tree-form,  of  coui*se  still 
wiiolly  barbarous.  It  ia  worth  while  to  turn  back  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  uninventive  painter  at  work  on  a  tree  (Vol.  IT. 
chapter  on  ImaginuLivo  Association,  §  11),  for  this  trunk  of 
Constable's  is  curiously  ilhistrative  of  it.  One  can  almost  see; 
him,  first  bending  it  to  the  right ;  then,  having  gone  long] 
enough  to  the  right,  turning  to  the  left ;  then,  having  gone  long 
enough  to  the  left,  away  to  the  right  again  ;  then  dividing  it ; 
and  "  because  there  is  another  tree  in  tlie  j>icture  with  two  long 
bniuches  (in  this  case  there  really  is),  ho  knows  tJiat  this  ought 
to  have  three  or  four,  which  must  undulate  or  go  backwards  and 
forwards,"  &c.,  &c. 

§  14.  Then  study  the  bib  of  Turner  work  :  note  first  its 
quietness,  uuattractiveness,  apparent  carelessness  whether  you 
look  at  it  or  not;  next  note  the  subtle  curvatures  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  and,  when  it  branches,  the  unexpected,  out  of 
£he  way  things  it  does,  just  what  nobody  could  hare  thought 
of  its  doing  ;  shooting  ont  Vike  n.  \ct\ftT  '^ ,  ^^\^V\  ia.  ^R^iiMVj  *ivw^ht , 
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branch,  and  then  correcting  its  stiffness  with  a  zig-zag  behind, 
80  that  the  boughs,  ngly  individually,  are  beautiful  in  uniaotu 
(111  what  I  have  hereafter  to  any  about  treefl,  I  shall  need  to 
dwell  much  oh  this  diameter  of  unexpectedness,  A  bough  is 
never  drawn  rightly  if  it  is  not  wayward,  so  that  although,  tis 
juKt  now  gaid,  quiet  at  first,  not  curing  to  be  looked  at,  the  mo- 
ment it  i'-v  looked  at,  it  seems  bent  on  aatonishing  you,  and 
doing  the  la«t  things  you  expect  it  to  do.)  Tint  our  present 
purpose  is  only  to  note  the  finish  of  the  Turner  curves j  which, 
though  they  seem  straight  and  stiff  at  first,  are,  when  you  look 
long,  seen  to  be  nil  tremulous,  perpotuully  wavering  nlong  every 
edge  into  endless  melody  of  change.  This  is  finish  in  line,  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  that  a  fine  melody  is  finished  in  the  aaso* 
elation  of  its  notes. 

§  15.  And  now,  farther,  let  us  take  a  little  bit  of  the  Tumo- 
rian  tree  in  light  and  shade,  T  said  above  I  would  better  the 
drawing  of  that  pine  trunk,  which,  though  it  has  incipient 
shade,  and  rausonlar  action,  has  no  texture,  nor  local  culor. 
Now,  I  tjike  about  an  inch  and  a  half  of  Turner's  ash  trunks 
(one  of  the  nearer  ones  in  tiiis  same  drawing  of  Bolton  Abbey 
(fig.  3.  Plato  5.),  and  fhis  I  cauuot  better  ;  this  is  perfectly  fin-  , 
ished  ;  it  is  not  possible  to  add  more  truth  to  it  on  that  Kcalc  ^M 
Textnre  of  bark,  anatomy  of  muscle  beneath,  rufiected  lights  in  ^^ 
recessed  hollows,  stains  of  dark  moss,  and  flickering  shadows 
from  the  foliage  above,  all  are  there,  as  clearly  as  the  humn-n 
hand  can  mark  them.  I  place  a  bit  of  trunk  by  Constable  (fig. 
5.),*  from  another  plate  in  Leslie's  Life  of  him  (a  dell  in 
Helmingham  Park,  Suffolk),  for  the  sake  of  the  same  compari- 
8iin  in  shade  that  wo  have  above  in  contour.  You  see  Consta- 
ble does  not  know  whether  he  is  drawing  moss  or  shadow  : 
those  dark  touehes  in  the  middle  are  confused  in  his  mind  be- 
tween the  dark  stains  on  tlie  trunk  and  its  dark  side  ;  there  '\3 

*  Fig.  S.  is  not,  however,  so  Iv^rous  as  Constable's  ;  I  cannot  help  this, 
hariug  given  the  orjj^inul  plate  to  uiy  good  friend  3[r.  Couseu,  with  strict 
:Jmrge  to  fiK-'similuil  faithfully  :  but  the  flj^mre  is  all  the  fairer,  us  a  rcpn*- 
nentfttiou  of  CousUible's  iirt,  for  lliosc  mcKZotints  in  Leslie's  life  of  Iiiin  Imve 
nmny  (pinlitics  of  tlrawint;  whirh  are  qitile  wunliiig  \u  Ctm^XsAAv' ?n  Vvt^Vs.  eft 
rolor.  The  eompariscm  fihuU  lie  made  elaboralc\y ,  \wi\.^w\i  '5VcN.>5xe.  *ss,^  v^ 
ttm^  in  tbeeection  oa  Yejret&ticn. 
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no  anatomy,  no  cast  shadow,  nothing  bnt  idle  sweeps  o(  the 
brnsh,  vaguely  circular.  The  thing  ia  much  darker  thanTu>| 
ncr's,  hut  it  is  not,  therefore,  finished  ;  it  is  only  blackened. 
And  *'  to  blacken"  is  indeed  the  proper  word  for  Ml  HttemptaaC 
finish  without  knowledge.  All  true  Onish  is  added  fact ;  mH 
Turner's  word  for  finishing  a  picture  was  always  this  significant 
one,  "  carry  forward. "  But  labor  without  added  knowledge  can 
only  blacken  or  stain  a  picture,  it  cannot  finish  it. 

g  16.  And  this  is  es}>ccially  to  be  roniembered  as  we  [uia 
from  comparatively  large  and  distant  objects,  such  as  tlu.i  siuglfl 
trunk,  to  the  more  divided  and  nearer  fcutui-es  of  foreground 
Some  degree  of  ignorance  may  he  liidden,  in  completing  whulia 
faraway;  but  there  is  no  concealment  possible  in  close  work, 
and  darkening  instead  of  fini.shing  becomes  then  the  cngnivtr's 
only  possible  resource,     it  has  always  been  a  wonderful  thing  to, 
me  to  hear  people  talk  of  making  foregrounds   **  vigorous,'" 
**  marked,"  **  forcible,"  and  so  on.     If  you  will  lie  down  obi| 
your  breast  on  the  next  bank  you  come  to  (which  is  bringing 
close  enough,  I  should  tliink,  to  give  it  all  the  force  it  is  ca[ 
ble  of),  you  will  see,  in  the  cluster  of  leaves  and  grass  close  tfl 
your  face,  something  as  delicjite  as  this,  which  I  have  aotii 
so  drawn,  on  the  opposite  page,  a  mystery  of  soft  shadow  in  tJ 
depths  of  the  gra^,  with  indefinite  forms  of  loaves,  which 
cannot  trace  or  count,  within  it,  and  out  of  that,  the  n( 
leaves  coming  in  every  subtle  gradation  of  tender  light  and  flick- 
ering form,  quite  beyond  all  delicacy  of  pencilling  to  follow 
and  yet  you  will  rise  up  from  that  bank  (certainly  not  midtingit 
appear  coarser  by  drawing  a  little  back  from  it),  and  profess 
represent   it  by  a  few  blots  of    ''forcible"  foreground  calon. 
**  Well,  but  I  cannot  draw  every  leaf  that  I  see  on  the  hank.  , 
No,  for  as  we  saw,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  tluit  W 
human  work  could  he  finished  so  as  to  express  the  deliamj 
nature,  so  neither  can  it  be  finished  so  as  to  express  the  rcdm 
dance  of  nature.     Accept  that  necessity;  but  do  not  deny  it  ;j 
do  not  call  your  work  finished,  when  you  have,  in  engraving,! 
substituted  a  confusion  of  coarse  black  scratches,  or  in  wnt^^r- 
color  a  few  edgy  blots,  for  ineffable  organic  beauty.     Folio*! 
that  beauty  as  far  as  yow  caw,  T(sm«w!^i<5.x;vts^  ^^V.  \vsat  as  far 
jou  see,  know,  and  rev»TeseTi\.  \t,VisX.  %o  \«t  ^ww  ^^i*."^^ 
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ished  ;  as  far  03  you  fall  short  of  it,  your  work  is  MMfinished  ; 
and  as  far  as  you  substitute  any  other  tiling  for  it,  your  work 
is  spoiled. 

§  17.  How  far  Turner  followed  it,  is  not  easily  shown  ;  for 
his  finish  is  so  delicate  as  to  be  nearly  uncopiable.  I  have  just 
said  it  was  not  possible  tti  finish  that  ash  trunk  of  his,  farther, 
on  such  a  scale.*  Hy  using  a  magnifying-glass,  and  giving  thfi 
same  help  to  the  spectator,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  add 
and  exhibit  a  few  more  details  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  I  cannot  by 
line  engraving  express  all  tluit  there  is  in  that  piece  of  tree- 
trunk,  on  the  s:ime  scale,  I  have  therefore  magnified  the  upper 
part  of  it  in  fig  4.  (Plate  5.)^  so  that  the  reader  may  better  see 
the  beautiful  lines  of  curvature  into  which  even  its  slightest 
shades  and  spots  are  cast  Every  quarter  of  an  inch  in  Turner's 
drawings  will  bear  magnifying  in  the  same  way  ;  much  of  the 
finer  work  in  them  can  hardly  be  traced,  except  by  the  keenest 
sight,  until  it  is  magnified.  In  his  painting  of  Ivy  Bridge,f 
the  veins  are  drawn  on  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  not  above  three 
lines  in  diameter  ;  and  in  one  of  his  smaller  drawings  of  Scar- 
borough, in  my  own  possession,  the  muscle-shells  on  the  beach 
arc  rounded,  and  some  shown  as  shut,  some  as  open,  though 
none  are  as  large  as  one  of  the  letters  of  this  typo  ;  and  yet  this 
is  the  man  who  was  thought  to  belong  to  the  "  dashing*'  school, 
literally  because  most  people  had  not  patience  or  delicacy  of 
sight  enough  to  trace  his  endless  detaiL 

§  18.  *' Suppose  it  was  so,"  perhaps  the  reader  replies; 
"still  I  do  not  like  detail  so  delicate  that  it  can  hardly  be 
seen.'*  Then  you  like  nothing  in  Nature  (for  you  will  find  she 
always  carries  her  detail  too  far  to  be  traced).  This  point, 
however,  wo  shall  examine  hereafter  ;  it  is  not  the  question  now 
whether  we  like  finish  or  not ;  our  only  inquiry  here  is,  what 
finish  means  ;  and  I  trust  the  reader  is  beginning  to  bo  satisfied 
that  it  does  indeed  mean  nothing  but  consummate  and  accumu- 
Ut^id  truth,  and  that  our  old  monotonous  test  must  still  servo 
us  here  as  elsewhere.     And  it  will  become  ua  to  consider  seri- 

"  It  is  of  the  exact  size  of  tlie  ortgiaal»  the  wliole  drawing  bcm%  %.\ysvaX. 
UH  inches  by  11  in. 

f  An  oil  paioting  (nbout  3  ft  by  4  ft.  6  in.),  and  vecv  \jtOWSL\ELVNA 
la  the  potaesBioa  otE.  Bickaell,  Esq. 
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onsly  wliy  (if  indeed  it  l>o  so)  wo  dislike  this  kind  of  finish— dift- 
like  iiii  accumulation  of  truth.     For  assuredly  all  unthorityis 
againet  us,  and  no  frufy  great  vian  can  be  named  in  IheaHs^ 
but  it  is  that  of  one  wkofinisfted  to  his  utmost.     Take  LGonardo, 
Michael  Angclo,  and  Raphael  for  a  triad,  to  begin  with.    Tht$ 
ttll  c'oniploted  their  detail  with  such  subtlety  of  touch  and  grt* 
dation,  that,  in  a  careful  drawing  by  any  of  the  three,  you  can- 
not sec  whore  the  pencil  ceased  to  touch  the  paper  ;  the  Btrokfl 
of  it  is  80  tender,  that,  when  you  look  close  to  the  drawing  yoB 
can  ace  nothing  :  you  only  hoc  the  effect  of  it  a  little  way  back  I 
Thus  tender  in  execution, — and  so  complete  in  detail,  llwt 
nardo  must  needs  draw  every  several  vein  in  the  tittle  agates 
pebbles  of  the  gravel  under  the  feet  of  the  St.  Anne  in  tt 
Louvr«.    Take  a  quartctt  alitor  the  triad — Titian,  Tintoi-et, 
lini,  and  V'eroneae.     Kxamine  the  vine-leaves  of  the  Bacchus 
Ariadne,  [Titian's)  in  the  National  Gallery ;  examine  the  boti^g^ 
blossoms,  painted  petal  by  petal,   though  lying   loose  on  U 
table,  in  Titian's  Supper  at  Emmaus,  in  the  Louvre,  or  tl 
snail-shells  on  the  ground  in  Iiis  Entombment;*  examine ti 
separately  designed  patterns  on  every  drapery  of  Veronese, 
his   Marriage  in  C'ana  ;   f^o  to  Venice  itnd  see  liow   Tintor 
paints  the  strips  of  black  bark  on  the  birch  trunk  that  ens 
the  platform  in  his  Adoration  of  the  Magi :  how  Bellini  fills' 
rents  of  his  ruineJ  walls  with  the  most  exquisite  clusters  of 
erbadcUa  Madonna.t     You  will-  find  them  all  in  a  tale.    Tafei 
quintett  after   the  quartett — Francia,  Angelico,  Durer,  II< 
ling,  Penigino,— and  still  tlie  witness  is  one,  still  the  samost 
ing  in  all  to  such  utmost  perfection  as- their  knowledgt 
hand  could  roacli. 

Who  shall  gainsay  these  men  ?    Above  all,  who  shall 
say  them  when  tliey  and  Nature  say  precisely  the  same  tlii 
For  where  dues  Natui-e  pause  in  her  finishing — that  Gnifi 
which  consists  not  in  the  smoothing  of  surface,  but  the  fil 
of  space,  and  the  multiplication  of  life  and  thought? 

Who  shall  gainsay  tliem  ?     I,  for  one,  dare  not  ;  but 
their  teaching,  with  Nature's,  in  all  humbleness. 

*Tliesc  suail-shells  arc  vt'T>f  uci\a\At,  oetaTO^?,  aa  they  do  io, 
the  very  grandest  and  V>Toadt»l  ol  aW^X^iwwv'  •%  cfi\u\!(mV\«Q&. 
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'*-But  is  there,  then,  no  good  in  any  work  which  does  not 
pretend  to  perfectness  ?  Is  there  no  saving  clause  from  this  ter- 
rible requirement  of  completion  ?  And  if  there  be  none,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  you  have  said  elsewhere  about  rudeness  as 
the  glory  of  Gothic  work,  and,  even  a  few  pages  back,  about  the 
danger  of  finishing,  for  our  modern  workmen  ?'* 

Indeed  there  are  many  saving  clauses,  and  there  is  much 
good  in  imperfect  work.  But  we  had  better  cast  the  considera- 
tion of  these  drawbacks  and  exceptions  into  another  chap- 
ter, and  close  this  one,  without  obscuring,  in  any  wise,  our 
broad  conclusion  that  "  finishing"  means  in  art  simply  "  telling 
more  truth ;"  and  that  whatever  we  have  in  any  sort  begun 
wisely,  it  is  good  to  finish  thoroughly. 


CHAPTER  X. 


OF  THB    USB  OP   PICTL'KBS. 


1.  I  AM  jifmid  this  will  be  a  difficult  chapter;  one 
drawba<7ks,  qualificationa}  und  exceptiuna.  But  the  more  I 
of  awful  truths,  the  mure  I  find  thut,  like  hnmau  beings,  the[ 
are  eminently  biped  ;  and,  altlioiigh,  as  far  as  apprehended 
human  intelligence,  ther  arc  usually  seen  in  a  crane-hke  posturt 
standing  on  one  leg,  whenever  they  are  to  bo  stated  soast 
inaint4iin  themselves  against  all  attack  it  is  quite  necessary  th 
should  stand  ou  two,  and  have  their  complete  balanco  on  op]M 
site  fulcra. 

g  2.  I  doubt  not  that  one  objection,  with  which  oa  well; 
with  another  we  may  begin,  has  struck  the  reader  very  forcibi 
after  comparing  the  illustrations  above  given  from  TiUTi«i 
Constable^  and  Claude.  He  will  wonder  how  it  was  that  TtA 
uer,  finishing  in  this  exquisite  way,  and  giving  tmths  by  ^ 
thousjm<l,  where  other  painters  gave  only  one  or  two,  yet,  of  « 
painters,  seemed  to  obtain  leiist  acknowlcdgcablo  resemblance 
nature,  so  that  tho  world  cried  out  HiH)n  him  for  a  madman, 
the  moment  when  he  was  giving  exactly  the  highest  auJmoJ 
consummate  tnitli  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  landscape. 

And  he  will  wonder  wbj"  still  there  seems  reason  for 
outcry.     Still,  after  what  analysis  and  proof  of  hie  being  rigli 
have  as  yet  been  given,  the  reader  may  perhaps  be  saying  ' 
himself  :  **  All  tliis  reasoning  is  of  no  use  to  mc.     Turner  da 
not  give  me  the  idea  of  nature  ;  I  do  not  feel  before  ono  of  h 
pictures  as  T  phould  in  the  real  scene.     Constable  takes  meoi 
into  the  shower,  and  Claude  into  the  sun  ;  and  De  AVintmatfli 
me  feel  as  if  I  were  walking  in  tho  fields  ;  but  Turner  keeps  d 
in  the  house,  and  1  Utvoan'  ftH'ovs  that  I  am  ■  looking  at  a  pi' 
tare. " 

J  might  answer  to  tV\a ',  '^^iW,  ^^*^  ^^  'i^^'^^^*  "w^  V- 
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you  want  to  feel  as  if  you  were  in  a  showor,  cannot  you  go  and 
get  wet  without  help  from  Constiihle  ?  If  yon  want  to  feel  us  it  fl 
yon  were  walking  in  the  licUls,  cannot  you  go  and  walk  in  them  ™ 
■without  help  from  Oe  Wint?  But  if  you  want  to  sit  in  your 
room  and  look  at  a  heantifnl  picture,  why  should  you  blame  the 
artist  for  giving  you  one  ?  This  vms  the  answer  actually  made 
to  me  by  various  journalists,  when  first  I  showed  that  Turner 
was  truer  tlian  other  painters  :  **  Nay,"  said  they,  ''  we  do  not 
want  truth,  wo  want  soniething  else  than  truth  ;  we  would  not 
hare  nature,  but  something  better  than  natnre." 

§  3.  I  do  not  moan  to  accept  that  answer,  althougli  it  seems 
at  tiiis  moment  to  make  for  me  :  1  have  never  accepted  it.  As 
I  raise  my  eyes  from  the  paper,  to  think  over  the  curious  min-  ■ 
gling  in  it,  of  direct  error,  antl  far  away  truth,  I  see  upon  the  ! 
room-walls,  first,  Turner's  drawing  of  the  cliain  of  the  Alps 
from  the  Superga  above  Turin  ;  then  a  study  of  a  block  of 
gneiasat  Chamouni,  with  the  purple  Aiguilles-Rouges  behind  it; 
another,  of  the  towers  of  tlio  Swiss  Fribourg,  with  a  cluster  of 
pine  forest  behind  tliem  ;  then  another  Turner,  Isola  Bella,  with 
the  blue  opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  in  the  distance  ;  and  then 
a  fair  bit  of  thirteenth  century  illumination,  depicting,  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  tlie  Salutation  ;  and  beneath,  the  painter  who 
painted  it,  sitting  in  his  little  convent  cell,  with  a  legend  above 
him  to  tliis  effect — 


I 


**  rflo  fa\)tu  jacjjfli  ijimc  Hlicum/* 

"  I,  John,  wrote  this  l>ook. 

None  of  these  things  are  bad  pieces  of  art ;  and  yet, — if  it 
were  ofTered  to  me  to  have,  instead  of  them,  so  many  windows, 
out  of  which  I  should  sec,  first,  the  real  chain  of  the  Alps  from 
the  Superga ;  tlicn  the  real  block  of  gneiss,  and  Aiguilles- 
Hduges  ;  then  the  real  towers  of  Fribourg,  and  pine  forest ;  the 
rpiil  Isola  Bella  ;  and,  finally,  the  true  Mary  and  Elizal>eth  ; 
and  beneath  tliem,  the  actual  old  monk  at  work  in  liis  cell, — I 
mid  very  unhesitatingly  change  uiy  five  pictures  for  the  five 
Indows  ;  and  so,  I  apj)rehtind,  would  most  people,  not.^  it 
seems  to  me,  nnwisolr. 

'*  Well,  then, "  tho  reader  goes  on  to  ^u^aWwi.  ^afti 
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more  closely  the  picture  resembles  such  a  window  the  better  it 
must  be?" 

Y08. 

.  **  Then  if  Turner  does  not  give  me  the  impression  of  sachi 
window,  that  is  of  Nature,  tliere  must  be  something  wrong  iii< 
Turner?'* 

Yos. 

*•  And  if  Constable  and  De  Wint  give  me  the  impression  rf' 
such  a  window,  there  must  be  fiomething  right  in  Constabloand 
PeWintr 

Yes. 

"  And  something  more  right  than  in  Turner  ?" 

Ko, 

*'  Will  yon  explain  yonrself  ?'* 

1  hftve  explained  niyaelf,  long  ago,  and  that  fully  ;  perliap»| 
too  fully  for  the  simple  sum  of  the  explanation  to  be  rcmom- 
bered.     If  the  reader  will  glance  back  t^,  and  in  tho  preacnfrl 
state  of  our  in^iuiry,  reconsider  in  the   first   volume.  Part  I. 
See.  I.  Chap,  v.,  and  Part  II.  Sec.  i.  Chap,  vii.,  he  will  find  onri 
j)rc8ent  dirticultiee  anticipated.     There  are  aomo  truths,  eaail/ 
obtained,  which  give  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  Nature  ;  otheB 
only  to  be  obtained  with  diftlculty,  which  canso  no  deceptioiit 
but  give   inner  and  docj)  resemblance.     These  two  classes  of] 
truths  cannot  be  obtjiincd  together;  choice  must  be  made  be-] 
twccn  them.     The  bad  painter  gives  the  cheap  deceptive  rcscm-; 
blancc.     The   good  painter  gives   the  precious  nou-deceptivfl; 
resemblance.     Ctmstable  perceives  in  a  landscape  that  the 
is  wet,  the  meadows  flat,  and  tlic  boughs  shady  ;  that  is  to  nay, 
about  as  much  as,  I  suppose,  might  in  general  be  apprehended, 
between  them,  by  an  intelligent  fawn  and  a  skylark.     Turnfiri 
perceives  at  a  glance  the  whole  sum  of  visible  truth  oijentoj 
human  intelligence.     So  Berghem  perceives  nothing  in  a  figtirt. 
beyond   the   fhuihcs  of  light   on   the  folds  of  its  dress;  bnt| 
Michael  Angelo  perceives  evcrj'  flash  of  thonght  that  is  paasini] 
through   its  spirit ;  and  Constahlo  and  Berghem  may  imitatt 
windows  ;  Turner  and  Michael  Angelo  can  by  no  means  iinitsta 
wizjdows.     But  Tiu-nor  and  Michael  Angelo  arc   ueverLhel^ 
the  host 

§  4.    "Well  but,"  ttie  TCBiAfti  ^m?Xa/''^'a^;j&aa>^4»^' 
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ing^  TOgaCr  visionary ;  and  the  Pre-Raphaelit«8  are  hard  ind 
rfliBtinct.  IIow  can  any  one  like  both  ?*'  ♦  But  1  never  eaid 
that  Tumor  could  not  draw.  /  never  said  that  he  was  vagiie  or 
visionary.  ^Vhat  /  8aid  was,  thut  nL>l)ody  had  ever  drawn  m 
well :  that  nobody  was  eo  certiiin,  so  w/i-visionary  ;  that  nobodr 
I  had  ever  given  so  many  hard  and  downright  facts.  01an« 
hack  to  the  Jirst  vohime,  and  note  the  expressions  now.  "  Ho 
is  the  only  painter  who  ever  drew  a  mountain  or  a  stono  ;t  the 
only  painter  who  can  draw  the  stem  of  a  tree  ;  the  only  painter 
who  has  over  drawn  the  sky,  previous  artists  having  only  drawn 
it  topically  or  pjirtially,  but  he  nhaolntely  and  universally," 
Note  how  ho  is  pniiscd  in  his  rock  drawing  for  **  not  ecloLtinj  a 
pretty  or  interesting  morsel  hero  or  there,  but  giving  the  whole 
truth,  with  all  the  relations  of  its  parts."  |  Observe  how  the 
great  virtue  of  tho  landscape  of  Cima  da  Conegliauo  and  the 
early  sacred  painters  is  said  to  bo  giving  "  entire,  exqniaile,] 
hnmble,  realization— a  strawberry-plant  in  tho  foregronnd  wit 
a  blossom,  and  a  berry  ju^t  set^  and  oiie  half -ripe,  and  one  rij 
all  patiently  and  innocently  painted  from  the  real  ihingy  m 

•  People  of  any  sense,  however,  conflned  themselves  to  wonder.    I  tl 
it  was  only  in  tho  Art  Jouratil  of  September  Ist.  1S54.  that  any  writer 
the  meaimess  to  uhurg'c  me  with  insiucerity.     "  Tlie  pictiirus  of  Turner 
tho  works  of  Ihc  Pre-Riiphaelites  are  the  very  antipodes  of  each  other ;  it  i 
therefore,  impowihle  tliat  one  and  tlic  siime  individual  run  with  nny  akoiti 
aincaiiy  [Note,  by  the  way,  the  Art-Uni<m  hu3  no  idea  that  7\:al  shicerity 
a  thing  existent  or  possible  at  all.     All  that  it  expects  or  hoi>e8  of  ht 
nature  is,  that  it  ehniiM  hnve  t^ow  of  sincerity,]  stand  forth  us  the  i 
and  thin  [I  perceive  the  writer  inteniln  to  teach  mo  English,  i\s  well  us  Lou 
est}'.]  eulogist  of  Iwlh.     With  n  certain  knowle<lge  of  art.  sucli  as  nuy 
possesae*!  by  the  author  of  EnEjIish  Painters,  [Note,  further,  tliai  theci 
nent  critic  docs  not  so  much  as  know  the  lUle  of  the  book  he  is  crilicisiDS,] 
it  is  not  difBcult  to  praiffc  any  bad  or  mediocre  picture  that  may  be  qunlil 
with  extravagance  or  mysticism.    This  author  owes  the  puhlic  a  lieavy  defi 
of  explanatiun,  which  a  lifetime  spent  in  ingenious  reconciluitionK  we 
not  pufticc  to  discharge.     A    fervent  admiration    of    certain    pictures 
Turner,  and.  at  the  same  time,  of  some  of  the  jjcverest  pro<Iuclion8  of 
Pre-Iiaphaolites,  pre-sents  an  insuperable  problem  to  persous  whose  iBitei 
art  is  regulated  b}'  det^nite  prineiplefl." 
+  Part  n.  Sec.  I.  Chap.  ^11.  %  46. 

t  Part  n.  Sec.  lY.Chav-lV.  §  23..  and  Part  n.  Sec.  I.  Chap.  VH.  g»- 
TbQ  whole  of  the  Prctacc  lo  l\\c  ftwuuvXYAvUttu  "w.-wTVv\«a  to  rmiintiiio  thi*] 
one  point  of  specific  deUuV  at^uin^iV.  x\ve  ai\voca.\sa  ^V  ^^^^iit^^foalvw^ 
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therefore  most  divine.'*  Then  re-read  tlic  following  para^aph. 
(g  10.),  airefully,  and  note  its  conclusion,  tluit  the  tboroiigUIy 
groat  men  are  thoso  who  have  done  everything  thoroughly,  and- 
who  bare  never  despised  anything,  however  small,  uf  O'od*8 
xmikiug  ;  with  the  instance  given  of  Wordsworth's  daisy  casting 
its  shadow  on  a  gtone  ;  and  the  following  sentence,  **  Our  paint- 
ers must  come  to  this  before  tbcy  have  done  their  duty."  And 
vet,  when  our  painters  did  come  to  this,  did  do  their  duty,  and 
did  paint  the  daisy  with  its  shadow  (this  passage  having  been 
written  years  before  Pre-Raphaelitism  was  thought  of),  people 
wondered  how  I  could  possibly  like  w^hat  was  neither  more  nor 
leas  than  the  precise  fnllilment  of  my  own  most  earnest  exhor- 
tations and  highest  hopes. 

§  6.  Thus  far,  then,  all  I  have  been  saying  is  absolutely  con 
gifitent,  and  tending  to  one  simple  end.  Turner  is  praised  for 
his  truth  and  fiuish  ;  that  truth  of  which  I  am  beginning  to 
give  examples.  Pre-U:ii>haelitism  is  praised  for  its  truth  and 
finish  ;  and  the  whole  duty  inculcated  upon  the  artist  is  that  of 
being  in  all  respects  as  like  Nature  as  possible. 

And  yet  this  is  not  all  I  have  to  do.  There  is  more  than 
this  to  be  inculcated  upon  the  student,  more  than  tliis  to  bo 
admitted  or  established  before  the  foundations  of  just  judgment 
can  bo  laid. 

For,  observe,  although  I  believe  any  sensible  person  would 
exchange  his  pictures,  however  good,  for  windows,  he  would 
not  feel,  and  ought  not  to  feel,  that  the  arrangement  was 
entirely/  gainful  to  him.  lie  would  feel  it  was  an  exchange  of  a 
loss  good  of  one  kind,  for  a  greater  of  another  kind,  bat  that  it 
was  de6nitely  exchangCf  not  pure  gain,  not  merely  getting  more 
inith  instead  of  less.  Tlic  picture  would  bo  a  serious  loss  ; 
something  gone  which  the  actual  landscape  could  never  restore, 
though  it  might  give  something  better  in  its  place,  as  ago  may 
give  to  the  heart  something  better  than  its  youthful  delusion, 
hut  cimnot  give  again  the  sweetness  of  that  delusion. 

§  7.  "What  is  this  in  the  picture  which  is  precious  to  us,  and 
yet  is  not  natural?    Hitherto  our  arguments  have  tended,  on 
the  whole,  somewhat  to  the  depreciation  of  urt  *,  m.u"\  \\vt  xs;'i.\»it 
tnay  every  noH- aut/  thcui  so  far  as  he  baa  Xieciv  eoxiVwvvfc^ 
^^em,  huro  been  incJwed  to  say,  "  ^Yhy  not  gV\&  \xi^  ^^^% 
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Bcionce  of  Mockery  at  once,  einco  its  only  virtue  is  in  rcpresont 
ing  facts,  and  it  cannot,  at  bust,  represent  them  com])letoly, 
sides  bcin>;  liable  to  all  manner  of  shortcomings  and  diglione 
ic«, — why  not  keep  to  the  facts,  to  real  fields,  and  hilU, 
men,  and  let  Uiis  dangerous  painting  alone  r"' 

Xo,  it  would  not  be  well  to  do  this*.     Painting  has  its pc 
liar  virtues,  not  only  consistent  with  but  even  resulting  fro 
its  sliortcomings  and  weaknesses.     Let  us  see  what  thesu  vii 
arc. 

g  8.  I  must  ofik  permission,  as  I  have  sometimes  done 
fore,  to  begin  apparently  a  long  way  from  the  point. 

Not  long  ago,  as  I  was  leaving  one  of  tho  towns  of  Switze 
land  early  in  the  morning,   I  saw  in  tho  clouds  behind 
houl^e8  an  Alp  which  I  did  not  know,  a  grander  Alp  than 
knew,  nobler  than  tho  Schreckhorn  or  the  Miinch  ;  UTininat 
Uit  it  seemed,  on  one  ^jide  by  a  precipice  of  almost  uuimugh 
height ;  on  the  other,  sloping  away  for  leagues  in  one  lu 
lustrous  ice,  clear  and  fair  and  blue,  flashing  here  uiid  *lit'"' 
into  silver  under  the  morning  sun.     Por  a  moment  I  recei^i 
sensation  of  as  much  sublimity  aa  any  natural  object  CDald 
sibly  excite  ;  the  next  moment,  I  saw  tliat  my  unknown 
was  the  glass  roof  of  one  of  the  workshops  of  the  town,  ria 
above  its  nearer  houses,  and  rendered  aerial  and  indistinct 
some  pure  blue  wood  smoke  which  rose  from  intervening  ol 
neys. 

It  is  evident,  that  bo  far  as  the  mere  delight  of  the  eye 
concerned,  the  glass  roof  was  here  equal,  or  at  least  equal  ft 
moment,  to  tlio  Alp.  Whether  tlio  power  of  the  object  over 
heart  was  to  bo  small  or  great,  depended  altogether  upon  «1 
it  was  understood  for,  upon  its  being  taken  possession  of 
apprehended  in  its  full  nature,  either  as  a  granite  moantaitti 
a  group  of  panes  of  glass  ;  and  thus,  always,  tlie  real  majretyi 
the  appearance  of  the  thing  to  us,  dci>ends  upon  the  dfj 
which  we  ourselves  possess  the  power  of  understanding  it,— t 
penetrating,  jwssession  taking  power  of  tho  imagination,  wl 
has  been  long  ago  defined  *  as  the  very  life  of  the  man, 
ercd  as  a  seeing  creatuic.    Vot  though  tho  casement  had  indo 
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boon  an  AJp,  llierc  arc  many  persons  on  whoso  minds  it  would 
have  produced  no  more  clfect  than  the  glass  roof.  It  would 
have  been  to  thorn  a  glittering  object  of  a  certain  apparent 
length  jind  breadtli,  and  whether  of  glass  or  ice,  whether  twenty 
feet  in  length,  or  twenty  Iciigucs,  would  have  made  no  differ- 
ence to  them  ;  or,  rather,  would  not  iiavc  been  in  any  wise  con- 
ceived or  considered  by  tiieni.  Examine  the  nature  of  your 
own  emotion  (if  you  feel  it)  at  the  sight  of  the  Alp,  and  you 
find  all  the  brightness  of  that  emotion  hanging,  like  dew  on 
gossamer,  on  a  curious  web  of  subtle  fancy  and  imperfect 
knowledge.  First,  you  have  a  vague  idea  of  its  sisie,  couj)led 
with  wonder  at  the  work  of  the  great  Builder  of  iis  walls  and 
foundations,  thon  an  apprehension  of  its  eternity,  a  pathetic 
■ensc  of  its  perpetualncsa,  and  your  own  transientness,  as  of  the 
grass  upon  its  sides  ;  then,  and  in  this  very  sadness,  a  sense  of 
strange  companionship  with  past  generations  in  seeing  what 
they  saw.  They  did  not  see  the  clouds  that  are  Iloating  over 
your  head  ;  nor  the  cottage  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  field  ; 
nor  the  road  by  which  you  arc  travelling.  But  they  saw  that. 
The  wall  of  granite  in  the  heavens  w<'is  the  same  to  them  us  to 
yon.  They  hare  ceased  to  look  upon  it ;  you  will  soon  cease  to 
look  nlso,  and  the  granite  wall  will  be  for  others.  Then,  min- 
f:lL'd  "with  these  moi*e  solemn  imaginations,  come  the  under- 
standings  of  the  gifts  and  glories  of  the  Alps,  the  fancying 
forth  of  all  the  fountains  that  well  from  its  rocky  walls,  and 
strong  rivers  that  are  born  out  of  its  ice,  and  of  all  the  pleasant 
valleys  that  wind  between  its  cliffs,  and  all  tho  chalets  that 
gleam  among  its  clouds,  and  happy  farmsteads  couched  upon 
its  pastures  ;  while  together  with  the  thoughts  of  these,  rise 
Rtrange  sympathies  with  all  the  unknown  of  human  life,  and 
happiness,  and  death,  signified  by  that  narrow  white  Uame  of 
the  everlasting  snow,  seen  so  far  in  the  morning  skj'. 

These  images,  and  far  more  than  these,  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
amotion  which  you  feel  at  the  sight  of  the  Alp.  You  may  not 
trace  them  in  yonr  heart,  for  there  is  a  groat  deal  more  in  your 
heartp  of  evil  and  good,  than  you  ever  can  trace ;  but  they  stir 
you  and  fpiicken  you  for  all  that.  A»BuveA\>f,  ft«  Iwv  as,N«ycvl«^ 
more  at  hoholding  the  snowy  mountain  t\\a.Ti  auv  c^V\\t^  oViV-cX- 
Vie  same  eweot  silvery  grey,  these  are  the  VvnCl  ol  \tcvw^^^'^ 
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caoflo  you  to  do  bo  ;  and,  observe,  these  are  nothing  more  tliiiaj 
a  gi'Ctttor  apprehension  of  the  facts  of  the  thing.     Wo  call 
power  "  Imagination^''  because  it  imagines  or  conceives;  boti^ 
is  only  noble  imagination  if  it  imagines  or  conceives  M<'/rv/i^ 
And,  according  to  the  dogroo  of  knowledge  possessed,  and 
sensibility  to  the  pathetic  or  impressive  character  of  tliell 
kno^Ti,  will  be  the  degree  of  this  imaginative  delight 

%  0.  But  the  main  point  to  be  noted  at  present  is,  thati 
the  imaginjition  can  be  excited  to  this  its  peculiar  worl\,  it  ma 
ters  comparatively  little  what  it  is  excited  by.  If  the  smoke  1 
not  cleared  partially  away,  the  glass  roof  might  have  pleased 
as  well  as  un  alp^  nntil  I  had  quite  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  if,  im 
picture,  the  imagination  can  be  once  caught,  and,  without  abt 
late  affront  from  some  glaring  fallacy,  set  to  work  in  its 
field,  the  imperfection  of  the  historical  details  themselves  is, 
the  spectator's  enjoyment^  of  small  consequence. 

lleneo  it  is,  that  poets  and  men  of  stroug  feeling  in  gene 
are  apt  to  be  among  the  very  worst  judges  of  painting.    Tl 
plightest  hint  is  enough  for  them.    Tell  them  that  a  white  strob 
moans  a  ship^  and  a  black  stain,  a  thunderstorm,  and  thoy  vill 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  both,   and  immediately  proceed 
remember  all  that  thoy  over  felt  about  ships  and  thunder«toi 
attributing  tlie  whole  current  and  fulness  of  their  own  ffi 
to  the  painter's  work  ;  while  proljahly,  if  the  picture  be 
good,  and  full  of  storn  fact,  the  poet,  or  man  of  feeling, 
find  some  of  its  fact  in  his  way,  out  of  the  particular  coi 
of  his  own  thuughts, — he  offondt>d  at  it,  take  to  criticising 
wondering  at  it,  detect,  at  last,  some  imperfection  in  it,- 
as  must  be  inherent  in  all  human  work,— and  so  finally  qnar 
with,  and  reject  the  whole   thing.     Thus,  AVordsworth  wrr 
many  sonnets  to  Sir  George  licaumont  and  llaydon,  none  to  i 
Joshna  or  to  Turner. 

§  10.  Hence  also  the   error  into   wiiioh  many  supcrfit 
artists  full,  in  speaking  of  '^  addressing  the  imagination"  u« 
only  end  of  art.     It  is  quite  true  that  the  imagination  muflti 
addressed  ;  but  it  may  be  very  sufficiently  addressed  by  the 
Mt  by  an  ink-bottle  thtovm  w-t  the  wall.     The  tbrowe;  ' 
credit,  though  an  iniaguvAUv^i  cihaftTXfeTTO.-A.-^'^r^^^YixV. 
to  amuae  him  in  the  CTtatVc  Ti\^T&iitt»iu^  'Ooasi.wi. w\ftM.-i  i*.- 
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picttire.  And  thus,  in  a  slovenly  or  ill-finished  picture,  it  is  no 
credit  to  the  artist  thut  he  has  "  addressed  tho  imagination  ;'* 
nor  is  the  success  of  such  :m  wppoal  any  criterion  whatever  of  the 
merit  of  the  work.  The  duty  of  an  artist  is  not  only  to  juldresa 
and  awaken,  hut  to  guide  the  imagination  ;  and  there  is  no  safe 
guidance  hut  th:it  nf  simple  concurrence  with  fact.  It  is  no 
matter  thut  tJie  picture  takes  the  fancy  of  A.  or  B.,  that  0. 
writes  sonnets  to  it,  and  D.  feels  it  to  ho  divine.  This  is  still 
the  only  question  for  tho  artist,  or  for  us  : — *'  Is  it  a  fact?  Aro 
things  reivtiy  so?  Is  the  picture  an  Alp  among  pictures,  full, 
firm,  eternal ;  or  only  a  ghiss  house,  frail,  hollow,  contemptible, 
demolishablo  ;  calling,  at  all  honest  hands,  for  detection  and 
demolition  ?" 

§  11.  Hence  it  is  also  that  so  much  grievous  difficulty 
stands  in  tiio  way  of  obtaining  real  opinion  about  pictures  at 
all.  Tell  any  man,  of  the  slightest  imaginative  power,  that 
such  and  sach  a  picture  is  good,  and  means  tiiis  or  that  :  tell 
him,  for  instance,  that  a  Claude  is  good,  and  that  it  means 
trees,  and  grass,  and  water ;  and  forthwith,  whatever  faith, 
rirtue,  humility,  and  imagination  there  aro  in  the  man,  rise  up 
to  help  Claude,  and  to  declare  that  indeed  it  is  all  ^*  excellent 
good,  i'faith  ;"  and  whatever  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  has  fl 
felt  of  pleasure  in  trees  and  grass,  ho  will  begin  to  reflect  upon 
aiid  enjoy  anew,  supposing  all  tho  while  it  is  the  picture  ho  is 
enjoying.  Hence,  when  once  a  painter's  reputation  is  accred- 
ited, it  must  be  a  stnhborn  kind  of  person  indeed  whom  ho  will 
not  please,  or  seem  to  please  j  for  all  tho  vain  and  weak 
people  pretend  to  bo  pleiised  with  him,  for  their  own  credit's 
Bake,  and  all  the  humble  and  imaginative  people  serionsly  and 
honestly  fancy  they  are  pleased  with  him,  deriving  indeed,  very 
certainly,  delight  from  his  work,  but  a  delight  which,  if  they 
I  vcrc  kept  in  tlic  same  temper,  they  would  equally  derive  (and, 
indeed,  constantly  do  derive)  from  the  grossest  daub  that  can 
bo  manufactured  in  imitation  by  the  pawnbroker.  Is,  there- 
foi-Of  tho  luiwTibrokor's  imitation  as  good  as  tho  original? 
Not  so.  Thero  is  the  certain  test  of  goodness  and  badness, 
which  I  am  always  striving  to  got  people  to  use.  Aa  l^iw*^  vsa 
they  are  satisfied  if  they  iind  their  fecViugis  \iVta?a.wWj  ^XXxxtC 
oad  their  fancy  gaily  occupied,  so  long  tliCYtt  \a  lot  \\v*i\sv 
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good»  no  biwl.  AnyUiing  may  please,  or  imytbing  diapleas, 
them;  und  thoir  entire  mriiirier  of  thought  and  talking uboot 
ai't  is  mocfkery,  and  all  thpir  judgments  are  laborious  injnstiooti 
But  let  them,  in  the  teeth  of  their  pleasure  or  displeaaure, 
simply  |nit  Ihe  calm  question, — la  it  so?  Ts  that  Lbe  way* 
stone  is  shaped,  the  way  a  cloud  is  wreathed,  the  way  ii  UWit 
veined?  and  they  are  safe.  They  will  do  no  more  injiisti«)lo 
themselve8  nor  to  other  men  ;  they  will  learn  to  whose  gnidunufl 
they  may  trust  their  imagination,  and  from  whom  they  mnstk 
ever  withhold  its  reins. 

§  12.  "  Well,  but  why  havo  you  dragged  in  this  poor  sper' 
tator's  imagination  at  all,  if  yon  havo  nothing  more  to  Eayfuf 
it  than  this  ;  if  yon  are  merely  going  to  abuse  it,  and  go  bji^li 
to  your  tiresome  faets  ?" 

Nay  ;  I  am  not  going  to  abuse  it.  On  tlie  contrary,  T  '  - 
to  assort,  in  a  t<nn|>or  profoundly  venerant  of  it,  that  tli 
we  must  not  suppose  everything  is  right  when  this  is  arous 
we  may  bo  sure  that  something  is  wrong  when  this  is 
aroused.  The  sometliing  wrong  maybe  in  the  spectator  or 
the  picture  ;  and  if  the  picture  be  demonstrably  in  accordaM 
with  trut!i.  the  odds  are,  that  it  is  in  the  spectator  ;  but 
wrong  s:>niewhere  ;  for  the  work  of  the  picture  is  indeed  on 
neutly  to  get  at  this  imaginative  power  in  the  beholder,  andi 
its  facts  are  of  no  use  whatever  if  it  does  not.  No  matter  boi 
much  truth  it  tells  if  the  hearer  be  asleep.  Its  first  work  isi 
wake  him,  then  to  teach  him. 

§  13.  Xow,  observe,  while,  as  it  penetrates  into  the  nat 
of  things,  the  imagination  is  preeminently  a  beholder  of 
as  they  are^  it  is,  in  its  creative  function,  an  eminent  beholdtf 
of  things  iffhen  and  where  tiiey  are  XOT  ;  a  seer,  that  is,  in  th» 
prophetic  sense,  calling   **  the  things  that  are  not  as  though 
they  were,"  and  for  ever  delighting  to  dwell  on  that  whiclii* 
not  tangildy  present.     And  its  great  function  being  the 
forth,  or  back,  tliat  which  is  not  visible  to  bodily  seiisc,  it-bsBi 
course  been  nuide  to  take  delight  in  the  fulfilment  of  itsproj 
function,  and  preeminently  to  enjoy,  and   sjwnd  its  en< 
on  things  past  and  iutwrvs  ov  v^wt  yt  sight,  rather  than 
present,  or  iu  sight.     So  tWV.  Vl  V\\^i  ■vcsw>^wo.\Swi  v^vaVft  wlli 
to  take  deliffbt  in  anv  oAn^cK-,  iW\\\AvQ\.->aft  ^■^•iw^*^'£i3i 
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help  it,  to  put  the  real  object  there,  before  it.  The  imagi- 
nation would  on  the  wliole  rather  hiivo  \tH^t  there  ; — the  reality 
iod  substance  are  rather  ia  the  imagination's  way ;  it  would 
think  a  good  deal  more  of  the  thing  if  it  could  not  see  it. 
Hence,  that  «tning(>  and  sometimea  fatal  clmrm,  which  Ihero  is  in 
an  things  as  long  as  we  wait  for  thcra,  and  the  moment  we  have 
lofll  ilium  ;  hut  which  fades  while  wc  possess  them  ; — tlmt  sweet 
bloom  of  all  tiiat  ia  far  away,  which  perishes  uader  our  touch. 
Yet  the  feeling  of  this  is  not  a  weakness  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  gifts  of  the  human  mind,  making  tlie  whole  infinite 
liitnre,  and  imperishable  past,  a  richer  inheritance,  if  faithfully 
inherited,  than  the  changeful,  fniil.  Meeting  prerfont ;  it  ts  also 
one  of  the  many  witnesses  in  tis  to  Uii/ truth  that  tlieso  present 
•nd  tangible  things  are  not  meant  td  satisfy  us.  Tiie  instinct 
b&comos  a  wonkness  only  when  it  Is  weakly  indulged,  and  when 
the  faculty  wliich  was  intended  liy  Ciod  to  give  back  to  us  what 
Vehavc  lost,  and  gild  for  us  what  is  to  come,  is  so  perverted  as 
only  to  darken  what  we  possess.  Rot,  perverted  or  pure,  the  in- 
stinct itself  is  everlasting,  and  the  sulistantial  presence  oven  of 
the  things  which  we  love  the  best,  will  inevitably  .and  forever  bo 
jfonnd  wanting  in  one  strange  and  tender  charm,  which  l>clonged 
to  the  dix'ams  of  tliem. 

g  14,  Another  character  of  the  imagination  is  equally  con- 
Want,  and,  to  our  present  inquiry,  of  yet  greater  importance.  It 
Is  eminently  a  weariahU  faculty,  eminently  delicate,  and  in- 
Capiihle  of  bearing  fatigue  ;  so  that  if  we  give  it  too  many  objects 
U  a  time  to  employ  itself  upon,  or  very  grand  ones  for  a  long 
ime  togetlier,  it  fails  under  the  effort,  becomes  jaded,  exactly 
U  the  limbs  do  by  bodily  fatigue,  and  incapable  of  answering 
my  further  appeal  till  it  has  had  rest.  And  this  is  the  real 
lature  of  the  weariness  which  is  so  often  felt  in  travelling,  from 
weing  too  much.  It  is  not  that  the  monotony  and  number  of 
lie  lieautiful  things  seen  have  made  tliem  valueless,  but  that  the 
maginative  power  has  been  overtaxed  ;  and,  instead  of  letting 
t  rest,  the  traveller,  wondering  to  find  himself  dull,  and  inca- 
tabloof  admiration,  seeks  far  something  more  admirable,  excites, 
nd  torments,  and  drags  the  poor  fainting  \ma^\Wi\^.vtiW'W'^\>i'^ 
he  shonJdi'Jv  :  **  hook  at  tii'is,  and  look  ut  t\\al,  a.\\^  Cvv\«,'Kvot^ 
7nderfal  still  !'"— until  the  imiigiuative  lacuU^  ta^TAa  ^SXfctM 
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away,  beyond  all  farther  torment,  or  pleasure,  dead  for  niauy  a 
day  to  come  ;  and  the  deHpiiiring  prodig:il  takes  to  horse-racing 
in  tlio   Ciimpagna,    good   now   for   nothing    else    than  th&C; 
whereaa,  if  the  imftgination  hud  only  been  laid  dovrn  on 
grass,  among  Himple  things,  and  left  quiet  for  a  little  while, 
would  liavc  cjmo  to  itself  gmdually,  recovered  its  strength 
color,  and  soon  bwn  fit  for  work  again.     So  that,  wlicnuTur 
the  imaginatiou  is  tired,  it  is  necessary  to  find  Xor  it  aomethii 
not  more  udmirahlo  but  less  admirable;  such  as  in  thut  vcat] 
state  it  can  deal  with  ;  then  give  it  peace,  and  it  will  recover, 
g  15.  I  well  recollect  the  walk  on  which  I  first  found  oo 
this  ;  it  wjis  on  the  winding  road  from  Sallenche,  sloping  «p" 
the  hillK  towards  St.  Oervais,  one  cloiidlens  Sunday  afteruooa. 
The  road  circles  Boftly  between  bit«  of  ro<:ky  bank  and  mount 
jwisture  ;  little  cottages  and  chapels  gleaming  out  from  amouj 
the  trees  at  every  turn.    Buliiiid  me,  uome  leagues  in  length,  ruiie 
the  jugged  range  of  the  moimtaina  of  the  Ropoaoir  ;  on  the  other 
side  uf  the  valley,  the  masa  of  the  Aiguille  de  Varena,  hwiviu^' 
its  seven  thousand  feet  of  cliff  into  the  air  at  a  single  effort,  uf 
gentle  gift  of  waterfall,  the  !N'aut  d'iVrpenaz,  like  a  pillar  of 
cloud  at  ita  feet ;  Mont  Blanc  and  all  ita  aiguilles,  one  silver 
flame,  in  front  of  me  ;  marvellous  blocks  of  mossy  granite  unil 
dark  glades  of  pine  aronnd  me  ;  hut  I  could  enjoy  nothing,  iiiii 
could  not  for  a  long  while  make  out  what  Wiis  tlie  matter  wi 
me,  until  at  last  I  discovered  that  if  I  confined  myself  to 
thing, — and  that  a  little  thing, — a  tuft  of  moss,  or  a  single  ci 
at  the  top  of  the  ^'art*nB,  or  a  wreath  or  two  of   foam  ut 
bottom  of  the  Kant  d'Arpenaz,  I  began  to  enjoy  it  dirut 
because  then  I  had  mind  enough  to  put  into  the  thing,  and  U 
enjoyment  aroso  from  the  fjuantity  of  the  imaginative  energy 
could  bring  to  bear  upon  it ;  but  when  I  looked  at  or  thoujjhl 
of  all  together,  moss,   stones,   Varens,  Nant    d'Arpenju, 
Mont  Bhmc.  I  had  not  mind  enough  to  give  to  all,  and  nOB 
were   of  any  value.     The   tonelusian  which  would  have 
formed,  upon  iliia,  by  a  German  )>hih>aopher,  would  have 
that  the  Mont  Blanc  wan  of  no  value  ;   that  ho  and  his  imi 
nation  only  were  ol  N'.vUvg;  \X\xi  tUc  Mont  Blanc,  in  fact,  cXr 
cejit  so  far  as  he  wati  aVAe  V«  \ttQ\i.  MX.\'t,  Viv»\3W  \vsi\.\^  ty5,\aLder 
as  having  any  existence,     \i\xl  Vtvft  w^'S  ««Vis^^\«Vi.  ^Na^ 
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cnrrcd  to  mc  as  reasonable  under  tlie  circumstances  (I  have  seen 
no  ground  for  altering  it  srtice)  wius.  that  I  was  an  exceedingly 
small  creature,  much  tired^  and^  at  the  mumont,  not  a  little 
fitupld,  for  whom  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  wreath  of  foum,  was 
quite  food  enough  and  to  Bimre,  and  that  if  I  tried  to  take 
any  more,  I  should  make  myself  ill.  Whereupon,  associating 
myseli  fraternally  with  Bome  ants,  who  were  deeply  interest- 
ed in  the  conveyance  of  some  small  sticks  over  the  road,  and 
rather,  as  I  think  tlicy  generally  are,  in  too  great  a  hurry  about 
it,  I  returned  home  in  a  little  while  witli  great  contentment, 
thinking  how  well  it  was  orderc'd  that,  as  Mont  Blanc  and  hia 
pine  foi'ests  could  not  he  everywhere,  nor  all  the  world  come  to 
see  them^  the  human  miud,  on  the  whole,  should  enjoy  itself 
moat  surely  in  an  aut-like  manner,  and  Ije  happy  and  busy  with 
the  bits  of  stick  and  grains  of  crystal  tliat  fall  in  its  way  to  be 
handled,  in  daily  duty. 

§  IG.  It  follows  evidently  from  the  first  of  these  charueters 
of  the  imagination,  lis  dislike  of  substance  and  presence,  that  a 
pictuni  hits  in  some  measure  even  an  advantage  with  us  in  not 
being  renl.  The  imagination  rejoices  in  having  something  to 
do,  springs  up  with  all  its  willing  power,  ilattercd  and  happy  ; 
and  re;idy  with  its  fairest  colors  and  most  tender  pencilling,  to 
prove  itself  worthy  of  the  trust,  and  exalt  into  sweet  supremacy 
tlio  shadow  that  has  been  confided  to  its  fondness.  And  thus, 
so  far  from  its  being  at  all  an  object  to  the  paint^^r  to  make  liis 
work  look  real,  he  ought  to  dread  such  a  consummation  as  the 
loss, of  one  of  its  must  precious  claims  upon  the  heart.  So  far 
from  striving  to  convince  the  beholder  that  what  he  sees  is  sub- 
stancOj  his  mind  should  be  to  what  he  paints  as  the  Hro  to  the 
body  on  the  pile,  bnniing  away  the  ashes,  leiiving  the  imcon- 
fjuernblo  shade — an  immortal  dream.  So  certain  is  this,  that 
the  slight^jst  local  succees  in  giving  the  deceptive  appearance  of 
reality — the  imitation,  for  instance,  of  the  texture  of  a  bit  of 
wood,  with  its  grain  in  relief— will  instantly  destroy  the  charm 
of  a  whole  picture  ;  the  imagination  feels  itself  insulted  and  in- 
jured, and  passes  by  with  cold  cont«;mpt ;  nay,  however  beauti- 
fnl  the  whole  scene  may  be,  as  of  late  in  much  of  our  highly 
wrought  painting  for  the  stuge,  the  mere  fact  of  \iA.  Wva^ 
deceptively  reaJ  is  enough  to  make  ua  lire  ol  \t  *,  "Viii  Taa."^  Xse.  «qx-] 
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prisod  and  plpasetl  for  u  moxncnt,  but  the  imaginAtion  will  m 
on  those  terms  Iju  persuaded  to  givd  any  of  iU  help,  and,  in 
quarter  of  an  hour,  wd  wisli  the  ec^ne  would  cliau;^. 

Si  17.  "  AVi'lI,  but  tliun,  what  iK'comes  of  all  those  long  dc 
inati(!  chapters  of  yours  about  giving  nothing  but  the  truth,  ui 
88  xnnch  truth  at^  {>Ofisihlt^  ?" 

The  chapters    are    all    quite    right.      *'  Nothing    but 
Truth,"  I  say  still.    "  As  much  Truth  as  possible,'*  I  say  gti 
But  truth  so  presented,  thut  it  will  need  the  help  of  the  ima 
nation  to  mako  it  real.     Between  the  painter  and  the  bcboldo 
each  doing  his  proper  part,  the  n^lity  sliould  ho  sustjiinud ; 
after  the  beholding  imagination  has  come  forward  aud  done  if 
best,  then,  with  its  help,,  and  in  the  full  action  of  it,  the 
holder  ehouM  be  able  to  say,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  at  the  real  pli 
or  seeing  the  real  incident.     But  not  without  that  help. 

g  18.  Farther,  in  consequence  of  that  other  ehariicter  of  it 
imagination,  fatigiiahleness,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  thopu 
turo  that  it  need  not  present  too  much  at  once,  and  that  irl 
it  dooR  present  may  bo  so  chosen  and  ordered  as  not  only  lol 
more  easily  seized,  but  to  give  the  imagnufttion  rest,  and,  »i 
were,  places  to  lie  down  and  stretoh  its  limbs  in  ;  kindly  rata 
cies,  beguiling  it  back  into  action,  with  plciisant  and  eautiot 
sequence  of  incident ;  all  jarring  thoughts  being  cxcUidcd, 
Tain  redundance  denied,  and  all  just  and  sweet  transition 
mi  tied. 

And  thus  it  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  imperfect  Bketcl 
engravings,  outlines,  rude  sculptures,  and  other  forma  of 
straction,  possess  a  charm  which  the  most  finished  pictare 
quently  wantg.  For  not  only  does  the  finished  picture  exciteU 
imagination  less,  but,  like  nature  itself,  it  taxes  it  more.  No 
of  it  can  bo  enjoyed  till  the  imagination  is  broiight  to  hear  bj 
it ;  and  the  details  of  the  completed  picture  arc  so  niu:nerDi 
that  it  needs  greater  strength  and  willingness  in  the  beholder 
follow  them  all  out ;  the  redundance,  perhaps,  being  n( 
great  for  the  mind  of  a  careful  observer,  but  too  great] 
casual  or  cureless  ohsttrver.  So  that  although  the  jierfect 
art  will  always  consist  in  the  utmost  nvceptable  complotioi 
as  every  added  idea  ■wiW  mcteaae  the  difficulty  of  appreho^ 
and  every  added  touch  ^nvlvx^:^  NXvi  ^w^'jxwk^  x^yjivNsm 
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makes  the  imaginatiDn  languid,  the  differenco  between  a  noble 
and  ignoble  painter  is  in  nothing  more  sharply  defined  than  in 
this, — that  the  first  Tvishca  to  put  into  his  work  aa  much  tnilh  as 
possible,  and  yet  to  keep  it  looking  M;t-real  ;  the  second  wishes 
to  get  through  his  work  lazily,  with  as  little  truth  as  possible, 
and  yet  to  make  it  look  real ;  and,  so  far  as  they  add  color  to 
their  ab&traot  sketch,  the  first  realizes  for  the  sake  of  the  color, 
the  second  colurs  for  the  sake  of  the  realization.* 

§  19.  And  then,  lastly,  it  is  another  infinite  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  picture,  that  in  these  various  differences  from  re- 
ality it  becomes  the  expression  of  the  power  and  intelligence  of 
a  comimuionablc  human  soul.  In  all  this  choice,  arrangement, 
penetrative  eight,  and  kindly  guidance,  wo  recognize  a  8Uj>eruat- 
ural  operation,  and  perceive,  not  merely  the  landscape  or  inci- 
dent as  in  a  mirror,  but,  besides,  the  presence  of  what,  after  all, 
may  perhaps  be  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  divine  work  in  the 
whole  mutter— the  great  hiimau  spirit  through  which  it  is 
manifested  to  ns.  So  tliat,  although  with  respect  to  many 
important  scenes,  it  might,  ns  we  saw  above,  be  one  of  tiie  most 
precious  gifts  that  could  bo  given  us  to  sec  thcra  with  our  own 
eyes,  yet  also  in  many  things  it  is  more  desirable  to  be  permitted 
to  «ee  them  with  the  eyes  of  others  ;  and  although,  to  the  small, 
conceited,  and  affected  painter  displaying  his  narrow  knowledge 
and  tiny  dexterities,  our  only  word  may  be,  '*  Stand  aside  from 
between  that  nature  and  me,"  yet  to  the  great  imaginative  painter 
. — greater  a  million  times  in  every  faculty  of  soul  than  we — our 
vord  may  wisely  be,  "  Come  between  this  naluro  and  me — this 
nature  which  is  too  great  and  too  wonderful  for  mo  ;  temper  it 
for  mo,  interpret  it  to  me  ;  let  mo  see  with  your  eyes,  and  hear 
with  your  ears,  and  have  help  and  strength  from  your  great 
gjiirit." 

All  the  noblest  pictures  hare  thia.character.  They  are  true  or 
inspired  ideals,  seen  in  a  moment  to  he  ideal  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
result  of  all  the  liighest  powers  of  the  imagination,  engaged  in  the 
discovery  and  apprehension  of  the  purest  truths,  and  having  so 
arranged  them  as  best  to  show  their  prcciousness  and  exalt  their 
clearness.     They  are  alivays  orderly,  always  uno,  ruled  by  ono 

•Several  other  points  connected  witli  this  suhiw.t.  V^wft  laXrcft^'jXfts^ 
■  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Stones  of  Venice,  |  'iV.  &,e. 
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great  purpoao  throughout,  in  tlie  fulfilment  of  which  every  atom 
of  the  detail  ia  called  to  help,  and  would  bo  missed  if  removed;  I 
this  pocnliar  oneness  l>eing  tl»e  result,  not  of  obedience  •     ■-  ' 
teaehaljle  law,  but  of  the  magnificence  of  tone  in  the  , 
mind,  whieli  accepts  only  what  is  good  for  its  great  pnrp 
rejects  whatever  is  foreign  or  redundant^  and  instinctively 
imttantaneously  ranges  whatever  it  accepts,  in  sublime  snboi 
nation  and  hel])fiil  brotherhood. 

g  20.  Then,  this  being  the  greatest  art,  the  lowest  artia 
mimicry  of  it, — the  subordination  of  nothing  to  notliing; 
elaborate  arrangement  of  sightlessness  and  emptiness; 
order  which  has  no  object ;  the  unity  which  has  no  life,  and 
law  which  has  no  love  ;  the  light  which  has  nothing  tofll< 
ine,  and  shadow  which  has  nothing  to  relieve.* 

§  21.  And  then,   between  these  two,  comes  the  whol 
happy,  and  noble — though  not  noblest — art  of  simplu  trai 
from  natur(>  ;  into  which,  so  far  as  our  modern   Pre-Huph; 
ism  falls,  it  will  indeed  do  sacred  service  in  ridding  ua  of 
old  fallacies  and  coinj>ononcies,  but  cannot  itself  rise  above 
level  of  simple  and   iiappy  usefulness.     So  far  as  it  is 
great,  it  must  add, — and  bo  far  as  it  w  great,  has  already 
— the  great  imaginative  element  to  all  its  faithfulness  in 
script,     And  for  this  reason,  I  said  in  the  close  of  my 
burgh  Lectures,  that  Fre-Raphaolitism,  as  long  as  it  oo 
itself  to  tlie  simple  copying  of  nature,  could  not  ti»ko  tl 
aeter  of  the  highest  class  of  art     But  it  has  already, 
unconfioiously,  8up]>lied  the  defect,  and  taken  that  character, 
all  its  best  results  ;   and,  so  far  as  it  ought,  hereafter,  it 
nssiircdly  do  so,  as  soon  as  it  is  permitted  to  maintain  itself 
any  other  position  than  that  of  stern  ant-agonism  to  the  coifi] 
eition  teachers  around  it.    I  say  **  so  far  as  it  ought,"  because 


*  "  Though  my  piclurea  should  have  nothing  else,  they  shall  have 
roscuro. " — Co>'stabi-e  {iu  Lcwlic'd  Life  of  biui).    It  ia  siugultir  W 
what  tlmt  fatnl  Chiaroscuro  has  done  ia  art,  in  the  full  oxtcat  of 
ence.   It  ha;^  been  not  only  shadow,  hut  Hhadow  of  Death  :  pasfiin^i 
face  of  the  ancient  art,  as  death  itself  might  over  a  fair  humau 
nunce  ;  whispering,  as  it  reduced  it  to  the  white  proje<:lioas  and  light 
orbits  of  the  akuU,  "  tU^  luw  ^w^^uk^q  VAtluug  else,  bul  it  sluill^ 
CiiiaroBcuro." 
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alrcad  J' noticed  in  thiit  same  place,  wchave  enough,  and  to  spare, 
of  noble  inventful  pictorca  ;  so  many  have  wc,  tliat  wc  let  them 
moulder  away  on  the  walls  and  roofs  of  Italy  without  one  re- 
gi'etful  thought  about  them.  But  of  simple  transcripts  from 
nature,  till  now  wc  have  had  none  ;  even  Van  Eyck  and  Albert 
Durer  having  been  strongly  filled  with  the  spirit  of  grotesque 
idealism  ;  bo  that  thePre-RAiphaelitcs  havc»  to  the  letter,  fulfilled 
St<;ele's  dcKcription  ot  the  author,  who  **  determined  to  write 
in  an  entirely  new  manner,  and  describe  things  exactly  as  they 
took  place." 

g  22.  We  have  now,  I  believe,  in  some  sort  answered  most  of 
the  questions  which  were  suggested  to  us  during  our  statement 
of  the  nature  of  great  art,  I  could  recapitulate  the  answers  ; 
but  peHiaps  the  reader  is  already  sufficiently  wearied  of  the 
recurrence  of  the  terms  "  Ideal,^*  *'  Nature,"  '*  Imagination," 
*'  Invention,'*  and  will  hardly  care  to  see  them  again  inter- 
clmnged  among  each  other,  in  the  formalities  of  a  summary. 
What  difficulties  may  yet  occur  to  ]\\m  will,  I  think,  di8api:)ear 
as  ho  cither  re-reads  the  passages  which  suggested  them,  or  fol- 
lows out  the  consideration  of  the  subject  for  himself  : — this 
very  simple,  but  very  precious,  conclusion  being  continually 
remembered  by  hira  as  the  sum  of  all  ;  that  greatness  in  art  (as 
assuredly  in  all  other  things,  but  mom  distinctly  in  this  than  in 
most  of  them,)  is  not  a  teachable  nor  gainable  thing,  but  the 
exj)reJtHion  nf  f he  mind  of  a  God-vimle  great  man;  that  teach,  or 
preach,  or  labor  aa  you  will,  everlasting  difference  is  set  be- 
tween one  man's  capacity  and  another's  ;  and  that  this  God- 
giveu  supremacy  is  the  priceless  thing,  always  Just  aa  rare  in 
tlio  world  at  one  time  as  another.  Wliat  you  can  manufacture, 
or  communicate,  you  can  lower  the  price  of,  bat  this  mental 
supremacy  is  incommunicable  ;  you  will  never  multiply  its 
quantity,  nor  lower  iti^  })rice  ;  and  nearly  the  best  thing  that 
men  can  generally  do  is  to  set  themselves,  not  to  the  attain- 
ment,  but  the  discovery  of  this  ;  learning  to  know  gold,  when 
WG  see  it,  from  iron-glance,  and  diamonds  from  flint-sand,  being 
for  most  of  us  a  more  profitable  emplo\-ment  than  trying  to 
make  diamonds  out  of  our  own  charcoal.  And  for  this  God- 
made  supreraacyj  I  generally  have  used,  and  ftVvSk^  cft^i>-vK>i.'ii  "v^ 
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use,  the  wonl  Inspiration,  not  cftrclessly  nor  lightly,  but  in 
logical  calmnees  and  perfect  reverence.     We  Knglish  have 
false  i(lo:i8  a))'tut  reverence  :  we  ahould  be  shocked,  for  insUii 
to  see  a  market-woman  come  into  church  with  a  basket  of 
on  her  arm  :  we  think  it  more  reverent  to  lock  her  outiill 
day ;  and  to  surround  the  church  with  respectability  of  ii 
railingH.  and  defend  it  with  pacing  inhabitation  of  beadles 
believe  this  to  be  tVreverenco  ;  and  that  it  is  more  truly  revs 
eut,  when  the   market-woman,  hot  and  hurried,  at  six  in 
morning,  her  head    much    confused  with    calculations  of 
probable  price   of   eggs,  can    nevertheless    get  within  chor 
porch,  and  church  aiale,  and  church  chancel,   lay  the  bwl 
down  on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar,  and  receive  thereat  so  mi 
of  help  and  hope  as  may  serve  her  for  the  day's  work.    In 
manner  we  are  solemnly,  but  I  think  not  wisely,  shocked  at 
one  who  comes  hurriedly  into  church,  in  any  fignratiro 
with  his  basket  on  his  arm  ;  and  perhaps,  so  long  as  wefBiII 
so,  it  is  iK'tter  to  keep  the  basket  out.     Hat,  as  for  this 
commodity  of  high  mental  supremacy,  it  cannot  be  kept  oi 
for  tlie  very  fountain  of  it  is  in  the  church  wall,  and 
is  no  other  right  word  for  it  but  this  of  Inspiration ;  awe 
indeed,  often  ridiculously  pcn'erted,  and  irreverently  uacd 
fledgling  poets  and  pompous  orators-7-no  one  being  offeuc 
then,  and  yet  cavilled  at  when  quietly  used  of  the  spirit  tiuttl 
is  in  a  trnly  great  man  ;  cavilled  at,  chiefly,  it  seems  to  mc, 
cause  we  expect  to  know  inspiration  by  the  look  of  it.    Let 
man  have  sltaggy  hair,  dark  eyes,  a  rolling  voice,  plenty  of 
mal  energy,  and  n  facility  of  rhyming  or  sentencing,  :uid- 
provisatore  or  sentimentalist — we  call  him  *'  inspired  **  wiUinj 
enough  ;  but  let  liim  he  a  rongh,  quiet  worker,  not  procl 
himself  melodiously  in  any  wise,  but  familiar  with  ns,  unpret<^* 
ing,  and  letting  all  his  littlenesses  and  feeblenesses  be  seen, 
hindered, — wearing  an  ill-cat  coat  withal,  and,  though  he 
such  a  man  as  is  only  sent  upon  the  earth  once  in  five  hun( 
years,  for  some  special  human  teaching,  it  is  irreverent  to 
him  "  inspired."     But,  bo  it  irreverent  or  not,  this  word  I  ni! 
always  use  :  and  the  rest  of  what  work  I  have  here  before 
is  simply  to  prove  the  tttitV  ol\t,"^\^i)ft.T^>^t,ttQ  the  one  ainc 
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g  mighty  spirite  whom  we  have  just  lost  ,*  who  divided  bis 
era,  as  many  an  inspired  speaker  has  done  before  now,  into 
great  sects — a  large  and  a  narrow ;  these  searching  the 
are-scripture  calmly,  "  whether  those  things  were  so,"  and 
e  standing  haughtily  on  their  Mars  hill,  asking,  **  what  wiU 
babbler  say?" 


CHAPTER  XL 
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g  1.  Uavino  now  obtained,  I  tmst,  clear  'ideas,  np  to 
certain  point,  of  what  is  generally  right  and  wrong  in  all 
lx)th  in  conception  and  in  workmanship,  we  hare  to  apply  ih 
IttWfl  of  right  to  the  particular  bniuch  of  art  which  is  the 
ject  of  oar  present    inquiry,  namely,  landscape-painting. 
«pecting  which,  after  the  variouB  meditations  into  which 
have  been  led  on  the  high  duties  and  ideals  of  art,  it  mnv 
improbably  occur  to  ua  first  to  ask, — whether  it  bo  worth  inqi 
ing  about  at  all. 

That  question,  perhaps  the  reader  thinks,  should  Imro 
asked  and  answered  before  I  had  written,  or  he  read,  two  ti 
limes  and  a  naif  about  it.     So  I  had  answered  it,  in  my 
mind  ;  but  it  eeems  time  now  to  give   the   grounds  for 
answer.     If,  indeed,  the  reader  has  never  suspected  that  law 
scape-painting  was  anything  but  good,  right,  and  healthy  worl 
I  should  be  sorry  to  put  any  doubt  of  its  being  so  into 
mind  ;  but  if,  as  seems  to  mo  more  Ukcly,  he,  living  in  t1 
busy  and  perhaps  somowliat  calamitous  age,  has  some  snspici 
that  lundsLiipepainting  is  bnt  an  idle  and  empty  husineaa, 
worth  all  our  long  talk  about  it,   then,   perhaps,   he  will 
pleased  to  have  such  suspicion  done  away,  before  troubling 
self  farther  with  these  disquisitions. 

g  2.  1  shonld  nither  be  glad,  than  otherwise,  that  he 
formed  some  euspicion  on  this  matter.     If  he  has  at  all 
ted  the  tmth  of  an)i;hing  hitherto  said  respecting  great  a 
its  choices  of  subject,  it  seems  to  me  he  ought,  by  this  ti 
be  questioning  with  himself  whether  road-side  weeds,  old 
tages,  broken  stones,  and  snch  other  materials,  be  worthy 
iers  for  grave  men  to  "bvia-^  t\\cTO^\Nfe'^\\v\)cLfe\\w^at\Qu  ot 
I  should  like  him  to^rob<i  t\^%  QLQu\i\.  v^i  ^^  ^«tK^  ^W; 
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briDg  all  his  misgivings  out  to  tho  l>rua<l  light,  that  we  may  see 
how  we  are  to  deal  with  them,  or  aacertaiu  if  iudeed  they  are^f 
too  well  founded  to  be  dealt  with.  ^fl 

§  3.  And  to  this  end  I  would  ask  him  now  to  imagine  him- 
self entering,  for  tho  lirst  time  in  his  life,  the  room  of  the  Old 
Water-Color  Society  ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  has  entered  it,  not 
for  the  sake  of  a  quiet  examination  of  tho  paintings  one  by  one, 
but  in  oi*der  to  seize  such  ideas  as  it  may  generally  suggest 
respecting  the  state  and  meaning  of  modern  as  compared  with 
elder,  art,  1  suppose  liim,  of  course,  that  he  may  be  capable  of 
such  a  com]>arieou,  to  bo  in  some  degree  familiar  with  the 
diiierent  forms  in  which  art  has  developed  itself  within  the 
pciHods  historically  known  to  ub  ;  but  never,  till  that  moment^ 
to  have  seen  any  completely  modern  work.  So  prepared,  jind 
Bo  unprcpai*cd,  he  would,  as  his  ideas  began  to  arrange  them- 
selves, be  first  struck  by  the  number  of  paintings  representing 
blue  mountains,  clear  lakes,  and  ruined  castles  or  cathedrals, 
and  he  would  say  to  himself  :  '*  There  is  something  strange  La 
tho  mind  of  these  modern  people  !  *  Nobody  ever  cared  about 
blue  mountains  before,  or  tried  to  paint  tho  broken  stones  of 
old  walla."  And  the  more  he  considered  the  subject,  the  more 
ho  would  feel  the  peculiarity  ;  and,  as  ho  thought  over  the  art 
of  (rroeks  and  Romans,  he  would  still  repeat,  with  increasing 
certainty  of  conviction  :  "  Mountains  1  I  remember  none. 
Tlie  Greeks  did  not  seem,  as  artists,  to  know  tliat  such  things 
were  in  tlie  world.  They  ciirved,  or  variously  re])refiented, 
men,  and  horses,  and  beasts,  aad  birds,  and  all  kinds  of  living 
creaturcs, — yes,  even  down  to  cuttle-fish  ;  and  trees,  in  a  sort 
of  way  ;  but  not  so  much  as  the  outline  of  a  mountain  ;  and  as 
for  lakes,  they  merely  showed  tlioy  knew  tho  diiterentie  between 
sjilt  luitl  fresh  water  by  tlu?  fish  they  put  into  each."  Then  he 
would  pass  on  to  mediaeval  art  :  and  still  he  woxild  be  obliged 
to  repeat :  *'  Monntaina  !  I  remember  none.  Some  careless  and 
Jagged  arrangements  of  blue  spires  or  spikes  on  the  horizon, 
and,  hej*o  and  there,  an  attempt  at  representing  an  overhanging 
rock  with  a  hole  through  it;  ;  but  merely  in  order  to  divide  the 
light  behind  some  Imman  figure.  Lakes  I  Xo,  nothing  of  tho 
lrind« — only  blue  bays  of  sea  put  in  to  fill  up  the  b^wcV^wvw 
when  the  painter  coaJd  not  think  of  anyUvoi^  <i\sft.    ^Sx'^' 
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down  buildings  !    Ko ;   for  tbe  most  part  very  complete  and 
weU-a])pointed  buildings,  if  any  ;  and  ucvor  buildlngd  at  al^H 
but  to  give  pluce  or  explanatiou  to  some  circumstance  of  huniai^^ 
conduct,*'     And  then  he  would  look  up  again  lu  the  modern 
pictures,  observing,  with  an  increasing  astonishment,  tliat  here 
the  human  interest  bad,  in  many  cases,  altogether  disappoarcd. 
That  mountains,  instead  of  being  used  only  as  a  blue  ground 
for  the  relief  of  the  beads  of  saints,  were  themselves  the  exclusiv^H 
subjects  of    reverent  contemplation  ;    that  their  ravines,   an^B 
peaks,  and  forests,  were  all  painted  with  an  appearance  of  as 
much  enthusiasm  as  bad  formerly  been  devoted  to  the  dimpl^H 
of  beauty,  or  tbe  frowns  of  asceticism ;  and  that  all  the  livin^l 
interest  which  was  still  supposed  necessary  to  the  scene,  might 
be  6up]ilied  by  a  traveller  in  a  slouched  hat,  a  beggar  in  a 
scarlet  cloak,  or,  in  default  of  these,  even  liy  a  heron  or  a  wild 
duck. 

And  if  be  could  entirely  divest  himself  of  his  own  modern 
habits  of  thouglit,  and  regard  tbe  subjects  in  question  with  tbe 
feelings  of  a  knight  or  monk  of  the  middle  ages,  it  might  be  a 
question  whether  those  feelings  would  not  rapidly  verge  towards— 
contempt.  '' What  I"  he  might  perhaps  mutter  to  himselfjH 
"hero  are  human  beings  spending  the  whole  of  their  lives  in 
making  pictures  of  bits  of  stone  and  runlets  of  water,  withered 
sticks  and  flying  frogs,  and  actually  not  a  picture  of  the  gods 
or  the  heroes  !  none  of  tlie  saints  or  the  martyrs  I  none  of  the 
angels  and  demons  I  none  of  councils  or  battles,  or  any  o.ther 
single  thing  worth  the  thought  of  a  man  !  Trees  and  clondi 
indeed  I  as  if  I  should  not  see  as  many  trees  as  I  cared  to  a 
and  more,  in  the  first  half  of  my  day's  jouraey  to-morrow 
as  if  it  mattered  to  any  man  whether  tbe  sky  were  clear  or 
cloudy,  80  long  as  bis  armor  did  not  get  too  hot  in  the  sun  1" 
§  5.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  would  have  bee 
somewhat  the  tone  of  thought  with  which  either  a  fjac 
monian,  a  soldier  of  Rome  in  her  strength,  or  a  knight  of  th 
thirteenth  century,  would  have  been  apt  to  regard  these  pi 
tiruhir  forms  of  our  present  art.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question 
that,  in  many  respects,  their  judgment  would  have  been  just. 
It  18  true  thtit  the  indignation  of  the  Spartan  or  Roman  would 
have  been  equally  excited  agamat  woj  tt^^^^tance  of  luxurious 
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intlHsfcry  ;  but  tho  m9diff»val  knight  would,  to  the  full,  hai 
admitted  tho  nobleness  of  art ;  only  ho  would  have  hivd  it  em- 
ployed in  decorating  his  church  or  his  prayer-book,  nor  in 
imitating  moora  and  clouds.  And  the  feelings  of  all  the  three 
woald  have  agreed  in  this, — that  their  main  ground  of  oflEenoe 
must  have  been  the  want  of  seriousness  and  purpose  in  whafH 
they  saw.  They  would  all  have  admitted  the  nobleness  of  whatH 
ever  conduued  to  the  honor  of  the  gods,  or  the  power  of  tho 
nation  ;  bnt  they  would  not  have  understood  how  the  skill  of 
human  life  could  he  wisely  spent  in  that  which  did  no  honor 
either  to  Jupiter  or  to  tho  Virgin  ;  and  which  in  no  wit 
tended,  apparently,  either  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  th 
excitement  of  patriotism,  or  the  advancement  of  morality, 

g  6.  And  exactly  so  far  forth  their  judgment  would  bo  jus 
ae  tho  landscape-painting  coidd  indeed  be  sliown,  for  others 
well  as  for  them,  to  be  art  of  this  nugatory  kind ;  and  bo  far 
forth  unjust,  tis  that  painting  conld  be  shown  to  depend  upon, 
or  cultivate,  certain  eeuaibilitics  which  ueitlier  the  Greek  nor 
medieeval  knight  possesecd,  and  which  have  resulted  from  some 
extraordinary  change  in  human  nature  since  tlicir  time.     Wo 
have  no  right  to  asaume,  without  very  accurate  examination  of 
it,  that  this  change  has  been  an  ennobling  one.     The  simple 
fact,  that  we  are,  in  some  Btninge  way,  different  from  all  the  greti^ 
raeoa  that  have  eriated  before  us,  cannot  at  once  be  received  al^| 
the  proof  of  our  own  greatness  ;  nor  can  it  be  granted,  witliout 
any  question,  that  we  have  a  legitimate  subject  of  complacency 
in  being  under  tho  inllucnco  of  feelings,  with  which  neither 
Miltiiides  nor  the    Black  Prince,  neither    Homer  nor  Dante, 
neither  Socmtes  nor  St.   Francis,   could  for  an  instant  hav^^ 
sympathized.  ^M 

g  7.   Whether,  however,  this  fact  bo  one  to  excite  our  pride 
or  not,  it  is  assuredly  one  to  excite  our  deepest  interest.     Tlio 
fact  itself  is  certain.     For  nearly  six  tliouaand  years  the  energii 
of  man  have  pursued  certain  beaten  paths,  manifesting  soi 
constancy  of  feeling  throughout  all  that  period,  and  involvii 
eomo  fellowship  at  heart,  among  the   various  nations  who 
turns  Bucceoded  or  surpassed  e;icli  other  in  the  sevenil  aims 
art  or  policy.     So  that,  for  these  t.housaTn\s  ol  ■^^ia.'^s,  "Oftti  Vwi 
human  race  might  he  to  some  extent  descrWie^  '\u  ^<K\iGt^  Vsi 
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[Man  was  a  creatarc  BGp&rated  from  all  others  by  his  instinct! 
'tttiso  of  au  £:cUtencc  8U{>erior  to  his  own,  invariably  manifc 
ing  this  sense  of  the  beinj^  of  a  God  more  strongly  in  proporti 
to  liis  own  ]>crfoctncss  of  mind  and  body  ;  and  making  en 
mous  »nd  eolf-dcnying  efforts,  in  order  to  obtain  some  poxsi 
Bion  of  the  immediate  prcecnco  or  approval  of  the  Diviaity. 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  things  ho  did  were  dono  as  in 
pi-esenco,  or  for  tho  honor,  of  his  gods  ;  and,  "whether  in  stiUn 
to  help  him  to  imagine  them,  or  temples  raised  to  their  hoin 
or  acts  of  solf-siicTifico  done  in  the  hope  of  their  lovo,  he  broug 
whatever  was  best  und  skiUnllest  in  him  into  their  service,  an 
lived  in  a  perpetual  aubjection  to  their  unseen  power, 
ho  was  always  anxious  to  know  somclhiug  dednite  ahnui  thoiQ 
and  his  chief  books,  songs,  and  pictures  were  fiUoJ  with  kgen( 
about  tliera,  or  especially  devoted  to  illustration  of  their  liH 
and  nature. 

§  8.  Kcxt  to  these  gods  be  was  always  anxious  to  kuo 
something  about  his  liumau  ancestors  ;  fond  of  exalting  tl 
memory,  and  telling  or  painting  tlio  history  of  old  rulers  ai 
benefactors  :  yet  fidl  of  an  enthusiastic  conGdence  in  hioisel 
as  having  in  many  ways  advanced  beyond  the  best  efforts  of  p 
Lime  ;  and  eager  to  record  his  own  doings  for  future  fame.  1 
wjis  a  creature  eminently  warlike,  placing  -his  principal  pridi* 
dominion  ;  eminently  beautiful,  and  having  groat  delight  iiil 
own  beauty  :  setting  forth  this  beauty  by  every  species  of  inW 
tiou  in  dress,  and  rendering  his  arms  and  acooutremeatfi  » 
perbly  decorative  of  his  form.  Hu  took,  however,  very  lit 
interest  in  anything  hut  what  belonged  to  humanity  ;  curing 
nowise  for  the  external  world,  except  as  it  influenced  hiti  0' 
destiny  ;  honoring  the  light:ning  because  it  could  ati'ike  Mi 
the  sea  because  it  conld  drown  him,  the  fountains  because  lb( 
gave  him  drink,  and  tho  grass  becanse  it  yielded  him  sooil ;  I'' 
utterly  incajjable  of  feeling  any  special  happiness  in  the  k»rO' 
I  Buch  things,  or  any  earnest  emotion  about  them,  considered  i 

_  separate  from  man  ;  therefore  giving  no  time  to  the  BtadjT' 

j^ft  them  ;— knowing  little  of  herbs,  except  only  which  were  lili 
^m  fill,  and  which  healing  ;  of  stones,  only  which  would  gBw 
^m  brightest  in  a  crowu,  or  W\.\X\ti\wiv^«i%V'Ya.^"woll ;  of  tliew' 
"  beasts,  which  wore  beat  lot  lowi,  ttSi^^Vv3&'e^%^\tt^s!^M&. 
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for  fcho  hiintor  ; — thns  spending  only  on  the  lower  creahires  and 
inanimate  tliiuga  his  wnste  energy,  his  dulle-at  thoiiglits,  liis 
most  languid  emotions,  and  rcsernng  all  his  acntor  intellect  for 
researchoa  into  his  own  natui-e  and  that  of  the  gods  ;  all  his 
Btrength  of  will  for  the  acquirement  of  political  or  moral 
power  ;  all  his  sense  of  beauty  for  things  immediately  connected 
ffith  his  own  person  and  life ;  and  all  his  deep  affections  for 
domestic  or  divine  companionship. 

Bach,  in  broad  light  and  brief  terms,  was  man  for  five  thou- 
nnd  years.  Such  he  is  no  longer.  Let  us  consider  what  he  is 
now,  comparing  the  descriptions  clause  by  clause, 

§  9.  L  He  wa3  invariably  sensible  of  the  existence  of  gods, 
and  went  about  all  his  speculations  or  works  holding  this  us  an 
acknowledged  fact,  making  his  best  efforts  in  their  service. 
AoKT  he  is  capable  of  going  through  life  with  hardly  any  posi- 
tive idea  on  this  subject,— doubting,  fearing,  suspecting,  ana- 
lyzing,— doing  everything,  in  fact,  but  believing  ;  hardly  ever 
gatting  quite  up  to  tlnit  point  which  hitherto  was  wont  to  be 
the  starting  point  for  all  generations.  And  human  work  has 
accordingly  hanlly  any  reference  to  spiritual  beings,  but  is  done 
ttther  from  a  patriotic  or  personal  interest, — either  to  benefit 
laaukind,  or  reach  some  selfish  end,  not  (I  speak  of  human 
Work  in  tlie  broad  sense)  to  please  the  gods. 

II.  He  <yc(»  a  beautiful  creature,  setting  forth  this  beauty  by 
all  means  in  his  power,  and  depending  upon  it  for  much  of  his 
antliority  over  his  fellows.  So  that  the  ruddy  cheek  of  David, 
and  the  ivory  skin  of  Atrides,  and  the  towering  presence  of 
'BauT,  and  the  blue  eyes  of  Ccenr  de  Lion,  were  among  the  chief 
Wasons  why  they  should  bo  kings  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  aims 
ot  uU  education,  and  of  all  dress,  to  make  tlie  ]>resenGe  of  the 
Iinman  form  stately  and  lovely.  iVow  it  has  become  the  task 
of  grave  philosophy  partly  to  depreciate  or  conceal  this  boilily 
Twauty  ;  and  even-  by  those  who  esteem  it  in  their  hearts,  it  is 
Hot  made  one  of  the  great  ends  of  education  :  man  has  become, 
upon  the  whole,  an  ugly  animal,  and  is  not  ashamed  of  hia  ugli- 
TKSs. 

ITL  He  was  eminently  warlike.     Tie  is  now  gc?L&\wfl^^  "Vfe- 

comjnn-  more  and  mora  ashamed  of  all  the  arta  a.TV«V  \Cva\a  ^ 

prt/a     So  thai  the  desire  of  dominion,  wKic\i  -was  o^c»  tt«ci!*N.^ 
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oonfesfied  or  boostod  of  ns  u  heroic  passion,  is  now  sternly  ropro-i 
bated  or  cuaniugly  disclaimed. 

IV.  IIo  wjfCfi  to  Uike  no  interest  in  anything  but  what  im- 
mediately concerned  hinisclC.  Noid  he  bus  deep  interest  in  tbo' 
t  natures  of  tUiugs.  inquires  as  eagerly  into  tbe  lafs] 
which  regulate  the  economy  of  the  material  world,  its  into  those 
of  liis  own  being,  and  manifests  a  passionate  admiratiou  oti 
inanimate  objects,  closely  resembling,  in  its  clov^ation  and 
dorncss,  the  affection  which  he  bears  to  those  living  souls 
which  he  is  brought  into  the  nearest  fellowship. 

§  10.  It  is  this  lost  change  only  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
oar  present  inquiry  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  closely] 
connected  with  all  the  others,  and  tliat  we  can  only  thorouglilf 
understand   its  nature  by  considering  it  in  this  connection. 
For,  regarded  by  itself,  we  might,  perhaps,  too  rashly  assume  it] 
to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  tbe  progi-oss  of  the  race.    There 
appears  to  be  a  diminution  of  selfishness  in  it,   and  a  Dior»1 
extended  and  heartfelt  desire  of  understanding  the  manner' 
Gad*a  working ;  and  this  the  more,  because  one  of  the  pei 
nent  cliaraetors  of  this  change  is  a  greater  accuracy  in  the  state-] 
ment  of  external  facts.     When  the  eyes  of  men  were  fixed  first] 
upon  themselves,  and  upon  nature  solely  and  secondarily  uj 
bearing  upon  tlieir  interests,  it  was  of  less  consequence  to  tl 
what  tlie  ultimate  l.-iws  of  nature  were,  than  what  their  imine 
diatt;  effects  were  upou  human  beings.     Hence  they  could 
satisfieil  with    phenomena  instead  of  principles,  and  accej 
without  scrutiny  every  fable  which  seemed  suflicioiitly  or  grace- 
fully to  account  for  those  phenomena.     Rut  so  far  ns  th^ejei] 
of  men  are  now  withdrawn  from  themselves,  and  turned  upwH'l 
the  inanimate  things  about  them,  the  results  cease  to  be 
importance,  and  the  laws  become  essential. 

§11.  In  these  respects,  it  might  ejisily  appear  to  us  that  thil 
change  was  assuredly  one  of  steady  and  natural  advance.    Bi 
when  WD  contemplate  the  others  above  noted,  of  which  it 
cleai'ly  one  of  the  branches  or  consequences,  we  may  suspect 
oui'selves  of  over-raiihness  in  our  self-congratulation,  and  {idmitl 
the  necessity  of  a  scrupulous  analysis  both  of  the  feeling  ittiel 
and  of  its  tendencies. 

Of  course  a  complete  aTva^^ava,  ^x  Wi^VcCww^X^t  \v»^ 
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ioTOlvo  a  treatise  on  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  I  shall 
merely  endeavor  to  note  some  of  the  leading  and  more  interest- 
ing cii'cumatancea  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  to  show  suflleiont 
]tfucticul  ground  fur  the  conclusion,  that  landscape  painting  is 
indeed  a  noble  and  useful  art,  though  one  not  long  known  by 
man.  I  shall  thcrefoi'c  examine,  as  best  I  can,  the  effect  of 
landscape,  Ist,  on  the'Classical  mind  ;  2ndly,  on  the  Mediicval 
ttind  ;  and  lastly,  on  the  Modern  n[iind.  But  there  is  one  point 
©f  aome  interest,  respecting  the  effect  of  it  on  ariy  mind,  which 
most  be  settled  first,  and  this  1  will  endeavor  to  do  in  the  noxk 
chapter. 


§  1.  Germax  dulness  and  English  affectation,  have  of 
mnch  multiplied  among  ns  the  use  of  two  of  tho  most  objection- 
able words  that  were  ever  coined  by  the  tronblesomenees  of; 
metapliysiciiuis, — namely,  ''Objective"  and  '*  Subjective.*' 

No  wordfi  can  be  more  exquisitely,  and  in  all  points,  nscleBS  ;J 
and  I  merely  speak  of  them  that  I  may,  at  once  and  for  ever,! 
.  got  them  out  of  my  way  and  out  of  my  reader's.     But  to  getj 
that  done,  they  must  be  explained. 

The  word  '*  Blue/'  say  certain  philosophers,  W'^ans  the  senea- 
tion  of  color  which  the  human  eye  receives  m  looking  at  tho^ 
open  sky,  or  at  a  bell  gentian. 

Now,  say  they  farther,  as   this  sensation  can  only  be  felt 
when  the  eye  is  turned  to  the  object,  and  as,  therefore,  no  suck 
sensation  is  produced  by  the  object  when  nobody  looks  at  it, 
therefore  the  thing,  when  it  is  not  looked  at,  is  not  blue  ;  and  ^ 
thus  (say  they)  tliero  arc  many  qualities  of  things  which  depend fl 
aa  much  on  something  else  aa  on  themselves.    To  be  sweet,  a™ 
thing  must  have  a  taster ;   it  is  only  sweet  while  it  is  being 
tasted,  and  if  the  tongue  had  not  the  capacity  of  taste,  then  the 
sugar  would  not  liavo  the  quality  of  sweetness. 

And  then  they  agree  that  the  qualities  of  things  which  thus 
depend  upon  our  perception  of  them,  and  upon  our  human 
nature  as  affected  by  them,  shall  be  called  Subjective  ;  and  tlie 
qualities  of  things  which  they  always  have,  irrespective  of  any 
other  nature^  as  roundness  or  squareness,  shall  be  called  Objective, 

From  these  ingenious  vieiss  the  step  is  very  easy  to  a  farther 

opinion,  that  it  docs  not  much  matter  what  things  are  in  them- 

selves,  hut  only  what  they  arc  to  us  ;  and  that  the  only  real 

truth  of  thorn  is  their  appeiuaucc  \o»  ox  e\tect  upon,  ns.     From 

which  position,  witli  a  hearty  Aii&we  Iqx   m^*\:\*Cw^a^^, 
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mtich    egofeism,  selfishness,  sWlowness,   and  impertinence, 
philosopher  may  easily  go  so  far   as  to  believe,  and  say,  thi 
everything  in  the  world  depends  upon  his  seeing  or  thinking  of 
it,  and  that  nothing,  therefore^  exists,  but  what  he  sees  or 
thinks  of.  fl 

§  2.  Xow,  to  get  rid  of  all  these  ambiguities  and  troublesome 
words  at  once,  be  it  observed  that  the  Avord  *'  Blue"  does  not 
mean  tlie  xenmlion  caused  by  a  gentian  on  the  human  eye  ;  butlfl 
it  means  the  power  of  producing  that  sensation  ;  and  this  power^ 
id  ahvavB  there,  in  the  thing,  whether  we  arc  there  to  experience 
it  or  not,  and  would  remain  there  though  there  were  not  left  a 
roan  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Precisely  in  the  same  way  gun-^ 
powder  has  a  power  of  exploding.     It  will  not  explode  if  youH 
I»ut  no  match  to  it.     But  it  has  always  the  power  of  so  explod- 
ing, and  is  therefore  called  an  explosive  compound,  which  it^ 
very  positively  and  assuredly  is,  whatever  philosophy  may  sa^fl 
to  the  contrary. 

In  like  manner,  a  gentian  does  not  produce  the  sensation  of 
blueness  if  yon  don't  look  at  it.     But  it  has  always  the  power  of 
doing  so  ;  its  particles  being  everlastingly  so  arranged  by  itas 
Maker.     And,  therefore,  the  gentian  and  the  sky  are  always^ 
Terily  blue,  whatever  philosophy  may  say  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
if  you  do  not  see  them  blue  when  you  look  at  them,  it  is  not  ™ 
their  fault  but  yours.*  ^ 

§  3.  Ilcnco  I  would  say  to  these  philosophers :  If,  instead  of 
using  the  sonorous  phrase,  *'  It  is  objectively  so,'*  you  will  nsa 
the  plain  old  phrase,  **  It  is  so ;"  and  if  instead  of  the  sonorow 
phrase,  '*  It  is  subjectively  so,"  you  will  say.  in  ])lain  old  Eng- 
lish, **  It  docs  so,-'  or  "  It  seems  so  to  me  ;"  you  will,  on  thi 
whole,  be  more  intelligible  to  your  fellow-creatures  :  and  be^ 


*  It  is  quite  true,  that  iu  all  qiniUUes  iovolviug  sensation,  there  may  hoJ 
a  doubt  wliether  different  people  n'ceive  the  same  sensation  fmm  the  namm 
thing  (comp.irc  Port  JT.  Sen.  T.  Chap.  V.  §  6.);   but,  thou^^i  Ihis  makes] 
mich  fiicts  not  distinctly  cxplirAhlc.  U  doea  not  alter  the  facta  tbemsulvcs. 
I  derive  u  certain  ienaation,  whieh  I  cull  sweetueHs.  from  sugar.     Tlmt  is  «| 
fact.     Another  person  feels  a  sensation,  whiuh  he  also  Cfllls  sweetnes.'i, 
rigar.     That  is  also  a  fact.     Tlie  siiy:ar'3  power  to  prodm*  lUftaa  X-wo  %w\* 
tions,  which  we  suppose  to  be,  and  which  arc,  m  a\\  proWHWV^' ,  "^ftrj  Twe 
the  same  tn  both  of  us,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  IhcbuinanTttte/ttVVa  vw' 
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sides,  if  you  find  that  a  thing  which  generally  *'  does  so''  i 
other  pooplo  (aa  n  gentian  looks  blue  to  most  Taen)  doea  not 
to  you,  on  any  particular  occuaion,  you  will  not  fall  into  th 
impertinenco  of  saying  that  tho  thing  is  not  so,  or  did  nouoi 
but  yon  will  any  simply  (what  you  will  be  all  the  better  lot 
epoedily  finding  ont)  that  something  is  the  matter  with  yott 
If  you  lind  tliat  you  cannot  explode  the  gunpowder,  you  will  nut 
declare  tliat  all  gunpowder  is  subjective,  and  all  oxplosioa  io* 
aginary,  but  you  will  simply  suspect  and  declare  yourst^lf  to  14 
an  ill-made  match.  Which,  on  the  whole,  though  there  nuf 
be  a  distant  chance  of  a  mistake  about  it,  is,  nevertheless,  tb 
wisest  conclusion  you  can  come  to  until  further  experimenL* 

§  4,  Now,  therefore,  putting  the^o  tiresome  and  abfiM 
words  quite  out  of  our  way,  we  may  go  on  at  our  ease  too: 
amino  the  point  in  question, — namely,  tho  ditferenco  betww 
the  ordinary,  proper,  and  true  appearances  of  things  to  ua ;  u 
tho  oxtraordinar)',  or  false  appearances,  when  we  are  under  tt 
inlluence  of  emotion,  or  oontemplative  fancy  jf  fj^lse  appM* 
ances,  I  say,  as  being  entirely  iiuconnected  with  any  real  po 
or  character  in  tho  object,  and  only  imputed  to  it  by  us. 

•  In  fuel  (for  I  may  ns  wdl.  for  onco,  meet  our  Gcrmaa  fricntb  in  ili' 
own  style),  all  tliat  lityi  liccn  subjected  lo  us  on  Uiir  mibject  aefms  object 
tliis  great  objection  ;  thai  the  subjection  of  all  ihinirs  (subject  to  no  cxm 
tion&)  to  senses  wliieh  are,  in  us,  l»oth  subject  luid  abject,  and  objects  «fp< 
petuul  contempt,  eauuot  but  make  it  our  iiUimnt^  object  lo  snbjett  o 
wives  to  the  wnws,  antl  to  remove  whatever  objections  existed  lo  sn 
fnibjt^rtinn.  So  thiU,  finally,  tliat  which  is  the  subject  of  exaniinulioo 
object  of  attention,  imiliii^^  thus  in  itself  the  clmroclers  of  subnet  i 
obne8s(so  tbal.  tbiU  wbiuii  has  nuobueaa  in  it  sbould  be  called  siib-snhjectit 
or  a  sub-subject,  and  Ihul  wbiuli  has  no  subness  in  it  sbould  bo  callinl  opj 
or  ohcr-objective,  or  nn  nb-objfct) ;  and  we  also,  who  suppose  ourselves 
objects  of  every  arrangiiment,  and  are  certainly  the  subjects  of  every 
impression,  thus  unitin^j  in  ourselves,  in.  on  obverse  or  adverse  manner, 
characters  of  ottness  nml  subness,  mubt  both  become  metaphysically  dej 
or  rejected,  nothintr  remaining  in  ns  objenlive,  but  subjectivity,  and  the  n 
objectivity  of  the  object  being  lost  in  the  abyss  of  this  subjectivity  of 
Tluman. 

There  is.  however,  some  meaning  in  the  above  scnteDce,  if  the 
cares  to  make  it  out ;  Vuit  \u  a  v^re  Gernmn  sentence  of  the  highest  «! 
Ijbero  is  often  none  whaltver.    Sea  K.vvw^?C\-s.\V  ^wsaa Philosophy." 
f  Contemplative,  in  Uic  senae  e^\t\B:mv;(Vv\^«^"Qi-^«^.\JL.^:iMB^.\; 


This  is  very  beaatiful  and  yet  very  untrue.  The  crocua  is 
not  a  spendthrift,  bnt  a  hardy  plant ;  its  yellow  is  not  gold, 
"bat  saffron.  JIow  is  it  that  we  enjoy  so  mucli  the  having  it  put 
into  our  heads  that  it  is  anything  olso  than  a  plain  crocus  ? 

It  is  an  important  question.  For,  throughout  our  past 
reasonings  about  art,  we  have  always  found  that  nothing  could 
^egood  or  useful,  or  ultimately  pleasurable,  which  was  untrue. 
Bat  here  is  something  pleasurable  in  written  poetry  which  is 
nevertheless  ttntruc.  And  wluiL  h  more,  if  we  think  over  our 
,  favorite  poetry,  wo  shall  lind  it  full  of  this  kind  of  fallacy,  and 
Out  wo  like  it  all  the  more  for  being  so. 

§  5.  It  will  appear  also,  on  consideration  of  the  matter,  that 
tliis  fallacy  is  of  two  principal  kinds.  Either,  as  in  this  case  of 
thp  crocus,  it  is  the  fallacy  of  wilful  fancy,  which  involves  no 
leal  expectation  that  it  will  bo  believed  ;  or  else  it  is  a  fallacy 
(aiiaed  by  an  excited  state  of  the  feelings,  making  us,  for  the 
time,  more  or  less  irrational.  Of  the  cJieating  of  the  fancy  we 
sliall  have  to  speak  presently  ;  but,  in  this  chiiptcr,  I  want  to 
examine  the  nature  of  the  other  error,  that  wliich  the  mind 
admits,  when  jifTected  strongly  by  emotion.  Thus,  for  instancCj 
ton  Locke, — 

"  They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam — 
The  cruel,  crawling  foam." 

le  foam  is  not  cruel,  neither  does  it  crawl.  The  state  of 
d  which  attributes  to  it  these  characters  of  a  living  creature 
one  in  which  the  reason  is  unhinged  by  grief.  All  violent 
lings  have  the  same  effect.  They  produce  in  us  a  falseness 
I  our  impressions  of  external  things,  which  I  would  gene- 
characterize  as  the  **  Pathetic  falhicy." 
6.  Now  we  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  this  fallacy  aa 
iminently  a  character  of  poetical  description,  and  the  temper  of 
Ikmd  in  which  we  allow  it,  as  one  eminently  poetical,  because 

•  Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  quoted  by  Mias  ililtotd  m'Vya:  ■S««5\ftR.'Ctf«a 
itcmry  Life. 
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pftMionate.     Bat,  I  believe,  if  we  look  well  into  the  matteri  tbt 
wo  shtdl  t]nd  the  groateat  poots  do  not  often  admit  tliia  kind  d 
falseness, — that  it  is  only  the  second  order  of  poots  who  mud 
delight  in  it* 

Thus,  when  Dante  describes  tlio  spirits  falling  from  the  bunk 
of  Acheron  '*  as  dead  leaves  flutter  from  a  bough,"  he  given  tb^ 
most  perfect  image  possible  of  their  utter  lightness,  feebleness^ 
pasaivoncssr  and  scattering  agony  of  despair,  without,  however, 
for  an  instant  losing  his  own  clear  perception  that  ike^  an 
fiouls,  and  /hose  are  leaves  :  bo  makes  no  confusion  of  one  with 
the  other.     But  when  Coleridge  speaks  of 

"  Tlie  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 
That  diDce^  as  oflea  »s  dunce  it  can," 

he  has  a  morbid,  that  is  to  say,  a  so  far  false,  idea  about  thi 
leaf :  ho  fancies  a  lifo  in  it,  and  will,  which  there  are  not;  co 

*  I  admit  two  orders  of  poet£.  Init  do  tJiird  ;  and  by  these  two  oiUeis 
mean  the  Creative  (ShakHpere,  TTomer,  Dante),  and  Reflective  or  Percep 
live  (Wortlaworth,  Keats.  Tennyaon).  But  both  of  these  must  bi-jirn-nt 
in  their  range,  though  their  range  U  different ;  and  with  poetry  second- 
in  ?f/<j/f/y  no  uui*  uughl  to  be  lit  [owed  to  trouble  nuuikind.  There  is  qiut 
enough  of  the  best. — much  more  than  wo  can  ever  read  or  enjoy  inrt 
length  of  a  life  ;  nnd  it  is  a  litend  wrong  or  sin  in  any  person  to  encamb 
us  Tvith  Inferior  work.  1  have  no  patience  with  ai>ologies  made  by  yom 
pseudo-poets,  "  tbut  they  Ijelievo  tberu  ia  «/w«i  good  in  what  they  bav 
written  :  that  ibey  hope  to  do  belter  in  time,"  etc,  Sotne  good  !  If  tlierei 
not  aU  good,  there  h  no  good.  If  they  ever  hope  to  do  better,  why  do  lb*; 
trouble  U8  now?  Let  thorn  rather  con ra;^oously  bum  all  they  have  di" 
and  wait  for  the  belter  dayp.  There  are  few  men,  ordinarily  edm-jUed, 
in  momenLs  of  strong  feelin;;  could  not  strike  out  a  pt>ctioal  thouarlit, 
aftcrwartls  polish  it  so  as  to  be  pre*' en  table.  But  men  of  sense  know  tjetM 
than  80  to  wnste  llieir  time  ;  and  tliowu  wiio  siueerely  love  jKfetrj*.  know 
Umch  of  the  ma^ler'ss  hiinil  on  the  ohordrt  too  well  to  fumble  among  the 
after  him.  Nay,  more  than  this  ;  all  inferior  poetrj'  is  an  injury  to  t 
giiod,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  away  the  freshness  of  rhymes,  l>luudcrs 
and  gives  a  wretched  commonalty  to  good  tlioughls  ;  and,  in  gcoflp 
adds  to  the  weight  of  hmnaii  weariness  in  a  most  woful  and  culpable 
ner.  There  are  few  thoughts  likely  to  come  across  ordinary  men.  wbi 
have  not  already  Iwen  expressed  by  groiter  men  In  tlie  best  poasiblowV' 
avii  it  is  a  wiser,  more  generous,  more  noble  thing  to  remember  iind  pni"! 

nut  the  perfect  words.  Inanlo  \u\euV  vQottit  vi\w*,,N4'witewith  to  cneuail)rt 

temporarily  the  world. 
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inses its  poworlessness  with  choice,  its  fading  death  with  merri- 
mcnt,  and  the  wind  that  shakes  it  with  music.  Here,  however, 
thero  is  some  boauty,  even  iu  the  morbid  passage  ;  bnt  take 
no  instanco  in  Lloinor  ami  Pupu.  Without  tlie  knowledge  of 
ITlvsiios,  Eipenor,  liis  youngest  follower,  hiia  fallon  from  an 
upper  chamber  in  the  Circean  palace,  and  iias  been  loft  dead, 
unmissed  by  his  leader,  or  companions,  in  the  haste  of  their 
dcjiortarc.  T]»cy  cross  the  sea  to  the  Cimmerian  land  ;  and 
riyases  summons  the  shades  from  Tartarus.  The  first  which 
ftppc&rs  is  that  of  the  lost  Elpenor.  Ulysses,  amazod,  and  in 
exactly  the  spirit  of  bitter  and  terrified  lightness  winch  is  seen 
inllamlet,*  addresses  the  spirit  with  the  simple,  startled  words  : — 

"Elpenor?  How  earnest  thou  ooder  tbo  BUadowy  darkness?  Hast 
thou  come  faster  on  foot  tliun  I  in  my  bluuk  ship  7" 

"Which  Pope  renders  thus  : — 

"  O,  Bay,  what  anirry  power  Klp<mor  Icail 
To  glide  iu  shades,  and  wander  with  the  dead  7 
Bow  could  thy  soul,  by  reuluis  and  scsis  disjoined, 
OuUly  liie  niinblo  sail,  and  leave  llie  lajj^^iug  wind?" 

fiincorely  hope  the  reader  finds  no  pleasure  here,  either  in 
nimbleness  of  the  sail,  or  the  laziness  of  the  wind  !  And 
^et  how  is  it  that  these  conceits  are  so  painful  now,  when  they 
uve  been  pleasant  to  ns  in  the  other  inst4inces  ? 

§  7.  For  a  very  simple  reason.  Thny  are  not  npafhcfio  fal- 
tcy  at  all,  for  they  are  put  into  the  month  of  the  wrong  passion 
-a  passion  which  never  could  poRsihly  have  spoken  them— 
igonized  curiosity.  Ulysses  wants  to  know  the  facts  of  the  mat- 
fir  ;  and  the  very  last  thing  his  mind  could  do  at  the  moment 
ifoold  bo  to  pause,  or  suggest  in  any  wise  what  was  noi  a  fact. 
The  delay  in  the  llrst  three  lines,  and  conceit  in  the  last,  jar 
Ipon  us  iustiintly,  like  the  most  frightful  discord  in  mnsio.  No 
loot  of  true  imaginative  power  could  possibly  have  written  the 
•ssage.  It  is  worth  while  comparing  the  way  a  similar  ques- 
ito  is  put  by  the  exquisite  sincerity  of  Keats  : — 
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Thus,  with  half-flhut,  suffused  eyes,  be  stood  ; 
"While  from  beneath  some  cumb'roiis  l)uii;3^h5  hard  by, 
WiUi  solemu  step,  au  awful  goddoss  came. 
And  tht're  was  purport  in  her  looks  for  him, 
"Wliirh  lie  with  twi^jer  guess  be^an  to  read  ; 
Perplexird  the  while,  melodiously  he  said, 
'  JI&w  eam'st  thou  ojxr  Otc  unfottted  9ea  f  '  " 

Tliorefore,  we  see  that  the  spirit  of  tmth  nnist  guide  as  in 
some  sort,  even  in  onr  enjoyment  of  fallacy.  Coleridge's  fallacy 
has  no  discord  in  it,  but  Pope's  has  set  our  teetli  on  edge. 
Without,  farther  ciuestioning,  I  w*ill  endeavor  to  state  the  main 
bearings  of  this  matter. 

§  8.  The  temjierament  which  admits  the  pathetic  fallacy, 
as  I  said  above,  that  of  a  mind  and  body  in  some  sort  too  weak^ 
to  deal  fully  witfi  wliafc  is  before  them  or  upon  them  :  borne 
away,  or  over-clouded,  or  over-dazzled  by  emotion  ;  and  it  is  a 
more  or  less  noble  state,  according  to  the  force  of  the  emotioi 
wliich  has  induced  it.     For  it  is  no  credit  to  a  man  that  he  is 
not  morbid  or  inaccurate  in  his  perceptions,  when  he  has  no 
strength  of  feeling  to  wurp  them  ;  and  it  is  in  general  a  sign  of 
higher  capacity  and  stand  in  the  ranks  of  being,  that  the  emo- 
tions should  be  strong  enough  to  vanquish,  partly,  the  int,ollect, 
and  make  it  believe  what  they  chooso.     But  it  is  still  a  grander 
condition  when  the  intellect  also  rises,  till  it  is  strong  enough 
to  assert  its  rule  against,  or  together  with,  the  utmost  efforts  of 
the  passions  \  and  the  whole  man  stands  in  an  iron  glow,  white^ 
hot,  perhaps,  but  still  strong,    and  in  no  wise  evaporating;] 
even  if  he  melts,  losing  none  of  his  weight. 

So,  then,  wo  have  the  three  ranks  :  the  man  who  perceives  | 
rightly,  because  he  docs  not  feel,  and  to  whom  the  primrose  is 
very  accurately  tlie  primrose,  because  he  does  not  love  it.    Then, 
secondly,  the  man   who  perceives  wrongly,   because  he   feels,^! 
and  to  whom  the  primrose  is  anything  else  than  a  primrose :  a^ 
etar,  or  a  sun,  or  a  fairy's  shield,  or  a  forsaken  maiden.     And 
thoii,  lastly,  there  is  the  man  who   perceives  rightly  in   spite, 
of  his  feelings,  and  to  whom  the  primrose   is  for  ever  nothing^ 
else  than  itself— a  little  flower,  apprehended  in  the  very  plain] 
and  Jenfv  fact  of  it,  whatever  and  how  many  soever  the  associii- 
tions  iiud  pstssiona  may  be,  thul  crowd  around  it.     And,  in 
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Hkml,  these  threo  classes  may  be  rated  in  comparative  order, 
astlm  men  who  are  not;  poets  at  all,  and  the  poets  of  the  second 
order^  and  the  poets  of  the  first ;  only  however  great  a  man  may 
he.  there  are  always  some  subjects  wliich  ought  to  throw  him 
off  hia  balance  ;  some,  hy  which  his  poor  hnman  capacity  of 
thought  should  be  conquered,  and  brought  into  the  inaccurate 
and  vague  state  of  perception,  so  that  the  language  of  the  high- 
est inspiration  becomes  broken,  obscure,  and  wild  in  nielaplior, 
mbhng  that  of  the  weaker  man,  overborne  by  weaker  things. 

9.  And  thus,  in  full,  there  are  four  classes  :  the  men  who 
nothing,  and  therefore  see  truly ;  the  men  who  feel  strong- 
ink  weakly,  and  see  untruly  (second  order  of  poets) ;  the 
who  feel  strongly,  think   strongly,  and    see  truly  (first 

of  poet^!)  ;  and  the  men  who,  strong  jis  liuman  creatures 

be,  are  yet  submitted  to  influonces  stronger  than  they,  and 

a  sort  untruly,  because  what  they  see  is  inconceivably 

them.  This  last  is  the  usual  condition  of  prophetic  in- 
>tion. 

10,  I  separate  these  classes,  in  order  that  tlieir  character 
be  clearly  understood  ;  but  of  course  thoy  are  nnited  each 
e  other  by  imperceptible  transitions,  and  the  same  mind, 

ording  to  the  iniluences  to  which  it  is  subjected,  passes  at 

went  times  into  the  various  states.     Still,  the  difference  bc- 

the  great  and  loss  man  is,  on  the  whole,  chiefly  in  thia 

t  of  aJterabiUly.     That  is  to  say,  the  one  knows  too  much, 

•nd  perceives  and  feels  too  much  of  the  past  and  future,  and  of 

all  things  beside  and  around  that  which  imracdlately  affccta 

im,  to  be  in  any  wise  shaken  by  it.     His  mind  is  made  up  ; 

is  thoughts  have  an  accustomed  current;  his  ways  arc  stead- 

;  it  is  not  this  or  that  new  sight  which  will  at  once  unbal- 

ce  him.     He  is  tender  to  imprcsaiou  at  the  surface,  like  a 

k  with  deep  moss  upon  it ;  but  thcro  is  too  much  mass  of 

im  to  be  moved.     The  smaller  inim,  with  the  same  degree  of 

nsibility,  is  at  onco  carried  off  his  feet ;  he  wants  to  do  some- 

ing  he  did  not  want  to  do  before  ;  he  views  all  the  universe 

a  new  light  through  his  t^ars  ;  he  is  gay  or  enthnsiastic,  mcl- 

choly  or  passionate,  as  things  come  and  go  to  him.     Thero- 

re  the  high  creative  poet  might  even,  be  t\io\x^\vt,  \^  «»  ^^*ji.\. 

t,  impassive  (as  shallow  people  think  Dau^ft  ftVcftt\x^'iwS^\'^ 
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indeed  all  feelinga  to  the  full,  but  having  a  great  centre  of 
refieetiou  aud  knowledge  in  which  he  standa  Bereue,  and  watches 
the  feeling,  as  it  were,  from  far  oil. 

Danlo,  in  his  most  intense  niooda,  has  entire  command  of 
himself,  and  vnu  look  around  calmly,  at  all  moments,  for  the 
image  or  the  word  that  will  lM.»8fc  tell  what  lie  sees  to  the  upper 
or  lower  world.  But  Keata  and  Tennyson,  and  tlie  poets  of  the 
eecond  urder,  are  generally  themselves  subdued  by  the  feelinga 
under  which  they  write,  or,  at  least,  write  as  choosing  to  be  bo, 
and  therefore  admit  certain  expressions  and  modes  of  thought 
which  are  in  some  sort  diseased  or  false, 

§  11.  Now  so  long  jis  we  see  that  thoffieUuff  is  true,  we  par- 
don, or  are  oven  pleased  by,  the  confessed  fallacy  of  sight  which 
it  induces  :  we  arc  pleased,  for  instance,  with  those  lines  of 
Kingsley's,  above  quoted,  not  iHJcause  they  fallaciously  describe 
foam,  but  because  they  faithfully  describe  sorrow.  But  the 
moment  the  mind  of  the  speaker  becomes  cold,  that  moment 
every  such  expression  becomes  untrue,  as  being  for  ever  nntme 
in  tlio  external  facts.  And  there  is  no  greater  baseness  in  liter- 
ature than  the  habit  of  using  these  mettiphorical  expressions  in 
cool  blood.  An  inspired  writer,  in  full  impetuosity  of  passion, 
may  speak  wisely  and  truly  of  *'  raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foam- 
ing out  their  own  shame  ;"  but  it  is  only  the  basest  writer  who 
cannot  speak  of  the  sea  without  talking  of  "  raging  waves," 
**  reraorsek'sa  floods/'  "ravenous  billows,"  &c.;  and  it  is  on© 
of  the  signs  of  the  liighcst  power  in  a  writer  to  cheok  all  such 
habits  of  thought,  and  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  tho  pure 
fact,  out  of  which  if  any  feeling  comes  to  him  or  his  reader,  he 
knows  it  must  be  a  true  one. 

To  keep  to  the  waves,  I  forget  who  ife  is  who  represents  a 
man  in  despair,  desiring  that  his  body  may  be  cast  into  the  sea, 

"  TF7//»iM  rJianffing  fnaund,  and  foam  Otat  pajoed  ait>ay. 
Might  mock  the  eye  that  questioned  where  I  lay." 

Observe,  there  is  not  a  single  false,  or  oven  overcharged,  ex- 
pression.    "Hound  "of  the  sea  wave  is  perfectly  simple  and 
true  ;  **  changing"  is  as  familiar  as  may  bo  ;  "  foam  that  passed 
awa/, "  fitrictly  literal ;  and  the  whole  lino  descriptive  of  the 
reality  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  ^\\\c\v  1  V\i':j^  ^ci\,mv^  <itKer 
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Toree,  in  the  range  of  poetry.,  that  altogether  equals.  For  most 
people  have  not  inlistinct  idea  of  the  chimsinoss  and  massive- 
ness  of  a  largo  wave.  The  word  '*  wave"  is  uftcd  too  ponerally 
of  ripples  aud  breakers,  and  tendings  in  light  drapery  or  grass  : 
jl  does  not  by  itself  convey  a  perfect  imiigc.  But  tlie  word 
"mouud  "  k  heavy,  large,  dark,  definite  ;  th«ro  is  no  mistaking 
tliekind  of  wave  meant,  nor  missing  the  sight  of  it.  Then  the 
larm  *'  changing"  has  a  pccnliar  force  also.  Most  people  think 
of  waves  as  rising  and  falling.  But  if  they  look  at  the  Bca  C4»rc- 
ftiUy,  they  will  ])erceive  that  the  ■waves  do  not  rise  and  fall. 
Tbey  change.  Change  both  place  and  form,  but  they  do  not 
bn ;  one  wave  goes  on,  and  on,  and  still  on  ;  now  lower,  now 
er,  now  tossing  it^  niano  like  a  horse,  now  building  itself 
icr  like  a  wall,  now  shaking,  now  steady,  but  still  the  same 
till  at  last  it  seems  struck  by  something,  and  changes,  one 
not  how, — becomes  another  wave, 
le  close  of  the  lino  insists  on  this  irafige,  and  paints  it  still 
perfectly, — **foam  that  passed  away."  Not  mcruly  mclt- 
diaappearing,  but  passing  on,  out  of  sight,  on  the  career  of 
Vave.  Then,  having  put  the  absolute  ocean  fact  as 'far  aa 
Iwiaay  before  our  eyes,  the  poet  le»vcs  us  to  feel  about  it  as  we 
ttfty,  and  to  trace  for  ourselves  the  opposite  fact, — the  image  of 
the  green  moiinda  that  do  not  change,  aud  the  white  and  writ- 
ten stones  that  do  not  pass  away  ;  and  thence  to  follow  out 
abo  the  associated  images  of  the  ciilra  life  with  the  qnict  grave, 
the  despairing  life  with  the  fading  foam  :— 

'*  Let  no  man  move  his  l>oues." 
for  Samaria,  bvr  king  is  cut  off  Uko  the  foam  upon  the  water." 

ufc  nothing  of  this  is  actually  told  or  pointed  out,  and  the 
siona,  as  they  st^md,  are  perfectly  severe  and   accurate, 
utterly  uninfluenced  by  the    iirmly  governed   emotion   of  the 
ter.     Even  the  word  "  mock"  is  hardly  an  exception,  ad  it 
ly  fAand  merely  for  "deceive"  or  *' defeat,"  without  imply- 
g  any  impei-sonat.ion  of  tlie  waves. 
§  12.  It  may  bo  well,  perhaps,  to  give  one  or  two  more  in- 
ncoB  to  show  the  ]jcculiar  dignity  possessed  by  all  passages 
fhioh  thus  limit  their  expression  to  the  pure  luct,  au^\fe*jk.N*i  ^Jftss 
to  gather  whtU  he  can  from  it.     HcYC  \a  %  w^'w^iV^  owi 
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from  the  Iliad.     Helen,  looking  from  the  Soasui  gaio  of  Tro^H 
orer  the  Orcoiun  host,  and   telling  Priam  the  names  of  its  cap 
tttiilS,  mys  at  laitt  : — 

"  I  fivv  ull  tlm  other  dork-eyed  Groekfl  ;  but  two  I  csaaot 
ftmJ  Palliii, — vrbom  oue  mother  bore  wilb  mc.    Have  ibcy  not  fc 
from  fair  LacctUumoi^  or  huve  Ibcy  iudt'cd  ovoio  in  Ifaeir 
ilii|m.  but  nuw  will  uot  eater  into  the  battle  of  men,  feanng  the  diame  aad 
the  Bcurn  tUul  i»  ia  mc  ?" 

Then  Homer  : — 

.   **  So  uhe  »iiokc.    Btit  tbem,  abx^dy,  the  lifo-giviog  earth 
tborc  in  Luccdecraou.  iu  tbo  dear  fatherland." 

Note,  bore,  tho  high  poetical  truth  carried  to  the  extreme, 
Tho  ]>oot  lias  to  speak  of  the  earth  in  sadness,  bat  he  will  uot 
let  that  siulnosB   affect  or  change  his  thoughts  of  it.     No 
tliough  Castor  and   Pollux  he  dead,  yet  the  earth  is  oar  mothei 
t»till.  fruitful,  life-giving.     These  are  the  facta  of  the  thing. 
Bou  nothing  cUo  than  these.     Make  what  you  will  of  them. 

g  13.  Take  another  very  notable  instance  from  Casimir  do  la 
Vignn'B  terrible  ballad,  *'  La  Toilette  de  Constance."  I  mus( 
(pioUi  a  few  lines  out  of  it  here  and  there,  to  enable  the  readei 
who  has  nob  the  book  by  him^  to  understand  its  close. 

*'  Vito,  Aniin.  vlte  ;  ou  miroir 

Phw  TiU?,  Anna.    L'hcure  a'aranoe, 
Et  je  vais  nil  bnl  it  eoir 
Chez  ramUtssulcur  do  France. 

T  pcnscz  Tous,  lis  sont  fant^,  ces  nccuds,  • 

lis  sont  d'hier,  roon  ])ic\i,  c4.)mmo  tout  passe  I 
Que  du  ri'seaii  qui  n^tient  mus  uhevcux 

Jjies  glands  d'ozur  rviomlwnl  avcc  gnScc. 
Plus  haul !    Phis  has  !    Vous  ae  comprenez  rieu  ! 

Que  sur  mou  front  ce  saphir  eiincelle  : 
Vous  mc  pique/..  mal-adrt»Ue.    Ah.  c'est  bien, 

Bicn, — ch^^o  Auuu  !    Je  I'nimc,  je  suis  belle. 

Celoi  qu'en  vnin  je  roudmU  oublier 

(Anna,  ma  n>h«»)  il  y  s(»m.  j'esi^&re. 
(Ab,  fl.  proranc.  csl-ce  14  mou  coHicar? 

Quoi  F  ce5  gcuin?  d'or  benils  par  Ic  Saint  F^ !) 
n  T  sera ;  Dluu.  s'il  prcssait  ma  mala 

En  y  ponsant,  A  peine  jo  ruapirv : 
P^rc  Auschno  doll  rn'mwcudtt  Otetaaux, 
Comment  feraV-jc,  A.nn&.vo^^^o"^^'^*^**^ 
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Vile  tin  coup  d'oeil  nu  mirotr, 

Le  demior. J'ai  I'&flsiirance 

Qu'ou  vji  m*iidorer  co.  soir 

Chez  Tambassadeur  de  France. 

PrSs  du  foyer,  Cotistauue  8'adniiruit. 

DIeu  !  sur  sa  robe  il  voIg  une  t'ltincelle  ! 
Au  feu.    Courez  ;  Quand  I'espoir  rcoirrait 

Tout  pordrc  ainsi  I    Quoi !    Mourir, — ct  si  belle  I 
liTiorriblc  fcii  rongc  uvcc  volupUJ 

Ses  bras,  son  stin,  ct  rentoure,  et  s'elive, 
^  s&ns  piLie  devoro  sa  buatile, 

Bea  dixhoit  ans,  liulas,  et  son  doux  T&ve  1 

Adieu,  bair  plaisir,  amour  I 

Ou  dlsait,  Puuvre  CiBustuDCC  I 
Et  on  datiKait,  jusqu'au  jo»r, 

Chez  I'ombasaiidcur  de  France." 

Yes,  that  is  tlie  fact  of  \L     Right  or  wrong,  the  poet  docs 

not  say.  Wliat  you  may  tlunk  about  it,  he  does  not  know.  lie 
has  nothing  to  do  with  iliat.  There  lie  tlie  asliea  of  tho  dead 
girl  in  her  chamber.  There  they  danced,  till  the  morning,  at 
the  Ambassador's  of  Franco.     Afake  wliat  yoii  will  of  it. 

If  tho  reader  will  look  through  the  ballad,  of  which  I  have 
quoted  only  about  the  third  part,  he  will  find  that  there  is  not, 
from  bcginiiiug  to  end  of  it,  a  single  poetical  (so  called)  expres- 
sion, except  in  one  stanza.  The  girl  s[>eaks  as  simple  prose  as 
may  be  ;  there  ia  not  a  word  aho  would  not  have  actually  used 
as  she  was  dressing.  The  poet  stands  by,  impassive  as  a  statue, 
recording  her  words  just  as  they  come.  At  last  the  doom  seizes 
her,  and  in  tho  very  presence  of  death,  for  an  instant,  his  own 
emotions  conquer  him.  He  records  no  longer  the  facta  only, 
hut  the  facts  as  they  seem  to  him.  Tho  fire  gnaws  with  volup' 
tuousnesfi — without  pity.  It  is  soon  past.  The  fate  is  fixed  for 
ever  ;  and  he  retires  into  his  pale  and  crystalliue  atmosphere 
of  truth.     He  closes  all  with  tho  calm  voracity, 

"  They  said,  '  Poor  Constance  I  *  " 

§  14.  Now  in  this  there  is  tho  exact  type  of  the  consummate 
poetical  temperament.  For,  be  it  clearly  and  constantly  re- 
membered, that  the  greatness  of  a  poet  depeiviVa  w^oxi.  \X\»i  ^.-^^ 
Saculties,  acuteness  of  foeliug,  and  commaivd  ol  \t..     K. 
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great,  first  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his  passion,  Aod 
tlipn,  that  Btreugth  bt'iug  grantoi!,  in  proportion  to  hia  goveni- 
nient  of  it  ;  Uierc  bt'iug,  however,  always  u  point  beyond  which 
it  would  b(]  inhamua  and  monstrous  if  he  pushed  tliis  govern- 
meut,  and,  therefore,  a  point  at  which  all  feverish  and  vrild 
fancy  becomes  just  and  true.  Thus  the  destruction  of  the  kinj 
dom  of  Ajisyria  cannot  be  contemplated  firmly  by  a  prophet 
IbtucL  The  foot  is  too  great,  too  wonderful  It  overthi 
him,  clashes  him  into  a  confused  element  of  dreams.  All 
world  is,  to  his  stunned  thouglit,  full  of  strange  voices. 
the  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thoe,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  sai 
'  Since  thou  art  gone  down  to  the  grave,  no  feller  is  come 
against  us.'  *'  So,  still  more,  the  thought  of  the  presence 
Deity  cannot  he  borne  without  this  grwit  astonishment, 
monntaina  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into 
ing,  and  all  the  treea  of  tlie  tields  shall  clap  their  liands.-' 

§  15.  But  by  how  much  this  feeling  is  noble  when  it  ieji 
fied  by  the  strength  of  its  cause,  by  so  much  it  is  ignoble  irl 
there  ia  not  cause  enough  for  it ;  and  l>6yond  all  other  ignol 
ness  is  the  mere  affectation  of  it,  in  hardness  of  heart 
bad  writing  may  almost  always,  as  above  noticed,  be 
its  adoption  of  these  fanciful  metaphorical  expressions,  ass 
of  current  coin  ;  yet  there  is  even  a  worse,  at  least  a  more 
ful,  condition  of  writing  than  this,  in  wliich  such  exprpssi 
are  not  ignoruntly  and  fcelinglessly  caught  np,  but,  by 
master,  skilful  in  handling,  yet  insincere,  deliberately  wroi 
out  with  chill  and  studied  fancy;  as  if  we  should  try  to 
an  old  lava  stream  look  red-hot  again,  by  covering  it  with 
leaves,  or  white-hot,  with  hoar-fi-ost 

When  Young  is  lost  in  veneration,  as  he  dwells  on  tho 
actor  of  a  truly  good  and  holy  man,  he  peraiita  himself  fof 
moment  to  bo  overborne  by  the  feeling  so  far  as  to  exclnim— 

"  Where  Rhall  I  find  him  ?  angels,  tell  me  wbere. 
You  luiow  IiSm  ;  ho  Is  near  you  ;  point  him  oat. 
Shall  1  gee  glories  hcominj^  from  his  brow. 
Or  tnice  his  footstupa  by  Uie  rising  llowers  V 

This  emotion  Vvaa  a  \*ot\\vj  c»Mi9fc,«aftL\a\,\M]Latraoftndiij 
But  now  hear  tko  co\iA\eax\^V<yijc%as  'Wi-a.^^\!waK'^ 
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"  Where'er  you  walk,  cool  gales  shall  fan  the  gtade  1 
TreeH,  wher**  yoti  Kit,  ulmll  crowd  Into  u  Hhade  ; 
Your  pniise  the  birds  shall  cimnt  in  everj*  groTC, 
And  -winds  shall  waft  it  to  thp  jmwers  ftbove. 
Bui  would  j"ou  sing,  and  rival  Orpheus'  strain. 
The  wondering  forests  soon  should  danee  agnin  ; 
The  moving  mountains  hear  the  powerful  call, 
And  heatUon^  sta'ams  hang,  liuteuiu^,  in  their  fall** 

This  is  not,  nor  could  ifc  for  a  moment  be  mistaken  for,  the 
langaago  of  passion.  It  is  simple  falsehood,  uttered  by  hypoc- 
risy ;  definite  absurdity,  rooted  in  affectation,  and  coldly  as- 
serted in  tlie  teeth  of  nature  and  fact.  Passion  will  indeed  go 
far  in  deceiving  itself ;  but  it  must  be  a  strong  passion,  not  the 
simple  wish  of  a  lover  to  tempt  his  mistress  to  sing.  Compare  a 
very  closely  parallel  passage  in  Wordsworth,  in  which  the  lover 
ha$  lost  his  mistress  : 

"  Throe  years  had  Barbara  in  her  grave  been  laid. 
When  thus  his  moan  he  made  : — 

*  Oil,  move,  thou  cottage,  from  behind  yon  oalc. 
Or  let  the  ancient  tnw  uprooted  lie, 
That  iu  some  oUior  way  yon  smoke 
M(\y  mount  into  the  sIq'. 

If  still  behind  yon  pine  tree's  ragged  bough, 

Heftdlong,  tho  wuterfnil  must  come, 

Oh,  let  it,  then,  be  dumb — 
Be  aoytlxing,  sweet  stream,  but  thai  which  thou  art  now. ' " 

Ilere  is  a  cottage  to  be  moved,  if  not  a  mountain,  and  a 
water-fall  to  be  silent,  if  it  ig  not  to  hang  listening  ;  but  with 
what  different  relation  to  the  mind  that  contemplates  them  ! 
Here,  in  the  extremity  of  its  agony,  the  soul  cries  out  wildly  for 
relief,  which  at  the  same  moment  it  partly  knows  to  bo  inipos- 
Bible,  but  partly  believes  possible,  in  a  vague  impression  that  a 
miracle  might  be  wrought  to  give  relief  even  to  a  leas  sore  dis- 
tress,— that  natiire  is  kind,  and  God  is  kind,  and  that  grief  is 
strong  ;  it  knows  not  well  what  is  possible  to  audi  grief.  To 
silence  a  stream,  to  move  a  cottage  wall, — one  might' think  it 
could  do  as  much  as  that  ! 

§  16.   I  believe  these  instances  are  enough  io  \V\w?.\,T^*wi 
main  pohU  I  insist  upon  respecting  the  \iat\\eucls^^uG^ , — ■'' 
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SO  far  aa  it  ift  a  fallacy,  it  is  always  the  eign  of  a  morbid  state  of 
mind,  mid  comparatively  of  a  weak  one.  Even  in  the  most  in 
epirod  prupliet  it  is  a  sign  of  the  incapacity  of  his  human  sight 
ur  thouglit  to  bcur  what  has  been  revealed  to  it.  In  ordinary 
poetry,  if  it  is  found  in  tlie  thoughts  of  the  poet  liiriisclf,  it  is  at 
once  H  sign  of  his  bwlouging  to  the  inferior  school ;  if  in  the 
thoughU  of  the  characters  imagined  by  Ijim,  it  is  right  or  wrong 
according  to  the  genuineness  of  the  emotion  from  which,  it 
springs  ;  always,  however,  implying  necessiirily  aottie  degree  o 
weakness  in  the  character, 

Tako  two  most  exquisite  instances  from  master  hands.  The 
'cesy  of  Shenstone,  and  the  Ellen  of  Wordsworth,  have  both 
been  betrayed  and  deserted.  Jessy,  in  the  coarse  of  her  moat 
toucliing  complaint,  says  : 

"  If  Ibroiigh  the  giirden's  flowerj-  tribw  I  Btray, 

Wlicrc  bloom  tho  jiismiDcs  Uiui  could  once  allure, 
'  Hop(i  uol  to  find  dfliglu  in  iis.'  Uiey  say, 

'  For  we  are  spotless,  Jessy  ;  we  are  pure. '  " 

Compare  with  this  some  of  the  words  of  Ellen  : 

"  '  Ah,  why.'  said  EllcD,  sighing  to  herself. 
'  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  nnd  solemn  pledgo. 
And  njituro,  ihal  U  kind  in  womnn'a  brcjist. 
And  reason.  Ilmt  in  nuin  is  wisp  and  good. 
And  ft'ar  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  Judge, — 
Why  do  not  lliese  prevail  for  humiiu  life, 
To  keep  two  hearts  tngethcr.  that  beariuj 
Their  apringiirae  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 
Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
To  grant,  or  be  rereived  ;  T\hile  Ihat  poor  bird — 
O,  come  and  hear  him  ]   Thou  who  hnsl  to  me 
Been  faithless,  henr  him  ; — though  n  lowly  criMitnre, 
One  of  God's  simph'  children,  thai  ycl  kauw  not 
The  Univcrsttl  Pnncut.  how  he  sina^s  I 
As  if  hfi  wishetl  the  firmjiraent  of  heare-n 
Should  listen,  and  pive  bock  to  him  the  voice 
Of  his  triumphimt  L-onslancy  and  love. 
.    The  prvclunmtioQ  that  hu  tnakes,  bow  far 
His  ditrkuess  dolh  truisccod  our  fickle  light* " 

The  pertcctwn  of  both  these  passjijjcs.  as  far  as  regards  trni 
tenderness  of  imaginat'iou  \u  x\vc  t^^  \«:\^\%  «j\>\ft  Kvusa^ 
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perable.     But,  of  the  two  characters  imagined,  Jessy  is  weaker 
than  Ellen,  exactly  in  so  far  as  something  appears  to  her  to  be 
in  natnre  Avhich  is  not.     The  Uowers  do  not  really  reproach  her. 
God  meant  them  to  comfort  her,  not  to  taunt  her  ;  they  would  , 
do  so  if  she  saw  them  rightly.  fl[ 

Ellon,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  above  the  slightest  erring" 
emotion.  There  is  not  the  barest  film  of  fallacy  in  all  her 
thoughts.  She  reasons  as  calmly  as  if  she  did  not  feci.  And, 
altliough  the  singing  of  the  bird  suggests  to  her  tlic  idea  of  its 
desiring  to  be  heard  in  heaven,  she  does  not  for  an  instant 
admit  any  veracity  in  the  thought.  "  Aa  if,"  she  says, — "I 
know  ho  means  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  it  does  verily  seem 
as  if."  The  reader  will  find,  by  examining  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  that  Ellen's  cliaracter  is  throughout  consistent  in  thi^H 
clear  though  passionate  strength.  ^| 

It  then  being,  I  hope,  now  made  clear  to  the  reader  in  all 
respects  that  the  pathetic  fallacy  is  powerful  only  so  far  as  it  is 
pathetic,  feeble  so  far  as  it  is  fallacious,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
dominion  of  Truth  is  entire,  over  this,  as  over  every  other 
natural  and  just  state  of  the  human  mind,  we  may  go  on  to  ths 
subject  for  the  dealing  with  which  this  prefatory  inquiry  became 
necessary  ;  and  why  necessary,  we  shall  see  forthwith.* 

*  I  cannot  ([iiit  this  Kuhjrrt  without  giving  two  more  iTistan(Vs,  both 
cxqnUite.  of  the  pailKHic  fallacy,  whioli  I  have  jit»t  come  upon,  in  Maude 

"  For  a  great  speculMioQ  had  faU'd ; 
And  ever  he  mutter'd  and  mndrlen'd,  and  r.ver  wnnn'd  with  despair  ; 
And  oat  he  wjvlk'd,  whtm  the  wind  like  a  broken  worldJing  wail'd, 
And  thcjit/ingffoldvf  the  ruin* dtcotxtlaiuUdtt/ce  thro*  the  €iir.*' 

"  TJiere  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
37«  rtd  roM  tf-wji,  '  She  i*  nmr,  gjtc  it  near/' 

And  f?w  white  ro9f.  tw*/«,  '  She  is  l<ite.  * 
Thf  Inrhpur  listens,  '  /  hear^  Ih^ar/' 

And  the  ISffwhiapen,  '  IwaxL*  " 


CLASSICAL  LANDSOArE. 

1.  My  reason  for  asking  the  reader  to  give  so  much  of  his 
time  to  the  examination  of  the  pathetic  fallacy  was,  that, 
rhother  in  literature  or  in  art,  he  will  find  it  eminently  charac- 
ristic  of  the  modern  mind  ;  and  in  the  landscape,  whether  of 
Hteratnre  or  ait,  he  will  also  find  the  modem  painter  endeavoring 
to  express  something  which  lie,  as  a  living  creature,  imagines  in 
the  lifeless  object,  while  the  classical  and  mediieval  painters  were 
content  with  expressing  the  uninmginary  and  actual  qualities  of 
the  object  itself.  It  will  bo  observed  that,  according  fci  tho 
principle  stated  long  ago,  I  use  the  words  painter  and  poet  quite 
indifferently,  including  in  our  inquiry  the  landscape  of  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  that  of  painting  ;  and  this  the  more  because  the 
spirit  of  classical  landscape  has  hardly  been  expressed  In  any 
other  way  than  by  words. 

g  2.  Taking,  therefore,  this  wide  field,  it  is  surely  a  very 
notable  circum?tance,  to  begin  with,  that  this  pathetic  fallacy  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  modern  painting.  For  instance, 
Keats,  describing  a  wave,  breaking,  out  at  sea,  says  of  it — 


*'  Down  whose  green  back  the  ahort-Ured  foam,  all  hoar. 
Bursts  gradual,  with  a  wayward  iodolcuce." 


That  is  quite  perfect,  as  an  example  of  the  modem  manner 
The  idea  of  the  pccnliar  action  with  which  foam  rolls  down  a 
long,  large  wave  could  not  have  been  given  by  any  other  words 
so  well  as  by  this  "wayward  indolence,"  But  Homer  would 
never  have  written,  never  thought  of,  such  words.  Ho  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  fact  that  llie 
ware,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  do  what  it  might, 
Wda  still  nothing  else  than  Ba\t  YiaX^t  -,  lia^NXsaX  fesM^is.\ftt  ^wuld 
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Tiot  be  either  wayward  or  indolent  He  will  call  the  waves; 
**  over-roofod,"  "  fuU-cliarged,"  "  monstrous,"  *'  compact 
black,"  "dark-clear."  *' violet-oolored,''  **  wine-colored,"  and 
BO  on.  But  every  one  of  Lht?8c  epithets  is.  deseriptivo  of  piiro 
physical  nature.  **  Over-roofed  "  is  the  term  he  invariahly  nsea 
of  anything — rock,  house,  or  wave — that  nods  over  at  the  brow  ; 
the  other  tenns  need  no  explanation  ;  they  are  as  accurate  and 
intense  in  truth  a.s  Avords  can  bo,  hut  they  never  show  the 
alightest  feeling  of  anything  animated  in  the  ocean.  Black  or 
clear,  monstrous  or  violet-colored,  cold  salt  wat«r  it  ia  always, 
and  nothing  Init  that, 

§  3.  "  Well,  but  the  modern  writer,  by  his  admission  of  tho 
tinge  of  fallacy,  has  given  an  idea  of  something  in  the  action  of 
the  wave  which  Homer  could  not,  and  surely,  therefore,  baa 
made  a  step  in  iidvanee  ?  Also  tliere  appears  to  be  a  degree  of 
sympathy  and  feeling  in  the  one  writer,  which  there  ia  not  in 
the  other  ;  and  as  it  has  been  received  for  a  first  principle  that 
WTiters  are  great  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  their  feelings, 
and  Uomer  seems  to  have  no  feelings  abont  the  sea  but  that  it 
is  black  and  deep,  sorely  in  this  respect  also  tho  modern  writer 
is  the  greater?" 

Stay  a  moment.  Homer  had  some  feeling  about  the  sea  ;  a 
faith  in  the  animation  of  it  much  stronger  than  Kcats's,  But 
all  this  sense  of  something*  living  in  it,  he  separates  in  his 
mind  into  a  greiit  abstract  image  of  a  Sea  Power.  He  never 
sayB  the  waves  rage,  or  the  waves  are  idle.  But  he  says  there  ia 
somewhat  in,  and  greater  than,  tho  waves,  which  rages,  and  ia 
idle,  and  thai  he  calls  a  god. 

§4.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  enough  endeavor  to  enter  into 
what  a  Greek's  real  notion  of  a  god  was.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  iho  modern  mockeries  of  the  classical  religion,  so  accustomed 
to  hear  and  see  the  Greek  gods  introduced  as  living  personages, 
or  invoked  for  help,  by  men  who  believe  neither  in  them  nor  in 
any  other  gods,  that  wo  seem  to  have  infected  the  Greek  ages 
themselves  with  tho  breath,  and  dimmed  them  ■H'ith  the  shade, 
of  onr  hx^Dcrisy  :  and  are  apt  to  think  that  Homer,  as  we  knovf . 
that  Pope,  was  merely  an  ingenious  fabulist ;  nay,  more  thanj 
this,  that  all  tho  nations  of  post  timo  ^eto  m^c\\\o^v% l^j^iNiJws.N 
p}so,  to  whom  tbo  umxQTse  was  a  lyricaA  ArMua*,  a.uftL  V3 '«'' 
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whiitsocTcr  was  said  about  it  was  merely  a  witty  allegory,  or  a 
graceful  lie,  of  which  the  entire  upshot  and  consummation  was 
a  pretty  statue  in  the  middle  of  the  court,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
garden. 

This,  at  least,  is  one  of  our  forms  of  opinion  about  Greel 
faith  ;  not,  indeed,  possible  altogether  to  any  man  of  honesty 
ordinary  powera  of  thought ;  but  still  so  Tenomously  inherenj 
in  the  modem  philosophy  that  all  the  pure  lightning  of  Carlylo 
cannot  as  yet  quite  lium  it  out  of  any  of  us.     And  then,  side  be- 
side with  this  mere  infidel  folly,  stands  the  bitter  short^sightet^H 
noes  of  Puritanism,  holding  the  chissical  god  to  be  mther  simply 
an  idol, — a  block  of  stone  ignorantly,  though  sincerely,  worship- 
ped,— or  else  an  actual  diabolic  or  betraying  power,  usurping 
the  place  of  god. 

§5.  Both  these  Puritanical  estimates  of  Greek  deity  are  of 
course  to  some  extent  true.     The  corruption  of  classical  worshi 
is  barren  idolatry  ;  and  that  corruption  was  deepened,  and  vi 
ously  directed  to  their  own  purposes,  by  the  evil  angels, 
thia  was  neither  the  whole,  nor  the  principal  part,  of  Pagai 
worship.    Pallas  w»a  not,  in  the  pnre  Greek  mind,  merely  af 
powerful  piece  of  ivory  in  a  temple  at  Athens  ;  neither  was  the 
choice  of  Leonidas  between  the  alternatives  granted  him  by  the 
oracle,  of  personal  death,  or  ruin  to  his  country,  altogether 
work  of  the  Dcvirs  prompting. 

§  6.  What,  then,  was  actually  the  Greek  god  ?    In  what  waj 
were  these  two  ideas  of  human  form,  and  divine  power,  crodiblj 
iSQciated  in  the  ancient  heart,  so  as  to  become  a  subject  of  tru< 
faith,  irrespective  equally  of  fable,  allegory,  superstitious  tiiii 
in  shone,  and  demoniacal  influence? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Greek  had  exactly  the  same  instinOjH 
tivo  feeling  about  the  elements  that  we  have  ourselves ;  that  t^^ 
ITompr,  as  much  as  to  Casimir  de  la  Vigne,  fire  seemed  ravenous 
and  pitiless ;  to  Homer,  as  much  us  to  Keats,  the  sea-wave  ap^H 
peared  wayward  or  idle,  or  whatever  else  it  njay  be  to  the  poetiSi 
cal  passion.  But  then  the  Greek  reasoned  upon  this  sensation, 
saying  to  himself:  *'I  can  light  the  fire,  and  put  it  out; 
can  dry  this  M-ator  up,  or  drink  it.  It  cannot  be  the  fire  or  th( 
water  that  rages,  or  that  is  wayward.  But  it  must  be  som< 
thing  in  this  fire  and  in  t\\e>Ka^t,NjV\^?a\  cjMM\«t  destroy  bj 
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extinguishing  the  one,  or  evaporating  tho  other,  any  more  than 
I  destroy  myself  by  catting  off  my  finger  ;  /  was  in  my  finger, 
— something  of  mo  at  least  was  ;  I  had  a  power  over  it,  and  felt 
pain  in  it,  though  I  am  still  as  much  myself  when  it  ia  gone. 
So  there  may  bo  a  power  in  the  water  which  is  not  water,  but 
to  which  the  water  is  as  a  body  ; — which  can  strike  with  it, 
move  in  it,  suffer  in  it,  yet  not  be  destroyed  iu  it.  This  some- 
thing, this  great  Water  Spirit,  I  must  not  confuse  with  the 
waves,  which  are  only  its  body.  They  may  flow  hither  and 
thither,  increase  or  diminish.  Thai  must  be  indivisible — im- 
perishable— a  god-  So  of  Ih'e  also ;  those  rays  which  I  can  stop, 
and  in  the  midst  of  which  I  cast  a  shadow,  cannot  be  divine, 
nor  greater  than  I.  Tliey  cannot  feel,  but  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  them  that  feels, — a  glorious  intelligence,  as  much 
nobler  and  more  swift  than  mine,  as  these  rays,  which  are  its 
body,  are  nobler  and  swifter  than  my  flesh  ; — tho  spirit  of  all 
light,  and  truth,  and  melody,  and  revolving  hours." 

§  7.  It  was  easy  to  conceive,  fartlior,  that  such  spirits  should 
be  able  to  assume  at  will  a  human  form,  in  order  to  hold  inter- 
course with  men,  or  to  perform  any  act  for  which  their  proper 
body,  wliether  fire,  earth,  or  air,  was  tinfitted.  And  ft  would 
have  been  to  place  them  beneath,  instead  of  above,  humanity, 
if,  assuming  the  form  of  man,  they  could  not  also  have  tasted 
his  pleasures.  Hence  the  easy  step  to  the  more  or  less  material 
ideas  of  deities,  which  are  apt  at  first  to  shock  us,  but  which 
are  indeed  only  dishonorable  so  far  as  they  represent  the  gods 
as  fttlse'and  unholy.  It  is  not  tho  materialism,  but  the  vice, 
which  degrades  the  conception  ;  for  the  materialism  itself  is 
never  poaitlve  or  complete.  There  in  always  some  sense  of  exal- 
tation in  the  spiritual  and  immortal  body  ;  and  of  a  power  pro- 
ceeding from  the  visible  form  through  all  the  inPrnity  of  tho 
element  ruled  by  the  particular  god.  The  precise  nature  of  the 
idea  is  well  aoeu  in  the  passage  of  the  Iliad  which  describes  the 
river  Scamander  defending  tho  Trojans  against  Achilles.  In 
order  to  remonstrate  with  the  ticro,  the  god  assumes  a  human 
form,  which  nevertheless  is  in  some  way  or  other  instantly 
recognized  by  Achilles  as  that  of  the  river-god  :  it  is  addressed 
at  once  as  a  river,  not  as  a  man ;  and  its  'VovciG  \a  V\ia  N<i\*^  ol  «i 
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rivor,  "  out  of  the  deep  whirlpools.'** 
its  commands  :  and  from  the  haman 


Achilles  refuses  to  ob( 
form  it  returns  instani 


into  its  natural  or  divine  one,  and  endeavors  to  overwhelm 
with  waves.  Vulcan  defends  Achilles,  and  sends  tire  agi 
the  river,  which  suffers  in  its  water-body,  till  it  is  able  to  h 
no  more.  At  last  even  the  "  nerve  of  the  river/'  or  *'  stron 
of  the  river''  (note  the  expression),  fcols  the  fire,  and  th 
"  strengtli  of  the  river"  addresses  Vulcan  in  supplications  for 
respite.  There  is  in  this  precisely  the  idea  of  a  vital  part  of  the 
river-body,  which  acted  and  felt,  and  which,  if  the  firo  reached 
it,  was  death,  just  as  would  bo  tlio  cose  if  it  touched  a  vital  pa: 
of  the  human  body.  Throughout  the  passage  the  manner 
ooaception  is  perfectly  clear  and  confiistent ;  and  if,  in  oth 
places,  the  exact  connection  between  the  ruling  spirit  and  t 
thing  ruled  is  not  so  manifest,  it  is  only  because  it  is  aim 
fmposaiblo  for  the  human  m.ind  to  dwell  long  upon  such  subje 
without  falling  into  inconsistencies,  and  gradually  slackeni 
its  effort  to  grasp  tho  entire  truth  ;  until  the  more  spiritual  p 
of  it  slijw  from  its  hold,  and  only  the  human  form  of  the  god  is 
left,  to  be  conceived  and  described  as  subject  to  all  the  errors  of 
humanity.  But  I  do  not  hcliovo  that  the  idea  ever  weakens 
itself  down  to  mere  allegory.  Wlien  Pallas  is  said  to  attjick  a 
strike  down  Mars,  it  does  not  mean  merely  that  Wisdom  at  th 
moment  prevailed  against  WratlL  It  means  that  there  are  i 
deed  two  great  spirits,  one  entrusted  to  guide  the  human  son! 
to  wisdom  and  chastity,  the  other  to  kindle  wrath  and  prompj 
to  battle.  It  means  that  these  two  spirits,  on  the  spot  whe  ' 
and  at  the  moment  when,  a  great  contest  was  to  be  decid 
between  all  that  they  each  governed  in  man,  then  and  the 
assumed  human  form,  and  human  weapons,  and  did  verily  and 
materially  strike  at  each  other,  until  the  Spirit  of  Wrath  w 
crushed.  And  when  Diana  is  said  to  hunt  with  her  nymphs 
the  woods,  it  does  not  mean  merely  as  Wordsworth  puts  it,  th 
the  i)oet  or  shepherd  saw  the  moon  and  stars  glancing  betwfee 
the  branches  of  tho  trees,  and  wished  to  say  so  figunitively.     It 


r*^  Compare  Lny  of  the  Last  Miostrcl,  canto  f.  stanza  15  ,  and  canto 
eUmza  2.     In  tho  first  instance,  the  river-apiril  is  accurately  the  Honieri 
g(xi.  only  Homer  would  have  \ie\ie^e4  va  it,— Scott  did  not;  at  least  not 
K      aifo^tlier 
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moans  that  there  is  a  living  spirit:,  to  which  tlie  light  of  the 
moon  is  a  body;  which  takes  dolight  in  glancing  hetwfen  the 
clonds  and  following  the  wild  beiists  as  thoy  wander  through  the 
night  J  and  that  this  spirit  somtjtimes  assumes  u  perfect  human 
form,  and  in  this  form,  with  re:i.l  arrows,  pursnes  and  slays  the 
wild  beasts,  which  with  its  mere  arrows  of  moonlight  it  could 
not  slay  ;  retaining,  nevertheless,  all  the  whilCj  its  power,  and 
being  in  the  moonlight,  and  in  all  else  that  it  rule^ 

g  8.  There  is  not  the  smallest  inconsistency  or  nnspirituality 
In  this  conception.  If  thcro  were,  it  would  attach  equally  to 
the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  Jacob,  Abraham,  Joshua,  or 
Manoali.  In  idl  those  instances  the  highest  authority  which 
governs  our  own  faith  requires  us  to  conceive  divine  power 
clothed  with  a  human  form  (a  form  so  real  that  it  is  recognized 
for  superhuman  only  by  its  "  doing  wondrously"),  and  retaining, 
nevertheless,  sovereignty  and  omnipresence  in  all  the  world. 
This  is  precisely,  as  I  understand  it,  the  heathen  idea  of  a  God  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  any  single  part  of  the  Greek 
mind  until  we  grasp  this  faithfully,  not  endeavoring  to  explain 
it  ttway  in  any  wise,  but  accepting,  with  frank  decision  and  defi- 
nition, the  tangible  existence  of  its  deities  ; — blue-eyed — white- 
fleshed — human-hearted, — capable  at  their  choice  of  meeting 
man  absolutely  in  his  own  nature — frasting  with  hiiii — talking 
with  him — fighting  with  him,  eye  to  eye,  or  breast  to  breast,  as 
Mars  with  Diomod  ;  or  else,  dealing  with  him  in  a  more  retired 
Bpiritnality,  as  Apollo  sending  the  plague  u]jon  the  Greeks, 
when  his  qiiivop  rattles  at  his  shoulders  aa  he  moves,  and  yet  the 
dartd  sent  forth  of  it  strike  not  as  arrows,  but  as  plague  ;  or, 
finally,  retiring  completely  into  the  material  universe  which 
they  properly  inhabit,  and  dealing  with  man  througli  that,  as 
Scamauder  with  Aelullca  through  his  waves. 

§  9,  Nor  is  there  anything  whatever  in  the  various  actions 
rceordiid  of  the  gods,  however  apparently  ignoble,  to  indicate 
weakness  of  belief  In  them.  Very  frequently  things  which 
ftpjiear  to  us  ignoble  are  merely  the  simplicities  of  a  puro  and 
truthful  age.  Wlion  Juno  iMiata  Diana  about  the  ears  with  her 
own  quiver,  for  instance,  we  start  at  first,  as  if  Homer  could  not 
have  believed  that  they  were  both  real  goddeaasift.  "ft'oX.Vv^ 
should  Juno  have  tlone  ?    Killed  Diaua  with.  aXooV-*    "^^^> 
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neither  wished  to  do  bo,  nor  conld  she  hftvo  done  so,  by  the  vc 

faith  of  Biuna's  goddess-ship.     Diana  is  as  immortiil   as  hei 
self.     Frowned  Diana  into  submission?    But  Diana  has  coi 
expressly  to  try  conclusions  with  her,  and  will   by  no  meai 
be  frowned  into  submission.     Wounded  her  with  a  coleatial 
lance  ?    That  sounds  more  poetical,  but  it  is  in  reality  partlj 
more  savage,  and  partly  more  absurd,  than  Homer.     More  a&\ 
age,  for  it  makes  Juno  more  cruel,  therefore  Ici^  divine ;  au« 
more  absurd,  for  it  only  seems  elevated  iu  tone,  because  we  m 
the  word  *' celestial,"  which  mcaus  nothing.     What  eort  of 
thing  la  a  "  celestial "  lance  ?    Not  a  wooden  one.     Of  whi 
then?    Of  moonbeams,  or   clouds,  or  mist.     Well,  therefon 
Diana's  arrows  were  of  mist  too  ;  and  her  quiver,  and  hersel 
and  Juno,  with  her  lance,  and  all,  vanish  into  mist.     Why  nol 
have  said  at  once,  if  that  is  all  you  mean,  that  two  mists  mot, 
and  one  drove  the  other  back  ?    That  would  have  been  mtioni 
and  intelligible,  but  not  to  talk  of  celestial  lances.    Horaer  hi 
no  such  misty  fancy  ;  he  believed  the  two  goddesses  were  thoi 
in  true  bodies,  with  true  weapons,  on  the  true  earth  ;  and  stil 
I  ask,  what  should  Juno  Imve  done?    Not  beaten  Diana?     NoJ 
for  it  is  un-lady-Iike.     Un-English-lady-Hke,  yea  ;   but  by 
means  un-Grook-lady-liko,  nor  even  un-naturjil-lady-like.     If 
modern   lady  does  noi  beat  her  servant  or  her  rival  libout  th 
ears,  it  U  oftener  because  slie  is  too  weak,  or  too  proud,  tl 
because  she  is  of  purer  mind  than  Homer's  Juno.     She  will  n< 
strike  them  ;  but  she  will  overwork  the  one  or  slander  the  other 
witliout  pity  ;   and    Homer  would  not  have  thought  that  one 
whit  more  goddess-like  tlian  striking  them  with  her  open  hand 
§  10.  If,  however,  the  reader  likes  to  8npi»ose  that  while  tli 
two  goddesses  iu  personal  presence  thus  fought  with  arrow  am 
quiver,  tliere  was  also  a  broader  aud  vaster  contest  supposed  b] 
Homer  between  the  elements  they  ruled  ;  and  that  the  goddet 
of  the  heavens,  as  she  struck  the  goddess  of  the  moon  on  th^ 
flushing  trheek,  was  at  the  same  instant  exercising  omnipresei 
power  in  the  heavens  themselves,  and  gathering  clouds,  wil 
which,  filled  with  the  moon's  own  arrows  or  beams,  she  wt 
eneumbering  and  concealing  the  moon  ;  ho  is  welcome  to  tl 
on£-carrving  of  the  idea,  provided  -that  he  does  not  pretend  to 
make  it  an  interpretation  iwaWa^  ol  a  Tu<ix«i  extension,  nor  thii 
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to  explain  aTvay  my  real,  nmning,  beautiful  beaten  Diana*  into 
a  moou  behind  clouds.* 

§  11.  IL  ia  only  farther  to  be  noted,  that  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  Godhead,  as  it  was  much  more  real  than  we  usually 
suppose,  so  it  was  much  more  bold  and  familiar  than  to  a 
modem  mind  would  ho  possible.  I  shall  have  something  moi-e 
to  observe,  in  a  little  while,  of  tlie  danger  of  our  moderu  habit 
of  endeavoring  to  raise  ourselves  to  something  like  comprehen-  * 
sion  of  tho  truth  of  divinity,  instead  of  simply  believing  tho 
words  in  which  the  Deity  reveals  Himself  to  us.  Tho  (Jreek  fl 
erred  rather  on  the  other  side,  making  hardly  any  effort  to  ^ 
conceive  divine  miud  as  above  the  human  ;  and  no  more  shrink- 
ing fi'om  frank  intercourse  with  a  divine  being,  or  dreading  its 
immediate  presence,  than  tliat  of  tho  simplest  of  morhils.  Thua 
Al  rides,  enraged  at  his  sword's  breaking  in  his  hand  upon  tho 
helmet  of  Paris,  after  he  had  expressly  invoked  the  assistance  of 
Jnjiiter,  exclaims  aloud,  as  he  would  to  a  king  who  had  betrayed 
him,  "  Jove,  Father,  there  is  not  another  god  more  evil-minded 
tian  thou  !"  and  Helen,  provoked  at  Paria's  defeat,  and  op- 
pressed with  pouting  shame  both  for  hira  and  for  herself,  when 
Venns  appears  at  her  side,  and  would  lead  her  back  to  the 
delivered  Paris,  impatiently  tells  the  goddess  to  **go  and  take 
euro  of  Paris  herself." 

§  1%  Tho  modem  mind  is  naturally,  but  vulgarly  and  un- 
justly, shocked  by  this  kind  of  familiarity.  Rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of  misunderstanding  of  tho 
divine  nature  as  of  good  understanding  of  the  human,  Tho 
Greek  lived,  in  all  things,  a  healthy,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  a 
perfect  life.  He  had  no  morbid  or  sickly  feeling  of  any  kind. 
He  was  accustomed  to  face  death  without  the  slightest  shrink- 
ing, to  undergo  all  kinds  of  bodily iiardship  without  coraplaiut, 
and  to  do  what  he  supposed  right  and  hononible,  in  most  oases, 
as  a  matl;<?r  of  course.  Confident  of  his  own  immortality,  and 
of  the  power  of  abstract  justice,  ho  expectc<i  to  be  dealt  with  in 

*  Compare  the  exquisite  linos  of  LoagfRllow  on  Uic  aunaet  in  the  Goldea 
L^end  : — 

*'  The  day  is  done,  and  slowly  from  the  sceaa 
The  atoopim^  sun  upgatUers  \\U  »\«ial  ^shsL^U, 
Jjici  puis  ibcm  hack  into  his  golden  quiv^t.'* 
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the  next  world  as  waa  right,  and  left  the  matter  much  in  his 
gods'  hands  ;  but  being  thus  immortal,  and  finding  in  his  own 
8011I  something  which  it  seemed  quite  as  diflioult  to  master,  ns^^ 
to  rule  the  elements,  he  did  not  feel  that  it  was  an  appalimg^l 
superiority  in  those  gods  to  liave  bodies  of  water,  or  fire,  instead 
of  tleah,  and  to  have  various  work  to  do  among  the  clouds  and_^ 
waves,  out  of  bis  human  way  ;  or  ^metimes,  even,  in  a  sort  o^H 
service  to  himself.     Was   not   the   nourishment  of   herbs   and" 
flowers  a  kind  of  ministering  to  his  wants?  were  not  the  gods      h 
iu  some  sort  his  husbandmen,  and  spirit-servants?    Their  mere>^| 
strength  or  omnipresence  did   not  seem  to  him  a  distinction^^ 
absolutely  torriiic.     It  might  bo  the  nature  of  one  being  to  bo 
in  two  places  at  ouce,  and  of  another  to  be  only  in  one  ;  but 
that  did  not  seem  of  itself  to  infer  any  absolute  lordliness  of 
one  nature  above  the  other,  any  more  than  an  insect  must  be  a. 
nobler  creature  than  a  man,  because  it  can  see  on  four  sides  oC^I 
its  head,  and  the  man  only  in  front.     They  could  kill  him  or^B 
torture  him,  it  was  true  ;  but  even  that  not  unjustly,  or  not  for 
ever.      There  was  a  fate,  and  a  Divine  Justice,  greater   thaa 
they  ;  so  that  if  they  did  wrong,  and  he  right,  he  might  fight  iB 
out  with  them^  and  have  the  better  of  them  at  last.     In  a  gene- 
ral way,  they  were  wiser,  stronger,  and  better  than  he  ;  and  to 
ask  counsel  of  them,  to  obey  them,  to  sacrifice  to  them,  to  thank 
them  for  all  good,  this  was  well  ;  but  to  bo  utterly  downcast 
before  them,  or  not  to  toll  them  his  mind  in  plain  Greek  if  they 
seemed  to  lum  to  be  conducting  themselves  in  an  ungodly  man- 
ner,— this  would  not  be  well. 

g  13.  Such  being  their  general  idea  of  the  gods,  we  can  now 
easily  understand  the  habitual  tone  of  their  feelings  towards 
what  was  beautiful  in  nature.  With  us,  observe,  the  idea  of 
the  Divinity  is  apt  to  get  se£>an»t^^d  from  the  life  of  nature  ;  and 
imagining  our  God  npon  a  cloudy  throne,  far  above  the  earth,  and 
not  in  the  flowers  or  waters,  we  approach  those  visible  things 
with  a  theory  tliat  they  are  dead,  governed  by  physical  laws, 
and  so  forth.  But  coming  to  them,  wo  find  the  theory  fail ; 
that  they  are  not  dead  ;  that,  say  what  we  choose  about  them^ 
the  instinctive  sense  of  their  being  alive  is  too  stroiig  for  us  ; 
and  ia  scorn  of  all  physical  law,  the  wilful  fountain  sings,  and 
the  kindly  flowers  rejoice,     Ku^  \<\\(iTi,  i^TXTixlod,  and  yet  happy  ; 
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**  I  can  dry  it  up  ;    but  no' 
But  in  thus  cletirly  dolinlng'' 


j»leasod,  and  ret  ashamed  of  bein^  so  ;  accepting  sympathy  from 
nature,  which  we  do  not  believe  it  gives,  and  giving  sympathy 
to  nature,  which  wo  do  not  believe  it  receives, — mixing,  boaidea, 
all  manner  of  purposeful  play  and  conceit  with  these  involun- 
tary fellowships, — we  fall  necessarily  into  the  ciirioua  web  of 
hesitating  sentiment,  pathetic  fallacy,  and  wandering  fancy, 
which  f<irm  a  great  part  of  our  modern  view  of  nature.  But 
the  Greek  never  removed  his  god  out  uf  nature  at  all  ;  never 
attempted  for  a  moment  to  contradict  his  instinctive  sense  that 
God  was  everywhere,  *'  Tlie  tree  is  glad,"  said  he,  **  I  know  ifc 
is  ;  I  can  cat  it  down  ;  no  matter,  there  was  a  nymph  in  it. 
The  water  does  sing,"  said  he 
matter,  there  was  a  naiad  in  it.' 

his  belief,  observe,  he  threw  i^.  entirely  into  a  human  form,  and 
gave  his  faith  to  nothing  but  the  image  of  his  own  humanity,  j. 
What  sympatliy  and  fellowship  he  had,  were  always  for  thd^| 
spirit  in  the  stream,  not  for  the  stream  ;  always  for  the  dryad  in  ^ 
the  wood,  not  for  the  wood.  Content  with  this  human  sym- 
pathy, he  approached  the  actual  waves  and  woody  fibres  with  no  ^ 
sympathy  at  all.  TJie  spirit  that  ruled  them,  he  received  as  a  ^ 
plain  fact.  Them,  also,  rnled  and  material,  he  received  as  plain 
facts ;  they,  without  their  spirit,  wore  dead  enough.  A  rose  was 
good  for  scent,  and  a  stream  for  sound  and  coolness  ;  for  the 
rest,  OBO  was  no  more  than  leaves,  the  other  no  more  than 
water  ;  ho  could  not  make  anythii»g  else  of  them  ;  and  the 
divine  power,  which  was  involved  in  their  existence,  having 
been  all  distilled  away  by  him  into  an  independent  Flova  or 
Thetis,  the  poor  leaves  or  waves  were  left,  in  mere  cold  cor- 
porcalness,  to  make  the  most  of  their  being  discernibly  red  and 

>ft,  clear  and  wet,  and  unacknowledged  in  any  other  power 

Whatsoever. 

§  14.  Then,  obseiTc  farther,  tho  Greeks  lived  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  beautiful  nature,  and  were  as  familiar  with  blue  sea, 
clear  air,  and  sweet  outlines  of  mountain,  as  we  are  with  brick 
walls,  black  smoke,  and  level  fields.  This  perfect  familiarity 
rendered  all  such  scenes  of  natural  beauty  unexciting,  if  not 
indifferent  to  them,  by  lulling  and  overwearying  the  imagina- 
tion as  far  as  it  was  concerned  with  such  t\\\ii^  ■,  \iu\.  "OvifcTi^' 
another  kind  of  beauty  which  they  iouivd.  \t  TW\\iAt^\  t'Jln;^ 
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obtain,  aud  which,  when  thoroughly  obtained,  seemed  mora 
glurious  than  any  of  this  wild  loveliness — the  beauty  of  tbe 
human  counteuanco  and  form.  This,  thoy  perceived,  could 
only  be  reuclied  by  continual  exercise  of  virtue  ;  and  it  was  in 
Ileavi^n'a  sight,  and  theirs,  all  the  mure  beautiful  becanae  it 
needed  this  self-denial  to  obtain  it.  So  they  set  themselvea 
to  reach  this,  and  having  gained  it,  gave  it  their  priuci|Hil 
tlioughts,  und  set  it  off  with  beautiful  dress  as  best  they  might. 
But  umking  this  their  object,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  their 
lives  in  simple  exercise  and  disciplined  enii)loymenta.  Living 
wholesomely,  giving  themselves  no  fever  fits,  either  by  fasting 
or  over-eating,  constantly  in  the  open  air,  and  full  of  animal 
spirit  imd  physical  power,  they  became  incapable  of  every  mor- 
bid condition  of  mentjd  emotion.  Unhappy  love,  disappoiulcd 
ambition,  spiritual  despondency,  or  any  other  disturbing  eeuija- 
tion,  had  little  power  over  the  well-bnicod  nerves,  and  healthy 
flow  of  the  blood  ;  and  what  bitterness  might  yet  fastea  on 
them  was  soon  boxed  or  raced  out  of  a  boy,  and  spun  or  woven 
out  of  a  girl,  or  danced  out  of  both.  They  had  iudeed  their 
sorrows,  true  and  deep,  but  still,  more  like  children's  sorrows 
than  ours,  whether  bursting  into  open  cry  of  pain,  or  hid  with 
shuddering  under  the  veil,  etill  passing  over  the  soul  as  cloada 
do  over  heaven,  not  sullying  it,  not  mingling  with  it ; — darken- 
ing it  perhaps  long  or  utterly,  but  still  not  becoming  one  with] 
it,  and  for  the  most  part  passing  away  in  dashing  rain  of  tears, 
and  leaving  the  man  unchanged  ;  in  nowise  affecting,  as  ourl 
sorrow  does,  the  whole  tone  of  his  thought  and  imaginatioaj 
thenceforward. 

TIow  far  our  melancholy  may  be  deeper  and  wider  thaa 
theirs,  in  its  roots  and  view,  and  tliorefore  nobler,  we  shall 
consider  presently  ;  but  at  all  events,  they  had  tbe  advaDtago 
of  us  in  being  entirely  free  from  all  those  dim  and  feverish 
sensations  which  result  from  unhealthy  state  of  the  body.  I 
believe  that  a  large  amount  of  the  dreamy  and  sentimental  etid- 
ness,  tendency  to  reverie,  und  general  patheticalness  of  moilem 
life  results  merely  from  derangement  of  stomach  ;  holdiu/ir  taj 
the  Greek  life  the  same  relation  that  the  feverish  night  ( 
aduU  does  to  a  child's  aVce^. 

15.  Farther.     Ths  "h-xucaiva  \>ftaMV3,  "w^^^^i  ^\fi!Owa 
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bodily  being  or  in  ima.^ined  divinity,  had  become,  for  the 
reasons  wg  have  seen,  the  principal  object  of  culture  and  sym- 
pathy to  these  Oreeka,  was,  in  its  perfection,  eminently  orderly, 
eymmetrical,  and  tender.  Tlence,  contemplating  it  constantly 
in  this  statue,  they  could  not  but  feel  a  proportionate  fear  of  all 
that  waa  disorderly,  unbalanced,  and  rugged.  Jlaving  trained 
their  stoutest  soldiers  into  a  strength  so  delicate  and  lovely, 
that  their  wliite  tlesh,  with  tlieir  blood  upon  it,  should  look 
like  ivory  stained  with  purple  ;*  and  having  always  around 
them,  in  the  motion  and  majesty  of  this  beauty,  enough  for  the 
full  employment  of  their  imagination,  they  ehrauk  with  dread 
or  hatred  from  all  the  ruggcdncsa  of  lower  nature, — from  tho 
wrinkled  forest  bark,  the  jagged  hill-crest,  and  irregular,  inor- 
ganic storm  of  sky ;  looking  to  these  for  tlie  most  part  as 
ftdvorsc  powers,  and  taking  pleasure  only  in  such  portions  of 
the  lower  world  as  were  at  once  conducive  to  the  rest  and 
health  of  the  human  frame,  and  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
its  gentler  beauty. 

§  IG.  Tlius,  as  far  as  I  i-ccollecfc,  without  a  single  exception, 
every  Ilomeric  landscape,  intended  to  be  beautiful,  is  composed 
of  a  fountain,  a  meadow,  and  a  shady  grove.  This  ideal  ia  very 
interestingly  marked,  as  intended  for  a  perfect  one,  in  the  fifth 
hook  of  the  Odyssey  ;  when  Mercury  himself  stops  for  a  mo- 
ment, though  on  a  message,  to  look  at  a  landscape  "  which  even 
an  immortJil  might  be  gladdened  to  behold.'*  This  landscape 
consists  of  a  cave  covered  with  a  running  vine,  all  blooming 
into  grapes,  and  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  alder,  poplar,  and 
Bweet-smelling  cypress.  Four  fountiiins  of  white  (foaming) 
water,  springing  in  succefision  (mark  the  orderliness),  and  close 
to  one  another,  flow  away  in  different  directions,  through  a 
meadow  full  of  violets  and  parslny  (parsley,  to  mark  its  mois- 
ture, being  elsewhere  eddied  "  marsh-nourished/'  and  associated 
with  the  lotus)  ;t  the  air  is  porfumed  not  only  by  these  violets 
and  by  the  sweet  cypress,  but  by  Calypso's  fire  of  finely  chopped 
oedar  wood,  which  sends  a  smoke  as  of  incense,  through  the 
island  ;  Calypso  herself  is  singing  ;  and  finally,  upon  the  trees 
are  resting,  or  roosting,  owls,  hawks,  and  '*  long-tongued  eea- 
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otows."  Whether  theso  last  arc  considered  aa  a  port  of  the 
ide^il  landscape,  as  marine  singing-birds,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
approval  of  Mercury  apjioara  to  be  elicited  chiefly  by  the  foun-^ 
tains  and  violet  meadow. 

§  17.  Now  Ll»e  notable  things  in  tbia  description  are,  firstj 
the  evident  subservience  of  the  whole  landscape  to  hamau  com- 
fort, to  the  foot,  the  taste,  or  tlie  smell  ;  and,  secundly,  that 
throughout  the  passage  there  is  not  a  single  figurative  won 
expressive  of  the  things  Wmg  in  any  wise  other  than  plainl! 
grass,  fruit  or  flower.  I  have  used  the  term  **  spring"  of  the 
fountains,  because,  withont  doubt,  Homer  means  that  they 
sprang  forth  brightly,  having  tlieir  source  at  the  foot  of  th^^ 
rooks  (as  copious  fountains  nearly  always  have) ;  but  Home^f 
does  not  say  *^  spring,"  ho  sjiya  simply  flow,  and  uses  only  one 
word  for  **  growing  softly,"  or  ^"^  richly,"  of  the  Uill  trees,  the 
vine,  and  the  violets.  There  is,  however,  some  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  sea-birds  ;  he  speaks  of  them  in  precisely  thoj 
fiarao  terms,  as  in  other  places  of  naval  nations,  saying  thej 
"  have  care  of  tlio  works  of  tho  sea." 

§  18.  If  we  glance  thruugh  tho  references  to  pleasant  land^ 
Bcaiie  which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  Odj'ssey,  we  shall  alwaj 
be  struck  by  this  quiet  subjection  of  theii*  every  feature  to  liumai 
service,  and  by  the  excessive  similarity  in  the  scenes,  Perhaj 
the  spot  intended,  after  this,  to  be  most  perfect,  may  be  th< 
garden  of  Alcinous,  where  the  principal  "ideas  arc,  still  moi 
delinitely,  order,  symmetry,  and  fruitfuluess  ;  the  bods  beini 
duly  ranged  between  rows  of  vines,  wlilch,  aa  well  as  the  pearj 
apple,  and  fig-trees,  bear  fruit  continually,  some  grapes  bt*in( 
yet  sour,  wliile  others  are  getting  black  :  there  are  plenty  ol 
**  or  fieri  1/  square  hetla  of  herbs,"  chiefly  leeks,  and  two  foun- 
tains,  one  running  through  tho  gartlen,  and  one  under  tho^ 
pavement  of  the  palace  to  a  reservoir  for  the  citizens.  UIyssos,^B 
pausing  to  contemplate  this  scene,  is  described  nearly  m  the 
same  terms  as  Mercury  pausing  to  contemplate  the  wilder, 
meadow  ;  and  it  is  interesting  tt)  observe,  that,  in  spite  of  a1 
Ilomer's  love  of  symmetry,  the  gnd's  admiration  is  excited  T)y' 
the  free  fountains,  wild  violets,  and  wandering  vine  ;  but  tho 

mortfira,  by  tho  vines  in  rows,  the  leeks  in  beds,  and  the  foun- 

tains  in  pipea. 
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TJIysses  has,  howovcr,  one  touching  reason  for  loving  Tinee 
in  rows.  His  father  had  given  him  fifty  rows  for  liimscif,  when 
he  vas  a  boy,  with  corn  between  them  (just  as  it  now  grows  in 
Italy).  Proving  hid  identity  afterwards  to  his  fatlicr,  wiiom  he 
finds  at  work  in  his  garden,  "  with  thick  gloves  on^  to  keep  his 
hands  from  tiie  thorrjs,- *  he  reminds  him  of  these  Ufty  rows  of 
virms^  and  of  the  *'  tliirteen  pear-trees  and  ten  apple-trees" 
which  he  had  given  him  ;  and  Iiacrtcs  faints  upon  his  neok. 

§  19.  If  Ulysses  had  not  been  so  much  of  a  gardoner,  it 
miglit  have  been  received  as  a  sign  of  considerable  feeling  for 
landscape  beauty,  that,  intending  to  pay  the  very  highest  possi- 
ble compliment  to  the  Princess  Nausicaa  (and  having  indeed, 
the  moment  before,  gravely  asked  her  wliether  she  was  a  god- 
dess or  not),  he  says  that  ho  feels,  at  seeing  her,  exactly  jir  ho 
did  when  he  saw  the  young  palm-tree  growing  at  Apollo's 
shrine  at  Delos.  But  1  think  the  taste  for  trim  hedges  and 
upright  trunks  has  its  usual  influence  over  him  here  also,  and 
that  he  merely  means  to  tell  the  prineees  that  she  is  delightfully 
tall  and  straight. 

§  20.  The  ])rincess  is,  however,  pleased  by  his  address,  and 
tells  him  to  wait  outside  the  town,  till  she  can  speak  to  her 
father  about  him.  The  spot  to  whieh  she  directs  him  is  another 
ideal  piece  of  landscape,  composed  of  a  *'  beautiful  grove  of 
aspen  poplars,  a  fountain,  and  a  meadow/^  near  the  road-side  ; 
in  fact,  as  nearly  as  pnasiblo  such  a  scone  as  meets  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  every  instant  oji  the  much-despised  lines  of  road 
through  lowland  France  ;  for  instance,  on  the  railway  between  H 
Amis  and  Amiens  : — sceuea,  to  my  nilud,  quite  exquisite  in  " 
the  various  grouping  and  grace  of  tliolr  itiuumemble  poplar 
ftvennos,  casting  sweet,  tremulous  sliadows  over  their  level 
meadows  and  labyrintliine  streams.  We  know  that  the  princess 
means  aspon  poplars,  because  soon  afterwards  we  find  her  fifty 
maid-servants  at  the  palace,  all  spinning,  and  in  perpetual 
motion,  compared  to  the  "  leaves  of  the  tall  poplar  ;''  and  it  is 
with  exquisite  feeling  that  it  is  made  afterwards*  the  chief  tree  in 
the  groves  of  Proserpine  ;  its  light  and  quivering  leafage  having 
exactly  the  melancholy  expression  of  fragility,  faintness,   and 
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inconstancy  which  the  ancients  attributed  to  the-  discmbodi 
Bpirit.*    The  likeness  to  the  poplara  by  the  streams  of  Amicn 

is  more  nmrked  still  in  the  Iliad,  where  the  young  Simoi 
struck  by  Ajax.  falls  to  the  earth  **  like  an  tispon  that  has  gi'o 
in  an  irrigated  meadow,  smooth-truuked,  the  soft  shoots  spring' 
iny:  from  iU  top,  which  some  coacli-making  man  has  cut  dow 
with  his  keen  iron,  that  he  may  Ot  a  wheel  of  it  to  a  fai 
chariot,  and  it  lies  parching  by  the  side  of  the  stream.'*     It  i 
SDfhcieutly  notable  that   Homer,   living  in  mountainous  an 
rooky  countries,  dwells  tlius  delightedly  on  all  the/«/  bit^  ;  and 
so  I  think  invariably  tlie  inhabitants  of  mountain  countries  do, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  do  not,  in  any  similar  way, 
dwell  delightedly  on  mountains.     The  Dutch  painters  are  per- 
fectly contented  with  their    flat  fields  and  pollards  :    Rulwns 
though  lie  had  seen  the  Alps,  usually  composes  iiis  landscapes  o 
a  hayfield  or  two,  plenty  of  pollards  and  willows,  a  distant  gpir© 
a  Dutch  house  with  a  moat  about  it,  a  windmill,  and  a  ditch 
The  Flemish  sacred  paintj^rs  are  the  only  ones  who  introduce 
jtionntains  in  the  distance,  as  wo  shall  see  presently  ;  but  rather 
in  a  formal  way  than  with  any  appearance  of  enjoyment.     So 
Sbalcspere  never  speaks  of  monntains  with  the  slightest  joy,  but 
only  of  lowland  flowers,  flat  fields,  and  Warwickshire  streams. 
And  if  we  talk  to  the  mountaineer,  he  will  usually  charactcriz 
his  own  country  to  us  as  a  "  pays  affreux,"  or  in  some  equiv 
lent,  perhaps  even  more  violent,  German  term  :  but  the  lowland 
peasant  docs  not  think  his  country  frightful ;   he  either  will 
have  no  ideas  beyond  it,  or  about  it ;  or  will  think  it  a  ver 
perfect  country,  and  bo  apt  to  regard  any  deviation  from  its 
general  principle  of  flatness  with  extreme  disfavor  ;  as  the  Lin- 
colnshire farmer  in  Alton  Locke  :  *'  I'll  shaw  'ee  some'at  like 
field  o'  beans,  I  wool — none  o'  this  here  darned  ups  and  dow 
o'  hills,  to  shako  a  body's  victuals  out  of  his  inwards — aU 
vlat  as  a  barn  door,  for  vorty  mile  on  end — there's  the  count 
to  live  in  I" 

I  do  not  say  whether  this  be  altogether  right  (though  4Jer- 
tainly  not  wholly  wrong),  but  it  seems  to  me  tliat  there  must  bo 
,iu  the  simple  freshness  and  fruiLfulnesa  of  level  land,  in  its  palo 

*  Compare  the  passage  iu "Diuvlc  tftlCTteAXo  eXw^t, ^'\s».'ft."£5\.%^ 
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npright  trees,  and  gentle  lapse  of  silent  Btreams,  enough  for  Uio 
sutiafuctioii  of  tlic  human  mind  m  genenil ;  and  I  so  far  agree 
with  Homer,  that  if  I  had  to  educate  an  artlyt  Lo  the  full  per- 
ception of  the  meiining  of  the  word  '*  graoefulncas"  in  land- 
scape, I  should  Bend  him  neither  to  Italy  nor  to  Greece,  but 
simply  to  those  poplar  groves  between  Arras  and  Amiens. 

§  21.  But  to  return  more  definitely  to  our  Homeric  land- 
scape. When  it  is  perfect,  we  have,  as  in  the  above  instances, 
the  foliage  and  meadows  together  ;  when  imperfect,  it  is  always 
either  the  foliage  or  the  meadow  ;  prciimJiiently  tlie  meadow, 
or  arable  field.  Thus,  meadows  of  asphodel  are  prepared  for  the 
happier  dead  ;  and  even  Orion,  a  hunter  among  the  mountains 
in  his  lifetime,  pursues  the  ghosts  of  beasts  in  these  asphodel 
meadows  after  death.*  So  the  sirens  sing  in  a  meadow  ;  and 
throughout  the  Odyssey  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  the 
depreciation  of  poor  Ithaca,  because  it  is  rocky,  and  only  fit 
for  goats,  and  has  *'  no  meadows  ;"  for  which  reason  Tele- 
machns  refuses  Atrides's  present  of  horses,  congratuhiLing  tlic 
Spartan  king  at  the  Bame  time  on  ruling  over  a  plain  which  has 
**  plenty  of  lotna  in  it,  and  rushes,"  with  corn  and  barley. 
Koto  this  constant  dwelling  on  the  marsh  plants,  or,  at  least, 
those  which  grow  in  flat  and  well -irrigated  hind,  or  beside 
atreoms  :  when  Scumandcr,  for  instance,  is  restrained  by  Vul- 
can, Homer  says,  very  sorrowfully,  that  *'  all  his  lotus,  and 
reeds,  and  ruahes  were  burnt  ;'*  and  thus  Ulysses,  after  being 
shipwrecked  and  nearly  drowned,  and  beaten  about  the  sea  for 
many  days  and  nights,  on  raft  and  mast,  at  last  getting  ashore 
at  the  moutli  of  a  large  river,  casts  himself  down  first  upon  its 
rushes^  and  then,  in  thankfulness,  kisses  the  "  corn-giving 
land,"  as  most  opposed,  in  his  heart,  to  the  fruitless  and  de- 
vouring Rpa.f 

g  22.  In  this  same  passage,  also,  wo  find  some  peculiar  ex- 
pressions of  the  delight  which  the  Greeks  had  in  trees,  for, 
when  Ulysses  first  comes  in  sight  of  land,  which  gladdens  him, 
*'  as  the  reviving  of  a  father  from  his  sickness  gladdens  his 
children,"  it  is  not  merely  the  sight  of  the  land  itself  which 

♦Odyssey,  x\.  571.  xxiv.  13.    Tlio  couch  of  Ceres,  with  Hoiutic'% m»>xb&. 
faithfulness,  is  miide  of  a/j^wy/wxf  Held,  v,  127. 
j^  Odjssey,  v.  398. 
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gives  him  such  pleasure,  but  of  the  "  Lwid  and  wood."    Homer 
never  throws  awuy  any  words,  at  least  in  such  a  place  asthifi; 
and  what  in  another  poet  would  have  been  merely  the  filling  up 
of  the  deficient  lino  with  an  otherwise  naeless  word,  is  ia  liim 
the  expression  of  the  general  Greek  sense,  that  land  of  any  kind 
was  in  nowise  grateful  or  ju"cept;ihle  till  there  was  wood  ujion  » 
(or  corn  ;  but  the  corn,  in  the  Hats,  could  not  be  seen  gofariifl^ 
tho  black  masses  of  forest  on  the  hill  sides),  and  that,  u 
l)cing  rushy  and  corn-giving,  tho  low  land,  so  in  being  woodj 
tho  high  land,  was  most  grateful  to  the  mind  of  the  ma^  vl 
for  days  and  nights  had  been  wearied  on  the  engulpliiug 
And  this  general  idea  of  wood  and  com,  as  the  types  of  tfc 
fatness  of   the  whole  earth,  is  beautifully  marked  in  anotin 
place  of  the  Odyssey,*  w}ierc  tho  sailors  in  a  desert  island,  hai 
ing  no  flour  or  corn  to  offer  us  a  moat  offering  with  tbeir 
rifices,  take  tho  leaves  of  tho  trooa,  and  scatter  them  over 
burnt  offering  instead. 

i  23.  But  still,  every  expression  of  the  pleasure  whic 
Ulysses  has  in  this  landing  and  resting,  contains  uninterrnpt 
ly  the  refercuco  to  tho  utility  and  sensible  pleasantness 
things,  not  to  their  beauty.  After  his  first  grateful  kisj| 
to  tho  corn-growing  land,  he  considers  immediately  how  he 
to  piiss  the  night  :  for  some  minutes  hesitating  whether  itm^ 
bo  best  to  expose  himself  to  the  misty  chill  from  the  river,' 
run  the  risk  of  wild  beasts  in  the  wood.  He  decides  for 
wood,  and  finds  in  it  a  bower  formed  by  a  sweet  and  a  wild  oli' 
tree,  interlacing  their  branches,  or — perhaps  more  accuri 
translating  Homer^s  intensely  graphic  expression — **  chant 
their  branches  with  eacii  other''  (it  is  very  curious  how  often, 
an  entanglement  of  wood,  one  supposes  tho  branches  tobelongl 
the  wrong  trees),  and  forming  a  roof  penetrated  l)y  neither  rain 
sun,  nor  wind.  ITnder  this  bnwer  Ulysses  collects  the  '* 
(or  frustrate)  outpouring  of  the  dead  leaves" — another 
qnisitc  expression,  nsed  elsewhere  of  useless  griof  or  shedding' 
tears  ; — and,  having  got  enough  together,  makes  his  bed 
them,  and  goes  to  sleep,  having  covered  himself  up  with  tbi! 
"as  embers  are  covered  up  with  ashes." 


*  oa^*aft^,^\.^!Sl 
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Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  intensely  possessive  of  the 
facts  than  this  whole  passage  ;  the  sense  of  utter  deadness  and 
emptiness,  and  frustrate  fall  in  the  leaves;  of  dorinunt  life  in 
the  human  body, — the  firo,  and  heroism,  and  streuglli  of  it, 
Inlled  under  the  dead  brown  heap,  as  embers  under  ashes,  and 
the  knitting  of  interchanged  and  close  strength  of  living  boughs 
Above.  But  thoro  ia  not  the  smallest  apparent  sense  of  there 
being  heanhf  elsewhere  than  in  the  human  being.  The  wreathed 
wood  is  admired  simply  as  being  a  perfect  roof  for  it ;  the  fallen 
leaves  only  as  being  a  perfect  bed  for  it ;  and  there  is  literally 
no  more  excitement  of  emotion  in  Homer,  as  he  describes  them, 
nor  does  he  expect  us  to  be  more  excited  or  tonched  by  hearing 
about  them,  than  If  ho  had  been  tolling  us  how  the  chamber- 
maid at  the  Bull  aired  the  fuur-poster,  and  put  on  two  extra 
blankets. 

I  24.  Now,  exactly  this  same  contemj)lation  of  subserrience 
to  human  use  makes  the  Greek  tjiko  some  pleasure  in  rocks, 
when  they  assume  one  particular  form,  but  one  only — that  of  a 

c.  They  are  evidently  quite  frightful  things  to  him  under 
other  condition,  and  most  of  all  if  they  are  rough  and  jag- 
ged ;  but  if  smooth,  looking  "  sculptured,"  like  the  sides  of  a 
ship,  and  forming  a  cave  or  shelter  for  him,  he  begins  to  think 
them  endurable.  Ilence,  associating  the  ideas  of  rich  and  shel- 
tering wood,  sea,  becalmed  and  made  useful  as  a  port  by  pro- 
jecting pi'omontorica  of  rock,  and  smoothed  caves  or  grottoes 
in  the  rocks  themselves,  we  get  the  pleasantest  idea  which  the 
Greek  could  form  of  a  landscape,  next  to  a  marsli  with  poplars 
in  it ;  not,  indeed,  if  possible,  ever  to  be  without  these  last : 
thus,  in  commending  the  Cyclops'  country  oa  one  possessed  of 
every  perfection,  Ilomer  first  says  :  "  They  have  soft  marshy 
*  meadows  near  the  sea,  and  good,  rich,  crumbling,  ploughing- 
land,  giving  fine  deep  crops,  and  vines  always  giving  fruit ;" 
then,  ■*  a  port  so  quiet,  that  they  have  no  need  of  cables  in  it ; 
and  at  the  head  of  the  port,  a  beautiful  clear  spring  just  under 
a  cave,  and  aspen  poplars  all  round  it."  * 

•  Odyasoy,  ix.  133.  &c.    Ilence  Hilton's 

"  From  haimted  spring,  and  dale. 
Edged  with  poplar  pale." 
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§  25.  This,  it  will  bo  seen,  is  vpry  nearly  Iloiner's  ti«ia1 
"  ideal  ;'*  but,  going  into  tbo  middle  of  the  island,  Uly?sw 
cotnos  on  a  rougher  and  less  agreeable  bit,  tboagh  still  fulflUm 
certain  required  conditions  of  endurablencss  ;  a  **  cavo  shadu 
with  laurels.'*  which,  having  no  poplars  about  it,  is,  howcve; 
meant  to  be  somewhat  friglitful,  and  only  fit  to  be  inhabited 
a  Cyclops.  So  in  the  country  of  the  LsestrygoiiB,  Homer,  pre- 
paring liis  reader  gradually  for  something  very  disugreeabl 
i-epresents  the  rocks  as  bare  and  **  exposed  to  the  siin  ;"  oul 
with  some  smooth  and  slippery  roods  over  them,  by  which 
trucks  bring  down  wood  from  the  higher  hills.  Any  one 
miliar  with  Swiss  slopes  of  hills  must  remember  how  often  1 
has  descended,  sometimes  faster  than  was  altogether  intcntio 
by  these  same  slippery  woodman's  track  roads. 

And  thus,  in  general,  whenever  the  landscape  is  intended 
bo  lovely,  it  verges  towards  the  ploughed  land  and  poplars ;  or, 
at  worst,  to  woody  rocks  ;  bnt,  if  intended  to  be  painful,  the 
rocks  are  bare  and  "  sharp,"  This  last  epithet,  constantly  used 
by  Iloraer  for  mountains,  does  not  altogether  correspond,  m 
Greek,  to  the  English  t«rm,  nor  is  it  intended  merely  to  charac- 
terize the  sharp  mountain  summits ;  for  it  never  would  be  ap- 
plied simply  to  the  edge  or  point  of  a  sword,  but  signifies  rather 
*'  harsh,"  **  bitter,"  or  **  painful,"  being  applied  habitually  to 
fate,  death,  and  in  Od.  ii.  333.  to  a  halter  ;  and,  as  expressive  d 
general  objoctionaVjlRnoss  and  tinplea^antness,  to  all  high,  danger 
ous,  or  peaked  mountains,  as  tlie  Maloian  promontory  (a  much 
dreaded  one),  the  crest  of  Pamaasns,  the  Tereian  mountain,  And 
a  grim  or  untoward,  though,  by  keeping  off  the  force  of  the 
sea,  protective,  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jardanus  ;  as  well  os 
habitually  to  inaccessible  or  impregnable  fortresses  built  on 
heights. 

§  20.  In  all  tliis  I  cannot  too  strongly  mark  tho  utter  »b 
eencG  of  any  trace  of  the  feeling  for  what  wo  call  tho  pictnr- 
esque,  and  the  constant  dwelling  of  the  writer's  mind  on 
was  available,  pleasant,  or  useful ;  his  ideas  respecting  all 
Bcapo  being  not  uncharacteristically  summed,  finally,  by  P 
lierself  ;  when,  meeting  Ulysses,  who  after  his  long  wandoriti 
docs  not  recognize  Ta\ao\meo>yafcrg,\wi^vcv(iauing  to  describe 
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sa  politely  and  soothingly  as  posaible,  she  says  :* — "  This  Ithaca 
of  oniB  is,  indcod,  a  rough  country  enough,  and  not  good  for 
driving  in  ;  but,  still,  tilings  might  ho  worao  :  it  luia  plenty  of 
corn,  and  good  Avine,  and  always  rain,  and  soft  nourishing 
dew  ;  and  it  has  good  feeding  for  goats  and  oxen,  and  all  niuu- 
ner  of  wood,  and  springs  fit  to  drink  at  all  the  year  round." 

We  shall  sec  presently  how  the  blundering,  pseudo-pictur- 
esqne,  psoTido-classical  minds  of  Olaudo  and  the  Renaissanoo 
landscape  painters,  wholly  missing  Homer's  practical  common 
sense,  and  equally  incapable  of  feeling  tho  quiet  natural  grace 
and  sweetness  of  his  iksphodel  mejwlows,  tender  aspen  poplara, 
or  running  vines, — fiistenod  on  hispitrf-t  and  cav»s,  as  tho  only 
aTailahlo  features  of  his  scenery ;  and  appointed  the  type  of 
"classical  landscape"  thenceforward  to  consist  in  a  bay  of  in- 
eipid  scft,  and  a  rock  with  a  hole  througli  it.  f 

§  27.  It  may  indeed  ho  thought  that  I  am  assuming  too 
hastily  that  this  was  tho  general  view  of  tho  Greeks  resiwcting 
landscape,  because  it  was  llomor's.  But  I  beliovo  tho  true 
mind  of  a  nation,  at  any  period,  is  always  best  ascertainable  by 
examining  tliat  of  its  greatest  men  ;  and  that  simpler  and  truer 
results  will  be  attainable  for  ua  by  simply  comparing  Homer, 
Dante,  and  Walter  Scott,  than  by  attem]>ting  (what  my  limits 
roust  have  rendered  a)>aurdly  inadequate,  and  in  which,  also, 
both  my  time  and  knowledge  must  have  failed  mo)  an  analysis 
of  the  landscape  in  tho  range  of  contemporary  literature.  All 
that  I  can  do,  is  to  state  the  general  impression  wliioh  has  been 
made  upon  me  by  my  desultory  reading,  and  to  mark  accu- 
rately the  grounds  for  this  impression,  in  the  works  of  the  great- 
est men.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  in  others  of  tho  Greeks, 
especially  in  ^schylns  and  Aristophanes,  there  is  infinitely 
more  of  modem  feeling,  of  ]>athetic  fallacy,  love  of  pieturcsquo 
or  beautiful  form,  and  other  such  elements,  than  there  is  in 
nbmer  ;  but  then  these  appear  to  me  just  the  parts  of  them 
which  wore  not  Grt'ek,  thu  clementrf  of  their  minds  by  which  (as 
one  division  of  the  human  race  always  must  be  with  siibseqnent 

•  Odj-ssey,  xiii.  236.  &c. 

f  Educated,  us  we  shall  sec  hereafter,  first  in  this  school,  Turner  gpivfi 
Ibe  liiickneycd  composition  a  strange  power  and  lt*ia\iutts&,  m  Vvi  Qil!\»»£ask 
and  ScxiJa- 
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ones)  they  are  connected  with  the  meditovals  and  moderns. 
And  without  doubt,  in  his  influence   orer   fntnre  mankind,] 
Homer  is  eminently  the  Greek  of  Greeks  ;  if  I  were  to  associat 
any  one  witli  him  it  would  be  Herodotus,  and  1  believe  all 
luivo  said  of  the  Homeric  laudiicape  will  be  found  equally  trn< 
of  the  Herodot^an,  as  assuredly  it  will  bo  of  the  Platonic ;  th(? 
contempt,  which  Plato  sometimes  expresses  by  the  mouth  of 
Socrjites,  tor  the  country  in  general,  except  so  far  as  it  is  shadyj^ 
and  luis  cic^idus  and  running  streams  to  make  pleasant  noises  ii 
it,  being  almost  ludicrous.     But  Homor  is  the  great  type,  aD( 
the  more  notable  one  because  of  his  influence  on  Virgil,  and, 
through  hini,  on  Dante,  and  all  the  after  ages  :    and  in  like 
manner,  if  wo  can  got  the  abstract  of  mediaeval  landscape  out 
Dante,  it  will  serve  us  as  well  as  if  we  had  read  all  the  songs 
the  troubadours,  and  help  us  to  the  farther  changes  in  deriva- 
tive temper,  down  to  all  modern  time. 

§  28.  I  think,  therefore,  the  reader  may  safely  accept  tli© 
conclusions  about  Grcek  landscape  which  I  have  got  for  him  not 
of  Homer  ;  and  in  these  he  will  (certainly  perceive  something 
very  dillorent  from  the  usual  imaginations  we  form  of  Greek 
feelings.  We  think  of  the  Greeks  as  poetical,  ideal,  imaginft- 
tive,  in  the  way  that  a  modem  poet  or  novelist  is  ;  supposing 
that  their  thoughts  about  their  mythology  and  world  were  afi 
visionary  and  artiflcial  aa  ours  are  :  but  I  think  the  poftss 
I  have  quoted  show  that  it  was  not  so,  although  it  may 
difficult  for  ua  to  apprehend  the  strange  minglings  in  them 
the  elements  of  faith,  which,  in  onr  days,  have  been  blenc 
with  other  parts  of  human  nature  in  a  totally  different  gnise.' 
Perhaps  the  Greek  mind  may  be  best  imagined  by  taking,  as 
its  groundwork,  that  of  a  good,  conscientious,  but  illiterate, 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Border  farmer  of  a  century  or  two  back, 
having  perfect  faith  in  the  bodily  appearances  of  Satan  and  his 
imps  ;  and  in  all  kelpies,  brownies,  and  fairies.-  Substitute  for 
the  indignant  terrors  in  this  man's  mind,  a  general  persuasion 
of  the  Divinityy  more  or  less  beneficent,  yet  faultful,  of 
these  beings  ;  that  is  to  say,  take  away  his  belief  in  the  demoni 
cal  malignity  of  the  fallen  spiritual  world,  and  lower,  in  th*j 
same  ^egre(i,  his  conceptVous  oil  VVft  wv^^iUcal,  retaining  forhiof 
the  SAme  firm  faitli  In.  botV  •,  Vw^  ^"^^^  *\^a^  ■a^^Q'oX  ^^-»«*^  widj 
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beautiful    scenery   mnch   as  tliey  arc, — his  delight  in  regular 
ploughed  land  and  mciulows,  and  a  neat  garden  (only  with  rows 
of  gooseberry  bushes  instead  of  vincsj  being,  in  all  probability,  f 
about  accurately  representative  of  the  fecliuga  of  Ulysses  ;  then,  ™ 
let  the  military  spirit  that  is  in  him,  glowing  against  the  Border 
forager,  or  the  foe  of  old  Floddcn  and  Chevy-Chase,  1>g  made 
more  principal,  with  a  higlicr  sense  of  nobleness  in  soldiership, 
not  as  a  careless  excitement,  but  a  knightly  duty;  and  in- 
creased by  high  cultivation  of  every  personal  quality,  not  of 
mere  shaggy  strength,  but  graceful  strength,  aided  by  a  softer 
climate,  and    educated    in  all    prop<*r  harmony   of   sight  and 
Bonnd  :  finally,  instead  of  an  informed  Christian,  suppose  him 
to  have  only  the  patriarchal  Jewish  knowledge  of   the  Deity, 
and  even  this  obscured  by  tratiition,  but  still  thoroughly  solemn 
and  faithful,  requiring  his  coutinual  service  as  a  priest  of  burni; 
sacrifice  and  meat  offering ;  and  I  think  we  shall  got  a  pretty 
close  approximation  to  the  vital  being  of  a  true  old  Greek  ; 
some  slight  diJIei'enco   still   existing  in   a   feeling  which   the 
Scotch  farmer  would  have  of  a  pleasantness  in  blue  hills  and 
ninning   streams,  wholly  wanting    in    the   Greek   mind  ;    and 
perhaps  also  some  difforent^o  of  views  on  the  subjects  of  truth 
and  honesty.     But  the  main  points,  the  easy,  athletic,  strongly 
logical  and  argumentative,  yet  fanciful  and  CiBCnlous,  charac- 
ters of  mind,  v/ould  be  very  similar  in  both  ;   and  the  most 
serious  change  in  the  substance  of  the  stiiiT  among  the  modifi- 
cations above  suggested  as  necessary  to  turn  the  Scot  into  the 
Greek,  is  that  effect  of  softer  climate  and  surrounding  luxury, 
inducing  the  practice   of  varions  forms  of  polished   art,- — the 
more  polished,  because  the  practical  and  realistic  tendency  of 
tJie  Hellenic  mind  (if  my  interpretation  of  it  be  right)  would 
quite  prevent  it  from  taking  pleasure  in  any  irregularities  of 
form,  or  imitations  of  the  weeds  and  wildnessos  of  that  moun- 
tain nature  with  which  it  thought  itself  bom  to  contend.     In 
its  utmost  refinement  of  work,  it  sought  eminently  for  order- 
liness ;  carried  the  principle  of  the  Iccks  in  squares,  and  foun- 
tains in  pipes,  perfectly  out  in  its  streets  and  temples  ;  formal- 
jxed   whatever  decoration  it  put  into  its  minor   architcctarv)! 
mouldings,  and  reserved  iU  whole  heart  atvd.  ^o^^x  Vo  x^v^'© 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MEDUEVAL  LAXDSOAPB  : — FIRST,  THE   FIELDS. 

g  L  Ix  our  examination  of  the  spirit  of  claesical  landscupe, 
we  were  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  left  to  us  in 
written  description.  Some  interesting  jesuUs  might  indeed 
have  been  obtiiined  bj  examining  the  Egyptian  and  Ninevite 
landscape  sculpture,  but  in  nowise  conclusive  enough  to  be 
worth  the  pains  of  the  inquiry  ;  for  the  landscape  of  sculpture 
is  necessarily  confined  in  range,  and  usually  inexpressive  of  tho 
complete  feelings  of  the  workman,  being  introduced  rather  to 
explain  tho  place  and  circumstances  of  events,  than  for  its  own 
sake.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  the  case  is  widely  different. 
Wo  have  written  landscape,  sculptured  landscape,  and  painted 
landscape,  all  bearing  united  testimony  to  the  tone  of  the  na- 
tional mind  in  almost  every  remarkable  locality  of  Europe. 

§2.  That  testimony,  taken  in  its  breadth,  is  very  curiously 
elusive.  It  marks  the  medianal  mind  as  agreeing  altogether 
with  the  ancients^  in  holding  that  flat  land,  brooks,  and  grovea 
of  aspens,  compose  the  pleasant  places  of  the  earth,  and  that 
rocks  and  mountains  are,  for  inluibitation,  altogether  to  bo 
reprobated  and  detested  ;  but  as  disagreeing  with  tho  classical 
mind  totally  in  this  other  most  important  respect,  that  the 
pleasant  flat  land  is  never  a  ploughed  field,  nor  a  rich  lotus 
meadow  good  for  pasture,  but  garden  ground  covered  with 
flowers,  and  divided  by  fragrant  hedges,  with  a  castle  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  aspens  are  delighted  in,  not  because  they  are 
good  for  **  coach-making  men"  to  make  cart-wheels  of,  but 
because  they  are  shady  and  graceful ;  and  the  fruit-trees,  cov- 
ered with  delicious  fruit,  especially  apple  and  orange,  occupy 
still  more  important  positions  in  the  scenery.  Singing-birds^ 
not  "  sca-crow3,"  but  nightingales* — perch  on   every   bough  ; 

•  The  peculiar  dislike  lelt  hy  the  mcdlscvols  tor  l^e  Ka,  \ft  w*  \R\Kt«sSws 
%  Buhjcrt  of  inquiry,  that  1  have  reserved   it  for  ?*:paTaXc  ^SAscvwsvWi. 
work.  Id  oreseot  prenaralion.  "  Hartora  ol  'Eii2.\«.iii.." 
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and  the  ideal  occupation  of  mankind  is  not  to  cultivate  eithi 
the  garden  or  the  meadow,  but  to  gather  roses  and  eat  oran/ 
in  the  one,  and  ride  out  hawking  over  the  other. 

Finally,  mountain  scenery,  though  considered  as  disagreeably 
for  general  inhabitation,  is  always  introduced  as  being  propt 
to  meditate  in,  or  to  euconrage  communion  with  higher  beings 
and  iu  the  ideal  landscape  of  daily  life,  mountains  are  consid-* 
orcd  agreeable  things  enough,  go  that  they  be  far  enough  away^ 

In  this  great  change  there  arc  three  vital  points  to  be  notice* 

The  first,  the  disdain  of  agricultural  pursuits  by  the  nobility^ 
a  fatal  change,  and  otfe  gradually  bringing  about  the  ruin  of  that 
nobility.     It  is  expressed  in  the  niediaival  landscape  by  the  emi. 
(3  Three  eswn-  iicutly  plcusurable  and  horticultural  character  of 
r^VndriinTd'ie-  everything  ;  by  the  fences,  liedges,  castle  walls,  andH 
»«*"■  masses  of  useless,  but  lovely  Bowers,  especially  roses™ 

The  knights  and  ladies  are  represented  always  as  singing,  or 
making  love,  in  these  pleasant  places.  The  idea  of  setting  at^H 
old  knight,  like  Laertes  (whatever  liis  state  of  fallen  fortune^yW 
**  with  thick  gloves  on  to  keep  his  hands  from  the  thorns,"  to 
prune  a  row  of  vines,  would  have  been  regarded  as  the  most 
monstrous  violation  of  the  decencies  of  life  ;  and  a  senator, 
once  detected  in  the  home  emplo>Tuenta  of  Cincinnatus,  could, 
I  suppose,  thenceforward  hardly  have  appeared  in  society.  J 

Tjie  second  vital  point  is  the  evidence  of  a  more  sentimonbilB 
enjo3Tnent  of  external  nature.    A  Greek,  wishing  really  to  enjoy 
himself,  shut  himself  into  a  Ireautiful  atrium,  with  an  eicellentj 
dinner,  and  a  society  of  philosophical  or  musical 
nK-*\ni^coof  aa-  friends.      But  a  mediaeval  knight  went    into  hi 
"^'  plcasance,  to  gather  roses  and  hear  the  birds  sing 

or  rode  out  hunting  or  hawking.     His  evening  feast,  thongl 
fiotous  enough  sometimes,  was  not  the  heiglit  of  his  day's  en-' 
joyment  ;  and  if  tlie  attractions  of  the  world  are  to  be  showa 
typically  to  him,  as  opposed  to  the  horrors  of  death,  they  ar* 
never  represented  by  a  full  feast  in  a  chamber,  but  by  a  delicate! 
dessert  in  an  orange  gi'ove,  with  musicians  under  the  trees  ;  or 
ride  on  a  ISIay  morning,  hawk  on  fist. 

This  change  is  evidently  a  Iiealthy,  and  a  very  intercstinj 
oae. 

The  third  vital  poiul  ia  ttxetixaTWe^  w'l^ws  VV«A- VXxx^VwHl&ine 
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and  apple-eating  are  not  altogether  riglit ;  that  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  done  in  the  world  than  that ;  and  that  tho 
S  5.  3.  Disturbed  moimtains,  as  opposed   to   the  pleasant  gardcn- 
tiooscicDce.  ground,  are  places  where  that  other  something  may 

t>eRt  be  learned  ;— which  is  evidently  a  piece  of  infinite  and  new 
*n»8pect  for  the  mountains,  and  another  healthy  change  in  thdH 
"fcone  of  the  human  heart.  ^ 

Let  us  glance  at  tho  signs  and  Tarions  results  of  these 
^^hanges,  one  by  one.  ^ 

The  two  first  named,  evil  and  good  as  they  ai'e,  are  veryfl 
^rjloscly  conuocted.    The  more  poetical  delight  in  external  nature 
X^rocccds  just  from  the  fact  tliat  it  is  no  longer  looked  upon 
Dcriratix-o  ^th  tho  eye  of  tho  farmer  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
flo„..  the  herbs  and  flowers  cease  to  bo  regarded  as  use- 
ful, they  are  felt  to  be  charming.     Lticka  are  not 
■»iow  the  most  imiwrtant  objects  in  the  garden,  but  lilies  and 
K-oses  ;  the  herbage  which  a  Greek  would  have  looked  at  only 
"^tb  a  view  to  tlie  number  of  horses  it  would  feed,  ia  regarded 
"fcy  tho   medieval    kniglit   as  a  green   carpet   for  fair  feet   tt>| 
^ance  upon,  and  the  beauty  of  its  softness  and  color  ia  propor-| 
"tionally  felt  by  him  ;  while  the  brook,  which   tho  Greek   re- 
joiced to  dismiss  into  a  reservoir  under  the  palace  threshold, 
'Would  be,  by  the  mediaeval,  distributed  into  pleasant  pools,  or 
lorcod  into  fountains  ;  and  regarded  alternately  as  a  mirror  for 
fair  faces,  and  a  witchery  to  ensnare  the  sunbeams  and  tho  rain*, 
l>ow. 

And  this  change  of  feeling  involves  two  others,  very  impor- 
tant. Wlien  tho  flowers  atid  grass  were  regarded  as  means  of 
life,  and  therefore  (us  the  thoughtful  laborer  of  tlie  soil  must 
always  regard  them)  with  tho  reverence  doe  toi 
vius  gTTKUBdn  to  those  gifts  of  God  which  were  most  necessary  to 
his  existence  ;  although  their  own  beauty  was  less 
»lt,  their  proceeding  from  tho  Divine  hand  was  more  seriously 
•knowledgcd,  and  the  herb  3'ielding  seed,  and  fruit-tree  yield- 
ing fruit,  thoufjb  in  themselves  less  admired,  were  yet  solemnly 
connected  in  tlio  heart  witli  the  reverence  of  Cores,  l*omona,  or 
Pan.  But  when  tlio  sense  of  these  necessary  tiees  was  more  or 
less  lost,  among  the  upper  classes,  by  the  dcVegvOdvon.  ol  >i)aa  w 
of  husbandry  to  the  hands  o(  the  peasant,  t\ie  \io^ct  wcv^ 
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whose  bloom  or  richness  thus  became  n  mere  source  of  plcoeui 
were  regarded  yith  less  solemn  sense  of  the  Divine  gift  in  the 
and  were  converted  ratlier  into  toys  than  treasures,  chance  gi 
for  gJiicty,  Dither  than  promised  rewards  of  labor  ;  so  that  wh 
the  Greek  could  hardly  have  trodden  the  formal  furrow,  or 
plucked  the  chisters  from  the  trellised  vine,  without  reverent 
thoughts  of  the  deities  of  tield  and  leaf,  who  gave  the  seed  to 
fructify,  and  the  bloom  to  darken,  the  mediaeval  knight  plucke^f 
the  violet  to  wreathe  iu  his  lady's  hair,  or  strewed  the  idle  roB^ 
on  the  turf  at  her  feet,  with  little  sense  of  anything  in  the 
nature  that  gave  them.,  but  a  frail,  accidental,  involuntary  exu- 
berance; while  also  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system  being  no 
done  away,  as  well  aa  the  Pagan  mythology,  and,  with  it,  t 
whole  conception  of  meat  offering  or  firstfruita  offering,  t 
thiefest  seriousness  of  all  the  thoughts  connected  with  the  gif 
of  nature  faded  from  the  minds  of  the  claasos  of  men  concern 
with  art  and  literature  ;  while  the  peasant,  rcdnccd  to  serf  levelj 
was  incapable  of  imuginative  thought,  owing  to  his  want  of 
general  cultivation.  But  on  the  other  hand,  exactly  in  propo: 
tioQ  as  the  idea  of  definite  spiritual  presence  in  material  natu 
was  lost,  the  mysterious  sense  of  unaccountable  life  in  the  thin 
themselves  would  he  increased,  and  the  mind  would  instjintl; 
be  laid  oj>en  to  all  those  currents  of  fallacious,  but  pensive  an 
pathetic  sympathy,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  characteristic 
modem  times. 

Tarther  :  a  singular  difference  would  necessarily  result  from 
the  far  greater  loneliness  of  baronial  life,  deprived  as  it  was 
all  interest  in  agrieultiu-al  pursuits.     The  palace  of  a  Oni- 
.   „.         leader  in  early  times  might  have  gardens,  field 

I  8.      3.    filoom,  1     ■        ■»         ' 

cijnded  \>y  »-a-  aud  farms  around  it,  but  wa*  sure  to  be  near  so 

busy   city  or  sea-port :    in   later   ume&,   the  cit; 
itself  became  the  prineipal  dwelling-place,  and  the  country  waa 
visited  only  to  st^e  how  the  fiirm  went  on,  or  traversed  in  a  lio^H 
of  march.      Fiir   other    was    the  life  of   the   mediaeval  baron^^ 
nested  on  his  solitary  jut  of  crag ;  entering  int«  cities  ouly 
occasionally  for  some  grave  political  or  warrior's  purpose,  am 
for  the  most  jiart,  passing  the  year?  of  his  life  in  lion-like  isoh 
Hon  ;  the  village  iahabited  by  his  retAiners  straggling  indi 
uhoat  the  slopes  of  the  rocVs  at.  \v\s.1wV\k»>W«.«*w  dwelling 
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Standing  gloomily  apart,  between  them  and  the  nncompftnion- 
able  elands,  commanding,  from  Biinsot  to  sunrise,  the  flowing 
flame  of  some  calm  nnvoyaf^ed  river,  and  the  endless  iindnlation 
of  the  nntraversable  Iiills.  How  different  mast  the  thoughts 
ftbonfc  nature  have  been,  of  the  noble  wlio  lived  among  the  bright 
marbk  porticos  of  the  Greek  groups  of  tempJc  or  palace, — in  tho 
midst  of  a  plain  covered  with  corn  and  olives,  and  by  the  shore 
of  a  sparkling  and  freighted  sea, — from  those  of  the  master  of 
some  nionntain  promontory  in  the  green  recesses  of  Northern 
Europe,  watching  nigbt  by  night,  from  amongst  his  heaps  of 
fitorm-broken  stone,  rounded  into  towers,  the  lightning  of  the 
lonely  eea  flush  round  the  eandd  of  Harlech,  or  the  mists  chung- 
ing  their  shapes  for  cver^  among  the  changeless  pines,  that  fringe 
the  crests  of  Jura. 

Kor  was  it  without  similar  effect  on  the  minds  of  men  that 
their  jourueyings  and  pilgrimages  became  more  frequent  than 
those  of  tho  Greek,  the  extent  of  ground  traversed  in  the 
ja.  Andfreqocnt  coursc  of  them  larger,  and  tlio  mode  of  travel 
J^sriuwge.  more    compuniouless.      To    the   Greek,  a  voyage 

to  Egypt,  or  the  Hellespont,  was  the  subject  of  lifting  fame 
and  fable,  and  tho  foresta  of  the  Danube  and  the  rocks  of  Sicily 
closed  for  him  the  gates  of  the  intelligible  world.  What  parts 
of  that  narrow  world  he  crossed  were  crossed  with  Heets  or 
annies  ;  the  camp  always  populous  on  tho  plain,  and  the  ships 
drawn  in  cautions  HjTiimetry  around  the  shore.  But  to  tho  modi- 
ceval  knight,  from  Scottish  moor  to  Syrian  sand,  the  world  was 
one  great  exercise  ground,  or  field  of  adventure  ;  the  staunch 
pacing  of  his  cliarger  penetrated  the  pathlessness  of  outmost 
forest,  and  sustained  tJio  fiultriness  of  the  most  secret  dpsert. 
Frequently  alone, — or,  if  accompanied,  for  the  most  part  only 
by  retainers  of  lower  rank,  incapable  of  entering  into  complete 
sympathy  with  any  of  his  thoughts, — he  must  have  been  com- 
pelled often  to  enter  into  dim  companionship  with  the  silent 
nature  around  him,  and  must  assuredly  sometimes  have  talked 
to  the  waj'side  flowers  of  his  love,  and  to  the  fading  clouds  of  his 
ambition. 

§  10.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  retirement  from 
ttie  world  for  the  sake  of  self-mortiticatioTv,  ol  gotc^>i^\-  •vVOtv] 
dt^mou^  ot  comniunion  with   angels,  and  -w^tAi  VWxt  ^v^^-r 
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hear<.s,  which  miglitothenvise  have  felt  that  there  was  loveliness 
iu  the  wild  landscape,  slirank  from  it.  in  dread,  because  they 
knew  that  the  monk  retired  to  it  for  pi^nancc,  and  the  licrmit 
for  contemplation.  The  horror  wliich  the  Greek  had  felt  for 
bills  only  when  they  were  uninhabitable  and  barren,  attached 
itself  now  to  many  of  the  sweetest  spots  of  earth  ;  the  feeling 
vas  conquered  by  political  interests,  but  never  by  admiration  ; 
military  ambition  seized  the  frontier  rock,  or  maintained  itself 
in  the  unassailable  pass;  but  it  was  only  for  their  punishment, 
or  in  their  despair,  that  men  consented  to  tread  the  crocused 
slopes  of  the  Chartreuse,  or  the  soft  glades  and  dewy  pastures 
of  Vallombrosa. 

§  11.  In  all  these  modifications  of  temper  and  principle  there 
appears  much  which  tends  to  passionate,  affectionate,  or  awo- 
etruck  observance  of  tlic  features  of  natural  scenery,  closely 
l-escmbljug,  in  all  but  this  superstitious  dread  of  mountains, 
our  feelings  at  tlie  present  day.  But  otie  character  which  the 
medisevaU  had  in  common  with  the  ancients,  and  that  exactly 
the  most  eminent  character  in  both,  opposed  itself  steadily  to 
all  the  feelings  we  liavo  hitherto  been  examining, — tlie  admiffe- 
tion,  namely,  and  constant  watchfulness,  of  human  beanty. 
Exercised  in  nearly  the  game  manner  as  the  Greeks,  from  their 
youth  upwards,  their  countenances  were  cast  even  in  a  higher 
mould  ;  for,  although  somewhat  less  regular  in  feature,  and 
affected  by  minglings  of  ^Northern  bluntncss  and  stoUdity  of 
general' expression,  together  with  greater  thinness  of  lip  and 
shaggy  formlessness  of  brow,  these  loss  scailpturesque  features 
were,  nevertheless,  touched  with  a  seriousness  and  refinement 
proceeding  first  from  the  modes  of  thought  inculcated  by  the 
Christian  religion,  and  secondly  from  their  more  romantic  and 
various  life.  Gonco  a  degree  of  personal  beauty,  both  male  and 
fcmalo,  was  attained  in  t!ic  Middle  Ages,  with  whicb  classical 
periods  conld  show  nothing  for  a  moment  comparable  ;  and  this 
beauty  was  set  forth  by  the  most  perfect  splendor,  united  with 
grace,  in  dress,  which  the  Imman  race  have  hitherto  invented. 
The  strength  of  their  art-genius  was  directed  in  great  part  to 
this  object ;  and  their  best  workmen  and  most  brilliant  fanciers 
were  employed  in  wreathing  the  mail  or  em\)to\i\*it\\v»,\X\^i'«Ocfc,j 
The  exquisite  aria  o/eiiamellingand  cliasmg  ta^ta^  wxvW^'i^'Os 
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to  make  the  nrmor  as  ru<}iant  und  delicate  as  the  p1iunuji:i>of 
tropical  bird  ;  and  tho  most  various  and  vivid  imaginations  vw 
diaplayort  in  tho  alternationB  of  color,  and  fiery  fi-paks  of  fur 
on  ghield  and  crest ;  go  that  of  all  the  beautiful  things  wliit; 
the  eyes  of  men  could  fall  upon,  in  the  world  about  them, 
most  beautiful  must  have  been  a  young  knight  riding  out 
morning  ^maliinc,  and  in  faithful  hope. 

"  His  broad,  clear  brow  ia  sunligbt  gk>wed  ; 
Oo  bumishm]  hoover  his  war-horae  trodfl  ; 
Prom  unden)c;ith  his  hehnet  flowed 
Ills  coul-Mnck  curls,  as  on  he  rode. 
AU  in  tlie  blut;,  umrloudcd  wcalhor, 
Tbiok  jcwelk-d  shone  iho  BmJdle  leather  ; 
The  Iiehiiet  and  the  hi'lmnt  feather 
Burned  like  one  bnrnni^^  flume  together  ; 
And  tl»e  gcminy  bridlu  glittered  free, 
Like  to  some  hrauch  of  stars  wc  soe 
Hung  in  tlic  golden  galaxy." 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  soporb  presence  of  human  bcaatT 
men  in  general  was,  exactly  as  it  had  Iwen  in  Greek  times,  fiu^ 
to  turn  their  thoughts  and  glances  in  great  part  away  frt" 
«  u.  5.  Care  for  ^^^  Other  beauty  but  that,  and  to  mako  tlio  grass* 
Wmi Wuiy.  tiie  [5e]d  take  to  them  always  more  or  less  the  asped 
of  a  carpet  to  dance  upon,  a  lawn  to  tilt  upon,  or  a  sprTi(*iilii> 
crop  of  hay  ;  and,  secondly,  in  what  atteution  they  paid  totiiii 
lower  nature,  to  make  tliem  dwell  exclusively  on  what  w* 
graceful,  symmetricj.1,  and  bright  in  color.  All  that  was  nf 
ged,  rough,  dark,  wild,  untcrminated,  they  rejected  at  once, i^ 
the  domain  of  '*  salvage  men"  and  monstrous  giants  :  all  ^ 
they  admired  was  tender,  bright,  balanced,  enclosed,  b] 
metrical — only  symmetrical  in  the  noble  and  froo  sense 
what  we  modems  call  *' symmetry,"  or  "balance,"  differ* 
much  from  medieval  symmetry  as  the  poiso  of  a  grocer's 
or  the  balance  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  with  its  hands  Urf 
its  aides,  does  from  the  balance  of  a  knight  on  his  horse, 
ing  Avith  tlie  battle-axe,  at  the  gallop  ;  tho  mummy*8  h 
looking  wonderfully  perfect,  and  yet  sure  to  bo  one-sided  if 
weigh  the  dust  of  it, — t\\G  ^al\^V a  VvXvw\v^^ 'K^ss.^ve^^ and  cb 
ing  like  tho  wind,  aud  :^ettxa\,t\\e>  Mv^^aft^wt-a^^  ^•Cw.\a»^'5: 
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And  this  lovo  of  symmetry  was  still  farther  enhanced  by  the 
peculiar  duties  required  of  art  at  the  time  ;  for,  in  order  to  fit 
tt  flowor  or  leiif  for  inlayiiif^  in  armor,  or  showinof  clearly  iu 

glass,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  away  its 
miitriaai  jioveni-  complexity,  and  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  a 

disciplined  and  orderly  pattera ;  and  tliis  the 
more,  bocause,  for  all  military  purposes,  the  device,  whatever  it 
was,  had  to  be  distinctly  inteUigiblo  at  extreme  distance.  That 
it  should  be  a  good  imitation  of  nature,  when  soon  near,  was  of 
no  monieuL ;  but  it  was  of  highest  mometit  that  when  Orsfc  Lho 
knight's  banner  flashed  in  the  sun  at  the  turn  of  the  mountain 
road,  or  rose,  torn  and  bloody,  through  the  drift  of  the  battle 
dost,  it  should  still  be  dxBCcrnible  what  the  bearing  was. 

"  At  lengtb,  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  batllc  cast ; 
Ami  first  tlio  ridge  of  miuglcd  spears 
Above  the  lulghtening  cloud  appean? ; 
And  in  the  araoko  the  pcnnonfi  tlcw, 
As  in  the  stnrm  the  white  sea-mew  ; 
Then  marked  ihey.  dashing  broad  and  far 
Tlie  broken  billows  of  the  war. 
Wide  raged  the  Inillle  on  the  plain  ; 
S|>eait3  ehook,  and  fulchiuns  flushed  amam  ; 
Fell  Eugliiod's  arrow-flight  like  rain  ; 
C-Testa  mne,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amidst  the  scene  of  tumult,  high, 
Tftejf  mui  Tj'rtl  i!arua/m's  fidconfy^ 
And  ataiixless  TtinstaH's  bann^  icAite, 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  briglU, " 


It  was  needed,  not  merely  that  they  should  see  it  was  a 
falcon,  but  Lord  Maiiniou's  falcon  ;  not  only  a  lion,  but  the 
Howard's  lion.  Hence,  to  the  one  imperative  end  of  intelUgi' 
hilUy^  every  minor  resemblance  to  nature  was  sacrificed,  and 
aliovc  all.  the  curved,  which  are  chiefly  the  confusing  lines  ;  eo 
that  ihe  straight,  elongated  hack,  doubly  clongat.od  tail,  pro- 
jected and  separate  claws,  and  otlicr  rectilinear  nnnatnralnessea 
of  form,  became  the  means  l>y  which  the  leopard  was,  in  midat 
ol  the  mist  and  storm  oi  battle,  di3tinguva\\cA.  Ivom'Ona  Oi<j'^,  «a.xj 
the  Jjon  from  Uio  wolf ;  the  most  admirable  ftetcexyasa  aw^NV^-i 
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itj  being,  in  spite  of  these  necessary  changes  (so  often  ghallowly  ,i 
sneered  at  by  tho  modem  workman),  obtained  by  the  ol^H 
designer.  ^^ 

Farther,  it  was  neceesary  to  the  brilliant  harmony  of  color, 
and    clear    setting    forth   of    everything,   that    all    coufnsinj 
ahjidows,  all  dim  and  doubtful  Hues  should  be  rejected  :  heuco^ 
at  once  an  utter  denial  of  natural  appearances  by  tho  great  body 
of  workmen  ;  and  a  calm  rest  in  a  practice  of  rcpreseulatiou 
whicli  would  make  cither  boar  or  lion  blue,  scarlet,  or  goldeu, 
according  to  the  device  of  the  knight,  or  tho  need  of  such  and 
Ruch  a  color  iu  that  place  of  tho  pattern  ;  and  which  whollyj 
denied  that  any  subsLuuco  ever  cast  a  shadow,  or  was  atlected  b; 
any  kind  of  obscurity. 

AH  tliis  was  in  its  way,  and  for  its  end,  absolutely  rightj 

admirable,  and  delightful  ;  and  those  who  despise  it,  laugh  al 

it,  or  deiive  no  pleasure  from  it,  are  utterly  ignorant  of  th( 

highest  principles  of  art,  and  arc  mere  tyros  an* 
I M.  7.  Therefore,        o  i  i  -^ 

inaccQr&to      ren- 
dering at  natnrc. 


beginners  in  the  practice'of  color.  But,  admirabk 
though  it  might  be,  one  necessary  result  of  it  Wi 
a  fart-her  withdrawal  of  the  observation  of  men  from  the  refinc< 
and  subtle  beauty  of  nature  ;  so  that  tlie  workman  who  first  wi 
led  to  think  Ughtly  of  natural  beaut}',  as  being  subservient  to' 
human,  was  next  led  to  think  inaccurately  of  natural  beauty,, 
because  ho  had  continually  to  alter  and  simplify  it  for  his  prac 
tical  purposes. 

g  15.  Now,  assembling  all    tlicso  diilerent  sources  of  the 
iculiar  mediaeval  feeling  towards  nature  in  one  view,  we  have 
1st  Love  of  the  garden  instead  of  love  of  tho  farm,  leading  to" 
a  sentimental  contemplation  of  nature,  instead  of  a  prac- 
tical and  agricultuiul  one.     (§§  3.  4.  6. 
2nd.  Loss  of  sense  of  actual  Divine  presence,  leading  to  fancies 
of   fallacious  animation,   iu  hcrba,   flowers,   clouds,   &c. 

(S7.) 
3rd.  Perpetual,  and  more  or  less  undisturbed,  companionshi] 

with  wild  nature.     (g§  8.  9.) 
4th,  Apprehension  of  demoniacal  and  angelic  presence  among 

mountains,  leading  lu  a  reverent  dread  of  them,     (§  10.) 


Principalness  o!  delight  iu  human  beauty,  leading  to 
pai'ative  contempt  oiuat\uca\  uXi^^^i^a.    ^\v.^ 
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6th.  Conseqiient  love  of  order,  liglit,  intelligibility,  and  sym- 
metry^ leading  to  dislike  of  the  wildneas,  darkness,  and 
mystery  of  nature.     (§  12.) 

7th.  Inaccuracy  of  observance  of  nature,  induced  by  the  ha- 
bitual practice  of  change  on  its  forms,     (§  13.) 

From  these  mingled  elements,  we  should  necessarily  expect 
to  find  resuUing,  as  the  characteristic  of  mediaeval  landscape 
art,  compared  with  Greek,  a  far  higher  sentiment  about  it,  and 
affection  for  it,  more  or  less  subdued  by  still  greater  respect  for 
"the  loveliness  of  man,  and  therefore  subordinated  entirely  to 
liuman  interests ;  mingled  with  curious  traces  of  terror,  piety, 
«r  superstition,  and  cramped  by  various  formalisms, — some  wise 
and  necessary,  some  feeble,  and  some  exhibiting  needless  igno- 
a^ance  and  inaccuracy. 

Under  these  lights,  let  us  examine  the  facts, 
§  16.  The  landscape  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  represented  in  a 
<jentral  mimner  by  the  illuminations  of  the  MSS,  of  Romances, 
«xecnted  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  On  one 
side  of  these  stands  the  earlier  landscape  work,  more  or  less 
treated  as  simple  decoration  ;  on  the  other,  the  later  landscape 
work,  becoming  more  or  less  affected  with  modern  ideua  and 
modes  of  imitation. 

These  central  fifteenth  century  landscapes  are  almost  inva- 
riably composed  of  a  grove  or  two  of  tall  trees,  a  winding  river, 
and  a  castle,  or  a  garden  :  the  peculiar  feature  of  both  those  bist 
being  trimtiess  ;  the  artist  always  dwelling  especially  on  the 
fences  ;  wreathing  the  espaliers  indeed  prettily  with  sweet-briar, 
and  pntling  pots  of  orange-trees  on  the  t^ps  of  the  walls,  but 
taking  great  care  that  there  shall  be  no  loose  bricks  in  the  one. 
nor  broken  stakes  in  the  other, — the  trouble  and  ceaseless  war- 
fare of  the  times  having  rendered  security  one  of  the  tlrst  ele- 
ments of  pleasantness,  and  making  it  impossible  for  any  artist 
to  conceive  Paradise  bnt  as  surrounded  by  a  moat,  or  to  dis- 
tinguish the  road  to  it  better  than  by  its  narrow  wicket  gate, 
and  watchful  i)ort<^r. 

§  17.  One  of  those  land3ca|>es  is  thus  described  by  Macaulay 
"We  have  an  exact  square,  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Pison,  Gihrt| 
Hiddekel,  and  Enphmtes,  each  with  a  coTiveu\viw^.'\«\^%'i 
centre  ;  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  ;  a  \ong  caw^A  tv^^Cw 
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and  railed  in ;  the  tree  of  knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the 
limes  behind  the  Tiiileries,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  grand 
alley  ;  tlm  sriuke  turned  round  it,  the  man  on  the  right  hand, 
the  woman  on  the  left,  and  the  beasts  drawn  up  iu  an  exact 
circle  round  them." 

All  this  is  i>c'rfectly  true  ;  and  seems  in  the  description  very 
curiously  foolish.  The  only  curious  fully,  however,  in  the 
matter  is  tije  exquisite  ntiiveU  of  the  historian,  in  supposing 
tliat  the  quaint  landscape  indicates  iu  the  understanding  of  the 
painter  so  marvellous  an  inferiority  to  his  own  ;  whereas,  it  is 
altogether  his  own  wit  that  is  at  fault,  iu  not  comprehending 
that  nations,  whose  youth  had  been  decimated  among  tiie  sands 
and  serpents  of  Syria,  knew  probably  nearly  as  much  about 
Jrlastern  scenery  as  youths  trained  in  tho  scliools  of  the  modern 
Royal  Academy  ;  and  that  this  curious  symmetry  was  entirely 
symbolic,  only  more  or  less  modified  by  the  various  instincts 
which  I  have  traced  above,  ilr.  Maranlay  is  evidently  quite 
uuaAvare  that  the  serpent  with  the  human  head,  and  body 
twisted  round  the  tree,  was  the  universally  accepted  symbol  of 
tho  evil  angel,  from  the  dawn  of  art  up  to  Michael  Angelo  ;  that 
tho  greatest  sacred  artists  invariably  place  the  man  on  the  one 
side  of  tho  tree,  tho  woman  nn  tho  other,  in  order  to  denote  the 
ontlironed  and  balanced  dominion  about  to  fall  by  temptation  ; 
that  the  beasts  are  ranged  (when  they  are  so,  though  this  is  much 
more  seldom  the  case,)  in  a  circle  round  them,  expressly  to  miirk 
that  they  were  then  not  wild,  but  obedient,  int^?lligeut,  and 
orderly  beasts  ;  and  that  tho  four  rivers  are  trenched  and  en- 
closed on  the  four  sides,  to  mark  tliat  the  waters  which  now 
wander  in  wiiste,  and  destroy  in  fury,  liad  then  for  their  prin- 
cipal office  to  '*  water  tlie  garden"  of  God.  The  description  is, 
however,  sufhciiently  apposite  and  interesting,  as  bearing  upon 
what  I  have  noted  respcetlng  tho  eminent  /(Sncfi-loving  spirit  ol 
the  niodia^valfi. 

§  IS.  Together  with  this  i^cculiar  formality,  we  find  an  in- 
finite delight  in  dniwing  pleasjint  ilowers,  always  articulating 
and  ontlining  them  ronipletely  ;  the  sky  is  always  blue,  haWng 
only  a  few  delicate  white  clouds  in  it,  and  in  the  distance  are 
bine moantmns,  very  far  away,  it  the  landscape  is  to  ho  simply 
dcIightfnJ ;    but  brought   near,  aw^  iVm^aftL  "\w"wi  «>;i\-i):\ia!i.  Qver- 
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hanging  roclcR,  if  it  is  intended  to  ho  moditalive,  or  a  placo  of 
saintly  aGoliisiou.  liut  tlie  wholo  of  it  always, — llowura,  t'ai»tlL'8, 
l>rooks,  clouds,  jind  rocks, — subordiiiJiLo  to  the  liumuii  figures  in 
the  fore^ound,  iind  painted  for  no  otiior  end  tlmn  tlmt  of 
explaining  their  iidventiiros  and  occ:u|)ations. 

§  19.  Before  the  idea  of  landscapn  had  been  thus  far  devel- 
oped, the  representations  of  it  had  been  purely  typical  ;  the 
objects  which  had  to  be  shown  in  order  to  explain  the  scene  of 
the  event,  being  firmly  outlined,  usually  on  a  ]iure  golden  or 
chequered  color  liackground^  not  on  sky.  The  cliange  from  tho 
golden  background,  (characLeristic  of  the  finest  thirteenth  cen- 
tury work)  and  the  colored  chequer  (which  in  like  manner  be- 
longs to  the  finest  fourteenth)  to  the  blue  sky,  gradated  to  the 
horizon,  takes  place  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  the 
crisis  of  cliange  in  the  spirit  of  niR<iia}val  art.  Strictly  speak- 
ng,  wo  might  divide  the  art  of  Christian  times  into  two  great 
masses — Symbolic  and  Imitative  ; — the  symbolic,  reaching  from 
the  earliest  periods  down  to  the  close  of  tlio  'ourteonth  century, 
ftnd  tlie  imitative  from  that  close  to  tho  present  time  ;  and, 
then,  the  most  important  circumst.jincG  indicative  of  the  cul- 
minating point,  or  turn  of  tide,  would  be  this  of  the  change 
from  choqnercd  background  to  sky  background.  The  upper- 
most figure  in  Plate  7.  opposite,  representing  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge, taken  from  a  somewhat  lat«  thirteenth  century  Hebrew 
manuscript  (Additional  11,639)  in  the  British  Mnseum,  will  at 
once  illustrate  Mr.  Macaulay's  "  serpent  turned  round  the  tree," 
and  the  mode  of  introducing  the  chequer  background,  will 
enable  the  reader  better  to  understand  the  peculiar  feeling  of 
the  period,  which  no  more  intended  the  formal  wails  or  streams 
for  an  imitative  representation  of  the  Garden  of  Kdcn,  than 
these  chequers  for  an  imitation  of  sky. 

§  30.  The  moment  the  aky  is  introduced  (and  it  is  curious 
how  perfectly  it  is  done  at  once,  many  manuscripts  presenting, 
in  alternate  pages,  chequered  backgiounds,  and  deep  blue  skies 
exquisitely  gradated  to  tho  horizon) — the  moment,  I  say,  the 
sky  is  introduced,  tho  spirit  of  art  becomes  for  evermore 
changed,  and  thenceforward  it  gradually  proposes  \m\U\.U«w 
more  aud  wore  as  an  end,  until  it  reaeVicB  t\Ae  TuTue\'\^w  \'o.vv^- 
^ffcape.     Tin's  broad  division  into  two  8choo\3  \(ou\^  V\i^T&l'ax<i' 
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the  most  true  iind  accurate  we  coiUd  employ,  bat  not  tlxc  mosi 
couvcnicnt.     For  the  great  medireval  art  lies  in  a  chistor  ahoui 
tlie  culminatiiija:  point,  inchidiii^  symbolism  on  one  si<le,  Mm 
imitation  on  the  other,  and  extending  like  a  nuliant  cloud  upoi 
tlie  mountjvin  peiik  of  ages,  partly  down  both  sides  of  it,  from 
the  year  1200  io  1500  ;  the  brightest  part  of  tJio  cloud  leaning 
little  b;ickwanU,  and   poising  itself    between  1250  and   1350. 
And  therefore  the  most  convenient  arrangement  is  into  XtomaD- 
eeqiie  and  barbaric  art,  up  to  1200, — mediiwval  art,   1200  to 
500, — and  modern  art,  from  1500  downwards.     But  it  is  only 
in  the  earlier  or  symbolic  mediaeval  art,  reaching  up  to  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,   that  the  peculiar  modification  of 
natural  forms  for  decorative  purposes  is  seen  in  its  perfection, 
with  all  itvS  beauty,  and  all  its  necessary  shortcomings  ;  the 
minds  of  men  being  accurately  balanced  between  that  honor  for, 
the  superior  Iniman  form  which  they  shared  with  the  Greel 
ages,  and  the  sentimental  love  of  nature  which  was  peculiar  to' 
their  own.     The  expression  of  the  two  feelings  will  be  found  to 
vary  according  to  the  material  and  place  of  the  art ;  in  painting,] 
the  conventional  forms  arc  more  adopted,  in  order  to  obtain' 
definition,  and  brilliancy  of  color,  while  in  sculpture  the  life  of 
nature  is  often  rendered  with  a  love  and  faithfulness  which  put 
modern  art  to  shame.     And  in  this  earnest  contemplation  of^l 
the  natuiul  facta,  united  witlj  an  endeavor  to  simplify,  for  elear^| 
expression,  the  results  of  that  contemplation,  the  ornamental 
artists  ai'rived  at  two  abstract  conclusions  abont  form,  which 
arc  highly  curious  and  interesting. 

§  21.  Tlicy  saAv,  first,  that  a  loaf  might  always  be  considcro 
as  a  sudden  expansion  of  tlie  stem  that  bore  it ;  an  nnconlroUa- 
ble  expression  of  delight,  .on  the  part  of  the  twig,  that  spring 
Lad  come,  shown  in  a  fonntain-like  cxpatiation  of  its  tender 
green  heart  into  tho  air.  Tlicy  saw  that  in«this  violent  procla- 
mation of  its  delight  and  liberty,  whereas  the  twig  had,  until 
that  moment,  a  disposition  only  to  grow  qnielly  forwards,  it 
expressed  ita  satisfaction  and  extreme  pleasure  in  sunshine  by 
springing  out  to  right  and  left.  Let  ah.  Fig,  1.  Plate  8.,  be 
t}w  Mg  growing  forward  in  the  direction  from  a  to  b.  It^ 
roaches  the  ]»oint  A,  and  t\\en — ^Yinw^  Gomrn^, — not  being  ablo^J 
to  contain  itself,  it  bursts  outmevcrs  fc*Mi^A\iu,  ^s^au  ^^.xvtisgj^^ 
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backwards  at  first  for  joy  j  but  as  this  backwnrd  direction  ia 
contniry  to  its  own  propor  fiite  aiul  nature,  it  cannot  go  on  so 
long,  anil  the  kngtli  of  each  rib  into  which  it  separates  is  pro- 
portionoil  uccnrately  to  the  degree  in  which  the  proceedings  of 
that  rib  are  in  harmony  with  the  natural  destiny  of  tlie  plant. 
Thns  the  rib  c,  entirely  contradictory,  by  the  direction  of  ]iia 
life  and  energy,  of  the  general'  intentions  to  the  tree,  is  but  a 
fihorHived  rib  ;  rf,  not  quite  so  opposite  to  his  fate,  hves  longer ; 
ftf,  accommodating  himsnlf  still  more  to  the  spirit  of  progress, 
attains  a  greater  length  still ;  and  the  largest  rib  of  all  is  tho 
one  who  hjia  not  yielded  at  all  to  tho  erratic  disposition  of  the 
others  when  spring  came,  but,  feeling  quite  as  ]uii)py  about  the 
spring  as  they  did,  nevertheless  took  no  holiday,  minded  his 
business,  and  grew  straightforward. 

§  23.  Fig.  6.  in  tho  same  plate,  which  shows  the  disposition 
of  the  ribs  in  the  leaf  of  an  xVmorican  Plane,  exemplifies  tho 
principle  very  accurately  ;  it  is  indeed  more  notably  seen  in  this 
■than  in  most  leaves,  because  the  ribs  at  the  base  have  evidently 
hud  a  little  fraternal  quarrel  about  their  spring  holiday  ;  and 
the  more  gaily-minded  ones,  getting  together  into  trios  on  each 
gide,  have  rather  pooh-poolicd  and  laughed  at  the  seventh 
brother  in  the  middle,  who  wanted  to  go  on  regularly,  and 
attend  to  his  work.  "Nevertheless,  though  thus  starting  quite 
by  hiraiself  in  life,  this  seventh  brother,  quietly  pushing  ou  in 
the  right  direction,  lives  longest,  and  makes  the  largest  fortune, 
and  the  triple  partnerships  on  the  right  and  left  meet  with  a 
very  minor  prosperity. 

§  23.  Now  if  we  inclose  Fig.  1.  in  Plate  8.  with  two  curves 
|)assing  through  tho  extremities  of  the  ribs,  we  get  Fig,  3.,  the 
central  type  of  all  leaves.  Only  this  typo  is  modified  of  course 
n  a  thousand  ways  by  the  life  of  the  plant.  If  it  be  marsh  or 
iqnatic,  instead  of  springing  out  in  twigs,  it  is  almosfe-cerlain  to 
BXpand  in  soft  currents,  as  the  liberated  stream  does  at  its 
jionth  into  the  oeean.  Fig.  3.  (AHsma  Plantago)  ;  if  it  be  meant 
tor  one  of  the  crowned  and  lovely  trees  of  tho  earth,  it  will 
leparato  into  stars,  and  each  ray  of  the  leaf  will  form  a  ray  of 
light  in  the  crown.  Fig.  5.  (TTorsechostnut)  ;  and  if  '\t  l^e^  ».  twv\.- 
tnon-phce  tree,  rather  pnidont  and  prac:Ucv\V  l\\a\\\'«vv\^\us>!<\'^^-, 
it  wJJI  aot  espund  all  at  once,  but  throw  out  tte  tSto*  ftNcrj  xv»^ 
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nnd  tlion  along  the  contrftl  rili,  liko  n  merehani  tiilcing  his  ocw- 
Bional  and  roatriotod  holiday.  Fig.  4.  (Kim). 

g  24.  Now  in  tlic  bud^  whore  all  thcso  proceedings  on  the 
leaf's  part  aro  first  inifigiucd,  the  young  leaf  is  generally 
(iilwrt)'S?)  doubled  up  in  enibryo,  so  ns  to  pi-esont  thopi-ofiloof 
the  haif-leavea,  ad  Fig.  7.,  only  in  oxquisito  complexity  of  ar- 
rangcmeut;  Fig.  9.»  for  instance,  is  tlie  proftlo  of  the  loaf-bud 
of  a  rose.  Hence  the  general  arrangement  of  lino  represented 
by  Fig.  8.  (in  which  the  lower  line  is  sllglitly  curved  to  express 
the  bending  life  in  the  spine)  is  everlastingly  typical  of  iho 
expanding  powers  of  joyful  vegetative  youth  ;  and  it  is  of  all 
8im])le  forms  the  moat  exquisitely  delightful  to  the  human 
mind.    It  prescotfi  itself  in  a  tliousand  different  proportions  aiiti 
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variations  in  the  buds  and  profiles  of  leaves  ;  those  being  alwaj 
the  loveliest  iu  whicli,  cither  by  accideuLal  pers]toctive  of  [nt^- 
tion,  or  inherent  character  in  the  tree,  it  is  most  frwjuontlj 
presented  to  the  eye.      The  hrauch  of  brajiihlc,   for  indUricc»j 
Fig.  10.  at  the  bottom  of  Plate  8,,  owes  its  chief  beauty  ti>tb« 
perpetual  recurrence  of  this  tjrpical  form  ;  and  wo  shall  finii 
presently  the  enormous    importance  of   it,   even  in   mount:""] 
ranges,  though,  iu  these, /«//i'?(^  force  takes  the  place  of  vih 
force. 

§  23.  This  abstract  conclusion  the  great  thirteenth  centarj] 
ariitits  wero  t]io  iivst  to  avmc  i4.t*,  ^tv\  VW\vyia,\v.t,)re  tbeirl 
tiiuv,  onianicnt  had  ^eeu  cow^Vaw'tX^'  T(£Sv\\t^  \^\ft  vsv\x\«a*.i 
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nulidivitletl  symmetricB,  tliey  wcro  content  witli  this  simplo  form 
as  the  termiii.'ition  of  its  most  iinportiint  features.  Fig.  3., 
vhich  is  ft  er roll  out  of  a  PsalUu*  oxeiiutod  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  ihirtcxMith  century,  is  a  sutUcient  example  of  a  practice  at 
that  time  uhsolutely  universal. 

g  2(i.  The  second  greiit  discovery  of  the  Middlo  Ages  in  flo- 
nd  ornumeiit,  wits  that,  in  order  compU^Lely  to  express  tiie  law 
of  flnbordinution  ibmong  the  Icuf-rib;^,  tf^o  rihs  were  necessary, 
and  no  niorct  on  each  side  of  tho  k-af,  farming  a  series  of  three 
with  tho  central  one,  because  propLjrtion  is  between  three  terms 
at  least. 

That  is  to  say,  when  they  liad  only  tlireo  vihs  altogether,  as 
a.  Fig.  4.,  uo  law  of  relation  was  discernible  between  the  ribs. 
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or  the  leaflets  they  bore  ;  but  by  tho  addition  of  a  third  on  each 
Bide,  as  at  h^  proportion  instantly  was  expressiblo,  whether 
arithmetical  or  geometrical,  or  of  any  other  kind,  llcnce  tho 
adoption  of  forms  more  or  less  approximating  to  that  at  e 
(young  ivy),  or  d  (wild  geranium),  ils  the  favorite  elements  of 
their  llonil  ornament,  those  loavor^  being  in  tlioir  disposition  of 
masses,  the  aim]>lest  which  can  express  a  perfect  law  of  propor- 
tion, just  as  the  outline  Fig.  7.  Plato  8.  is  tho  simplest  which. 
can  express  a  jxnioot  hiw  of  growth. 

Phkte  9.  opposite  gives,  in  rude  outWno,  t\\e  at\«av^cmc\Vt 
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ho  liorder  of  one  of  tho  poges  of  a  missal  in  my  ovrn  posaegsion, 

xccnU'd  for  tho  Countcea  Yolando  of  Flandors,*  in  the  latter 

Imlf  of  the  fourtot'uth  century,  siud  furnishing,  in  exliaontlesa 

Turiety,  tbo  ntost  gniocful  examplea  I   have  ever  seen  of  the 

vorito  decoration  at  tho  period,  commonly  now  known  as  the 

'  Ivy  leaf  "  pattorn. 

§  37.  In  ttiU8  reducing  these  two  everlasting  laws  of  bcautjr 

to  their  stmplosfc   possiblo  exponents,  tho   mediseva)  workmsa 

M'cre  the  first  to  diftcern  and  establish  the  principles  of  docora- 

tive  art  to  the  end  of  time,  nor  of  decorative  art  merely,  bntof 

armngeraent  in  general.     For  the  members  of  aaygwii 

position,  arranged  about  a  centre,  are  always  reducible  to 

tho  law  of  the  ivy  leaf,  the  best  cathecU'al  entrances  having  fi« 

porches  corresponding  in  proportional  purpose  to  its  iivc  lobs 

(tliree  lieing  an  im^>erfect,  and  seven  a  superllnous  number); 

vhile  tho  loveliefst  gronps  of  lines  attainable  in  any  pictorifJ 

position  are  always  based  on  the  section  of  theleaf-biul.  Fig. 

Plate  8.,  or  on  tho  relation  of  its  ribs  to  tlie  convex  cam) 

enclosing  tliem. 

§  28.  These  discoveries  of  ultimate  truth  arc,  I  lK?liew. 
never  made  philosophically,  but  instinctively  ;  so  that  wherever 
we  find  a  high  abstract  result  of  the  kind,  we  may  bo  alraflut 
sure  it  has  been  the  work  of  tho  penetrative  imagination,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  strong  affection.  Accordingly,  when  we 
enter  on  our  botanical  inquiries,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
with  what  tender  and  loving  fidelity  to  nature  the  musters  of 
the  thirteenth  century  always  traced  the  leading  lines  of  tbcif 
decorations,  cither  in  missal-painting  or  sculpture,  and  how  tfr 

C tally  in  this  respect  tlicir  methods  of  subduing,  for  the  sakefll 
distinctness,  the  natural  forms  they  lovod  so  dearly,  differ  froft 
the  iron  formalisms  to  which  the  Greeks,  careless  of  all  thafw* 
not  completely  divine  or  completely  human,  reduced  tho  tlioni 
of  the  acanthus,  and  softness  of  tho  lily.  Nevertheless,  in  i^ 
this  perfect  and  loving  decorative  art,  avc  have  hardly  any  cllr^ 
fill  references  to  other  landscape  features  tlian  herbs  and  lit)'' 
era  ;  mountains,  water,  and  clouds  arc  introduced  so  rudely! 
^i^ai /:he  representations  of  them  can  never  be  received  foriHi?- 

*  Mnrned  to  Philip,  youngev  ftouol  \Xui^vti^tt\"^WTOTO.,\tt\aa2.   Sfc» 
died  in  1394. 


thing  else  than  letters  or  signs.  Thus  the  sign  of  olouda,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  fin  unduhvtin^  Imnd,  uauully  in  piiinting, 
of  blue  edged  witli  white,  in  seulpture,  wrought  so  as  to  reaem- 
l>lo  very  nearly  the  folds  of  a  curtain  closely  tied,  and  under- 
stood for  clouds  only  by  its  position,  as  sarrotindiog  angels  or 
Bftints  in  heaven,  opening  to  souls  Hscendlu'^  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, or  forming  eanoiiies  over  the  Saviour  or  the  Virgin. 
Vater  is  represented,  by  stigzag  lines,  nearly  resembling  thosa 
employed  for  clouds,  but  distinp^uished,  in  sculpture,  by  having 
fish  in  it ;  in  painting,  both  by  lish  and  a  more  continuous  bluo 
or  pTicn  color.  And  when  these  unvaried  symbols  are  associ- 
ated under  the  induence  of  that  love  of  firm  fence,  mout,  aud 
every  other  means  of  definition  whicli  we  have  seen  to  bo  one  of 
the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  nicditeval  mind,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  conceive,  through  the  rigidity  of  the  signs  em- 
ployed, what  wore  the  real  feelings  of  the  workman  or  spectacor 
about  the  natural  landscape.  We  sec  that  the  thing  carved  or.j 
Jftinted  is  not  intended  in  iiiiy  wise  to  imitate  the  truth,  or  con- 
Tfey  to  us  the  feelings  which  the  workman  had  in  contemplating 
tlie  truth.  He  has  got  a  way  of  talking  about  it  so  definite  and 
cold,  aud  tells  us  with  his  chisel  so  calmly  that  the  knight  had 
ficastlu  to  attack,  or  the  saint  a  ri?er  to  cross  dryshod,  without 
making  the  smallest  eHort  to  describe  pictorially  cither  castle  or 
^'ver,  that  wo  are  left  wholly  at  fault  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  with  which  he  contemplated  the  real  objects.  But  that 
cniotion,  us  the  intermediate  step  between  the  feelings  of  the 
Grecian  aud  the  Modern,  it  must  be  our  aim  to  ascertain  as  clearly 
08 possible  ;  and,  therefore,  fiading  it  not  at  this  ]iciiod  com- 
I>leteiy  exju'cssed  in  visible  art,  we  must,  as  we  did  with  the 
Greeks,  take  up  the  written  landscape  instead,  and  examino  tliia 
knedifieval  sentiment  aa  wo  find  it  eml>odied  in  the  poem  of 
tJantc. 

§  20.  The  thing  that  must  first  strike  us  in  this  respect,  as 
^e  turn  oar  thoughts  to  the  poem,  is,  unquestionably,  thc/or- 
^olitj/  of  its  landscape. 

Milton's  effort,  in  nil  that  he  tells  ns  of  his  Inferno,  is  to 
'lake  it  indefinite  ;  Dante's,  to  make  it  definile.     lioth,  indeed, 
poscribe  it  as  entered  thvowgh  gates  ;  but,  "wVtVvm  W\ci  ^s:^^,  ^i^ 
'Jf  ff/Jd  aud  fenceless  with  Milton,  Imving  iudecOL \\b  loux  TVH^t%^ 
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— the  lost  vestige  of  tlio  mediaeval  tradition, — bnt  rivers  which 
How  through  a  waste  ot  mountain  and  moorland,  and  by  ''  many 
a  fiv)zon.  many  a  liory  Alp."  Itnt  Dante's  Inferno  is  uccaralely 
Bopaiatcd  into  circles  drawn  with  woU-pointed  compasses ;  map- 
ped and  properly  surveyed  in  every  direction^  trenched  in  & 
thowiighly  gooti  stylo  of  engineering  from  depth  to  depth,  nuil 
divided  in  the  ''  accurate  middle"  (dritto  mezzo)  of  its  deepest 
abyss,  into  a  concentric  series  of  ten  moats  and  embankments, 
like  those  about  a  castle^  with  bridges  from  each  embankment 
to  the  next ;  precisely  in  the  manner  of  those  bridges  over  Hid- 
dckcl  and  Euphnites,  which  Mr.  Maeaulay  thinks  so  innocently 
designed,  api>ai'ently  not  aware  that  ho  is  also  laughing  at 
Dante.  These  larger  fosses  are  of  rock,  and  the  bridges  also ; 
but  as  he  goes  further  into  tletail,  Dant.e  tells  us  of  varioua 
minor  fosses  and  embankments,  in  which  he  anxiously  points 
out  to  US  not  only  the  formality,  bat  the  neatness  and  perfiict- 
ncss,  of  the  stonework.  For  instance,  in  describing  the  rinr 
PhlegethoD,  he  tells  ue  that  it  was '"  paved  with  stone  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  at  the  sides,  and  over  the  edges  of  the  stdea,^'  just  as 
the  water  is  at  the  hatha  of  Bnlicame  ;  and  for  fear  we  should 
think  this  embankment  at  all  Inrijf.r  than  it  reully  was,  Dimtc 
adds,  carefully,  that  it  was  made  just  like  the  embankments  ot 
Ghent  or-  Bruges  against  the  Bea,  or  those  in  Lombardy  which 
bank  the  Breuta,  only  *'  not  bo  high,  nor  so  wide,"  as  any  of 
these.  And  besides  the  trenches,  we  have  two  well-built 
ties;  one  like  Ecbatana,  with  seven  circuits  of  wall  (ami  c. 
rounded  by  a  fair  stream),  wherein  the  great  i)oet3  and  sjiiresof 
antiquity  live  ;  and  another,  a  great  fortified  city  witb-walls 
iron,  red-hot,  and  a  deep  fosse  round  it,  and  full  of  **  grave  ci 
zens," — the  city  of  Dis. 

§  30.  Now,  whether  this  bo  in  what  we  moderns  call  "  go 
taste,"  or  not,  I  do  not  mean  just  now  to  inquire — Dante  bftT^ 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  taste,  but  with  the  facts  of  what  he 
seen  ;  only,  so  fur  as  the  imaginative  fiicalty  of  the  two  poots 
concerned,  note  that  Milton's  vagueness  is  not  the  sign  of  imiigii 
nation,  but  of  its  absence,  so  far  as  it  is  significative  in  the  nuit 
ter.  For  it  does  not  follow,  because  Milton  did  not  map  out  hi 
Inferno  us  Dante  did,  t\mt  \v^i  cottlil  tv?>\,  Vwt  ^wwi  ao  if  he 
ohoseu  ;  only,  it  wua  tho  eaa\*iT  BL^il  \<i«A  \ixi\«i\w.'aics.^t  '^v*»»>hi 
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loave  it  vagae  thun  to  dofine  it.  Imagination  ia  always  the  Bee- 
ing  imd  asserting  faculty  ;  thiit  which  obscures  or  conceals  mny 
he  jiulgraent,  or  feeling,  but  not  invention.  The  invention, 
whether  good  or  bad,  is  in  the  accurate  engineering,  not  in  the 
fog  and  uncertainty. 

g  31.  ^Yhen  we  pass  with  Dante  from  tlie  Inferno  to  Purga- 
tory, we  have  indeed  more  light  and  air,  but  no  more  lil>erty  ; 
being  now  confined  on  various  ledges  cut  into  a  mountain  side, 
with  a  precipice  on  one  hand  and  a  vertical  wall  on  the  other  ; 
and,  lest  hero  also  we  should  make  any  mistake  abont  magni- 
tudes, we  are  told  that  the  ledges  wore  eighteen  feet  wide,*  and 
that  the  ascent  from  one  to  the  other  was  by  steps,  made  like 
those  which  go  up  from  Florence  to  the  church  of  San  >Iinieto.f 

lastly,  though  in  the  Hanulise  there  is  perfect  freedom  and 
infinity  of  apace,  though  for  trenches  we  have  planets,  and  for 
cornices  constellations,  yet  4.1161*0  is  more  cadence,  procession, 
and  order  among  the  redeemed  souls  tlian  any  others  ;  they  fiy, 
80  as  to  describe  letters^and  sonttmces  in  the  air,  and  rest  in  cir- 
iCles,  like  rainbows,  or  determinate  figures,  as  of  a  cross  and  an 
eagle  ;  in  which  certain  of  the  more  glorified  natures  are  so  ar- 
ranged OS  to  form  the  eye  of  the  bird,  wliile  those  most  highly 
Llesscd  are  arranged  with  their  white  crowds  in  leaiiets,  so  as  to 
form  the  image  of  a  white  rose  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 

S5  33.  Tku^,  tlirougliout  tbe  poem,  1  conceive  that  the  first 
striking  character  of  its  scenery  is  intence  definition  ;  precisely 
the  reflection  of  that  deOnitcnoss  which  wo  have  already  traced 
in  pictorial  art.  But  the  second  point  which  seems  noteworthy 
is,  that  the  flat  ground  and  onibankerl  trenches  are  reserved  for 
tlie  Inferno  ;  and  that  the  entire  territory  of  the  Purgatory  is  a 
mountain,  thus  marking  the  sense  of  that  purifying  and  perfect- 
ing influence  in  mountains  which  we  saw  the  mcdia'val  mind 
was  BO  ready  to  suggest.  The  same  general  idea  is  indicated  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  poera,  in  which  Danto  ia  over- 
whelmed by  fear  and  sorrow  in  passing  through  a  dark  forest, 
but  revives  on  seeing  the  sun  touch  the  top  of  a  hill,  afterwards 
called  liy  Virgil  *'  the  jilensant  mount — the  cause  and  source  of 
all  delight." 

*  "  TTiree  times  the  lcug\h  of  a  human  body.'*— Y\a%.  "s-^iV. 
t  PuTff.  xU.  103. 
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§33.  While,  however,  wcfind  this  greater  honor  pnid  to  moun- 
tains. I  tliiuk  we  mny  perceive  ii  much  greater  dread  and  dis- 
like of  womls.     We  saw  that  Homer  seemed  to  attach  a  pleasant 
idea,  f(tr  the  most  part,  to  forests  ;  regarding  them  as  eourcw 
of  wealth  and  places  of  shelter  ;  and  we  find  constantly  an 
idea  of  saeredneiw  iitt4M:^lied  to  them,  as  heing  haunted  espociallj 
by  tlie  gods  ;  so  t  liat  even  the  wood  which  surrounds  the  honse 
of  Circe  is  spoken  of  as  a  sacred  thicket,  or  rather,  as  a  sacml 
glade,  or  labyrinth  of  glmlcs  {of  the  particnlar  word  used  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  presently)  ;  and  so  the  wood  is  sought  iis  a 
kindly  shelter  by  Ulysses,  in  spite  of  its  wild  beasts;  and  evi- 
dently regarded  with  great  affection  by  Sophocles,  for,  in  a  paa- 
B:ige  which  is  always  regarded  by  readers  of  Greek  tragedy  witli 
peculiar  pleiu*ure.  the  aged  and  blind  <Edrpns,  brought  to  rost  in 
*'  tiie  sweetest  resting-place''  in  all  the  neighborhood  of  Atheiw, 
has  the  spot  described  to  him  as  haunted  i>erpetually  by  night- 
ingales, which  sing  **  in  the  green  glades  and  in  the  dark  ivy, 
and  in  the  thousand-fruited,  sunless,  and  windless  thickets  of 
the  god  *'  (Bacchus);  the  idea  of  the  complete  shelter  from  wind 
and  sun  being  here,  as  with  Ulysses,  the  uppermost  one.    After 
this  come  the  usual  staples  of  Iandscai>e, — narcissus,  crocus, 
plenty  of  rain,  olive  trees  ;  and  last,  and  the  greatest  boaet  of 
all, — "  it  is  a  good  country  for  horses,  and  conveniently  by  tho 
sea;"  b tit  the  prominence  and  pleasantness  of  the  thick  wood 
in  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  aj'c  very  notable  ;  whereas  to  Dimte 
the  idea  of  a  forest  is  exceedingly  repulsive,  so  that,,  as  jasi 
noticed,  in  tho  opening  of  his  poem,  he  cannot  express  a  general 
despair  about  life  more  strongly  than  by  saying  ho  was  lost  ia  a 
wood  so  savage  and  terrible,  that  '*  even  to  think  or  speak  of  ii 
is  distress, — it  was  so  bitter, — it  was  something  next  door  to 
death  ;"  and  one  of  the  saddest  scenes  in  all  the  Inferno  is  in  a 
forest,  of  which  the  trees  are  haunted  by  lost  souls  ;  while  (with 
only  one  exception,)  whenever  the  country  is  to  be  beautiful,  ffo 
find  ourselves  coming  out  into  open  air  and  open  meadows. 

It  is  quite  true  that  this  is  jjartly  a  characteristic,  not  merely 
of  Dante,   or  of  medieval  writers,  but  of   soul/tern  wi-iters; 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  forest,  being  with  them  higher 
upon  the  hills,  and  more  o\\\.  ol  tV^  "«'W3  WvMvva.UvQ  north  ww 
geud'aUy  a  type  of  \ouc\y  auOl  avLNfiL^^  ^Xacsa  %  NOK^^ixo."? 
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fcho  '*  groenwood,"  coming  up  to  tho  vrry  walls  of  the  towns,  it 
fras  possible  to  he  *'  merry  In  Iho  good  groonwood/'  in  a  sense 
Ivbich  an  Italian  conKl  not  liavo  inulorstood.  Hence  Chancor, 
penser,  and  Shaksporo  spnd  their  favorites  perpetually  to  the 
Irooda  lor  pleasure  or  meditation  ;  and  trust  their  tender 
Cnnace,  or  Rosalind,  or  Helena,  or  Silvia,  or  Belphtebe,  where 
Dante  would  have  t-ent  no  one  but  a  condemned  epirit.  Never- 
theless, there  is  always  truccahle  in  the  medtsBval  mind  a  droiul 
at  thick  foliage,  whieh  wan  not  present  to  that  of  a  Greek  ;  so 
that,  even  in  the  north,  we  have  onr  sorrowful  "  children  in  the 
irood,"  and  black  huntsmen  of  the  Kartz  forests,  and  such  other 
wood  terrors  ;  the  principal  reason  for  the  difference  being  that 
»  Greek,  being  by  no  means  given  to  travelling,  regarded  his 
TTOods  as  so  much  valuable  property  ;  and  if  lie  ever  went  into 
them  for  pleasure  expected  to  meet  one  or  two  gods  in  the  coarse 
of  his  walk,  but  no  banditti  ;  while  a  mediteval,  much  more  of 
a  solitary  traveller,  and  expecting  to  meet  with  no  gods  in  the 
thickets,  but  only  with  thieves,  or  a  hostile  ambuah,  or  a  bear, 
besides  a  great  deal  of  trouhleaame  gi'ound  for  his  horsej  and  a 
rery  se'rious  chance,  next  to  a  certainty,  of  losing  his  way,  natu- 
rally kept  in  the  open  ground  as  long  as  bo  could,  and  regarded 
the  forest-3,  in  general,  with  anything  hut  an  eye  of  favor. 

§  34.  Tliese,  I  think,  are  the  principal  points  which  must 
strike  us,  when  we  first  broadly  Ihiuk  of  the  poem  as  compared 
ith  classical  work.  Let  us  now  go  a  little  more  into  detail- 
As  Homer  gave  ua  an  ideal  landscape,  which  even  a  god 
might  have  been  pleased  to  behold,  so  Dante  gives  us,  fortu- 
nately, an  iileal  landscape,  whieh  is  specially  intended  for  the 
terrestrial  paradise.  And  it  will  doubtless  be  with  some  sur- 
prise, after  our  reflections  above  on  the  general  tone  of  Danto's 
feelings,  that  w«  find  ourselves  here  first  entering  a/wre.v/,  and 
that  even  a  thir/c  forest.  But  there  is  a  |>eculiar  meaning  iu* 
this.  "With  auy  other  poet  than  Dante,  it  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  wanton  inconsistency.  Not  so  with  him  :  by  glanc- 
ing hack  to  the  two  linos  which  explain  the  nature  of  Paradise, 
wc  shall  see  what  he  means  by  it.  Virgil  tells  him,  as  ho  enters 
it,  **  Ileuceforwai'd,  take  thine  own  pleasure  fur  guide  ;  thou  art 
beyond  the  steep  wiiys,  and  beyond  all  iVtt  *,'* — ^xitwCvck^,  \>cxa.\. 
t/io  perfectly  pnn'fjed   and  iioblo    human  crcvvtutvi,  V^nav^^  ^'^ 
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pleasure  but  in  right»  is  past  uU  clFort,  and  past  all  rule.  Art 
lias  no  oxistcncc  for  sueli  &  being.  Uonc^^  the  Qrat  aim  of 
Dante,  in  his  laruUdupc  imagery,  is  to  show  evidence  of  thii 
perfect  liberty,  uud  of  tlio  piiriLy  and  siiilesauess  of  the  nev 
nature,  converting  pathless  ways  into  happy  ones.  So  Uiatall 
those  fences  aod  formalisms  which  had  been  needed  for  blm  Iq 
imperfoctiot),  are  removed  in  this  jmradise  ;  aud  even  the  jiath- 
loasneas  of  the  wood,  the  most  dreadful  thing  possible  to  him  in 
his  days  of  sin  and  shortcoming,  is  uow  a  joy  to  him  iu  hU  davB 
of  purity.  And  ua  the  foucelcssuess  and  thicket  of  sin  led  t(»tbd 
fettered  and  fearful  order  of  eternal  puui.-ihment,  so  the  fence* 
lessneBs  and  thicket  of  tlie  free  virtue  lead  to  the  loving  ani 
constellated  order  of  eteriuil  bHi)piuess. 

§  35.  This  forest,  then,  is  very  like  that  of  Colonoa  in  «t- 
eral  respects — ia  ita  peace  and  siyeetnesa,  and  number  of  binla; 
it  differs  from  It  only  in  letting  a  light  breeze  through  ib,  being] 
therefore  somewhat  thinner  than  the  Greek  wood  ;  tlie  fceiiito 
lines  whieli  tell  of  the  voices  of  the  birds  mingling  with  ilw 
wind,  and  of  the  leaves  all  tui-ning  one  way  before  it,  have  bc^n 
more  or  less  copied  by  every  poet  since  l)ante*8  time.  Theviff^i 
80  far  as  T  know,  the  sweetest  passage  of  wood  description  which 
exists  in  literature. 

Before,  "however,  Dante  has  gone  far  in  this  wood, — tluitij| 
to  say,  only  so  far  as  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  place  whore  hJ^ 
entered  it,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  of  the  light  under  the  bon^bsof! 
the  outside  trees,  and  it  must  have  been  a  vcr^'thin  wood  imieedj 
if  he  did  not  do  this  in  some  quarter  of  a  mile's  walk, — he  comei 
to  a  little  river,  three  paces  over,  which  bends  the  blades  of  grass! 
to  the  left,  with  a  meadow  on  the  other  side  of  it ;  and  iu  tliil 
meadow 

"A  lady,  frmced  with  solitude,  who  went 

Singing:,  ami  seUing  flower  by  flower  apart, 

By  which  the  path  she  waikeil  on  wiis  besprent. 
'  Ah+  lady  licautiful,  that  hacking  art 

In  beams  of  love,  if  I  may  trust  thy  face. 

Which  useth  to  bear  witnt-ss  of  ihe  heart, 

Lfl  likiui;  come  on  tlico,'  said  I,  '  to  trace 
Tby  path  a  WwXv^  doser  to  Ihe  shore, 

■Where  I  may  Tcap  tivc  AiewVw^  ^^^  N-Vj  X-k^*. 

Thou  mindest  me,  \\ovi  VTO»stv\aft  t^V  ^wt 
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Appeared  In  such  a  place,  what  time  hur  mother 
Lo&t  bcr,  anil  she  (he  spring,  for  evermore. ' 
As,  poiuUti^  dowuvvurtls  nnU  lo  one  ftnolher 

Her  feet,  a  hw\y  lK*ncloih  iu  the  dance, 
And  barely  ftett<?th  one  before  the  other, 
Tbus,  on  the  scarlet  and  the  saffron  glance 

Of  tlowcTs,  with  motion  maitlcnlikc  sbe  bent 
(Her  modest  eyelids  droopiug  uud  askance)  ; 
And  tbcrc  sbe  gave  my  wisbes  their  content. 

Approaching,  so  that  her  sweet  meiodifis 
Arrived  upon  mine  car  with  what  they  meant. 
Whou  first  she  came  amon«,'st  tlie  blades,  that  rise. 

Already  welted,  from  llie  ^joodl^'  river. 
She  graced  me  by  the  lifting  of  her  eyes."  (Caylbt.) 

g  36.  I  have  given  tliis  passage  at  length,  because,  for  onr 
porpoaes,  it  is  hy  much  the  most  important,  not  only  in  Dante, 
but  in  the  whole  circle  of  poetry.  This  kdy,  observe,  stunda  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tlie  little  stream,  which,  presently,  she  ex- 
plains to  Dante  ia  Lethe,  having  power  to  cause  forgetfulnesa  of 
all  evil,  Hnd  she  stands  Just  among  the  bent  blades  of  grass  at  its 
edge.  She  is  first  seen  gathering  flower  from  flower,  then  **  pass- 
ing continually  the  multitudinous  flowers  through  her  hands," 
smiling  at  the  same  time  so  brightly,  that  her  first  axldress  to 
Dante  is  to  prevent  him  from  wondering  at  her,  saying,  "  if  ho 
will  remember  the  verse  of  the  ninety-second  Psalm,  beginning 
*  Deleetasti,'  he  will  know  why  she  is  so  happy." 

And  turning  to  the  verse  of  the  Psalm,  we  find  it  written, 
"  Thou,  fjord,  liast  nuide  me  ghul  through  Thy  workfi.  I  will 
triumph  in  the  works  of  Thy  hands  ;"  or,  in  the  very  words  iu 
which  Danto  would  read  it, — 

"  Quia  deleetasti  me,  Bomine,  in  fiictura  tua, 
Et  in  operibus  manuum  Tuarum  exultabo." 

8  37.  NoAv  we  could  not  for  an  instant  have  had  any  difficulty 
iu  understanding  this,  hut  that,  some  way  farther  on  in  the  poem, 
this  lady  is  called  Matilda,  and  it  is  with  reason  supposed  by  the 
commentators  to  be  the  great  Countess  Matilda  of  the  eleventh 
century  ;  notable  equally  for  lier  oeaj^eless  aetivity,  her  brilliant 
political  genitis,  her  perfect  piety,  and  her  doei^  TCi\ViTfev-5it' 
see  of  Borne.     This  Coante8&  Matilda  \a  t^vex?ilo\^ "\>'i\\\W  ?.  %52^ 
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in  tho  terrestrial  paradise,  as  Beatrice  is  afterwards  in  the  celei 
tial ;  each  of  them  having  a  spiritual  and  symbolic  character  in 
their  glorified  state,  yet  retaining  their  definite  personality. 

Tho  question  is,  then,  what  is  tho  symbolic  character  of  tho  7 
Countess  MatildaT  as  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  terrestrial  par»fl 
dise?  Before  Dante  hsul  entered  this  pamdise  he  had  rested  on™ 
a  step  of  shelving  rock,  and  as  he  watched  the  stars  ho  slept,  and 
dreamed,  and  thus  tells  us  what  he  saw  : — 

"  A  Indy,  young  and  beautiful,  I  dreamed. 
Was  passing  o'er  a  Icii ;  and,  na  she  came, 
Mctiiouglit  I  saw  liur  ever  iind  anon 
.     Bendiu^  to  cull  the  tlowcrs  ;  aud  thus  sho  sang  s 
*  Know  ye,  whoever  of  my  name  would  ask. 
That  I  urn  Leah  :  for  my  brow  to  weave 
A  garlautl,  these  fair  himds  unwearied  ply  ; 
To  pleftse  me  at  the  crystal  mirror,  here 
I  deck  mo.    But  my  fisler  Rachel,  she 
Before  her  gloss  abldea  the  livelong  day, 
Her  radiant  eyes  beholding,  charmed  no  Jess 
Than  I  with  this  deli^^hlful  task.     Her  joy 
la  coatemplation,  as  in  labor  mine.*  " 

This  vision  of  Itachel  and  Lieah  has  been  always,  and  wit! 
nnf|uestionnl>lp  truth,  received  as  a  typo  of  the  Active  and  Con-j 
templativc  life,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the  two  divisions  ol 
tho  paradise  which  Dante  is  about  to  enter.  Therefore  the  un? 
wearied  spirit  of  the  Countess  Matilda  is  understood  to  represeni 
the  Active  life,  which  forms  the  felicity  of  Earth  ;  and  the  spirit  | 
of  Beatrice  the  Contemplative  life,  which  forms  the  felicity  o^fl 
Heaven,  This  interpretation  appears  at  first  straightforward^ 
and  certain  ;  but  it  has  missed  count  of  exactly  the  most  im- 
portant fact  in  tlio  two  passages  whinK  we  liavo  to  explain.  Oli 
serve  :  Leah  gathers  the  flowers  to  decorate,  herself^  and  delighl 
in  Tier  Owji  Ijabor.  Rachel  sits  silent,  contemplating  herselfj 
ind  delights  in  Her  Own  Image.  These  are  the  types  of  th( 
nglorified  Active  and  Contemplative  powers  of  Man.  Bui 
Beatrice  and  Matilda  are  the  sjime  powers,  Glorifiwl.  And  how 
are  they  Glorified  ?  Leah  took  delight  in  her  own  labor  ;  but 
Jtfatilda — **  in  operibus   vianuum  Tuarum'*^  —  in  God's  labor: 

Utichel  in  the  eight  of  her  owv\  fflfio  *,  Beatrice  in  the  sight  of 

God'eface, 
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§-38.  Aud  thus,  irhcn  afterwards  Dante  eees  Beatrice  ou  her 
throne,  and  prays  ]icr  that,  wlien  lie  himself  sliull  die,  slic  would 
receivG  him  with  kindness,  Beatrice  merely  loolcs  down  for  an 
iustant,  and  answers  with  a  single  smile,  then  *'  towards  tlio 
eternal  fountain  turns.'* 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  Danto  distinguishes  in  hoth 
cases,  not  between  earth  and  heaven,  but  between  perfect  and 
impurfect  happiness,  whether  in  earth  or  heaven.  The  active 
life  wliich  lias  only  the  service  of  man  for  its  end,  and  therefore 
gathers  flowers,  with  Leah,  for  its  own  decoration,  is  indeed 
happy,  but  not  perfectly  so  ;  it  has  only  the  happiness  of  the 
dream,  helougiug  esaeutially  to  the  di'eam  of  human  life,  and 
passing  away  with  it.  But  the  active  life  which  labors  for  tho 
more  and  more  discovery  of  God's  work,  is  perfectly  happy,  and 
is  the  life  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  being  a  ti-uo  foretaste  of 
heaven,  and  beginning  in  earth,  as  heaven's  vestibule.  So  also 
tlie  contemplative  life  which  is  coucemed  with  human  feeling 
and  thought  and  bcauty^the  life  which  is  in  earthly  poetry  and 
imagery  of  noble  earthly  emotion — is  happy,  but  it  is  tho  haj)- 
pincss  of  the  dream  ;  the  contemplative  life  which  has  God's 
person  and  love  in  Christ  for  its  object,  has  the  ha])pinesa  of 
eternity.  But  because  this  higher  happiness  is  also  begun  here 
on  earth,  Boatricc  descends  to  earth  ;  and  when  revealed  to 
Dante  first,  he  sees  the  image  of  tlio  twofold  personality  of 
Christ  reflected  in  her  eyes  ;  as  the  flowers,  Avhich  are,  to  the 
mediaeval  heart,  the  chief  work  of  God,  are  for  ever  passing 
through  Matilda's  hands. 

§  39,  Now,  therefore,  wo  seo  that  Dante,  as  the  great  pro- 
photic  exponent  of  the  heart  of  tho  Middle  Ages,  has,  by  the 
lips  of  the  sjiirit  of  Matilda,  declared  the  mediaeval  faith, — that 
all  perfect  active  life  was  **  the  expression  of  man's  delight  4» 
God^s  work;'*  and  that  all  their  political  and  warlike  energy,  as 
fully  shown  in  tho  mort^il  life  of  Matilda,  was  yet  inferior  and 
impure, — the  energy  of  the  dream, — compared  with  that  which 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  Letlie  stood  *' choosing  flower  from 
flower."  And  what  joy  and  jwacc  there  were  in.  this  work  is 
marked  by  Matilda's  being  the  person  who  draws  Dante  through 
the  stream  of  Lethe,  so  as  to  make  him  for\^ct  ^VV  ?,vvv, -axi^^^ 
sorrow;   throwing  her  arms  round  hira.,  r\i!e  \>\ww^'i'&  \v\9. 


nnder  the  wares  of  it ;  then  draws  him  through,  crying  to  Jiini; 
**  Md  vie,  hold  ww"  (ticmmi,  tjcmmi),  and    so  presents  him, 
thus  bathed,  free  from  all  i)ainful  memory,  at  the  feet  of  th 
spirit  of  the  more  heavenly  contemplation. 

§  40.  The  reader  will,  1  think,  now  see,  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness, why  I  called  this  passage  the  most  important,  for  out 
.  jircsoiit  purposes,  in  the  whole  circle  of  poetry.     For  it  coutai 
*  the  fn-st  great  conffsaion  of  Lho  discovery  by  the  humim  nice  (I 
mean  as  a  matter  of  experience,  not  of  revelation),  that  their 
happiness  was  not  in  themselves,  and  that  their  lahor  was  not 
have  their  own  service  as  its  chief  end.     It  embodies  in  a  fe 
syllables  the  sealing  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  mod 
wval.  in  that  the  former  sought  the  flower  and  herb  for  hi»  own 
uses,  the  hitter-for  God's  honor  ;  the  former,  primarily  and  on 
principle,  contemphited  his  own  beauty  and  i\w  workings  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  latter,  primarily  und  on  princijde,  contem- 
plated Christ's  beauty  and  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  Christ, 
g  41.  1  will  not  at  present  follow  np  this  subject  any  far- 
ther ;  it  being  enough  that  we  have  thus  got  to'the  rook  of  i 
and  have  a  great  declaration  of  the  central  media?val  purpose, 
whereto  we  may  return  for  solution  of  all  future  questions 
would  only,   therefore,  desire  the   reader   now  to  compare  the 
Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  chap.  xx.  §§  15,  16.;  the  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,  chap.  ir.  §  3.;  and  the  second  volome  of  this 
work.  Chap.  ii.  gg  9.  10.,  and  Chap.  iiT.  §  10.  ;  that  he  may,  i 
these  several  places,  observe  how  gradually  our  cxmclnsiona  a 
knitting  themselves  together  as  we  are  able  to  determine  mo 
;ind  nwvG  of  the  successive  questions  that  come  before  us  :  and 
finally,  to  compare  the  two  intert'jsting  passages  in  WoMsworth 
which,   without  any  memory  of  Dante,  nevertheless,  :is  if  b 
some  special  ordaining,  describe  in  matters  of  modem  life  eiiic 
ly  the  soothing  or  felicitous  powers  of  the  two  activo  spirits 
Oatite — Leah  and  Jlatilda,  Excursion,  hook  v.  line  G08.  to  625 
and  book  vi.  line  102.  to  214. 

g  42.  IIa\'ing  thus  received  from  Dante  this  great  le-sson, 
to  the  epiritin  which  medieval  landscape  i?  to  be  understood 
what  else  we  Jiavc  to  note  respecting  it,  as  seen  in  his  poem,  wi 
be  comparatively  etraigbtlorwarOL  wad  «asy.    And  first,  we  hav 
to  observe  the  place  occupied  m  Vaa  ^nsrA  \ss  roW.    \i  I 


;ir  J 
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already  been  Bhown^  in  the  Stones  oi  Venice,  toI.  ii.  chap,  v. 
g§  30 — 3-1.,  Uiat  color  is  the  most  sacred  element  of  ftU  visible 
things.  Hence,  as  the  medijeval  mind  conterapl.tloil  lliem  iirst 
for  their  sacredness,  we  should,  beforehand,  expect  timt  tlie  first 
thing  it  would  seize  would  bo  the  color  ;  and  that  wo  sliould  find 
its  expressions  and  renderings  of  color  infinitely  moi-o  loving  and 
accui-ate  than  among  the  Ore(!ks. 

§  43.  Accordingly,  the  Oreek  sense  of  color  seems  to  have 
been  so  compamtively  dim  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  the  real  idea  was  which  they  attached 
to  any  word  ulhiding  to  hue  :  and  above  nil,  color,  thongh  pleas- 
ant to  tlieir  eyes,  as  to  those  of  all  human  beings,  seems  never  to 
have  been  impressive  to  their  feelings.  They  liked  purple^  on 
the  wliole,  the  best ;  bnfc  thero  was  no  sense  of  cheerfulness  or 
pleasantness  in  one  color,  and  gloom  in  another,  such  as  the 
medisevals  bad. 

Por  instance,  when  Achilles  goes,  in  great  anger  and  sorrow, 
to  complain  to  Thetis  of  the  scorn  done  him  by  Agamemnon, 
the  sea  appears  to  him  *'  wine-colored."  One  miglit  think  tbis 
meant  that  the  sea  looked  dark  and  reddish-purple  to  him,  in  a 
Icind  of  sympathy  with  his  anger.  IJut  we  turn  to  the  passage 
of  Sophocles,  wliich  has  buen  above  quote*l — a  ]>ass:ige  peculiarly 
intended  to  express  ptiiee  and  rest — and  wo  find  tiiat  the  birds 
sing  among  "  wine-colored  "  ivy.  The  uncertainty  of  concep- 
tion of  the  hno  itself,  and  entire  absence  of  expressive  character 
in  tlio  word,  conld  hardly  ]mj  more  clearly  manifested. 

§  44.  Again  :  I  said  tlie  Greek  liked  pui'plo,  as  a  general 
Bonrce  of  enjoyment,  lietter  than  any  otlu;r  color.  So  he  did  , 
and  so  all  liealthy  persons  who  have  eye  for  color,  and  are  un- 
prejudiced about  it,  do  ;  and  will  to  the  end  of  time,  for  a 
reason  presently  to  he  noted.  But  so  far  waa  this  instinctive 
preference  for  pnq>le  from  giving,  in  the  Greek  mind,  any  con- 
sistently cheerful  or  Siicred  association  to  the  color,  that  Homer 
constantly  calls  death  **  pui'ple  death.'* 

§  45.  Again  :  in  the  passage  of  Sophocles,  so  oft^n  sjxtken 
of,  I  said  there  was  some  difficulty  resj^cting  a  word  ofteu 
truuslutcd  "thickets."  I  believe,  myself,  it  means  gl.'idee ; 
literally,  "going  places"  in  the  woods,— UuA  \4  \o  wa?^, 
where,  either  uatnrally  or  by  force,  tVvo  V.YGe&  B^V'^'X^iXft*] 
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give  Bomo  accessible  Bvonue.  Now,  Sophocles  tells  ua  the  birds 
sang  in  these  **  green  going  plnoes  ;"  and  we  take  up  the  expres- 
sion gratefully,  tiiinking  tho  old  Greek  perceived  and  enjoyeJ, 
as  we  do,  the  aweet  fall  of  the  eminently  ^'*<?eH  light  through  the 
leaves  when  they  are  a  little  thinner  than  in  the  heart  of  the 
wood.  Bat  we  turn  to  the  tragedy  of  Ajax»  and  are  ninch 
ehaken  in  our  conclnaion  about  the  meaning  of  the  word,  when 
we  arc  told  that  the  body  of  A  jax  is  to  lie  unburied^  and  hf  eatea 
by  sea-birds  on  the  **  green  sand."  The  formation,  geologiially 
distinguished  by  that  title,  was  certainly  not  known  to  So]>ho- 
clcs  ;  and  the  only  conclusion  which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  mid 
como  to  under  tlio  circumstances, — assuming  Ariel's*  authorily 
as  to  tho  color  of  pretty  sand,  and  tho  ancient  mariner's  (or, 
rather,  his  hearer's  f)  as  to  the  color  of  ugly  sand,  to  bo  coueln- 
sire. — is  that  Sophocles  really  did  not  know  green  from  yellow 
or  broT\*n. 

g  40.  Xow,  withonfc  going  out  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  lu 
which  Daute  last  left  us,  wo  shall  be  able  at  onco  to  oompare 
with  tbis  Greek  inecrtitudo  tho  precision  of  tho  mcdiievftl  ey» 
for  color.  Some  three  arrowflitrhts  further  up  into  the  wood  wa 
come  to  a  tall  tree^  which  is  at  tirst  barren,  but,  after  some  littla 
time,  visibly  opeus  iuto  flowei*s,  of  a  color  **  less  than  that 
roses,  but  more  than  that  of  violets." 

It  certainly  would  not  be  possible,  in  words,  to  oomo  neare 
to  tho  definition  oi  the  exact  hue  which  Ditute  meant — that 
the  apple-blossom.  Had  ho  employed  any  simple  color-phra8«> 
as  a  "pule  pink,"  or  "  violet-pink,"  or  any  other  such  coTO' 
binpd  expression,  he  still  could  not  have  completely  got  at  tb 
delicacy  of  the  hue  ;  he  might  porhupa  have  indicated  its  ki 
but  not  its  i:enderneas  ;  but  by  taking  the  rose-lcjif  as  the  t 
of  tlie  delicate  red,  and  then  enfeebling  this  with  the  viole 
grey,  he  gets,  as  closely  as  language  can  carry  him,  to  tlio  com- 
(J)let^  rendering  of  the  vision,  though  it  is  evidently  felt  bv  hiia| 
to  be  in  its  perfect  beauty  ineffable  ;  and  rightly  so  felt,  for  of  all 
lovely  tilings  which  grace  the  spring  time  in  our  fair  tempentw 


*  "  Come  unto  ihn^cyeUow  sands.'* 
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f  ' '  And  thou  art.  \ou^,  oft^  XraJt,  mA  \»r«wm, 
Aa  \8  'Cor  t\\^V>cA  *esv  amj\  " 
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zone,  I  am  not  sm-o  but  this  bloMoming  of  the  apple-tree  is  the 
fairest*  At  all  events,  I  fiud  it  associated  in  luy  mind  with  four 
other  kinds  of  color,  certainly  principal  among  the  ;jifta  of  the 
northern  earth,  namely  : 

1st.  Bell  gentians  growing  close  together,  mixed  wi;h  lilies  of 
the  valley,  on  the  Jura  pastures. 

2nd.  Alpine  roses  witli  dew  upon  them,  under  low  niys  of  morn* 
ing  snnshine,  touching  tlie  tops  of  the  flowers. 

3rd.  Bell  heather  in  mass,  in  full  light,  at  sunset 

4th.  White  narcissus  (red-centred)  in  mass,  on  the  Vevay  pas- 
tures, in  sunshine,  after  ruin. 

And  I  know  not  where  in  the  group  to  place  the  wreaths  of 
apple-blossoms,  in  the  Vevay  orchards,  with  the  far-off  bine  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva  seen  bHween  the  Howers. 

A  Greek,  however,  would  have  regarded  this  blossom  simply 
with  the  eyes  of  a  Devonsliiro  farmer,  as  bearing  on  the  proba- 
ble price  of  cider,  niul  would  have  called  it  red,  ceruleiin,  pur- 
ple, white,  liyacinthtnc,  or  generally  '•  aglaos/'  agreeable,  as  hap- 
pened to  suit  his  verse. 

§  47.  Again  :  we  have  seen  how  fond  the  Greek  was  of  com- 
posing his  paradises  of  rather  dump  grass  ;  but  that  in  this 
fondness  fur  grass  there  was  always  an  undercurrent  of  consid- 
eration for  his  horses  ;  and  the  characters  in  it  which  }jleased 
him  most  were  its  depth  and  freshness  ;  not  its  color,  Now,  if 
we  remember  carefully  tlic  general  expressions,  respecting  grass, 
used  in  modern  literature,  1  think  nearly  the  cointnonest  tluit 
occurs  to  us  w^ill  be  that  of  "  enamelled  "  turf  or  sward.  Tliis 
phrase  is  usually  employed  by  our  pseudo-poets,  like  all  their 
other  phrases,  without  knowing  what  it  means,  because  it  h:L3 
been  used  by  other  writers  before  them,  aiid  beciiuse  they  do 
not  know  what  else  to  say  of  gniss.  If  we  were  to  ask  them 
what  enamel  was,  they  could  not  tell  us  ;  and  if  wo  asked  why 
grass  was  (ike  enamel,  they  could  not  tell  ns.  The  expression 
ha^  a  meaning,  however,  and  one  peculiai'ly  characteristic  of 
mediajval  and  modern  temj^er. 

g  48.  The  first  instaiu^e  I  know  of  its  right  use,  thou^li  \erj 
probably  it  hsid  been  soenjpJoyed  before,  ia  \nTVa,T\\jc.  '^\\viT:\^*^ 
eoa3  spirits  of  the  pi-o-Christian  ages  avo  aoou  >>^  \\vcft.,  "Osvww^ 


upon  the  **  greon  enamel. 

I  am  very  fiiiro  that  Dante  du\  not  use  this  phrase  as  we  \m 
it,  lie  knew  well  wljiit  enamel  wjis  ;  and  Iiis  readers,  in  order 
to  onderstiind  him  thoroughly,  must  remember  what  it  is,— a 
vitreous  paste,  dinflolved  in  water,  mixed  with  metuUic  oxides,  to 
give  it  the  opacity  and  the  color  required,  spread  in  a  moist 
stato  on  metalf  and  afterwardfi  hardened  by  fire,  eo  as  never  to 
change.  And  Dant^i  means,  in  using  this  metaphor  of  the 
grasa  of  tlie  lufernoj  to  mark  that  it  ia  laid  &&  a  tomporinganl 
cooling  siibrftjimio  over  the  dark,  metallic,  gloomy  ground  ;  Int 
yet  BO  hardened  by  the  fire,  that  it  is  not  any  more  fresh  or 
living  grasSr  but  a  smootli,  silent,  lifeless  bed  of  eternal  greeiL 
And  wo  know  how  hard  Dante's  idea  of  it  was  ;  because  flftei"- 
wards.  in  what  is  perhaps  tiio  most  awful  passage  of  the  whole 
Inferno,  when  the  three  furies  rise  at  tho  top  of  tlio  burcin; 
tower,  and  catcliing  eight  of  Dante,  and  not  being  able  to  get 
at  him,  elirifk  wildly  for  tho  Gorgon  to  come  up  too,  that  the/ 
may  turn  him  into  stone, — the  word  stone  is  not  hard  enongi' 
for  them.  Stono  might  crumble  away  after  it  was  made,  of  I 
something  with  life  might  grow  upon  it;  no,  it  shall  not  Iwj 
stone  ;  they  will  make  enamel  of  him  ;  nothing  can  grow  outot] 
that ;  it  is  dead  for  ever.* 

"  Vcnpi  Alcdusa,  si  lo  farcm  di  SmaUo. " 

g  49.  Now,  almost  in  the  opening  of  thePnrgatory,  as  thcTfl"! 

av  the  entrance  of  the  Inferno,  we  find  a  company  of  great  one 

resting  in  a  grassy  jdacc.     But  tho  idea  of  the  grass  now  is  t« 

different.     The  word  now  used  is  not  "  enamel,"  but  **  herb," 

and  instead  of  being  merely  green,  it  is  covered  with  flower  o( 

many  colors.     With  the  usual  mediaeval  accuracy,  Dant^  iosisia 

on  telling  us  ])recisely  what  tliese  colors  were»  and  how  bright; 

which  he  docs  by  naming  tho  actual  pigmeuta  used  in  illnmintt- 

tion, — **'  Gold,  and  fine  silver,  and  cochineal,  and  white  lead,! 

and  Indian  wood,  screno   and   lucid,  and   fi'esh  emerald,  jt 

broken,  would  have  been  excelled,  us  less  is  by  greater,  by  thi 

flowers  and  grass  of  the  jdaco."    It  is  evident  that  the  "era* 

erald  "  Jiere  means  the  emerald  green  of  tho  ilhiminntors ;  fot\ 

*  Compare  parallel  paaaas*^,  nvo^w^  Ti^uaXft  Vsct\  'jt  'AswB.^gJvea Vi  goo^j 
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a  fresh  emerald  ib  no  brighter  than  one  which  is  not  fresh,  and 
Dante  was  not  one  to  throw  awuy  liis  wortla  thna.  Observe, 
then,  we  have  here  the  idea  of  tlie  ^'owtli,  life,  and  variegation 
of  the  *'  green  herb,"  aa  opposed  to  tiic  smalto  of  tlie  Inferno  ; 
but  the  colors  of  the  variegation  are  illustrated  and  defined  by 
the  reference  to  actual  pigments  ;  and,  observe,  bccaiise  the 
other  colors  are  rather  bright,  the  blue  gronnd  (Indian  wood,  j 
indigo  ?)  is  sober  ;  lucid,  but  serene  ;  and  presently  two  angels ' 
enter,  wlio  are  dressed  in  green  drapery,  but  of  a  paler  grceu 
thnn  the  gviiss,  wliich  Dante  marks,  by  telling  ns  that  it  was 
"  the  green  of  leaves  just  budded.'* 

g  50.  In  all  this,  1  wish  the  reader  to  observe  two  things  : 
first,  the  general  carefnlness  of  the  poet  in  defining  color,  dis- 
tinguishing it  precisely  as  a  painter  would  (opposed  to  the 
Greek  carelessness  about  it)  ;  and,  secondly,  his  regarding  the 
grass  for  its  greenness  and  variegation,  rather  than,  as  a  Greek 
would  have  done,  for  its  depth  and  fieshness.  This  greenness  or 
brightness,  and  variegation,  are  taken  np  by  later  and  modern 
poets,  as  the  things  intended  to  be  cliiefly  expressed  by  the  wnrd 
"  enamelled  ;'*  and,  gradually,  the  term  is  taken  to  indicate  any 
kind  of  bright  and  interchangeable  coloring  ;  there  being  always 
this  mnch  of  propriety  about  it.  when  used  of  greensward,  that 
such  sward  is  indeed,  like  enamel,  a  coat  of  bright  color  on  a 
qompanitively  dark  ground  ;  and  is  thus  a  sort  of  natural  jew- 
elry and  painter's  work,  different  from  loose  and  large  vegeta- 
tion. The  word  is  often  awkwardly  and  falsely  used,  by  the 
later  poets,  of  all  kinds  of  growth  and  color ;  as  by  Milton  of 
the  flowers  of  Parudise  showing  themselves  over  its  wall ;  hut  it 
retains,  neverthclcsa,  tiirough  all  its  jaded  inanity,  some  half- 
unconseions  vestige  of  the  old  sense,  even  to  the  present  day. 

§  51.  There  ai*e.  it  seems  to  me,  several  important  deductions 
to  be  made  from  these  facts.  The  Greek,  we  have  seen,  de- 
liglited  in  the  grass  for  its  usefulness  ;  the  mediieval,  as  also  we 
moderns,  for  its  color  and  beauty.  But  both  dwell  on  it  as  the 
Jinf  element  of  the  lovely  landscape  ;  we  saw  its  use  in  Homer, 
we  see  al^io  thai  Dante  thinks  the  righteous  spirits  of  the  heathen 
enough  comforted  in  Hades  by  having  even  the  hnm/e  of  green 
grass  put  benciith  their  feet ;  the  happy  TCst\w^-\A»s:^'\w  Vxix-^ 
tor}'  hits  lio  othci'  deligJit  than  its  gvaaa  au^  '^.q^^sva*,  "^""^ 
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flnolly,  in  the  torrcatrial  paradise,  the  feet  of  Mutilda  puoso 
where  the  Lethe  Birciim  iirst  houds  the  blades  of  grass.    Cou- 
eidor  n  little  what  a  depth  there  ia  in  tliia  great  iustiuct  of  ihi\ 
human  mte.     Guther  a  single  blade  of  grass,  and  examine  fori 
minutC;  quietly,  its  narrow  8word-8hai>ed  strip  of  fluted  green. 
Nothing,  aa  it  secma  there,  of  notable  goodness  or  heanly. 
very  little  strength,  and  a  very  little  talhicss,  and  a  few  delicat 
long  lines  meeting  in  a  point, — not  a  perfect  point  neither,  luit 
blunt  and  unfinished,  by  no  means  a  creditable  or  apparcnllj 
much  cared  for  example  of  Nature's  workmanship  ;  made,  uit 
seems,  only  to  be  trodden  on  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  c« 
into  the  oven  ;  and  a  little  pale  and  hollow  stalk,  feeble 
flaccid,  Ica^ling  down  to  the  dull  brown  fibres  of  roots.    AaJ 
yet,  think  of  it  well,  and  judge  whether  of  all  the  gnrgec 
fluwcra  that  beam  in  summer  air,  and  of  all  strong  and  goodljl 
trees,  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  good  for  food, — stately  palm 
pine,  strong  ash  and   oak,  scented   citron,  burdened  vine- 
there  be  any  by  man  so  deejdy  loved,  by  Cio<l  so  highly  gratod, 
as  that  narrow  point  of  feeble  green.    It  seems  to  me  not  to  have 
been  without  a  peculiar  significance,  that  our  Lord,  when  uboot 
to  work  the  miracle  which,  of  all  that  He  showed,  appears  to 
have  been  felt  by  the  multitude  as  the  most  impressive,— tbi 
miracle  of  the  loaves, — commanded  the  people  to  sit  doMii  l>y 
companies  *'  upon  the  green  grass."   IIo  was  about  to  feed  them 
with  the  principal  produce  of  earth  and  the  sea,  the  simpleiit  ^';►• 
resentations  of  the  food  of  mankind.    lie  gave  them  the  9ee>l  vi 
the  herb  ;  He  bade  them  sit  do^*n  npon  the  herb  itself,  which  vu 
as  great  a  gift,  in  its  fitness  for  their  joy  and  rest,  as  its  perfKt 
fruit,  for  their  sustenance  ;  thus,  in  this  single  order  and  act, 
•when  rightly   understood,    indicating  for   evermore   how 
Creator  had  entrusted  the  comfort,  consolation,  and  sustenai 
of  man,  to  the  simplest  and   most  despised  of  all  "the  leafj 
families  of  the  earth.     And  well  does  it  fnlHl  its  mission.    Cc 
Bider  what  wo  owe  merely  to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the  coverii 
of  the  dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the  compHnif 
of  those  soft,  and  countless,  and  peaceful  spears.     The  ^vM 
I^oUow  but  forth  for  a  little  time  the  thoughts  of  all  that 
ought  to  recognise  in.  t\\oae  "^'o^^a.     N^\  w^xvw^  and  summer 
iii  them, — the  wa\^a  h^  aWcTiV,  Bs:&\AM^\j^Siaa,— 'Oo&^ks!*\'5w'' 
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day  heat, — tlie  joy  of  herds  and  flocks, — fclio  power  of  all  e^ 

lierd  life  and  medit-iition, — the  life  of  sunlight  ujwm  the  woric 
falling  in  emcmld  streaks,  and  falling  in  soft  blue  shadowi 
where  else  it  would  havo  struck  iipoa  the  dark  mould,  or  scorcb 
inf^  dust, — pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks, — soft  bauks  aw 
knolls  of  lowly  hills, — thymy  fiiopea  of  down  overlooked  by  th 
blue  lino  of  lifted  sea, — crisp  lawus  all  dim  with  early  dew,  e 
smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  ban-ed  aunahiue,  dinted  by  happ 
foot,  and  softening  in  their  fall  the  sound  of  loving  voices  :  al 
thcso  arc  soniined  in  those  simple  words  ;  and  these  are  not  all 
"Wc  may  not  measure  to  the  full  the  depth  of  this  heavenly  gift 
in  our  own  laud  ;  though  still,  as  we  think  of  it  longer,  the  infiuit 
of  that  meadow  swcetuesg,  Shakspere's  peculiar  joy,  would  opei 
ou  us  more  and  more,  yet  we  have  it  but  iu  pai't.  Go  out,  i: 
the  spring  time,  among  the  meadows  that  slope  from  the  shorG 
of  the  Swiss  lakes  to  the  roots  of  their  lower  raouutaius.  There 
mingled  with  the  taller  gentians  and  the  white  narcissus,  thi 
grass  grows  deep  and  free  ;  and  as  you  follow  tlie  winding  mour 
tain  p.aths,  beneath  arcliing  boughs  all  veiled  and  dim  witl 
blossom, —paths  that  for  ever  droop  and  rise  over  the  groc] 
banks  and  mounds  sweeping  dowu  in  scented  undulation,  steO| 
to  the  blue  water,  studded  here  and  there  with  new  mowi 
aeaps,  Glling  all  the  air  with  fainter  sweetness, — look  up  to 
•rards  the  higher  hills,  where  the  waves  of  everlasting  green  rol 
silently  into  their  long  inlets  among  the  shadows  of  the  pines 
lud  we  may,  perhaps^  at  last  know  the  meaning  of  those  (juie 
words  of  the  147th  Psalm,  *'  lie  muketh  grass  to  grow  upoq^ 
ttjoxmtains."  " 

§  52.  Thcro  are  also  several  lessons  symbolically  conncctet 
with  this  subject,  which  we  must  not  allow  to  escape  us.  Ob 
lerve,  the  peculiar  chanicters  of  the  grass,  which  adapt  it  esjie 
ciiilly  for  the  service  of  man,  are  its  apparent  humility,  an< 
theerfnlneHS.  Its  humility,  in  that  it  seems  created  only  fo 
lowest  servi(^e, — ^appointed  to  be  trodden  on,  and  fed  upon.  It 
cheerfulness,  in  that  it  seems  to  exult  under  all  kinds  of  violeno 
and  suffering.  You  roll  it,  and  it  is  stronger  the  neit  day 
you  mow  it,  and  it  multiplies  its  shoots,  as  if  it  were  grateful 
you  tread  upou  it,  and  it  only  sends  up  rvcHet  \»ftYlYaaa.  ^v^w 
comes,  iuid  it  mjoices  with  all  the  eavt\\j — e\o'«\Ti^  V\^ 
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gat-ed  flume  of  flowei-s, — waving  in  soft  depth  of  frnicf  nl  strenjart 
Winter  comc3,  and  though  it  will  not  mock  its  feUow  plants  h 
growing  then,  it  will  not  pine  and  mourn,  and  turn  colorle 
or  learicss  as  tliey.     It  is  always  green  ;  and  is  only  tlic  bright 
and  gayer  for  the  hoar-frost. 

g  53.  ]Now,  these  two  characters — of  humility,  and'Joy  unde 
trial — arc  exactly  those  which  most  detiuitely  distinguish    thi 
Christian  fi'om  tlie  Pagan  spirit.     Whatever  virtue  the  pagan 
possessed  was  rooted  in  pride,  and  fruited  with  sorrow.      I 
began  in  the  elevation  of  his  own  nature  ;  it  ended  but  in  th 
*'  verde  smalto" — the  hopeless  green — of  the  Elysian  fields.    But 
the  Christian  virtue  is  rooted  in  self-debasement,  and  strength- 
ened under  suffering  by  gladness  of  hope.    And  rcnicmbcriu; 
tills,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  utterly  without  gladness  th 
Gi*cek  heart  appears  to  bo  in  watching  the  liowering  grass,  an 
wliat  Btrango  discords  of  expression  arise  sometimoa  in  con: 
quence.     There  is  one,  recurring  once  or  twice  in  Homer,  whic 
ha:i  always  pained  me.     lie  says,  **  the  Greek  army  was  on  tlie 
fields,  as  thick  as  ilowora  in  the  spring.*'     It  might  be  so  ;  but 
flowera  in  spring  time  are  not  tlie  image  by  which  Dante  would 
have  numbei'ed  soldiers  on  their  path  of  battle.     Dante  could 
not  have  thought  of  the  flowering  of  the  grass  but  as  associate 
with  happiness.     There  is  a  still  deeper  significance  in  the  jj 
sage  qnotcd,  a  little  while  ago,  from  Flomer,  describing  Ulyssei 
casting  himself  down  on  the  rushes  and  the  corn-giving  land 
tlic  river  shore, — the  rushes  and  corn  being  to  him  only  goo 
for  rest  and  sustenance, — when  we  compare  it  with  that  in  which 
Dante  tells  us  he  was  ordered  to  descend  to  the  shore  of  tli 
lake  as  he  entered  Purgatory,  to  gather  a  rush,  and  gird  himsc 
with  it,  it  being  to  him  tlie  emblem  not  only  of  rest,  but  of  Im- 
mility  under  chastisement,  the  rush  (or  reed)  being  the  oni_ 
plant  which  can  grow  there  ; — **  no  plant  which  bears  leaves,  a 
hardens  its  bark,  can  Hvo  on  that  shore,  becaiise  it  does  not  yiel 
to  the  chastisement  of  its  waves. "  It  cannot  but  strike  the  reade 
jingularly  how  deep  and  harmonious  a  significance  runs  throug 
All  these  words  of  Dante — how  every  syllable  of  them,  the  mor 
wc  penetrate  it,  becomes  a  seed  of  farther  thought !    For,  foUo 
ap  this  image  of  the  girding  vfVt\i.  the  reed,  under  trial,  and  seo 
whose  feet  it  will  lead  us.    M  tVva  graa^ol  ^V'i  si^iCw,  ^wo^^v. 
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he  herb  yielding  seed,  leads  «8  to  tho  place  where  onr  Lord 
commanded  the  multitndo  to  sit  down  by  companies  upon  the 
green  grass  ;  so  the  gniss  of  the  wuters,  tliono;ht  of  as  sustaining 
litself  among  the  waters  of  aOUction,  leads  xib  to  the  place  where 
H^m  of  it  was  put  into  our  Lord's  hand  for  his  sceptre  ;  and 
HFthc  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  rod  of  reed,  was  foreshown  the 
Leverlastiiig  truth  of  tlio  Christian  ages — that  all  glory  was  to 
l^begnn  in  suffering,  and  all  power  in  humility. 
[^■Assembling  the  images  wc  have  traced,  and  adding  the  sim- 
plest of  all,  from  Isaiah  xl.  6.,  we  find,  the  graas  and  flowors  are 
types,  in  their  passing,  of  the  passing  of  human  life,  and,  in 
their  excellence,  of  the  excellence  of  human  life  ;  and  this  in  a 
twofold  way ;   first,  by  their  Beneficenoe,  and  then,  by  their 
endurance  : — the  grass  of  the  earth,  in  giving  the  seed  of  corn, 
and  in  its  beauty  under  ti*ead  of  foot  aud  stroke  of  scythe  j  and 
the  grass  of  tlie  waters,  in  giving  its  fTcshness   for  our  rest, 
■^  in  its  bending  before  the  wave.*     But  understood  in  the 
^pad  human  and  Divine  sense,  the  "  At'ri  yielding  seed"  (as 
t>pposed  to  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit)  includes  a  third  family 
of  plants,  and  fulfils  a  third  office  to  the  human  race.     It  in- 
clades  the  great  family  of  the  lints  and  tiaxes,  and  fulfils  thus 
the  three  offices  of  giving  food,  raiment,  and  rest.     Follow  ont 
this  fulfilment  ;  consider  the  a.S80ciation  of  the  linen  giu-mont 
and  the  linen  embroidery,  with  the  priestly  office,  aud  the  fur- 
niture of  the  tabernacle  ;  and  consider  how  the  rash  has  been, 
in  all  time,  the  first  natural  carpet  thrown  under  the  human 
foot.     Then  nest  observe  the  three  virtues  definitely  set  forth 
by  the  three  families  of  plants  ;  not  arhitrarily  or  fancifully  as- 
sociated with  them,  but  in  all  the  three  cases  marked  for  us  by 
Scriptural  words  : 

1st.  Cheerfulness,  or  joyful  eercnity  ;  in  the  gi-ass  for  food 
and  beauty. — "  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  Held,  how  they  grow  ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 

2nd.  Humility;  in  the  grass  for  rest. — **  A  bruised  reed  shall 
He  not  break." 

*  So  alflo  in  I«l  xxxv.  7.,  the  prevalBnce  of  rlglitcousncfis  and  peace 
over  all  evil  is  thus  fnrutuW  : 

•  In  thi^  l!rtI)ilalioQ  of  dragoua,  where  each  lay,  shall  be  ffrans,  willi  reedi 
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3rd,  Love ;  in  the  grass  for  clothing  (because  of  its  swift 
kindling'). — '*  The  smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench." 

And  then,  finally,  obaervo  tlic  confirmatinn  of  tliose  last  two 
images  in,  I  euppoaej  the  must  imiMirtant  prophecy,  relating  to 
the  fntiire  state  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  occurs  in  the 
Old  Tcatiunent,  njimely,  thiit  coutulnod  in  the  closing  cliiiptere 
of  Kzokiol.  The  rnciiaures  uf  the  Temple  of  God  are  to  hi?  tjikcii ; 
nnd  hoCHUSo  it  is  only  by  charity  and  humility  that  those  mea- 
Burcs  ever  can  bo  tukon,  the  angel  has  "aline  oi  Jlax  in  hii! 
hand,  and  a  measuring  reed.^^  The  use  of  the  lino  was  to  met-; 
sure  the  land,  and  of  the  reed  to  take  the  dimensions  of  the] 
buildings  ;  so  the  buildings  of  tho  church,  or  its  labors,  aretaj 
be  moaanred  by  humility^  and  its  territory  or  land.,  by  lovs. 

The  limits  of  the  Church  have,  indeed,  in  later  duys,  been] 
measured,  to  tlio  world's  sorrow,  by  another  kind  of  tlaxen 
burning  with  the  fire  of  unholy  zeal,  not  with  that  of  Chrisrif 
charity  ;  and  pprhaps  the  best  lesson  which  we  can  finftlly  takej 
to  ourselves,  in  h>aving  these  sweet  fields  of  the  mediteval  Ian 
scape,  is  the  memory  that,  in  spit^  of  all  the  fettered  habits 
thought  of  his  age,  this  great  Dante,  this  inspired  exponent 
what  lay  deepest  at  the  heart  of  the  early  Church,  placed  hia  t€i 
rcstrial  paradise  where  there  hjid  ceased  to  bo  fence  or  divisioOtj 
and  where  the  f^v{\.^s  of  the  earth  was  bowed  down,  ih  unity 
direction,  only  l»y  the  soft  wares  that  bore  with  them  the  fo 
getfulness  of  evil. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


OP  MEDIAEVAL  LANDSCAPE  : — SECONDLY,   THE  R0CR3. 

§  1.  I  CLOSED  the  last  chapter,  not  because  our  subject  was 
exhausted,  but  to  give  ihe  reader  breathing  time,  and  hecanso  I 
supposed  he  would  hardly  care  to  turn  back  suddenly  from  the 
subjects  of  thouglit  last  suggested,  to  the  less  pregnant  matters 
of  inquiry  connected  with  mediaeval  landscape.  Nor  was  the 
pause  mistimed  ereu  as  respects  tlie  order  of  our  subjects  ;  for 
hitherto  we  have  been  arrested  chieOy  by  the  beauty  of  the  pas- 
tures and  fields,  and  have  followed  (he  niediieval  mind  in  its 
fond  regard  of  leaf  and  flower.  But  now  wo  have  some  hard 
bill-climbing  to  do  ;  and  the  remainder  of  our  inrestigation 
must  be  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  on  hands  and  knees,  so 
that  it  is  not  ill  done  of  us  first  to  take  breath. 

§  2.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  in  the  hist  chapter,  g  14.,  we 
supposed  it  probable  that  there  would  be  considerable  inaccu- 
racies in  the  mediteval  mode  of  regarding  nature.  Hitherto, 
however,  we  have  found  none  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  intense 
accuracy,  precision,  and  affection.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
all  floral  and  foliagcd  beauty  might  be  perfectly  represented,  as 
far  as  its  form  went,  in  the  sculpture  and  ornamental  paJuting 
of  the  period  ;  hence  the  attention  of  men  was  thoroughly 
awakened  to  that  beauty.  But  as  mountains  and  clouds  and 
large  features  of  natural  scenery  could  not  he  accurately  repre- 
sented, we  must  be  prepared  to  find  them  not  so  carefully  con- 
templated,— more  carefully,  indeed,  than  by  the  Greeks,  but 
still  in  no  wise  as  the  things  themselves  deserve. 

§  ."?.  It  was  besides  noticed  tint  mountains,  though  regarded 
with  reverence  by  the  mcdiieval,  were  also  the  subjects  of  a  cer- 
tain dislike  and  dread.  And  wo  have  seen  already  that  in  fact 
the  place  of  the  soul's  purification,  thowgh.  o.  Ti\o\xx\tAYE\,\'i  ^^V^ 
hjr  Dante  aahdaed,  whenever  there  la   any  i^\eosoA\'uass* 


found  upon  ih,  from  all  mountivinons  character  into  grassy 
cesacs,  or  slopes  toniehy  Bhore  ;  j^nd,  in  his  general  oQuceptioc^^- d 
it,  resembles  much  more  a  castio  mound,  surrounded  by  terrturt^a 
Vttlk3» — in  tlie  manner,  for  instnucc,  of  one  of  Turner's  favor^-ito 
BCeues.  the  bank  under  Richmond  Castio  (Yorkshii'e) ;  or,  b'^sjVJ 
more,  one  of  the  hill  slopes  divided  by  terraces,  above  the  Ulii 
in  which  the  picturesqiiencss  of  the  ground  has  been  reduced 
the  form  best  calculated  for  the  growing  of  costly  wine,  tl:iJ 
any  scene  to  which  we  moderns  should  naturally  attach  the  ter 
"Mouutaiaoufl."  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  Inferno 
Just  as  accm-ately  measured  and  divided  as  the  Turgatory,  it 
nevertheless  cleft  into  rocky  chasms  which  possess  3ometbin| 
of  true  mountain  nutui'O — nature  which  wo  moderns  of  it 
north  should  most  of  us  seek  with  delight,  but  which,  to  i]\\ 
great  florcntino,  appeared  adapted  only  for  the  punisliment 
lost  spirits,  and  wliich,  on  the  mind  of  nearly  all  his  country 
men,  would  to  this  day  produce  a  very  closely  correspondei 
effect;  80  that  their  graceful  lauguagc,  dying  away  on  tl 
north  side  of  thu  Alps,  gives  its  departing  accents  to  proclaim 
itsdetestjition  of  hardness  and  ruggcdnoss  ;  and  is  heard  for  th 
last  time,  as  it  bestows  on  the  noblest  defile  in  all  the  Grisoi 
if  not  in  all  the  Alpine  chain,  the  name  of  the  "  evil  w&y" — "  la 
ViaMahi.*' 

g  4.  This  "evil  way,"  though  ninch  deeper  and  more  sal 
lime,  corresponds  closely  in  general  character  to  Dante's  "  Evil 
pits,"  just  as  the  banks  of  Richmond  do  to  his  mountain  of 
Purgatory  ;  and  it  is  notable  that  Turner  has  been  led  to  iilire- 
tnite,  with  his  whole  strength,  the  character  of  both  ;  having 
founded,  as  it  seems  to  me,  his  early  dreams  of  mountjiin  form 
altogether  on  the  sweet  banks  of  the  Yorkshire  streams,  ant 
rooted  his  hardier  thoughts  of  it  in  the  rugged  clefts  of  the  V 
Mala. 

§  5.  Nor  of  the  Via  Mala  only  :  a  correspondent  defile  on  tl 
St.  Gothard, — so  terrible  in  one  part  of  it,  that  it  can,  indeec 
suggest  no  ideas  bnt  those  of  horror  to  minds  cither  of  northei 
or  southern  temper,  and  whose  wild  bridge,  cast  from  rock 
jvck  over  a  ehasnj  jis  utterly  liopeless  and  escipeless  as  any  Jul 
which  Dante  gazed  from  t\ie  mcUvis  of  Maloholge,  baa  boei 
therefore,  ascribed  both  "b^  notxXietu  a.u\  ftQ>i>\\^Tii  \\^  ^-i  tl 
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mastor-bnilding  of  the  great  Bplrit  of  evil — supplied  to  Tomer 
tho  element  of  hie;  mo.st  tcrriblu  thoughts  in  mouutaiti  vision, 
even  to  the  close  of  liia  life.  Tlie  noblest  plate  in  the  scvica  of 
the  Liber  Studiomm,*  one  engraved  by  his  owu  hand,  is  of  that 
bridge  ;  tlie  lust  mountain  journey  he  ever  took  wiia  up  the 
defile  ;  and  a  rocky  bauk  and  arch,  in  the  hiat  mountain  drawing 
which  he  ever  executed  with  his  perfect  power,  are  remem- 
brances of  the  path  by  which  he  had  traversed  in  liis  youth  this 
Mulebolge  of  tht*  St.  Gotliari 

§  6.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  interest,  as  bearing  on  onr 
own  proper  subject,  that  we  must  examine  t)ante'a  conception 
of  the  rocks  of  the  eighth  circle.  And  first,  aa  to  genenU  tone 
of  color  :  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  love  of  the  mediaival  for 
bright  and  variegated  color,  we  might  guoas  that  his  chief  cause 
of  dislike  to  rocks  would  be,  in  Italy,  their  comparative  colorlcss- 
nesa.  With  hardly  an  exception,  the* range  of  the  Apemiinea  ia 
composed  of  a  stone  of  which  some  special  account  ia  given  here- 
after in  the  chapters  on  Materials  of  Mountaina,  and  of  which 
one  peculiarity,  there  notitiod,  is  its  monotony  of  hue.  Our 
slates  and  granites  are  often  of  very  lovely  cold's  -.  but  tho 
Apennine  limestone  is  so  grey  and  toneless,  that  I  know  not  any 
mountain  district  so  utterly  melancholy  as  those  which  are  com- 
posed of  this  rock,  when  unwooded.  Kow,  as  far  aa  I  can  dis* 
cover  from  the  internal  evidence  in  his  poem,  nearly  all  Dante's 
mountain  wanderings  had  been  upon  this  ground.  He  had 
journeyed  ouce  or  twice  among  the  Alps,  indeed,  but  seems  to 
have  been  impressed  chicQy  by  the  road  from  Garda  to  Trent, 
and  that  along  tho  Corniche,  both  of  which  are  either  upon 
those  limestones,  or  a  dark  serpentine,  which  shows  hardly  any 
color  till  it  is  polished.  It  ia  not  ascertainable  that  he  had  ever 
seen  rocky  scenery  of  the  finely  colored  kind,  aided  by  the  Alpine 
mosses  :  1  do  not  know  the  fall  at  Torli  (Inferno,  xvL  09.),  but 
every  other  scene  to  w^hich  he  alludes  is  among  these  Apennine 
limestones;  and  when  ho  wishea  to  give  tho  idea  of  enormous 
mountain  size,  he  names  Tabemicch  and  Pietra-pana, — tho  one 
clearly  chosen  only  for  tho  sake  of  the  last  ayllablo  of  its  jmme, 
in  order  to  nuikc  a  sound  as  of  cracking  ice,  with  the  two  so- 
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rjnent  rhymes  of  the  gtanza, — and  the  other  is  an  Ai>enmnt 
near  Luccil 

g  7.  His  iclcn»  therefore,  of  rock  color,  founded  on  these  ex- 
periencea,  is  that  of  a  dull  or  ashen  grey,  more  or  less  staJned 
by  the  brown  of  iron  oehre,  precisely  as  the  Apennine  lime- 
stones nearly  always  are  ;  tho  grey  being  peculiarly  cold  and 
disagreeable.  As  we  go  down  tho  very  hill  which  Btretcht«ont 
from  Pietra-pana  towards  Lucca,  the  stones  laid  by  the  road- 
side to  mend  it  are  of  this  ashen  grey,  with  'efflorescences  of 
manganese  and  irop  in  the  fissures.  The  whole  of  Malebolge  i» 
made  of  this  rock,  "AH  wrought  in  etono  oX  iron-colored! 
grain."  • 

Perhaps  the  iron  color  maybe  meant  to  predominate  in, 
Evilpita  ;  but  the  definite  grey  limestone  color  is  stated  higher 
up,  the    river  Styx  fiowing  at  the  base  of  "  malignant  §rf^\ 
cliffs"  f  (tho  word  malignant  l>oing  given  to  the  iron-coiored| 
Malebolge  also)  ;  and  tho  same  whitish-grey  idea  is  given  again' 
definitely  in  describing  the  robe  of  the  purgatorial  or  ponancej 
angel,  which  is  **of  the  color  of  ashes,  or  earth  dug  dry." 
Ashes  necessarily  mean  u^oor^ashes  in  an  Italian  mind,  so  thai] 
we  get  tho  tone  very  pale  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever] 
about  the  hue  meant,  because  it  is  constantly  seen  on  the  saoi 
sides  of  the  Italian  hills,   produced  by  tho  scorching  of  thcj 
ground,  a  dusty  and  lifeless  whitish  grey,  utterly  paii^ial  »n(l| 
oppressive  ;  and  I  have  nn  doubt  that  this  color,  assumrd  erai- 
nently  also  by  limestone  crags  in  the  sun,  is  the  rjualiry  which 
Homer  means  to  express  by  a  terra  he  applies  often  to  law, 
rocks,  and  which  is  usually  translated  **  craggy."  or  "  rocky." 
Kow  Homer    is   indeed  quito  capable  of   talking  of   "  rockr 
rocks,"  juafc  as  ho  talks  sometimes  of  *'  wet  water  ;"   bufc  I 
think  he  means  more  by  this  word  :  it  sounds  as  if  it  were  dt^ 
rived  from  another,  meaning  '*  meal,"  or  "  flour,"  and  I  lia« 
little  doubt  it  means  **  mealy  white  ;"  the  Greek  limestouesl*'^] 
ing  for  tho  most  part  brighter  in  effect  than    the   AponDiB<l 
ones. 

§  8.  And  the  fact  is,  that  the  great  and  pre-eminent  fmilt 
of  aoiithern,  as  compared  with  northern  scenery,  is  this  rock* 

*  (Cayiey.)    "  TuUo  dv  pvcVT^,  e  AN.  co\ot  IwtviESiG  *-^\3&.TL%\-ii,1.. 
f  '*Mallgne  piaKgc  gvige.*'— Vul.  Vu.  -VCfe- 
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wiiiteness,  which  gives  to  distant  mountain  ranges,  lighted  by 
the  snn,  sometimes  a  faint  and  monotonous  glow,  hardly  de- 
taching itself  from  the  whit.er  parts  of  the  8ky»  and  sometimes  a 
speckled  confusion  of  whito  liglit  with  blue  shadow,  breaking 
npthe  whole  muss  of  tlie  hills,  aud  making  them  look  near  and 
small;  the  whiteness  being  still  distinct  at  the  distance  of 
iffonty  or  twenty-five  miles.  The  inferiority  and  meagr«nesa 
Ibach  effects  of  hill,  compared  with  tlic  massive  purple  and 
^B  of  our  own  heaps  of  crags  and  morass,  or  the  solemn  grass- 
^Bp  and  pine-purples  of  the  Alps,  have  always  struck  me  most 
JEnfnlly  ;  and  they  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  poet  or 
painter  studying  in  the  south,  to  enter  with  joy  into  hill  8tx*n- 
vtj.  Imagine  the  difference  to  Walter  Scott»  if  instead  of  ihe 
aingle  lovely  color  which,  named  by  itself  alone,  was  enough  to 
teribo  his  hills,— 

"  Their  soulbem  rapino  to  renew, 
Far  in  tbe  distant  Cheviot's  biue/* — 


ty  whiteness  had  been  the  image  that  first  associated  itself 
a  hill  range,  and  he  had  been  obliged,  instead  of  "blue" 
otfi,  to  say,  "  barley-meal-colored  "  Cheviots. 
9.  But    aUhough   this   would  cause  a  somewhat  painful 
even  to  a  moduru  mind,  it  would  be  aa  notching  when 
red  with  the  pain  occasioned  hy  absence  of  color  to  a  modi- 
one.     We  have  been  trained,  by  onr  iugeuions  principles 
naissance  architecture,  io  think  that  meal-color  and  ttsh- 
oloraro  the  propcrest  colors  of  jill  j  and  that  the  most  uristo- 
ratic  harmonies  are  to  be  deduced  out  of  grey   mortar  and 
reumy  stucco.     Any  of  our  modern  classical  architects  would 
elightedly  *'face''  u  heathery  hill  with  Roman  cemcnb  ;  and 
ay  Italian    sacristan  would,  but  for  the  cost  of  it,  at  onco 
whitewash  the  Cheviots.     But  the  medirevals  had  not  arrived  ab 
hfiso    abstract    principles  of   taste.     They  liked  fresco  better 
ban  wliitewaah  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  thought  that  Xaturc  was 
a  the  I'ight  in  painting  her  flowcps  yellow,  pink,  and  blue  ; — 
ot  grey.     Accordingly,  this  ubsence  of  color  from  rocks,  aa 
Dmparcd  with  meadows  nud   trees,  was  in  tlieir  eyes  an  unre- 
Bemablo  defect ;  nor  did  it  matter  to  tUcm  wV\cI\\(JT  \\;^  ^'^ft.s^ 
^03  supplied  hy  tho  gvey  neutral  tint,  or  the  Armv-coVoxc^  ^V^\\v 
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for  both  colora,  grey  aud  brown,  were,  to  thorn,  hues  of  dw- 
tross,  despair,  and  inortiticutton,  hence  adopted  alfvays  for  the 
dresses  of  nionVs  ;  only  the  word  **  brown"  boro,  in  their  color 
vocubuhiry,  u  etill  gloomier  sense  than  with  ns.     I  waa  for  aom 
time  embarrassed  by  Dante's  use  of  it  with  respect  to  dark  slriee 
and  water.     Thus,  in  describing  a  simple  twilight — not  a 
twilight,  but  an  ordinarily  fair  evening — (Inf.  ii.  1,)  he  8ay^| 
the  **  brown"  air  took  the  animals  of  earth  away  from  iheit 
fatigues; — the  waves  under  Charon's  boat  aro  **  brown"  (IdL! 
iii.  117.) ;  and  Lethe,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  yet  dark,  bb^ 
with  oblivion»  is  **  brnna-bruua,*'  "brown,  exceeding  browD." 
Now,  clearly  in  all  tliese  cases  no  warmfk  is  meant  to  bo  mia-j 
glod  in  the  color.    Dante   had   never  ecca  one  of  our 
streams,  with  its  jwrter-colored  foam;  and  there  can  be  no* 
doubt  that,  in  calling  Lolhe  brown,  ho  me;ina  that  it  yfi^  ikrk 
elute  grey,  inclining  to  black;  as,  for  instance,  our  clear  Onm- 
beriand  lakes,  which,  looked  straight  down  upon  whore  thej 
deep,  seem  to  bo  lakes  of  ink.     I  am  siirij  this  is  the  color 
means;  because  no  clear  stream  or  lake  on  the  Continent  erefl 
looks  brown,  but  blue  or  green  ;  and  Dante,  by  merely  tukin^ 
away  the  pleasant  color,  would  get  at  once  to  this  idea  of  grawl 
clear  grey.     So,   when  he  was  talking  of  twilight,  his  ejru  fw] 
color  Avas  far  too  good  to  let  him  call  it  hrown  in  onr 
Twilight  18  not  brown,  but  purple,  golden,  or  dark  grey 
this  last  was  what  Dante  meant.     Farther,  I  find  that  tliis  nega-] 
tiou  of  color  is  always  the.  means  by  which  Dante  subdues  lii» 
tones-     Thus  the  fatal  inscription  on  the  Hades  gate  is  written 
in  **  obscure  color,"  and  the  air  which  torments  the  passionate 
spirits  is  "  aer  ucro"  hltich  air  (Inf.   v.  61.),  called  pa'ioutlyj 
afterwards  (line  81.)  malignant  air,  jnst  as  the  grey  cli^ 
called  malignant  clifFs. 

§  10.  I  was  not,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  Daotej 
meant  by  the  word  ;  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  Tiot.1 
as  it  seemed,  acknowledging  the  existence  of  tho  color  oibri>vn\ 
at  all ;  for  if  he  called  dark  neutral  tint  *'  brown,*'  it  remuiud 
a  qnestion  what  term  ho  would  use  for  things  of  tho  color  rf] 
burnt  umber.  But,  one  day,  just  when  I  was  puxi^ling  jnyBcUj 
[s2fott6  thhj  I  happened  to  W  fe\\,v!vcv«  \i^  one  of  onr  best  lini 
\odctn   oolorisLs,  -watcWuag  Vm  v-Ot  \\\^  \»q^V,  HtVw^\&^^ 
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suddenly,  and  by  mere  accident,  after  we  had  been  talking  of 
other  things,  **  Do  you  know  I  hiive  found  that  there  is  no 
brown  in  Xature?  What  we  call  brown  is  always  a  variety 
cither  of  orange  or  purple.  It  never  can  be  represented  by 
■umber,  unless  altered  by  contrast." 

§  11.  It  is  curious  how  far  the  significance  of  this  remark 
extends,  how  exquisitely  it  illustrates  and  confirms  the  medire- 
val  sense  of  hue  : — how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cuts  into  the 
heart  of  the  old  umber  idolatries  of  Sir  George  Beaumoat  and 
hia  colleagues,  the  **  where  do  you  put  your  broion  tree"  sys- 
tem ;  the  code  of  Cremona-violin-colored  foregrounds,  of  brown 
varnish  and  asphaltum  ;  and  all  the  old  night-owl  science, 
which,  like  Young's  pencil  of  sorrow, 

**  I|i  melancholy  dipped,  embrovsM  the  whole." 

Kay,  I  do  Young  an  injustice  by  associating  his  words  with  the 
asphalt  schools  ;  for  his  eye  for  color  was  tmc,  and  like  Dante's  ; 
and  I  doubt  not  that  he  means  dark  grey,  as  Byron  purple-grey 
in  that  night  piece  in  the  Sicgo  of  Corinth,  beginning 

"  'Tis  miduigbt ;  on  Ihe  inountuinsiroip/i 
The  cold,  round  moon  looks  deeply  down  ;" 

and,  by  the  way,  Byron's  best  piece  of  evening  color  farther 
certifies  the  hues  of  Dante's  twiJight, — it 

•'  Dk's  like  the  dolphia,  whon  it  gasps  away^ 
The  last  still  loveliest ;  till  'lis  gone,  and  nil  is  ffre^." 

§  12.  Let  not,  however,  the  reader  confuse  the  use  of  brown, 
OS  an  expression  of  a  natural  tint,  with  its  use  as  a  means  of 
getting  other  tints.  Brown  is  often  an  admirable  ground,  just 
because  it  is  the  only  tint  which  ia  not  to  be  in  the  iinisbed  pie- 
tare,  and  because  it  ia  the  best  basis  of  many  silver  greys  and 
purples,  utterly  opposite  to  it  in  their  nature.  But  there  U  in- 
finite ditTerence  hotween  laying  a  brown  ground  as  a  representa- 
tion of  shadow, — and  as  a  base  for  light ;  and  also  an  infinite 
(liffcronoc  between  using  brown  shailows,  associated  with  colored 
lights — always  the  charucteristio  of  false  schools  of  color — and 
using  brown  as  a  warm  neutral  tint  lor  gcicv^wxV  s^a^^^.  \^vai^. 
have  to  pursue  this  subject  farther  hcr«altiat,  \\\  \\«i'^I\c;v\i%Va^ 
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brown  is  nsetl  by  great  colorists  in  their  studies,  not  as  color, 
but  na  the  plenfiantcst  negation  of  color,  possessing  more  tran^H 
parcncy  than  black,  and  having  more  pleasant  and  sunlik^^ 
warmth.  Hence  Turner,  iu  his  early  studies,  used  blue  for  dis- 
tant neutral  tiut,  and  brown  for  foreground  neutral  tint ;  while^l 
88  he  advanced  in  color  BciencCj  ]ic  gradually  introduced,  iu  th^l 
place  of  brown,  strange  purples,  altogether  peculiar  to  himself, 
founded,  apparently,  on  Indian  red  and  vermilion,  and  pastiin| 
into  varioui)  toueii  of  russet  and  orange.*  But,  in  the  mcai 
time,  we  must  go  back  to  Dautc  and  his  mount^iius. 

§  13.  We  find,  then,  that  his  general  type  of  rgck  color  w( 
meant,  whether  pule  or  dark,  to  bo  a  colorleBs  grey — the  most 
melancholy  hue  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  Nature  (hence  the 
syuouym  for  it,  subsisting  even  till  late  times,  in  mediteval  ap- 
pellatives of  dress,  *'  s«//-colored  ") — with  some  rusty  stain  from 
iron  ;  or  perhaps  the  **  color  fen-igno"  of  the  Inferno  does  m 
involve  even   so    much  of  orange,  but  ought  to  be  translai 
**  iron  grey," 

This  being  his  idea  of  the  color  of  rocks,  we  have  next  to  ol 
servo  his  conception  of  their  substance.     And  I  believe  it  w 
be  found  that  the  character  on  which  he  Gx^es  first  in  them 
frangibilitif — breakableness  to  bits,  us  opposed  to  wood,  whici 
can  be  sawn  or  rent,  but  not  shattered  with  a  Jiammer,  and  to 
metal,  which  is  tough  and  malleable.  ^| 

Thus,  at  the  top  of  the  abyss  of  the  seventh  circle,  appointe^^ 
for  the  '*  violent,"  or  souls  who  had  done  evil  by  force,  wo  are 
told,  first,  that  the  edge  of  it  was  composed  of  "  gre^t  broken 
stones  in  a  circle  ;"  then,  that  the  place  was  "  Alpine  ;"  unt 
becoming  hereupon  attentive,  in  order  to  hear  what  an  Alpii 
place  is  like,  wo  find  that  it  was  **  like  the  place  beyond  Treni 
where  the  rock,  either  by  earthquake,  or  failure  of  support,  hi 
broken  down  to  the  plain,  so  that  it  gives  any  one  at  the  to] 
some  means  of  getting  down  to  the  bottom."    This  is  not  a 
very  elevated  or  enthusiastic  description  of  an  Alpine  sceno 


*  It  is  in  these  subtle  purploa  that  even  the  more  elaborate  paasugta 
the  earlier  drawiugs  are  worked ;  as,  for  instance,  the  Highland  Btrean» 
Spoken  ol  m  Prc-Kuphndiiism.     Also,  Turner  could,  hy  op|K>siHi)n, 

^^'b^^t  color  he  liked  out  ot  a  brovju.    1  VuxNcwsiu.  caaca  m  whi^h  he 

Duxdii  a  Stand  for  the  puToat  rose  U^l. 
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and  it  is  far  from  mended  by  the  following  vorsea,  in  which  wo 
are  told  tliat  Daute  **  Iwgiiu  to  go  down  by  this  great  Mnloadifig 
of  stones,"  and  tliat  they  moved  often  under  his  feet  by  reason 
of  the  new  weight.  The  fact  is  tliat  Dante,  by  many  cxprcs- 
Biona  throughout  the  poem,  shows  himself  to  have  been  a  nota- 
bly bad  climber  ;  and  being  fond  of  sitting  in  the  sun,  looking 
at  his  fair  Baptistery,  or  walking  in  a  dignified  manner  on  flat 
pavement  in  a  long  robe,  it  pntfl  him  Bcrionsly  out  of  liis  way 
when  he  has  to  take  to  his  hands  and  knees,  or  look  to  liis  feet ; 
80  that  the  first  strong  impression  made  npon  him  by  any  Al- 
pine scene  whatever,  is,  clearly,  thnt  it  is  bad  walking.  When 
he  is  in  a  fright  and  hurry,  and  luis  a  very  steep  place  to  go 
down,  Virgil  has  to  curry  him  altogether,  and  is  obliged  to  cn- 
conragc  him,  again  and  again,  when  they  have  a  steep  sloi>e  to 
go  n}>, — the  first  ascent  of  the  purgatorial  mountain.  The 
Bimiles  by  which  ho  illustrates  the  8teei)ne3s  of  that  ascent  are 
all  taken  from  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  now  triiversed  by  a  good 
carriage  road  under  the  name  of  the  Corniche  ;  but  as  this  road 
did  not  exist  in  Dante's  time,  and  the  steep  precipices  and  pro- 
montories were  then  probably  traversed  by  footpaths,  which,  as 
they  necessarily  passed  in  many  places  over  crumbling  and  slip- 
pery limestone,  were  doubtless  not  a  little  dangerous,  and  as  in 
the  manner  they  commanded  the  bays  of  sea  below,  and  lay  ex- 
posed to  the  fiiU  blaze  of  the  south-eastern  sun,  they  correspond- 
od  precisely  to  the  situation  of  the  path  by  which  ho  ascends 
above  the  purgatorial  sea,  the  image  could  not  possibly  have  been 
taken  from  u  better  source  for  the  fully  convoying  his  idea  to  the 
reader  :  nor,  by  the  way,  is  there  reason  to  discredit,  in  tliii 
jjluee,  his  powers  of  climbing  ;  for,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  he 
lias  taken  the  angle  of  the  path  for  us,  saying  it  was  consider- 
ably more  than  forty-five.  Now  a  continuous  mountain  slope  of 
forty-five  degrees  is  alrcjidy  quite  unsafe  cither  for  Ju^cent  or  de- 
scent, except  by  zigzag  paths  ;  and  a  greater  slope  than  thin 
could  not  be  climbed,  straightforward,  but  by  help  of  crevices 
or  jags  in  the  rock,  and  great  j)hysical  exertion  besides. 

§  14.   Tlironghout  these  pass:iges,  however,  Dante's  thoughts 
are  clearly  fixed  altogether  on  the  question  of  more  accessibility 
or  inaccessibility.     He  does  not  show  the  &ma\\e«l  "w^VjaxesJt'ww^ioa 
Tock:t,  except  us  things  to  bo  conquered.  •,  anSi  \iv^  Qte?fcT\\fCvs^ 
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their  appearance  is  utterly  meagre,  involving  no  other  cpithe 
than  **erto*'  (steep  or  upright),  Inf.  atix.  131.,  Purg.  iii. 
&c.;    "  scoQcio"    (monstrous),    Inf.    xix.    131.;     "  stagllata 
(cnt).  Inf.  xvii.  134,;   **  maliguo'*  (malignant),  Inf,  vii.  108 


XX.  '40. 


with 


4 

ta'" 
)8; 
large"  and  *'  broken''  (rot to)  li|H 


**dnro*'  (hard) 

various  places.     Ko  idea  cf  roundness,  inasalvcnesij,  or  pleasan 
form  of  any  kind  appears  for  a  moment  to  enter  hia  mind  ; 
and  tho  different  names  whicli  arc  given  to  the  rocka  in  vario 
places   6cem   merely  to   refer  to    variations  in  size  :    thus 
**  rooco"  is  a  part  of  a  "  seoglio,"  Inf.  xx.  25.  and  xxvL  27. ; 
*'seheggio'*  (xii.   69.  and  x.\vi.  17.)  is  a  lees  fragment  yet; 
**  pctronc,"  or  "  sasso/'  is  a  large  atone  or  houlder  (Purg.  i 
101.   104.),  and    **  pietra,"   a  less  stone,— both  of   these  1 
terms,  especially  "  sasso,"  being  used  for  any  large  mountaino 
mass,  as  in  Purg.  xxi.  106.;   and  tho  vagueness  of  the  wo 
"•  monte"  itself,  like  that  of  the  French  "  montagne,"  applic 
blc  either  to  a  hill  on  a  post-road  rc^iuiring  the  drag  to  be  p 
on, — or  to  the  Mont  Blanc,  marks  a  peculiar  carelessness  in  bo 
nations,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  their  languages,  as 
the  sublimity  of  the  higher  liilis  ;  so  that  tho  effect  produced  oi 
an  English  ear  by  the  word  *'  mountain,"  signifying  always 
mass  of  a  certain   large  size,  cimnot  be  conveyed  either  ii 
French  or  Italian. 

§  15.  In  all  these  modes  of  regarding  rocks  we  Gnd  (rock^| 
being  in  themselves,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  by  no  means  mon^* 
strous  or  frightful  things)  exactly  that  inaccuracy  in  the  medi- 
aeval miud  which  we  had  been  led  to  expect,  in  its  bearings  on 
things  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  symmetrical  and  j>erfe< 
humanity  which  had  formed  its  ideal  ;  and  it  is  very  curious 
observe  how  closely  in  the  terms  he  uses,  and  the  feelings  thej 
indicate,  Dante  here  agrees  with  Homer.     For   the  word  s\ 
liata  (cut)  corresponds  very  nearly  to  a  favorite  term  of  Homer'i 
respecting  rocks  '*  sculptured,*'  used  by  him  also  of  ships'  sides 
and  the  frescoes  and  illnminations  of  the  Middle  Ages  enable 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  this  idea  of  ''  cut*'  rock  was. 

§  16.  In  Plato  10.  I  have  assembled  some  examples,  whicl 

will  give  the  reader  a  sutncieut  knowledge  of  medieval  rocki 

drairing,  by  men  whose  r.ames  are   known.    They  are  cltieflj 

Uikcn   from  engravings,  «V\>i  ^V\e\v  x\»  Tca^ct  \iM.  sa.  m  hii 
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power  to  compare  them,*  and  i(,  therefore,  any  injustice  is 
done  to  the  original  paintings  the  fault  ia  not  mine  ;  but  the 
general  impression  conveyed  is  quite  accurate,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  worth  while,  where  work  is  so  deficient  iu  first  con- 
ception, to  lose  time  in  insuring  accuracy  of  facsimile.  Some  of 
the  ei'a^  may  be  taller  here,  or  broader  there,  tlian  in  the  origi- 
nal paintings  ;  but  the  character  of  the  work  is  perfectly  pro- 
'ved,  and  that  ia  all  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

Figs.  1.  and  5.  are  by  Ghirlandajo  ;  2.  by  Filippo  Pesellino  ; 
4»  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ;  and  fi.  by  Andrea  del  Castagno.  All 
these  are  indeed  workmen  of  a  much  later  period  than  Dante, 
bnt  the  system  of  rock-drawing  remains  entirely  unchanged 
from  Giotto's  time  to  flhirlandajo's  ; — is  then  altered  only  by 
an  introduction  of  stratification  indicative  of  a  little  closer  ob- 
eervance  of  nature,  and  so  remains  nntil  Titian*a  time.  Fig  1. 
18  exactly  representative  of  one  of  Giotto's  rocks,  tliongh  actu- 
ally by  Ghirlandajo  ;  and  Fig,  2.  is  rather  less  skilful  than  Giot- 
to's ordinary  work.  Both  these  figures  indicate  precisely  what 
ITomcr  and  Dant^  meant  by  *'  cut"  rocks.  They  had  observed 
the  concave  smoothness  of  certain  rock  fractures  as  eminently 
distinctive  of  rock  from  earth,  and  use  the  term  "cut "or 
'*  sculptured"  to  distinguish  the  smooth  surface  from  the 
knotty  or  sandy  one,  having  observed  nothiiig  more  respecting 
its  real  contours  than  is  represented  in  Figs.  1.  and  2.,  which 
look  as  if  they  had  Ix^en  hewn  out  with  an  adze.  Lorenzo  Glii- 
berti  preserves  the  same  type,  even  in  his  finest  work. 

Fig.  3.,  from  an  inti^rcsting  sixteenth  century  MS.  in  the 
British  Musenm  (Cotton,  Augustus,  a.  5.),  is  characteristic  of 
the  best  later  illuminators'  work  ;  and  Fig.  5.,  from  Ghirlan- 
dajo, is  pretty  illustrative  of  Dante's  idea  of  terraces  on  the  pur- 
gatorial mountain.  It  is  tlie  road  by  which  the  Hagi  descend 
in  his  picture  of  their  Adoration,  in  the  Academy  of  Florence. 
Of  the  other  examples  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  chapter  on 
Precipices  j  meanwhile  we  have  to  return  to  the  landscape  of 
the  poem. 

§  17.  TnaccnratG  as  this  conception  of  rock  waft,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  which,  in  mediaeval  art^  had  place  as  ro- 


*  Tlio  references  are  in  ApperMWiLl. 
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jirc«ciiUtive  of  mountain  scenery.     To  Dante,  mountains  are  m- 
conccivnble  except  as  grejit  broken  etones  or  crags;  all  their 
bmatl  contoars  untl  nndulationa  seem  to  have  escaped  hiseve.^ 
It  ifi,  intlwd,  with  his  usual  undertone  of  symbolic  meaning  ilat' 
F         ho  descrilMis  the  great  broken  stones,  and  the  fall  of  the  alm^ 
I         terrd  mountoin,  as  the  entrance  to  the  circle  appointed  for  tliQ^ 
I         puuiiihment  of  tho  violent ;  meaning  that  the  violent  andcrudj 
r         notwithstanding  all  their  iron  hardness  of  heart,  have  no  tmd 
^^   etrongth»  but,  either  by  earthquake,  or  want  of  support,  M  at  I 
^B  last  into  desolate  ruin,  naked,  loose,  and  shaking  under  thd 
^^    tread.     But  in  no  part  of  the  poem  do  we  find  allusion  to  msm'' 
tains  in  any  other  than  a  stem  light  ;  nor  the  sliglitest  evideuDdj 
that  Dante  cared  to  louk  at  tliem.     From  that  hill  of  Sao  Mil 
iato,  whose  steps  he  knew  so  well,  the  eye  commands,  ah  the  far 
thor  extremity  of  the  Val  d*Arno,  tho  whole  purple  range  of 
mountains  of  Carrara,  peaked  and  mighty,  seen  always  ugainfi 
the  sunset  light  in  silent  outline,  the  chief  forma  that  riiletbii 
sc<me  aa  twilight  fades  away.     By  this  vision  Dante  seems 
have  been  wholly  nnmoved,  and,  but  for  Lucan's  mention 
Amns  at  Luna,  would  seemingly  not  have  spoken  of  tho  Carr 
hills  in  the  whole  cotirse  of  his  poem  :  when  he  does  allude  toj 
them,,  ho  speaks  of  their  w^hite  marble,  and  their  commando* 
stars  and  sea,  but  has  evidently  no  regard  for  the  hills  them-j 
selves.     There  is  not  a  single  phrase  or  syllable  throughout 
poem  which  indicates  such  a  regard.     ITgolino,  in  his  dreaJn*! 
seemed  to  liimself  to  be  in  the  mountains,  **  by  cause  of  ivhic 
tho  Pisan  cannot  see  Lncca  ;*'  and  it  is  impossible  to  look' 
from  Pisa  to  that  hoary  slope  withont  remomhering  the  awethi 
there  is   in    tlio   passage ;   nevertheless,  it    was  as  a  huntings 
ground  only  that  he  remembered  those  hills.     Adam  of  Bit'5ciiij 
tormented  with  eternal  tliirst,  remembers  the  bills  of  IJomcoiij 

ibut  only  for  the  sake  of  their  sweet  waters  : 
"  The  rills  that  glitter  down  the  grassy  slopes 
_^  Of  Coscutino,  niuking  fresh  and  soft 

H  The  banks  wherebj'  ihcy  glitlu  to  Amo's stream, 

^  Stand  ever  in  rayviow." 

And,  wlienever  hiFla  are  spoken  of  as  having  any  inflncut'CO' 
charactGr,  tho  repugivaucG  to  ^em.  \%  efc\\l  uianifost ;  they 
alwaja  causes  of  rudcneaa  ox  cxweW,-^  \ 
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'"  But  that  ungrateful  and  malignant  race. 
Who  in  old  times  came  down  from  Fesole, 
Ay^  arid  still  smack  of  their  rough  mountain  JUnt, 
Will,  for  thy  good  deeds,  show  thee  enmity. 
Take  heed  thou  cleanse  thee  of  their  ways." 


So  again — 


"  As  one  mounta/in-bred, 
Ru^ed,  and  clownish,  if  some  city's  walls 
He  chance  to  enter,  roimd  him  stares  agape.** 


§  18.  Finally,  although  the  Carrara  mountains  are  named  as 
having  command  of  the  stars  and  sea,  the  Alps  are  never  speci- 
ally mentioned  hut  in  had  weather,  or  snow.  On  the  sand  of 
the  circle  of  the  blasphemers — 

"  Fell  slowly  wafting  down 
Dilated  flakes  of  fire,  as  flakes  of  snow 
On  Alpine  summit,  when  the  wind  is  hushed." 

So  the  Paduans  have  to  defend  their  town  and  castles  against  in- 
undation, 

"  Ere  the  genial  warmth  be  felt. 
On  Chiarentana's  top.** 

The  clouds  of  anger,  in  Purgatory,  can  only  be  figured  to  the 
reader  who  has 

^  ''"  On  an  Alpine  height  been  ta'en  by  cloud, 

Through  which  thou  sawest  no  better  than  the  mole 
Doth  through  opacous  membrane.'* 

And  in  approaching  the  second  branch  of  Lethe,  the  seven 

ladies  pause, — 

"  Arriving  at  the  verge 
Of  a  dim  umbrage  hoar,  such  as  is  seen 
Beneath  green  leaves  and  gloomy  branches  oft 
To  overbrow  a  bleak  and  Alpine  cliff. " 

§  19.  Truly,  it  is  unfair  of  Dante,  that  when  he  is  going  to 
use  snow  for  a  lovely  image,  and  speak  of  it  as  melting  away 
under  heavenly  sunshine,  he*  must  needs  pu^  it  on  the  Apen- 
nines, not  on  the  Alps  : 

"  As  snow  that  Uea 
Amidst  the  living  rafters,  on.  theTaw^ 
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Of  Italy,  <ioiigcale<l,  when  drifted  high 
And  i'I(it*ly  pilwl  by  rough  Sclnvouiiin  Mfists, 
Breathe  but  the  land  whereon  no  shuduw  falls^ 
AjhI  slruightwuy  niclling,  it  dUtila  awuy. 
Like  n  fli'C-wtuiled  taper  ;  thus  was  I, 
Wilhout  ft  sigh,  or  leftr,  consumed  in  heart." 

Tlie  reader  will  thank  nig  for  i-eminding  him,  though  out  of 
I  its  proper  ortlnr,  of  the  exquisite  passago  of  Scott  which  we  have 
to  compare  witli  this  : 

"  As  snow  upon  the  mountain's  breast 
Slides  from  the  rook  that  gave  it  rest. 
Sweet  Ellen  glided  from  her  slay. 
And  at  the  monarch's  feet  sIio  \ay." 

Examine  the  context  of  thia  last  passage,  and  its  beanty  ts 
qnit^3  beyond  praise  ;  bnt  note  the  northera  love  of  rocks  in  tho 
very  first  words  1  have  to  quote  from  Scott,  "  The  rocks  that 
piivo  it  rest/'  Dante  could  not  have  thought  of  his  "cut 
rocks*'  as  giving  rest  even  to  snow.  He  must  put  it  on  tho 
pine  branches,  if  it  is  to  be  at  peace. 

§  20.  Thci*o  is  only  one  more  p6int  to  be  noticed  in  the  Dan- 
tesque  landscape  ;  namely,  tho  feeling  entertained  by  the  poet 
towards  tlie  sky-  And  the  love  of  mounUina  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  love  of  clouds,  the  sublimity  of  both  depending 
much  on  their  association,  that  having  found  Danto  regardless 
of  the  Carrara  nuiuntains  as  seen  from  San  Miniato,  ^o  may 
well  expect  to  find  him  equally  regardless  of  tho  clouds  in  which 
the  sun  sank  behind  them.  Accordingly,  wo  find  that  his  only 
pleasure  in  the  sky  depends  on  its  **  white  clearness," — --that 
turning  into  "  hianca  aspette  di  celestro''  which  is  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  fine  days  in  Italy.  His  j>iece5  of  pure  pale 
light  are  always  exquisite.  Tn  the  dawn  on  the  purgatorial 
mountain,  first,  in  its  pale  white,  he  sees  the  **  tremola  dclla 
marina" — trembling  of  the  sea;  then  it  becomes  vermilion; 
and  at  last,  near  sunrise,  orange.  These  are  precisely  tho  ^ 
changes  of  a  calm  and  perfect  dawn.  The  scenery  of  Paradise  H 
begins  with  *'  Da^^  added  to  day,"  the  light  of  the  sun  so  flood-  " 
jng  l^he  heavens,  that  "  never  rain  nor  river  made  lake  so  wide  ;" 
and  thronghout  the  Paradise  aW  IVft  VwiAixtY  depends  on  spheres 
of  light,  or  stars,  never  on  dovxAs,    ^xvV  \\\ft^\\.  o\  v\vi&\^^w\<\J 
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is  at  first  sight  obscure,  deep,  and  so  cloudy  that  at  its  bottom 
notliing  could  be  seen.  When  Dante  and  Virgil  reach  the 
marsh  in  which  the  souls.*f  those  who  hare  been  angry  and  sad 
in  their  lives  are  for  ever  plunged,  they  find  it  covered  with 
thick  fog  ;  and  the  condemned  souls  say  to  them, — 

"  We  once  were  sad. 
In  the  sweet  air,  made  gladsome  by  the  sun. 
Now  in  these  murky  settlings  are  we  sad." 

Even  the  angel  crossing  the  marsh  to  help  tlicm  is  annoyed  by 
this  bitter  marsh  smoke,  "fummo  aeerbo,'*  and  continually 
sweeps  it  with  his  hand  from  before  his  face. 

Anger,  on  the  purgatorial  mountain,  is  in  like  manner 
imaged,  because  of  its  blindness  and  wildness,  by  the  Alpine 
clouds.  As  they  emerge  from  its  mist  they  see  the  white  light 
radiated  through  the  fading  folds  of  it ;  and,  except  this  ap- 
pointed cloud,  no  other  can  touch  the  mountain  of  purification, 

"  Tempest  none,  shower,  ball,  or  snow, 
Hoar-f Mst,  or  dewy  moistness,  higher  falls, 
Than  that  brief  scale  of  threefold  steps.    Tliick  clouds, 
Kor  scudding  rack,  are  ever  seen,  swift  glance 
Ne'er  lightens,  nor  Thaumantian  iris  gleams.** 

Dwell  for  a  little  while  on  this  intense  love  of  Dant^  for 
light, — taught,  as  he  is  at  last  by  Beatrice,  to  gaze  on  the  sun 
itself  like  an  eagle, — and  endeavor  to  enter  into  his  equally  in- 
tense detestation  of  all  mist,  rack  of  cloud,  or  dimness  of  rain ; 
and  then  consider  with  what  kind  of  temper  he  would  have  re- 
garded a  landscape  of  Copley  Fielding's  or  passed  a  day  in  the 
Highlands.  He  has,  in  fact,  assigned  to  the  souls  of  the  glut- 
tonous no  other  punishment  in  the  Inferno  than  perpetuity  of 
Highland  weather  : 

"  Showers 
Ceaseless,  accursed,  heavy  and  cold,  unchanged 
For  ever,  both  in  kind  and  in  degree, — 
Large  hail,  discolored  water,  sleety  flaw, 
Through  the  dim  midnight  air  streamed  down  amain." 

§  31.  However,  in  this  immitigable  dislike  of  clouds,  Dante 
goes  somewhat  beyond  the  general  teTapex  ol  \\\'a  ^%t.     "^^"^ 
aii^ongh  the  calm  sky  was  aloue  loved,  anA.  atoT:\a  axv^\^^^^" 
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dreaded  by  all  men,  )*efc  tlie  white  iiorizontol  cloads  of  ecrene 
Biimmor  were  regarded  with  great  affection  by  all  early  painters, 
and  cunHidered  as  one  of  the  Hocompumments  of  the  manifesbi- 
tion  of  spiritual  power ;  somclimfrf.  for  theological  reasonfi 
which  we  ehall  eoon  have  to  exjimins,  being  received,  even  viUi- 
out  any  other  sign,  as  the  types  of  blessing  or  Divine  accept- 
ance :  and  in  almost  every  representation  of  the  heavenly  pftri- 
dise,  these  level  clouda  ai-e  set  by  the  early  painters  for  its  flow, 
or  for  thrones  of  its  angels  ;  whereas  Dante  retains  gteiidilTr 
throngh  circle  after  circle,  his  cloudless  thought,  and  concludes 
his  iwiinting  of  heaven,  as  ho  began  it  upon  the  purgatorial 
mountain,  with  the  image  of  shadowless  morning  : 

"  I  ntUnl  my  eyes,  stkI  as  at  mom  ifl  seen 
The  liorizoa's  eastern  quarter  to  excd. 
So  likewise.  Hmt  pncific  Oriflanili 
Glowed  in  thi'  inidmoRt,  iiud  lAWurd  every  part, 
\^'itli  like  gradation  paled  away  Its  flame." 

But  the  best  way  of  regarding  this  feeling  of  Dante's  is  as 
the  ultimate  and  most  intense  expression  of  the  love  of  light, 
color,  and  clearness,  which,  as  we  saw  above,  distinguished  the 
modia?val  from  tlie  Greek  on  one  side,  and,  as  we  shall  present- 
ly see,  distinguished  him  from  the  modern  on  the  other.  For 
it  is  evident  that  precisely  in  the  degree  in  which  the  Greek  was 
agriculturally  inclined,  in  that  degree  the  gij^ht  of  clouds  would 
become  to  him  more  acceptable  than  to  the  medieval  kniglit, 
who  only  looked  for  the  fine  afternoons  in  which  he  migh: 
gather  tbo  flowers  in  his  garden,  and  in  no  wise  shared  or  im; 
gincd  tho  previous  anxieties  of  his  gardener.  Thus,  when  wi 
find  Ulysses  comforted  about  Ithaca,  by  being  told  it  had 
"  plenty  of  rain,"  and  tho  maids  of  Colonos  boasting  of  theif 
country  for  the  same  reason,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  had  some 
regard  for  clouds  ;  and  accordingly,  except  Aristophanes,  of 
wliom  more  presently,  all  the  Greek  poets  speak  fondly  of  the 
clouds,  and  consider  them  the  fitting  resting-places  of  the  gods; 
including  in  their  idea  of  clouds  not  merely  the  thin  cluar  cir 
rua,  hut  the  rolling  and  changing  volume  of  the  thunder-cloud; 
nor  Gveu  these  only,  bvit  aVao  "^^  ^^mIoj  ^VvcVsvwd  cload  of  tbft 
eaj-th,  ii£  in   that  no^Ae  cVvav^w  ol  Wtt^^QNA^-*.  ^\\\"iS.\  Nj^SSAxa^ 
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the  clond,  full  of  mystic  voices,  that  rose  out  of  the  dust  of 
Eleuais,  and  went  down  to  Salamis.  Clouds  and  miu  were  of 
coui*8e  regaiilcd  with  a  like  ;a^atit«de  by  the  eiistern  and  aouth- 
CTH  nations — Jews  and  Egyptians  ;  and  it  is  only  among  the 
northern  meditevals,  with  wJiom  fine  weather  was  rarely  so  pro- 
longed as  to  occasion  painful  drought,  or  dangerous  famine,  and 
over  whom  the  clouds  broke  coldly  and  fiercely  when  theyc^ime, 
that  the  love  of  serene  light  assumes  its  intense  character,  and 
the  fear  of  tempest  is  gloomiest  ;  so  that  the  powers  of  the 
clouds  which  to  the  Greek  foretold  his  conquest  at  Salamis,  and 
with  whom  ho  fought  in  alliance,  side  by  side  with  tlieir  light- 
nings, under  the  crest  of  Parnassus,  seemed,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  be  only  under  the  dominion  of  tho  spirit;  of 
evil.  I  have  reserved,  for  nnr  last  examplo  ^of  tho  landscape  of 
Dante,  the  passage  in  which  this  conviction  is  exprcRsed  ;  a  pas-  j 
sage  not  loss  notable  for  its  close  description  of  what  the  writer  fl 
feared  and  disliked,  than  for  tiie  ineffable  tcudcrncas,  i.n  which 
Dante  is-always  raised  as  much  above  all  other  poets,  as  in  soft- 
ness tho  rose  above  all  other  flowers.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Buon- 
conte  da  Montofeltro  who  speaks  : 

*'  Then  srtiJ  ftuolhcr  :  '  Ah,  so  may  tliy  wish, 
That  tftkps  thee  o'er  the  moimtaiu,  ht;  fuIlUlud, 
As  thnu  ithiih.  gnicioii.sly  give  aid  to  mine  1 
Of  Montefcitro  I  ;  Buoncontc  I : 
GiovaiiQii,  nor  none  ulsc.  have  care  for  me  ; 
Sorrowiiiif  with  iLusc  I  therefore  go.*     I  thus  : 
Fiom  Campalilino's  fif'.rJ  what  force  or  chitucc 
Drew  ihfcc,  that  ne'er  thy  wpulohre  was  known  ? ' 
*  Oh  I '  auswcred  be.  '  at  Casentino's  foot 
A  stream  there  courselli,  uuined  Archluno,  sprung 
In  Apennine,  ahove  the  hermit's  scat. 
E'en  whftre  its  namo  is  canceHeH,  there  came  T, 
Pierced  iu  tlie  throat,  fleeing  away  on  foot, 
And  IjloodyiujL^  tlic  plain.     Here  sij<:ht  and  speech 
failed  nu' ;  and  finishinj^  with  Mary's  name, 
I  fell,  oud  tt-uantless  my  flesh  remained. 

That  evil  irifi,  which  in  his  inteUeci 
BtiSfoUifWs  t'wV.  came  ; 

the  valley,  motv 
As  day  was  spent,  he  et/wred  o'er  with,  doucU 
JViora  Pntomagno  to  the  mouaUiu  taaxgja. 
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And  fftretchofl  the  sky  above  ;  so  Uiat  tho  air, 

Imprfgiinu*.  duuigcd  lo  water.    Fell  the  rain  ; 

Aud  to  Uu*  FoiMeH  avme  all  Umt  tbc  land 

C'ontAinciJ  not ;  and  na  niighlk'st  streams  ure  wont, 

To  the  grwit  river,  willi  sur-h  beudlong  sweep, 

Ruslipd,  tliul  nought  .stiiyetl  its  ojjurse.    My  stiffened  frame, 

I^td  ut  hia  nioulh,  the  full  Archiono  found, 

And  doshwl  it  into  Arnu  ;  fn)m  my  brcosl 

JjoosKo'iu^  tbc  unws.  that  of  iny;»cK  I  made 

"When  overcome  with  jmin.     He  hurle<l  m«  on, 

Along  tho  ImnkM  und  bottom  of  his  course  ; 

Then  in  hU  muddy  spoiU  encircling  wrapu*  " 

Obson'c,  Buoncotite^  as  ho  dies,  crosses  hi^arms  over  his 
'brciifft,  pressing  them  together,  partly  in  his  pain,  partly  itt 
•prayer.  His  body  thus  Iil^s  by  tho  river  shore,  as  on  a  sepnyiwl 
monnnient,  tho  arms  folded  into  a  cross.  The  rage  of  tlie  river, 
tinder  tho  infltienre  of  tho  ovil  demon,  unloosoai  this  cros^,  dasb- 
inj^thejiody  snpinoly  away,  and  rolling  it  ov«rand  over  by  bank 
and  lx>ttom.  Nothing  can  h&  truer  to  the  action  of  a  stream  in 
fury  than  tho«e  lines.  And  how  desolate  is  it  all  I  The  lonelj 
flight, — the  grisly  wonnd,  **  pierced  in  the  throat," — the  death, 
■without  help  or  pity, — only  thj  name  of  Mary  on  the  lips,— iiini 
the  cross  folded  over  tho  heart  Then  tho  rage  of  the  demon 
and  tho  river, — the  noteless  g;ravn, — and,  at  last,  oven  she  who 
had  been  moat  trusted  forgetting  him, — 

"  QiovonuA,  none  else  hare  core  for  mc." 

There  is,  I  feel  assured,  nothing  else  like  it  in  all  tho  mngo  o! 
poetry  ;  a  faint  and  hursh  echo  of  it,  only,  exists  in  one  Scottiflli 
ballad,  **  The  Twa  Corbies." 

ilere,  then,  I  think,  we  may  close  our  inquiry  into  tbc 
nature  of  tho  modiajval  landscape  ;  not  but  that  many  details 
jet  require  to  be  worked  out  ;  but  these  will  be  best  observed  bv 
[recurrence  to  them,  for  comparison  with  similar  details  in  mod- 
'ern  landscape, — our  principal  purpose,  the  getting  at  the  govern* 
ing  tones  and  temper  of  conception,  being,  I  believe,  now  gof- 
ficiently  accomplished.  And  I  think  that  our  subject  may  to 
best  pnrsnod  by  immedvutely  twiiiing  from  the  mediaeval  to  tl* 
perfectly  modern  laudscavG  •,  ioi:  aUVwvigiv  \  Vwt^i  \J^^wl^l  to  say 
respecting  the  tranaitionaV  aUte  ol  m\wsV  ^iJa^WiiW-Q. '^Sfc** 
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teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  I  believe  the  transitions  may 
be  more  easily  explained  after  we  have  got  clear  sight  of  the  ex- 
tremes ;  and  that  by  getting  ■  perfect  and  separate  hold  of  the 
three  great  phases  of  art, — Greek,  mediaeval,  and  modern, — we 
shall  be  enabled  to  trace,  with  least  chance  of  error,  those  curi- 
ous vacillations  which  brought  us  to  the  modern  temper  while 
vainly  endeavoring  to  resuscitate  the  Greek.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, in  the  next  chapter,  to  examine  the  spirit  of  modern  land- 
8cax)e,  as  seen  generally  in  modem  painting,  and  especially  in 
the  poetry  of  Scott. 


OV  31  Bin  AVAL  UiNDSCAPE. 


Anil  strptcbocl  U»p  Hky  ebow ;  so  that  the  uir, 
ImiTngnatc,  chnnpHl  lo  wuU'r.    Fell  U«t  m** 
Antl  to  thi'  f«>Mi»  fsanc  i.V  "    ■    '■  ■  Jntiil 
C'diiUiinwl  nut  ;  and  usi  <  r.-iur 

Tr>  the  jgTviil  river.  • 
Ittuheil,  timt  nou^'h 
Xjii'-I  nl  hU  inmitti,  Um  TlU  Arcb' 
And  iUiihiil  ii  into  Anio  ;  fro' 

iufi  Ih'  of 

OTCTL-OM  ,  lir  ;ia  boldly  and  ftsqBicKiyi* 

AloDg  ilic  Unaki  and  be*  and  skies  of  mediffiVftl  art,  W 

Tbca  In  h«  mmldjr  sr      ^,j^,g  of  modern  landscaiw.     M 1 
^;  Will  strike  us,  or  tliat  ought  to  striVc 


Observe.  Burtnoont^ 

l»rftist,    I>n.;Jj^illiJ    til**' 

j»raycr,     U'w  bci-! .  ■ 
monnnient,  the  ;■ 
tinder  the  injlir 


und  botit 


md  motionless  air,  we  find  oiirwlveacra 

>;(inihre  skicfi,  and  into  drifting  wii«' 

;uiis    flikihiug  in   our  face,   or  utUirt 

^!  -jf  rain,   we  are  reduced   to  track  tb 

i.urs  on  the  grass,  or  watch  the  rents  of 

■  -Lid.     And  we  find  tlmt  wliereas  nil  tl 

al  was  in  stahilU^^  definttcness,  and  /iitt 

'  expected  to  rejoice  in  darkness,  and  triumpb 

'     T'.ilation  of  happiness  in  things  whi 

.  .  ■    ;  and  to  expect  the  utnn)at  satisfy 

^^^trvioi:ou  from  what  is  impossible  to  arrest,  anddH 

-*      "  •  ►- hond. 

\.  howorer,  together  with  this  general  dcliglit 
*  jp^i  tUrkness,  much  attention  to  the  real  form  of  cloni 
Ij^fiv!  drawing  of  effects  of  mist :  so  that  the  appcaniii 
^^4:4s  as  seen  through  it,  becomes  a  subject  of  science 

'     '  '  "  -  atation  of  that  appeunmce  is  m:« 

-r  the  name  of   aerial    pei'sptTti» 

wi^t^\'    '>  of  snnsvt  and  sunrise,  with  all  their  attendunlpl 

■  h1  And  mist^  are  watchfully  delineated;  and 

it  landiea]>c,  tlio  sky  is  cousidtTcd  of  so  mn 

incv,  tiiat  A  principAl  mass  of  foliage,  or  a  wliole  fr) 

L  i*  unhesitatingly  thrown  into  shade  merely  to  bring  u 

.^m  of  a  white  cloud,     S^  that,  if  a  general  and  eliam'tfl 

w  iroro  ueedfi^  lot  tn^^rc^  Va\!^^^i^  art,  none  betl 
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§  3.  And  this  name  would,  unfortunately,  bo  oharftcteristic 
of  our  art  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  Ujc  lust  chu|>tcr,  1  siiid 
that  all  the  Greeks  spoke  kindly  about  the  clouds,  except  Aris- 
tophanes ;  and  he^  I  urn  sorry  to  say  (since  his  report  is  so 
uufavorable),  is  the  only  Greek  who  hatl  studied  them  atten- 
tively. He  tells  us,  first,  that  tliey  are  "  great  goddesses  to  idle 
men  ;"  then,  that  they  are  *'  mistresses  of  disputings,  and  logiu, 
and  inonstrositica,  and  noisy  chattering  ;"  declares  that  whoso 
believes  in  their  divinity  must  first  disbelieve  in  Jupiter,  and 
place  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  god  *'  Whirl- 
wind ;*'  and,  finally,  he  displays  their  influence  over  the  mind 
of  one  of  their  disciples,  in  his  sudden  desire  *'  to  speak  ingeni- 
ously concerning  smoke." 

There  is,  1  foar,  an  infinite  truth  in  this  Aristophanic  judg- 
ment applied  to  our  modern  cloud-worship.  Assuredly,  much 
of  the  love  of  mystery  in  our  romances,  our  poetry,  our  art,  and, 
above  all,  in  our  metapliysics,  must  come  under  tltat  definition 
80  long  ago  given  by  the  great  Greek,  "speaking  ingeniously 
concerning  smoke."  And  nnich  of  the  inatiuct,  which,  par- 
tially developed  in  painting,  may  bo  now  seen  throughout  every 
mode  of  exertion  of  mind, — the  easily  encouraged  doubt,  easily 
excited  curiosity,  habitual  agitation,  and  delight  in  the  changing 
and  the  marvellous,  as  opposed  to  the  old  quiet  serenity  oi  social 
custom  and  religious  faith, — is  again  deeply  defined  in  tlioBs 
few  words,  the  **  dethroning  of  Jupiter,"  the  "coronation  of 
the  whirlwind." 

§  4.  Nor  of  whirlwind  merely,  hut  also  of  darkness  or  igno- 
rance respecting  all  stable  fticts.  That  darkening  of  the  fore- 
ground to  bring  out  the  white  cloud,  is,  in  one  aspect  of  it,  a 
ty|>e  of  the  subjection  of  all  plain  and  positive  fact,  to  what  is 
uncertain  and  unintelligihle.  And  as  we  examine  fartlier  into 
the  matter,  we  sliall  be  struck  by  another  great  difference 
between  the  old  and  modern  landscape,  namely,  that  in  the  old 
no  one  ever  thought  of  drawing  auytliing  but  as  well  as  he 
could.  That  miglit  not  bo  weJI,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
rocks  ;  but  it  was  as  well  as  he  could,  and  always  distinctly. 
T^oaf,  or  atone,  or  animal,  or  man,  it  was  equally  drawn  with 
euro  and  clearness,  and  its  essential  characters  shown.  If  it 
was  an  oak  tree,  the  aoorua  were  drawn  ',  W  ti.  toA  "^^t^J^a,*"^] 
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veins  were  drawn  ;  if  an  onn  of  the  sea,  its  fish  were  drawn  ; 
a  group  of  fiijnrca,  their  faces  and  drosses  wore  drawn^to  the 
Tery  liiet  subtlety  of  expression  and  end  of  thread  that  could 
got  into  the  space,  far  off  or  near.     But  now  our  ingenuity 
all  **  concerning  smoke."    Xothing  is  truly  drawn  but  that ;  ai 
else  is  vague,  slight,  imperfect ;  got  with  as  little  pains  a^*  po 
Bible.      You  examine   your  closest   foreground^  and    find   ni 
leaves  ;  your  largest  oak,  and  find  no  acorns  ;   your  htmiaii 
figure,  and  find  a  spot  of  red  paint  instead  of  a  face  ;  and  iu  all 
this,  again  and  again,  the  Ai'iatophanic  words  come  true,  and 
the  clouds  seem  to  be  "  great  goddesses  to  idle  men."" 

§  5.  The  next  thing  that  will  strike  us,  after  this  love 
clouds,  is  the  love   of   liberty.     Whereas   the   mediaeval  w 
always   shutting   himself  into  castles,  and  behind  fosses,  an 
drawing  brickwork  neatly,  and    bods  of   flowers  primly,  our 
painters  delight  in  getting  to  the  open  fields  and  moors  ;  abhoi^l 
all  hedges  and  moats  ;  never  paint  anything  but  free-growin^l 
trees,  and  rivers  gliding  "  at  their  own  sweet  will ;"  eschew  for- 
mality down  to  the  smallest  detail  ;   break   and  displace  the 
brickwork  which  the  media?val  would  l\ave  carefully  cemented 
leave  unpruned  the  thickets  he  would  have  delicately  trimmed 
and,  (^rrying  the  love  of  liberty  even  to  license,  and  the  love 
wildness  even  to  ruin,  tuke  pleasure  at  last  in  every  aspect 
age  and  desolation  which  emancipates  the  objects  of  nature  from 
the  government  of  men  ; — on  the  cjislle  wall  displacing  its  tapes 
try  with  ivy,  and  spreading,  through  the  garden,  the  brambli 
for  the  rose, 

g  6.  Connected  with  this  love  of  liberty  we  find  a  singnlai 
manifestation  of  love  of  mountains,  and  see  our  painters  triuem-^ 
ing  the  wildest  places  of  the  globe  in  order  to  obtain  subject 
with  craggy  foregrounds  and  purple  distances.      Some  few 
them  remain  content  with  polkrds  and  flat  land  ;  but  those  ai 
always  men  of  third-rate  order  ;  and  the  leading  masters,  whih 
they  do  not  reject  the  beauty  of  the  low  grounda,  reserve  theii 
highest  powers  to  paint  Alpine  peaks  or  Italian  promontorief 
And  it  is  eminently  noticeable,  also,  that  this  pleasure  in  thi 
mountains  is  never  mingled  with  fear,  or  tempered  by  a  spirit  ol 
medit&tiony  as  with  the   mediaeval ;   but  it   is  always  free  and 
fearless,  brightly  exhilaratvw^,  a.w^  ^Xisj^t^  uvL^tasfttue  ;  so  that. 
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the  painter  feels  thafc  his  mountain  foreground  may  bo  more 
consistently  animated  by  a  sportsman  tlmii  a  Iicrmit ;  and  our 
modem  society  in  general  goes  to  tlic  niouutains,  not  to  fast, 
but  to  feast,  and  leaves  tlicir  glaciers  covered  with   chicken-j 
bones  and  egg-shells. 

g  7.  Connected  with  this  want  of  any  sense  of  solemnity  in 
mountain  scenery,  is  a  general  profanity  of  tempar  in  regarding 
all  tlie  rest  of  nature  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  total  absence  of  faith  in 
the  presence  of  any  deity  therein.     Whereas  the  mediieval  never 
painted  a  cloudy  but  with  the  purpose  of  placing  an  angel  in  it  ;^ 
aiiJ  a  Gn>ek  never  entered  a  wood  without  expecting  to  meet  a' 
goiJ   in  it  ;  tve  should  tliink  tlie  app<?araivoo  of  an  angel  in  the 
cloud  wholly  unnatural,  and  should  bo  seriously  surprised  by      ' 
meeting  a  god  anywhere.     Our  chief  ideas  about  the  wood  are  ^ 
connected  with  poaching.     We  have  no  belief  that  the  clouda  Hj 
contain  more  than  so  many  inches  of  rain  or  hail,  and  from  our 
ponds  and  ditches  expect  nothing  more  divine  than  ducks  and 
wateroresses. 

8  8.  Finally  :  connected  with  this  profanity  of  temper  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  deny  the  saorod  element  of  color,  and  make 
our  boast  in  blackness.  For  though  occasionally  glaring,  or 
violent,  modem  color  is  on  the  whole  eminently  sombre,  tend- 
ing continually  to  grey  or  brown,  and  by  many  of  our  best 
painters  consistently  falsified,  with  a  confessed  pride  in  what 
they  call  cliasto  or  subdued  tints  ;  so  that,  whereas  a  mediaival 
paints  his  sky  briglit  blue,  and  his  foreground  bright  green, 
gilds  the  towers  of  his  castles,  and  clothes  his  figures  with  pur- 
ple and  white,  we  paint  our  sky  grey,  our  foreground  black,  and 
our  foliage  brown,  and  think  that  enough  is  sacrificed  to  the 
sun  in  admitting  the  dangerous  brightness  of  a  scarlet  cloak  or 
a  blue  jacket. 

§  9,  These,  I  believe,  are  the  principal  points  which  would 
strike  us  instantly,  if  we  were  to  be  brought  suddenly  into  an 
exhibiLiou  of  modern  landscapes  out  of  a  room  tilled  with  modi- 
sevnl  work.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  both  evil  and  good  in 
this  change  ;  but  how  much  evil,  or  how  much  good,  we  can 
only  estimate  by  considering,  as  in  the  former  divisions  of 
inquiry,  what  are  the  real  roots  of  the  habits  of  m.\\id.  ^Vkwsj 
h&re  caused  them. 
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PUthirtivo  char-  .,       ,      , 

BcuT^otthomod-  OUTS  aro  the  dark  ones 

vni  luUul: 


And  first,  it  is  evident  that  the  title  "  Dark  Ages,"  gii 
the  modiffival  centuries,  is,  respecting  art,  wholly  inapplicable.! 
They   were,    on    the   contrary,  the    briglit   ages 

I  do  not  mean  meUphy- 
sically,  but  literally.    They  were  the  ages  of  gold: 
ours  arc  the  ages  of  umber. 

This  is  partly  mere  mistake  in  us  ;  we  build  brown  briii 
walls,  and  wear  brown  coats,  because  we  have  l)een  blunderio^Hy 
taught  to  do  80,  and  go  on  doing  so  mechanically.  There  U, 
howoTcr,  also  sumo  oanso  for  the  change  in  oor 
■rirtng  tnat  own  tempers.  On  the  whole,  these  are  much  sad- 
der ages  than  tho  early  ones  ;  not  sadder  in  u 
noble  and  deep  way,  but  in  a  dim,  wearied  way, — the  way  of 
ennui,  and  jaded  intellect,  and  uncomlortablcncss  of  soulaiutj 
body.  The  MiJdlo  Ages  had  their  wars  and  agonies,  hut 
intense  delights.  Their  gold  was  dashed  with  blood  ;  hut  ui 
is  sprinkled  with  dust.  Their  life  was  interwoven  with  whi 
and  purple  ;  ours  is  one  seamless  stutF  uf  brown.  Hot 
wo  are  without  apparent  festivity,  but  festivity  more  or 
forced,  mistaken,  embittered,  incomplete — not  of  tho  liearu] 
Huw  wonderfully,  since  Shakapore's  time,  have  we  lost  ll 
puwor  of  laughing  at  bad  jests  I  Tho  very  finish  of  our  vi 
belies  our  gaiety, 

§  10.  The  profoundest  reason  of  this  darkness  of  heart  is, 
believe,  our  want  of  faith.     There  never  yet  wjis  a  generation 
of  men  (savage  or  civilized)  who,  taken  as  a  body,   so  wufuU) 
fulfilled  the  words,  **  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  ti 
World,'*  aa  the  present  civilized  Euro[»€an  race.     A  Red  ludii 
or  Otaheitan  savage  has  more  sense  of  a  Divine  existence  rouD< 
him,  or  government  over  him,  than  the  plurality  of  refined  LoJ 
doners  and  Parisians  ;  and  those  among  ua  who  may  in  somfl 
sense  ho  said  to  l>elieve,  are  divided  almost  without  oxceptic 
into  two  broad  classes,  Romanist  and  Puritan  ;  who,  but  for  tl 
interference  of    the    unbelieving    portions  of    society,   woul 
cither  of  them,  reduce  the  other  sect  as  speedily  as  possible 
ashes  ;  the  Romanist  having  always  done  so  whenever  he  collide 
from  the  beginning  of  their  separation,  and  tlio  PuriL'iu  at  tlulj 
time  holding  himscU  in.  com'\)\acMw\i  ^^^Cictation  of  tho  destrao] 
tJon  of  Rome  by  vo\ca\V\c  ftva.     ^vwV  OCvVv^otv  -as  ■CQ.\*\aVK«ai 
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persona  nominally  of  one  religion,  that  is  to  say,  believing  in  the 
game  God,  nnd  the  «ime  Revelation,  cannot  but  become  a  stum- 
bling-block of  the  gravest  kind  to  all  tiioughtful  and  far-sighted 
men, — a  stumbling-block  which  they  can.  only  surmount  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  early  education.  Hence, 
nearly  all  our  powerful  men  in  this  ago  of  the  world  are  un- 
believers ;  the  best  of  them  in  doubt  and  misery  ;  the  worst  in 
reckloRs  defiance  ;  the  plurality  in  plodding  hesitation,  doing,  as 
well  as  they  can,  what  practical  work  lies  ready  to  their  hands. 
Host  of  our  scientific  men  are  in  tbis  last  class ;  our  popular 
authors  either  set  themselves  definitely  against  all  religious 
form,  pleading  for  simple  truth  and  benevolence  (Thackeray, 
Dickens),  or  give  themselves  up  to  bitter  and  fruitless  statement 
of  facts  (De  Balzac),  or  surface-painting  (Scott),  or  careless 
blasphemy,  sad  or  smiling  (Byron,  Berangor).  Our  earnest 
poets,  and  deepest  thinkers,  arc  doubtful  and  indignant  (Ten- 
nyson, Carlyle)  ;  one  or  two,  anchored,  indeed,  but  anxious,  or 
weoping  (IVordsworth,  Mrs.  Browning)  ;  and  of  these  two,  the 
first  is  not  so  sure  of  his  anchor,  but  that  now  and  then  it 
drags  with  him,  even  to  make  him  cry  out, — 

•*  Great  God,  I  had  ralher  be 
A  Pagftn  suckled  in  somfi  creed  outworn  : 
So  might  I.  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Ilavt}  gl'iDipses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn. 

In  politics,  religion  is  now  a  name  ;  in  art,  a  hypocrisy  or 
affectation.  Over  German  religious  pictures  the  inscription, 
•'  See  how  Pious  I  am,"  can  ho  read  at  a  glance  by  any  clear- 
sighted person.  Over  French  and  English  religious  pictures, 
tho  inscription,  **  See  how  Impious  I  am,**  is  equally  legible. 
All  sincere  and  modest  art  is,  among  us,  profane.* 

This  faithlessness  operates  among  us  according  to  our  tem- 
pers, producing  cither  sadness  or  levity,  and  being  tho  ultimate 
loot  alike  of  onr  discontents  and  of  our  wantonnessea.  It  is 
marvellous  liow  full  of  contradiction  it  makes  us; 
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rom  ttie   iMin«  we  are  first  dull,  and  seek  for  wild   and  lonely 
cfliuc.  places  because  we  have  no  heart  for  the  garden  ; 


*  Pro-RapluicIIlism,  of  course,  cjceepted,  whicli  is  a  new  phase  of  art.  in 
nowise  couaidered  in  this  dwpter.    Blake  was  amccr*,\j\A  IvCA  qV  ns*-^ 
^treeda,  had  some  what  diseased  ia  brain. 
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presently  we  recover  ow  epirita,  and  build  an  assembly  ro( 
tiniong   the  niountitiust  because  wc  have  no  revcreuco  for  tl 
desert.     1  do  not  know  if  there  be  game  on  Sinui,  but  1 
iilwuy»  expectiug  to  heiir  of  some  one's  shooting  over  it. 

g  VZ.  There  is,  liowever,  another,  and  a  more  Junocenbroot 
of  our  delight  in  wild  scenery. 

All  the  Itcnaissunco  principles  of  art  tended,  as  I  have  be-1 
fore  often  explained,  to  the  setting  Bounty  above  Truth,  and 
seeking  for  it  always"  at  the  expense  of  truth.  And  the  projwr 
punishment  of  such  pursuit — the  punishment 
invf  nf  iiiaiiinuic  which  all  the  laws  of  the  universe  rendered  iucvi- 
**""''  table — was,  that   those  who  thus  pursued  beauty 

should  wholly  lose  sight  of  beauty.  Ail  the  thinkerd  of  the  age, 
as  we  saw  previously,  declared  that  it  did  not  exist.  The  a^o 
seconded  their  eiTurti^,  and  banislied  beauty,  so  far  as  humaa 
effort  could  succeed  in  doing  so,  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  auil 
tlie  form  of  man.  To  ])owder  the  hair,  to  patch  the  cheek,  to 
lioop  the  body,  to  buckle  the  foot,  were  all  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  system  which  reduced  streets  to  brick  walls,  and  i)ictun's 
to  brown  stains.  One  desert  of  Ugliness  was  extended  before  the 
eyes  of  mankind.;  and  their  pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  so  reck- 
lessly continued,  received  unexpected  consummation  in  high- 
heeled  shoes  and  periwigs, — Gower  Street,  and  Gasjtar  Poussin. 

§  13.  Reaction  from  this  state  was  ine\itable,  if  any  tnie 
life  was  left  in  the  races  of  mankind  ;  and,  accordingly,  though 
still  forced,  by  rule  and  fashiun,  to  the  producing  .ind  wearing 
all  that  is  ngly,  men  steal  out,  half-ashamed  of  themselves  fn 
doing  BO,  to  tlie  llekls  and  mountains ;  and,  finding  anioiijj 
these  the  eolor,  and  liberty,  and  variety,  and  power,  which 
for  ever  gniteful  to  them,  delight  in  these  to  an  extent  never 
lore  known  ;  rejoice  in  all  the  wildest  shatiering  of  the  mouii' 
tain  side,  as  an  opposition  to  Gower  Street ;  gaze  in  a  rapt  roftii^ 
ner  at  sunsets  and  sunrises,  to  see  there  the  blue,  and  gold,  anc 
purple,  which  glow  for  them  no  longer  on  knight's  armor  iirj 
temple  porch  ;  and  gather  with  care  ont  of  the  fields,  into  tin 
blotted  lierljaria,  the  flowers  which  the  five  orders  of  architec* 
tiiio  have  banished  from  tlieir  doors  and  casements. 

The  absence  ol  care  lox  -^w^TwrnftW^^^u^,  which  is  nnolki 
grout  charactenst'ic  oi  l\\o  Si^e,  ^v^^*^^^^^^^V^a^\■v^Vi^■■v».^*.^.'^^^^ 
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way  :  first,  by  tnrninjj  all  reverent  tbonghts  away  from  humun 
{  u.  4.  Duaiiin  nature  ;  und  mukinj;  us  think  of  men  as  riOicuIous 
ofbiauty  In  nwo.  or  u^^ly  crcaturcs,  gettiug  through  the  world  as 
well  as  they  can,  and  spoiling  it  in  doing  so  ;  not  ruling  it  iu 
a  kingly  way  and  crowning  all  its  loveliness,  la  tho  Middle 
Ages  hardly  anything  but  vice  could  bo  caricatured,  because 
virtue  was  always  visibly  and  i>ersonally  noblo  ;  now  virtue  itself 
18  apt  to  inbabit  snch  poor  humim  bodies,  that  no  aspect  of  it  is 
in^*ulnerable  to  jest  ;  uud  for  all  fairness  we  have  to  seek  to  the 
flowers,  for  all  sublimity,  to  tho  hills. 

The  same  want  of  care  operates,  in  anotber  way,  by  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  lieiilth,  iucreiising  the  Buscoptibility  to  nor- 
voiTS  or  sentimental  impressions,  and  thus  adding  to  the  other 
powers  of  nature  over  ua  whatever  charm  may  be  felt  in  hor  fos- 
tering the  melancholy  fancies  of  brooding  idleness. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  to  existing  inanimate  natnro  that 
our  want  of  beauty  in  person  and  dress  has  driven  us.     The  im- 
agination  of  it,  as  it  was  seen  in  our  ancestors,  haunts  us  con- 
tinually ;  and  while  wo  yield  to  tho  present  fashions, 

I  15.  5.  RoinaiiCic  ^  *:  '  ,  •    ,     ,,         i     ,,      . 

ima»riiiaiiaa   -of  or  act  in  accordaucc  with  the  dullest  modern  priu- 
*  ciples  of  economy  and  -utility,  we  look  fondly  back 

to  the  manners  of  the  ages  of  chivalry,  and  delight  in  puintiug, 
to  the  fancy,  tlic  fushlons  wo  pretend  to  despise,  and  the  splen- 
dors we  think  it  wise  to  abandon.  The  furniture  and  personages 
of  our  romance  are  sought,  when  the  writer  desires  to  please  most 
eafiily,  iu  the  centuries  which  we  profess  to  have  surpassed  iu 
everything ;  the  art  which  takes  us  into  the  present  times  is 
considered  us  both  daring  and  degraded  ;  and  while  the 
•weakest  words  please  ns,  and  arc  regurded  as  poetry,  wliich 
recall  the  manners  of  our  forefathers,  or  of  strangers,  it  is  only 
as  familiar  and  vulgar  that  we  accept  the  description  of  our 
own. 

In  this  we  are  wholly  different  from  all  the  races  that  pre- 
ceded us.  All  other  nations  have  regarded  their  ancestors  with 
revei'cnce  as  saints  or  heroes  ;  but  have  nevertheless  thought 
their  ovni  deeds  and  ways  of  life  the  fitting  subjects  for  their 
ui'ta  of  painting  or  of  verse.  "We,  on  the  contrary,  regard  our 
ancestors  as  foolish  and  wicked,  but  yet  Rni  out  ^^\^il  w^\t^A«i 
pleasures  in  doscriptioixa  of  their  ways  of  Vile. 
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The  Greeks  and  modia?val8  lionoi'cd,  but  did  not  imitute, 
their  forefathers  ;  wo  imitate,  but  do  not  honor. 

With  thiH  romantic  love  of  beauty,  forced  to  aeek  in  hlBtorr, 
and  in  external  nature,  the  satisfaction  it  cannot  find  in  ordh 
txary  life,  wl'  mingle  a  more  lutional  jwisijion,  the  due  and  juut 

[1 1(1.  fl.  luurroii  result  of  newly  awakened  powera  of  atU^ntion. 
fti  rt-inicB.  Whtttover  may   first    Icbd    us  to  the  scrutiny  of 

[natural  objects,  that  scnitiny  never  fails  of  Jta  reward.  Unquw- 
tionably  they  are  intended  to  be  regarded  by  ua  with  both  rover* 

[cnce  and  delight ;  and  every  hour  we  give  to  them  renders  their 

iLcauty  more  api>arent,  and  their  interest  more  engrossing.    Ka- 

■tural  ficience — wliich  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  fixisted 
before  modern  times — rendering  our  knowledge  fruitful  iuac* 

[cumulation  and  ex(iuiBite  in  accuracy,  has  acted  for  good  Qi 

•evil,  according  to  the  tenijwT  of  the  mind  which  received  il; 
and  though  it  has  hurdenod  the  faithlcHsness  of  the  dull  and 
proud,  has  shown  new  ^^rounds  for  reverence  W 
hearts  which  were  thoughtful  and  humble.  The 
neglect  of  the  art  of  war,  while  it  liaa  somewhat  weakened  und 
deformed  the  body,*  has  given  us  leisure  and  opportunity  for 

iBtndies  to  which,  before,  time  and  space  wwe  etjually  wanting; 
lives  which  once  were  early  wasted  on  the  battle  field  arenoT 
passed  usefully  in  the  study ;  nations  which  exhausted  tUcoi' 

rBelves  in  annual  warfare  now  dispute  with  each  other  the  discoT- 
ery  of  new  planets  ;  and  the  serene  philosopher  dissects  the 
plants,  and  analyzes  the  dust,  of  lands  which  were  of  old  only 

^traversed  by  the  knight  in  hasty  march,  or  by  the  borderer  in 
lecdless  mpino. 

§  17.  The  elements  of  progress  and  decline  l>eing  ihn* 
Btrangcly  minj^led  in  the  modern  mind,  we  might  l>ef*>reh;imi 
anticipate  tlmt  one  of  the  notable  characters  of  our  art  would  W 
its  inconsistency  ;  that  efforts  would  be  made  in  every  directiinu 
and  arrosted  by  every  conceivable  cause  and  manner  of  faiUiWI 
that  in  all  we  did,  it  would  becomo  next  to  impossible  to  di&tin* 

*  Of  course  tliis  is  only  meant  of  the  modem  cillzen  or  couDtiy  gentle 
ninn,  as  compared  wilh  a  citizen  of  Spfirla  or  oUI  Florence.  Ilcaveinu 
olhers  to  say  wliellier  the  "  neglect  of  the  art  of  war"  may  or  may  twt.  i«  i 
yet  mnre  fatal  Bense.  be  preilicated  of  the  Englisli  nuUon.  War,  int/i<mtu^t 
-We  accm.  wiUi  God's  help,  able  still  to  wage  nobly. , 
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gmah  accurately  the  grounds  for  praise  or  for  regret ;  that  all 
previous  caaons  of  practice  and  methods  of  tliought  would  bo 
gradually  ovorthrowu,  and  criticism  coutinually  defied  by  suc- 
cesses which  uo  one  had  expected,  and  scntimcuta  which  no  one 
could  detine. 

g  18.  Accordingly,  while,  in  our  inquiries  into  Greek  and 
mediaeval  art,  I  was  able  tu  describe,  in  general  terms,  what  all 
men  did  or  felt,  I  find  now  many  characters  in  many  men  ; 
some,  it  seems  to  me,  founded  on  tlie  inferior  and  evanescent 
principles  of  modernism,  on  its  recklessness,  impatience,  or 
faithlessness  ;  others  founded  on  its  science,  its  new  affection 
for  nature,  its  love  of  oi)enne8a  and  liberty.  And  among  all 
those  charaters,  good  or  evil,  I  see  that  some,  remaining  to  us 
from  old  or  transitional  periods,  do  not  properly  belong  to  us, 
and  will  soon  fmlo  away  ;  and  others,  though  not  yet  distinctly 
develojied,  are  yet  properly  our  own,  and  likely  to  grow  forward 
into  greater  strength. 

For  instance  :  our  reprobation  of  bright  color  is,  I  think, 
for  the  most  part,  mere  affectation,  and  must  soon  be  done  away 
with.  Vulgarity,  diilncss,  or  impiety,  will  iadeed  always  ex- 
press themselves  through  art  in  brown  aud  grey,  as -in  Roni- 
brandt,  Caravaggio,  and  Salvator  ;  but  we  are  not  wholly  vul- 
gar, dull,  or  impious  ;  nor,  as  moderns,  are  we  necessiirily 
obliged  to  continue  so  in  any  wise.  Our  greatest  men,  whether 
sad  or  gay,  still  delight,  like  the  great  men  of  all  ages,  in  bril- 
liant hues.  The  coloring  of  Scott  and  Byron  is  full  and  pure  ; 
that  of  Keats  and  ■Tennyson  rich  even  to  excess.  Our  practical 
failures  iu  coloring  are  merely  the  necessary  consequences  of 
our  prolonged  want  of  practice  during  the  periods  of  Renais- 
sance aiTectation  and  ignorance  ;  and  the  only  durable  differ- 
ence between  old  and  modem  coloring,  is  the  acceptance  of  cer- 
tain hues,  by  the  modern,  which  please  him  by  expressing  that 
melancholy  peculiar  to  his  more  reflective  or  sentimental  char- 
acter, and  the  greater  variety  of  them  necessary  to  express  his 
gniotCT  science. 

g  19.  Again  :  if  wo  ever  become  wise  enough  to  dress  consist- 
ently and  gracefully,  to  make  health  a  principal  object  in  edu- 
cation, and  to  render  our  streets  beautiful  wltlv  twt,  tUa  <iy^^a\- 
no)  charm  of  past  history  will  in  grviat   me^cswc^   iicss».^^ 
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There  is  no  essential  reason,  because  we  live  after  the  fatal  sei 
enteenth  century,  that  we  should  never  again  be  able  to  confei 
interest  in  sculpture,  or  see  brightness  in  embroidery  ;  nrjr,  be 
cause  now  we  choose  to  make  the  night  deadly  with  oar  pin 
nres,  aud  tlie  d;iy  with  our  labors,  prnbingiiig  tlie  dunnu  till 
dawn,  and  tlie  toil  to  twilight,  that  we  should  nevt^r  again  leun 
how  rightly  to  employ  the  sacred  trusts  of  strength,  beauty,  ai 
time.     Whatever   external   charm  attaches  itself  to  the   pasi 
would  then  be  seen  in  proper  subor^lination  to  the  brightness 
present  life  ;  and  the  elements  of  ronaanco  would  exist,  in  tl 
earlier  ages,  only  in  the  attraction  which  must  generally  belonj 
to  whatever  is  unfamiliar  ;  in  the  reverence  which  a  noble  ni 
tion  always  ])ays  to  its  ancestors ;  and  in  the  enchanted  ligl 
which  races,  like  individniUs,  must  perceive  in  looking  bock 
the  days  of  their  childhood. 

g  20.  Again  :  the  peculiar  levity  with  which  natural  sccnei 
is  regarded  by  a  large  number  of  modern  minds  cannot  be  ooi 
sidered  as    entirely  characteristic  of   the  age,  inasmuch 
never  cau  belong  to  its  greatest  intellects.     Men  of  any  higl 
mental  ^wwer  must  be  serious,  whether  in  ancient  or  moder^ 
days  ;  a  certain  degree  of  reverence  for  fair  scenery  is  found  u 
all  our  great  writers  without  exception, — even  the  one  who  haa" 
made  us  laugh  oftcnest,  taking  us  to  the  valley  of  Chamouni, 
and  to  the  sea  beach,  there  to  give  peace  after  suffering,  and 
change  revenge  into  pity.*    It  is  only  the  dull,  the  uueduc;ited, 
or  the  worldly,  whom  it  is  painful  to  meet  on  the  hill  aides  ;    [u 
aud  levity,  m  a  ruling  character,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  whol^H 
nation,   but  only  to   its  holiday-making  apprentices,   and    its^ 
House  of  Commons. 

g  21.  We  need  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  any  single  po 
or  painter  representing  the  entire  group  of  powers,  weaknessej 
and  inconsistent  instincts  which  govern  or  confuse  oar  moder 
life.  But  we  may  eacpect  that  in  the  man  who  seems  to  be 
given  by  Trovidence  as  the  type  of  the  age  (as  Homer  and  Dan 
were  given,  as  the  types  of  classical  and  mediaeval  mind), 
shatl  find  whatever  is  fruitful  and  substantial  to  be  completol 
present,  together  with  those  of  our  weaknesses,  which  are  ia 


•  See  David  Cov^wftfiiA,  Oaa^AN .  «A\tv^ 
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dood  nationally  characteristic,  and  compatible  with  general 
greatness  of  Uiind  ;  jnst  as  the  weak  love  of  fcuces,  and  dislike 
of  mountains,  wore  fouud  compatible  with  Dante's  greatness  in 
other  respects. 

g  23.  Farther  :  as  t!ie  aduiiratiuu  of  mankind  is  found,  in 
our  times,  Lo  have  lu  great  part  passed  from  men  to  mountains, 
and  from  human  emotion  to  natural  jiheuomena,  we  may  antici- 
pate that  the  great  strength  of  art  will  also  be  warped  in  this 
direction  ;  with  this  notable  result  for  us.  that  whereas  the 
greatest  painters  or  painter  of  classical  and  mediffival  periods, 
being  wholly  devoted  to  the  representation  of  hnmanity,  fur- 
nished ns  with  hut  little  to  examine  in  landscape,  the  greatest 
painters  or  painter  of  modem  times  will  in  all  probability  be  de- 
voted to  landscape  principally ;  and  farther,  because  in  repre- 
senting human  emotion  words  surpass  painting,  but  in  repre- 
senting natural  scenery  painting  surpasses  words,  we  may  an- 
ticipate also  that  the  painter  and  poet  (for  convenience'  sake  I 
here  use  the  words  in  opposition)  will  somewhat  change  their  re- 
lations of  rank  in  illustrating  the  mind  of  the  age  ;  that  the 
painter  will  "become  of  more  importance,  the  poet  of  less  ;  and 
that  the  relations  between  the  men  who  are  the  typos  and  first- 
fruits  of  the  ago  in  word  and  work, — namely,  Scott  uud  Turner, 
— will  be,  in  nniny  curious  respects,  different  from  those  be- 
tween Homer  and  Phidias,  or  Dante  and  Giotto. 

It  is  this  relation  wliich  wo  have  now  to  examine, 

g  23.  And,  Orst,  I  think  it  probable  that  many  readers  may 
be  surprised  at  my  calling  Scott  the  great  repi'cseutative  of  the 
mind  of  the  age  in  literature.  Those  who  can  perceive  the  in- 
tense penetrative  depth  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  exquisite  finish 
and  melodious  power  of  Tennyson,  may  be  offended  at  my  plac- 
ing in  higher  rank  that  poetry  of  careless  glance,  and  reckless 
rhyme,  in  which  Scott  poured  out  the  fancies  of  his  youth  ;  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subtle  analysis  of  the  French 
novelists,  or  who  have  in  any  wise  submitted  themselves  to  the 
influence  of  Otirman  philosophy,  may  be  equally  indignant  at 
my  ascribing  a  princijiality  to  Scott  among  the  literary  men  of 
Europe,  in  an  age  which  has  produced  De  Balzac  and  Goethe. 

So  also  in  ])ainting,  those  who  are  acquainted  wit\v  t\\a  savAx- 
meata!  efforts  made  at  present  by  tlie  GeTm.a,u  T'i\\^VQNva.  "wcvWt.^" 


torlcal  schools,  and  with  the  disciplined  power  and  learning  of 
tlie  French,  will  think  it  beyond  all  explanation  absurd  to  call 
a  painter  of  light  water-color  landscapes,  eijjhteen  inches 
twelve,  the  first  representative  of  the  arts  of  the  ago.  I  . 
only  cnivft  the  reader's  patience,  and  his  duo  coiiHitleration 
the  following  re:isons  for  my  doing  so,  together  with  those 
ranced  in  the  farther  course  of  tlie  work. 

§  24,   I  believe  the  first  tost  of  a  truly  great  man  is  his  hn- 
tnility,     I  do  not  mean,  by  humility,  doubt  of  his  own  power, 
or  hesitation  in  speaking  of  his  opinions  ;  but  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  relation  between  what  he  can  do  and  say^  aq^H 
the  rest  of  the  world's  sayings  and  doings.     All  great  men  n(^| 
only  know  their  business,  but  usually  know  that  they  know  it  j 
and  are  not  only  right  in  tlieir  main  opinions,  but  they  usually 
kuow  that  they  are  right  in  them  ;   only,  they  do  not  tlunk 
much  of  themselves  on  that  account.     Arnolfo  knows  he  can 
build  a  good  dome  at  Florence ;  Albert  Durer  writes  calmly 
to  one  who  Imd  found  fault  with  his  work,  *^  It  cannot  bo  bett^^f 
done  ;'*  Sir  Isaac  Newton  knows  that  he  has  worked  out  a  prob- 
lem or  two  that  would  have  puzzled  anybody  elso- ; — only  tbej 
do  not  expect  their  fellow-men  therefore  to  fall  down  and  wt 
ship  them  ;  they  have  a  curious  under-sense  of  powerlessnesi 
feeling  that  the  greatness  is  not  in  them,  bat  Ihrout/h  them 
that  they  could  not  do  or  be  an3rt.hing   else  than    God  made 
them.    And  they  see  something  divine  and  Qod-made  in  every 
other  man  they  meet,  and  are  endlessly,  foolishly,  incredibly 
morcifnl. 

§  2br  Now,  1  find  umong  the  men  of  the  present  age,  as  far 
I  know  them,  this  character  in  Scott  and  Tumor  pre-eminentlyj 
I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  not  in  them  alone.     I  do  not  find  Scof 
talking  about  the  dignity  of  literature,  nor  Turner  about  th 
dignity  of  painting.     They  do  their  work,  feeling   that   th« 
cannot  well  help  it ;  the  story  must  be  told,  and  the  effect  pi 
down  ;  and  if  people  like  it,  well  and  good  ;  and  if  not,  tJ 
world  will  not  be  much  the  worse. 

I  believe  a  very  different  impression  of  their  estimate 

themselves  and  their  doings  will  be  received  by  any  one  wh 

roads  the  conversations  ot  NVotdavfovtU  or  (loothe.     The  sligJd- 

esi  manifestation  of  jeaVouft^  oi  ^M-tom^Aafcft-wt-^  vt  vsv^ws.-^^ 
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mark  a  second-rate  character  of  llie  intellect ;  and  I  fear  that 
especially  in  Oocthej  each  manifeHbatiouB  are  neither  few  nor 
slight. 

§  28.  Connected  with  this  general  humility  is  the  total  ab- 
sence of  affectation  in  these  men, — that  is  to  say,  of  any  as- 
Bomption  of  manner  or  behavior  in  their  work,  in  order  to  at- 
tract attention.  Not  but  that  they  are  mannerists  both.  Scott's 
Terse  is  strongly  mannered,  and  Turner's  oil  painting  ;  bnt  the 
manner  of  it  is  necessitated  by  the  feelings  of  the  men,  entirely 
natunil  to  both,  never  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  show,  1 
hardly  know  any  other  literary  or  pictorial  work  of  the  day 
which  is  not  in  some  degree  affected.  I  am  afraid  Wordsworth 
was  often  affected  in  his  simplicity,  and  De  Balzac  in  his  finish. 
Many  fine  French  writers  are  affected  in  their  reserve,  and  full 
of  stage  tricks  in  placing  of  sentences.  It  is  lucky  if  in  Ger- 
man writers  we  ever  find  so  much  as  a  sentence  without  affecta- 
tion. I  know  no  paintera  without  it,  except  one  or  two  Pre- 
Kaphoelites  (chiefly  Holman  Hunt),  and  some  simple  water- 
color  painters,  as  William  llunt,  William  Turner  of  Oxford, 
and  the  late  George  Robson  ;  hut  these  lust  have  no  invention, 
and  tiierefore  by  our  fourth  canon,  Chap.  rri.  sec,  31.,  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  first  rank  of  artists  ;  and  of  the  Pre-Ruphael- 
ites  there  is  here  no  qneatioii,  as  they  in  no  wise  represent  the 
modem  school. 

§  27.  Again:  another  very  important,  though  not  infallible, 
teat  of  greatness  is,  as  we  have  often  said,  tlie  appcurunce  of 
Ease  with  which  the  thing  is  done.  It  may  be  that,  as  with 
Bantc  and  Ijo<jnartlo,  tlje  finish  given  to  the  work  effaces  the 
evidence  of  earn  ;  hut  where  the  ease  is  manifest,  as  in  Soott, 
Turner,  and  Tintoret ;  and  the  thing  done  is  very  noble,  it  is  a 
strong  reason  for  placing  tlie  men  above  those  who  confessedly 
work  with  great  pains.  Scott  writing  his  chapter  or  two  before 
breakfast — not  retouching.  Turner  finishing  a  whole  drawing  in 
a  forenoon  before  he  goes  out  to  shoot  (providing  always  tlie 
chapter  and  drawing  be  good),  are  insiantly  to  be  set  above  men 
who  confessedly  have  spent  the  day  over  tlie  work,  and  think 
the  hours  well  6peut  if  it  has  been  a  little  mended  between 
Hunrise  and  sunset.  Indeed,  it  is  no  use  lor  mew  Vo  ^\\^  \x\  vi^ 
jjmrgiVHt  by  working  fast,  dashiug,  anOL  acvav»\u\%%  ^X^'a  "<Xvv5v^ 
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tliey  i\a  miiefc  be  good  and  greab^  cosfc  what  tlmo  it  may  ;  but  ^ 
it  be  so,  and  they  bave  Iionoatly  and  nnaffectodly  done  it  with 
no  effort,  it  is  probably  a  greater  and  better  thing  than  tlie  re- 
sult of  tlie  hardest  efforts  of  others. 

§  28.  Then,  as  touching  tbe  kind  of  work  done  by  these 
two  men,  the  more  I  think  of  it  I  find  this  conchision   mors 
impressed  upon  me, — that  the  greatest  thing  a  huinan  soul  evi 
does  in  this  world  is  to  ^ee  something,  and  tell  what  it  saiv  in, 
plain  way.  Hundreds  of  people  can  tulk  for  one  who  can  tliinl 
bnt  thousands  can  think  for  one  wlio  can  see.     To  sec  cJearly 
poetry,  prophecy,  and  religion, — all  in  one. 

Therefore,  finding  the  world  of  Litcnituro  more  or  1< 
divided  into  Thinkers  and  Seera,  I  believe  wo  shall  find  also  tliat 
the  Seers  are  wholly  the  greater  race  of  the  two.  A  true  Thinker, 
who  has  praotical  purpose  in  his  thinking,  and  is  sincere,  as 
Plato,  or  Carlyle,  or  Helps,  becomes  in  some  sort  a  seer,  ai 
must  be  always  of  infinite  use  in  his  generation  ;  bnt  an  atTecti 
Thinker,  who  supposes  his  thinking  of  any  other  imi>ortaii( 
than  us  it  tends  to  work,  is  about  tlie  vainest  kind  of  perse 
that  can  be  found  in  the  occupied  classes.  Xay,  I  believe  thj 
metapliysiciana  and  philosophers  are,  on  the  whole,  the  greatf 
troubles  the  world  has  got  to  deal  with  ;  and  that  while  a  tyranl 
or  bad  man  is  of  some  use  in  teaching  people  submission  or 
indignation,  and  a  thoroughly  idle  man  is  only  harmful  in  sot- 
ting an  idle  example,  and  communicating  to  other  lazy  peopl 
his  own  lazy  misunderstandings,  busy  metaphyriicJuns  arc  alwaj 
entangling  good  and  active  people,  and  weaving  cobwebs  amouj 
the  finest  wheels  of  the  world's  business  ;  and  are  as  much 
possible,  by  all  prudent  jwrsons,  t^  be  brushed  out  of  tlieir  wa] 
like  spiders,  and  the  m'^shed  weed  that  has  got  iuto  the  Cai 
bridgcshirc  canals,  and  other  such  impediments  to  barges  anj 
business.  And  if  we  thus  clear  the  metaphysical  element  out 
modern  litenitnre.  we  shall  find  its  bulk  amazingly  diminiehu 
and  the  claims  of  the  j'emaining  writers,  or  of  those  whom  we 
have  thinned  by  this  abstraction  of  their  straw  staffing,  mnch 
more  easily  adjusted.* 

*  Observe,  I  do  not  speak  ihim  of  mctapbysics  because  I  have  no  pTeaj 
nre  in   them.    When  I  speak  rm\Ven\v\>iWi*N"^  ^>^  v^^l»>logi*.   »t  may 
nnswered  roe.  UitU  I  am  abad  sc\io\M  ■,  V(uv\  i!wwi\.\it  «  «n»«wcii\e 
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§  29.  Agaiu  :  the  maas  of  ecntimental  literature,  concerned 
with  the  analysis  and  description  of  emotion,  headed  by  the 
poetry  of  Byron,  is  altogether  of  lower  ranV  than  the  literature 
which  merely  describes  what  it  saw.  The  true  Seer  always  feels 
as  intensely  as  any  one  else  ;  but  he  does  not  much  describe 
his  feelings.  He  tella  you  whom  he  met,  and  what  they  said  ; 
leaves  yon  to  make  out,  from  that,  what  they  feet,  and  what 
he  feels,  but  goes  into  little  detail.  And,  g(!nerally  speaking, 
pathetic  writing  and  careful  explanation  of  passion  are  fjuito 
easy,  compared  with  this  plain  recording  of  what  people  said  or 
did,  or  with  the  right  invention  of  what  they  are  likely  to  say 
and  do  ;  for  tliis  reason,  that  to  invent  a  story,  or  admirably 
and  thoroughly  tell  any  part  of  a  story,  it  is  necessary  to  grasp 
the  entire  mind  of  every  personage  concerned  in  it,  and  know 
precisely  how  they  would  be  affected  by  what  happens  ;  which 
to  do  requires  a  colossal  intellect ;  but  to  describe  a  separate 
emotion  dehcately,  it  is  only  needed  tliat  one  should  foel  it 
oneself  ;  and  thousands  of  people  are  capable  of  feeling  this  or 
that  noble  emotion,  for  one  who  is  able  to  enter  into  ail  the 
feelings  of  somebody  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
Even,  therefore,  wlien  this  sentimental  literature  is  first  rate,  as 
in  pjissages  of  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Keats,  it  ought  not  to  bo 
ranked  bo  high  as  the  Creative  ;  and  tliough  perfection,  even  in 
narrow  fields,  is  perhaps  as  rare  as  in  the  wider,  and  it  may  be 
us  long  before  we  have  another  In  Memoriam  as  another  Guy 
Mannering,  I  unhesitatingly  receive  as  a  greater  manifestation 
of -power  the  right  invention  of  a  few  sentences  spoken  by  Pley- 
dell  and  Mauueriug  across  their  supper-table,  than  the  most 
tender  and  passionate  melodies  of  the  self-examining  verse. 

§30.  Having,  therefore,  cast  metaphysical  writers  out  of  our 
way,  and  sontimental  writers  into  the  second  rank,  I  do  not 
think  Scott's  supremacy  among  those  who  remain  will  any  moro 
doubtful  ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps,  have  boon  doubtful  before, 
it  not  been  encumbered  by  innumerable  faults  and  weak- 
nesses.    But  it  is  pre-eminently  in  these  faults  and  weaknesses 

inff  tnetttpbysies,  for  every  one  ronvenwnt  with  Buch  (mhjecis  may  Bee  that 
I  luive  strong  inclinntion  Uiat  way,  which  -would,  indcwl,  liave  led  me  far 
utraj  lon^a^,  if  I  haii  not  Jearned  also  sora«  utwolia^  \VA]Mb»,ic7j<!»,«ciii.J 
feet 
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thiit  Scott  is  i-cpregcntativo  of  the  mind  of  his  ago  :  and  because 
bo  19  the  p'eate^t  man  bom  amongst  ns,  and  intended  for  the 
enduring  t_\'pe  of  ne,  all  our  principal  faulu  most  be  laid  on  his 
fihowldora,  and  lie  most  bear  down  the  dark  marks  to  the  latfist 
flgos ;  while  the  smaller  men,  who  have  some  special  work 
do,  perhaps  not  so  much  belonging  to  this  age  as  leading  oat  of 
it  to  the  next,  are  often  kept  providentially  <iuit  of  the  encum* 
brancea  which  they  had  not  strength  to  sustain,  and  are  mudi 
smoother  and  pleasantcr  to  look  at,  in  their  way  ;  only  that  i^a 
smaller  way. 

g  31.  Thus,  the  most  startling  fault  of  the  age  being  itt 
faithlessness,  it  is  necessary  that  its  greatest  man  should  hn 
faithless.  Nothing  is  more  notable  or  sorrowful  in  Scotti 
mind  than  its  incapacity  of  steady  belief  in  mything.  lie  wn- 
not  oven  resolve  hardily  to  believe  in  a  ghost,  or  a  water-spirit; 
always  exphiins  them  away  in  an  apologetic  manner,  DOk  be 
lieving,  all  the  while,  even  his  own  exjdaiiation.  Eo  never 
can  clearly  ascertain  whether  there  ia  anything  behind  tbearni 
but  rats  ;  never  draws  sword,  and  thrusts  at  it  for  life  or  deatli; 
but  goes  on  looking  at  it  timidly,  and  saying,  **  it  must  bo  the 
wind."  lie  is  educated  a  Presbyterian,  and  remains  odk, 
because  it  is  the  most  sensible  thing  he  can  do  if  he  is  to  livoiu 
EdiJihurgh  ;  but  he  thitiks  Romanism  more  picturesque,  flW^ 
profaneness  more  gentlemanly  :  does  not  see  that  anytliiny 
affects  human  life  but  love,  courage,  and  destiny  ;  which  are, 
indeed,  not  matters  of  faith  at  all,  but  of  sight.  Any  gods  fc 
those  are  very  misty  in  outline  to  him  ;  and  when  the  lovo 
laid  ghastly  in  poor  Charlotte's  coffin  ;  and  the  courage  is  u 
more  of  use, — the  pen  having  fallen  from  between  the  firigen, 
and  destiny  is  sealing  the  scroll, — the  Ood-light  is  dim  in  tl 
tears  tliat  fall  on  it 

He  is  in  all  this  the  epitome  of  liis  epoch, 

§  33.  Again  :  as  another  notable  weakness  of  theageiBrti 

habit  of  looking  back,  in  a  romantic  and  passionate  idleness,  *o 

*  the  past  ages,  not  understanding  them  all  the  while.,  nor  rcatlv 

desiring  to  understand  them,  so  Scott  gives  up  nearly  the  ball 

of  his  intellectual  powcv  to  a  toud,  yet  purposeless,  droaniiim 

over  the  past,  and  spei^ds  \v«Ai\\\%\\'wiTW'j\aSw%\xi.  <K^4ft!W<jrt 

to  revive  it,  not  in  reaVitj.  \jvkt  oti  XXv^ftta.^'i^t^oJvw^x 
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ors  which  were  the  best  of  the  kind  that  moderniam  made,  bnt 
stilJ  successful  ouly  so  far  as  Scott  put,  under  the  old  armor,  the 
everlustiuff  human  nature  which  he  knew  ;  and  totally  unsuc- 
cessful, so  far  as  concerned  the  painting  of  the  armor  itself, 
which  he  knew  7wt.  The  excellence  of  Scott's  work  is  precisely 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  sketched  from  present 
nature.  His  familiar  life  is  inimitable  ;  his  quiet  scenes  of 
introductory  conversation,  as  the  beginning  of  Rob  Roy  and 
Re<l gauntlet,  and  all  hia  living  Scotch  characters,  mean  or 
noble,  from  Andrew  Fairservice  to  Jeanie  Deans,  are  simply 
right,  and  can  never  be  bettered.  But  his  romance  and  anti- 
qnarianism,  his  knighthood  and  monkery,  are  all  false,  and  ho 
knows  thera  to  be  false  ;  docs  not  care  to  make  them  earnest ; 
enjoys  them  for  their  strangeness,  but  laughs  at  his  own  anti- 
quarianism,  all  through  hia  own  third  novel, — with  exquisite 
modesty  indeed,  but  with  total  misunderstanding  of  the  func- 
tion of  an  Antiquary.  He  does  not  see  how  anything  is  to  be 
got  out  of  the  past  but  confusion,  old  iron  on  drawing-room 
chairs,  and  serious  inconvenience  to  Dr.  Ile^vyst^rne. 

§  33.  Again  :  more  than  any  age  that  had  preceded  it,  onrs 
had  been  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  Art."  It  had 
not  a  single  fixed  principle,  and  what  unfixed  principles  it 
worked  upon  were  all  wrong.  It  was  necessary  that  Scott 
should  know  nothing  of  art.  He  neither  cai-ed  for  painting  nor 
sculpture,  and  was  totally  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment 
about  them.  He  had  some  confused  love  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, because  it  was  dark,  picturesque,  old,  and  like  natnrc ; 
but  could  not  tell  the  worst  from  the  best,  and  built  for  liimself 
perhaps  the  most  incongruous  and  ugly  pile  that  gentlemanly 
modernism  ever  designed  ;  marking,  in  the  most  curious  and 
subtle  way,  that  mingling  of  reverence  with  irreverence  which 
is  so  striking  in  tlie  age  ;  he  reverences  Melrose,  yet  casts  one  of 
its  piscinas,  puts  a  modern  steel  grate  into  it,  and  makes  it  his 
fireplace.  Like  all  pure  moderns,  he  supposes  the  Gothic  bar- 
barous, notwitlisitauding  his  love  of  it ;  a4^lmire3,  in  an  equidly 
ignonint  way,  totally  opposite  styles  ;  is  delighted  with  the  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  ;  raistsikes  its  dulness  for  pnrity  of  tast^?, 
and  actually  compares  it,  in  its  deatUluV  loTTa«X\t^  q1  ^Vtw-x, -aa 
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contrasted  with  the  mdeness  of  the  old  town,  to  Britoraart  bk- 
ing  off  her  armor. 

g  34.  Again  :  a«  in  revorrnce  and   irreverence,  so  in  levilj 
and  melancholy,  wo  saw  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  strangfJy 
interwoven.     Therefore,  ako,  it  is  neoessiirj  that  Scott  ghouU 
be   light,    careloas,    nnearneat,    and  yet  eminently  gorrowfuL 
Throughout  all  his  work  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  purpose  Imt 
to  while  away  the  hour.     His  life  had  no  other  object  tliuutW 
pluaHurc  of  the  instant,  and  the  establishing  of  a  family  uamcj 
All  his  thoughts  were,   in  their  outcome  and  end,  \v&s  W 
nothing,  and  vanity.     And  yet.  of  all  poetry  that  T  know,  nonil 
ia  so  sorrowful  as  Scott'**.     Other  great  masters  are  pit!i«ticii 
a  resolute  and  pi'edetermined  way,  when  they  choose;  but,: 
their  own  minds,  are  evidently  stern,   or  hopeful,  or  sfreiicj 
never  really  melancholy.     Even  Byron  is  rather  sulky  and  dt 
pcrat^  than  melancholy ;   Keats  is  sad  because  be  is  sickljj 
Shelley  because  he  is  impious  ;  but  Scott  is  inherently  and  cusj 
fiistcntly  siid.    Around  all  bis  power,  and  brightness,  and  enjny 
ment  of  eye  and  heart,  the  far-away  ^oHan  knell  is  fur  m 
sounding  ;  there  is  not  one  of  those  loving  or  laughing  glanc 
of  his  but  it  ia  brighter  for  the  film  of  tears  ;  his  mind  islM 
one  of  his  own  hill  rivers, — it  is  white,  and  flashes  in  ihoBUi 
iairly,  cai'cless,  as  it  seems,  and  hasty  in  its  going,  but 

"  Far  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep 
From  pool  to  eddy,  druk  aud  deep. 
Where  aiders  moist,  and  willows  weep, 
Vou  hear  her  breams  repine.'* 

Life  begins  to  pass  from  him  very  early  ;  and  while  Hone 
sings  cheerfully  in  his  blindness,  and  Dante  retains  his  couwg^fi 
and  rejoices  in  hope  of  Paradise,  through  all  his  exile,  Scort.[ 
yet  bunlly  past  his  youth,  lies  pensive  in  the  sweet  suusliineaMJ 
umonfi  the  harvc&t  of  his  native  hills. 

"  Blackford,  on  whose  uncultured  breast. 
Among  the  broom,  and  thorn,  and  whin, 
A  truant  boy,  I  sought  the  nest, 
Or  listed  as  T  lay  at  rest, 

Willie  rose  on  breezes  thin 
The  TQMTmxtt  ol  U\e  c\tv  crowd, 

til.  U"\\eaSTttt\iftVm'&0:\a\ 
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Xow,  from  the  summit  to  tbe  plaiot 
Waves  all  Uie  bill  with  yellow  grain  ; 

And  <m  the  land-scapt?  as  I  look, 
Kought  do  1  Boe  iincbaugcd  remain, 

Save  the  rude  cliffs  and  chiming  brook  ; 
To  mc  they  make  a  heavy  moan 
OX  early  friendships  past  and  gone;.*' 

§  85.  Such,  then,  bciii^  the  weaknesses  whicli  it  waa  fieceS^ 
eary  that  Scotfc  sliould  shai'O  with  his  age,  in  order  that  ho  might 
sufficiently  represent  it,  and  such  the  grounds  for  supposing 
him,  in  spite  of  all  these  wcnkncsses,  the  greatest  literary  ma^ 
whom  that  age  produced,  let  us  glance  at  the  principal  points  i^ 
which  his  view  of  landscape  differs  from  tliat  of  ti»e  medicevals. 

I  shall  not  endeavor  now,  as  I  did  with  Homer  and  Dante, 
to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  all  the  feelings  which  appear  to  be 
traceable  in  Scott's  ullneions  to  landscape  scenery, — for  this 
would  require  a  volume, — but  only  to  indicate  the  main  point 
of  differing  character  between  his  temper  and  Dante's.  The 
we  will  examine  in  detail,  not  the  landscape  of  literature,  h\ 
that  of  painting,  which  must,  of  course,  be  eqiially,  or  even  in 
higher  degree,  characteristic  of  the  age. 

§  36,  And,  first,  observe  Scott's  habit  of  looking  at  natui 
neither  ha  dead,  or  nu^rely  material,  in  the  way  that  Homer 
regards  it,  nor  as  altered  by  his  own  feelings,  in  the  way  that 
Keats  and  Tennyson  regard  it,  but  as  having  an  animation  and 
pathos  of  ilfi  own,  wholly  irrespective  of  human  presence  or  pas- 
sion,— an  animation  which  Scott  loves  and  symjwithizcs  with,  an 
he  would  with  a  fellow  creature,  forgetting  himself  altogether, 
and  subduing  his  own  humanity  before  what  seems  to  him  the 
power  of  the  kudscape. 

"  Yon  lonely  thorn, — would  be  could  tell 
The  cliauges  of  his  piucut  dell. 
Biuee  he,  so  grey  and  sluhboru  now, 
Waved  in  ejicb  brecw  a  sapling  bough  ! 
Would  ho  could  tell,  bow  deep  tlie  shade 
A  tbousimd  mingled  branche,<i  made, 
Uow  brornl  the  shadows  of  the  oak, 
How  dung  tbe  rowan  to  the  rock. 
And  through  the  foliage  sUovjcOLVvaAifca^, 
With  narrow  leaves  ttiM.\\jeTT\«sToiV.V* 
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;ott  does  not  dwell  on  tlio  grey  stubbonmess  of  the  thorn,  . 
I'AUse  ho  iiitDsolf  is  afc  that  moment  disposed  to  be  daU,  ur 
tubbom  ;  neither  on  the  cheerful  peeping  forth  of  the  rowan, 
jcuusc  he  liimself  is  that  moment  cheerful  or  curious :  hat  he 
jrccives  them  both  with  the  kind  of  interest  that  he  would  take 

[n  an  old  man,  or  a  climbing  boy ;  forgetting  liimaclf,  in  sym* 

pithy  with  either  age  or  youth. 

"  And  from  the  grassy  slope  lie  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tf«fl, 
Where  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed, 
She  ciiught  the  momin}^'s  eastern  red, 
Aiul  through  the  softeoiu^  vale  below 
tolled  her  bright  waves  in  rosy  glow. 
All  bluslun^  to  her  bridal  t>ed, 
Like  some  shy  maid,  in  convent  bred  : 

While  linnet,  Inrk,  luid  bluekbird  gay 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundclrty." 

Ib  Seott,  or  are  the  persons  of  hia  story,  gay  at  this  moment? 

Fur  from  it.  Keither  Scott  nnr  Risingham  are  happy,  but  the 
^_Grcta  is  ;  and  all  Scott's  sympathy  is  ready  for  the  Qrcta,  on 
^■tho  instant. 

~  §  37.  Observe,  therefore,  this  is  not  pathetic  fallacy ;  for 
^^there  is  no  passion  in  Scott  which  alters  nature.  It  ia  not  the 
^■over's  passion,  making  him  think  the  larkspurs  are  listening 
^for  his  lady*8  foot ;  it  is  not  the  miser's  passion,  making  him 

think  that  dead  leaves  are  falling  coins  ;  but  it  is  an  inherent 
^■md  continual  habit  of  thonght,  which  Scott  shares  with  tha 
^"Tnodcms   in    general,  being,   in    fact,  nothing  else   than  the 

I  instinctive  sense  which  men  must  have  of  the  Divine  pre^entje, 
not  formed  into  distinct  belief.  In  the  Greek  it  created,  as  w 
^w,  the  faithfully  believed  gods  of  the  elements :  in  Dantt-  aod 
the  mcdia?vals,  it  formed  the  faitlifuUy  believed  angelic  pres- 
ence ;  in  (lie  modern,  it  creates  no  iM^rfect  form,  does  not 
apprehend  distinctly  any  Divine  being  or  operation  ;  but  only* 
dim,  slightly  credited  animation  in  the  natural  object,  accom- 
panied with  great  interest  and  nffcction  for  it.  This  feeling  is 
quite  imivcrsal  with  us,  only  varying  in  depth  liccording  totbo 
gveatnes8  ot  the  heart  t\\at\\o\9ka  \\,',  Bi\ift.vcv  %\:*iU.,  being  more 
than  nsnaWj  intense,  and  accoTftv^iv\tOk  V\^^  "\\iS^.TO.\&  ^w&sfc 
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and  quickness  of  sympathy,  it  ertaWoa  Jiim  to  ronqiier  all  ten-^ 
denciea  to  the  pathetic  fallacy,  and,  instead  of  making  Nature 
an)*wise  Rubordinato  to  himjiolf,  he  makes  himself  subordinate  to 
her — follows  her  lead  simply — does  not  venture  to  bring  his  own 
cares  and  thoughts  into  her  pnre  and  quiet  presence — paints  her 
in  her  simple  and  universal  truth,  adding  no  result  of  momentary 
passion  or  fancy,  and  appears,  therefore,  at  first  shallower  than 
other  poets,  being  in  reality  wider  and  healthier.  **  What  am 
I?"  he  says  continually,  *' that  I  should  trouble  this  sincere 
nature  with  my  thouglits.  I  happen  to  bo  feverish  and  de- 
pressed, and  I  could  see  a  great  many  sad  and  strange  things  in 
those  waves  and  ilowers  ;  but  I  have  no  business  to  see  such 
things.  Gay  Greta  !  sweet  harebells  !  you  are  not  sad  nor 
strange  to  most  people  ;  you  arc  but  bright  water  and  blue  blos- 
soms ;  you  shall  not  be  anything  else  to  me,  except  that  I  cannot 
help  thinking  you  are  a  little  alive, — no  one  can  help  thinking 
that"  And  thus,  as  Nature  is  bright,  serene,  or  gloomy,  Scott 
takes  her  temper,  and  paints  her  as  she  is  ;  nothing  of  himself 
being  ever  intruded,  except  that  far-away  Eolian  tone,  of  which 
he  is  unconscious  ;  and  sometimes  a  stmy  syllable  or  two,  like 
that  about  Blackford  Hill,  distinctly  stating  personal  feeling, 
but  all  the  more  modestly  for  that  distinctuosa  and  for  the  clcjilfl 
consciousness  that  it  is  not  the  chiming  brook,  nor  the  corn- 
fields, that  are  sad,  hut  only  the  boy  that  rests  by  them  ;  so  re- 
turning on  the  instant  to  reflect,  in  all  honesty,  the  image  of 
Jfatiire  as  she  is  meant  by  all  to  be  received  ;  nor  that  in  fine 
words,  hut  in  the  first  that  come  ;  nor  with  comment  of  far- 
fetched thoughLs,  but  with  easy  thoughts,  snch  ils  all  sensiblo 
men  ought  to  have  in  such  places,  only  spoken  sweetly  ;  and 
evidently  also  with  an  undercurrent  of  more  profound  reflec- 
tion, which  hero  and  there  murmurs  for  a  moment,  and  which  I 
thmk,  if  wo  choose,  we  may  continually  pierce  do;vn  to,  and 
drink  deeply  from,  but  which  Scott  leaves  us  to  sock,  or  shun, 
at  our  pleasure. 

§  38.  And  in  consequence  of  this  unselfishness  and  humil- 
ity, Scott's  enjoyment  of  Nature  is  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  poet  I  know.     All  the  rest  carry  their  ca 
to  hor,  and  begin  maundering  m  \x<iv  «i«cc^  v^iovx^.  'Owivt  • 
affairs.     Tennyson  goea  out  on  a  toii^  Gomixisiw,  ■bw'^J' 
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ilm  anhtmn  sunshine,  but  it  gives  him  no  pleaeore. 
tmemhers  that  it  is 

"  Deail  calm  in  tti&t  noblu  lirrtast 
Wliioh  htiavea  but  wilh  the  heavinif  deep. " 

IIo  &CCS  a  thundcrclond  in  the  evening,  and  would  bftve 
"  dotod  and  pored  "  on  it,  bnt  cannot,  for  fsar  it  shonld  bring 
the  ship  Ijnd  weather.  Keats  drinks  the  beauty  of  Natnre  vio- 
lently ;  but  has  no  more  real  sympathy  with  her  than  he  baa 
with  a  bottle  of  claret.  His  palate  is  fine  ;  bnt  he  **  bursts  joy** 
grape  against  it/'  geta  nothing  bnt  misery,  and  a  bitter  taste  of 
dregs  out  of  his  dcB|)crate  draught. 

Hyron  and  Shelley  are  nearly  the  same,  only  with  less  trnth 
^of  perception,  and  even  more  troublesome  seltishncss.     Words- 
worth is  more  like  Scott,  and  understands  how  to  be  happy,  but 
yet  cannot  altogether  rid  himself  of  the  sense  that  he  is  a  phi- 
^—iosopher,  and  ought  alwaj'a  to  be  saying  something  wise.    He 
^BiaB  also  a  raguc  notion  that  Nature  would  not  be  able  to  get  oo 
^^well  without  Wordsworth;   and  finds  a  considerable  part  of  hii 
I      pleasure  in  looking  at  himself  as  well  as  at  her.     But  with  Scott 
the  love  is  entirely  humble  and  unselfish.     "  I,  Scott,  am  notb- 
I      ing,  and  less  than  nothing ;   but  these  crags,  and  heaths,  aad 
^^clouds,  how  great  they  are,  how  lovely,  how  for  ever  tobebo- 
^hoved,  only  for  their  own  silent,  thoughtless  sake  T* 
^H      §  39.  This  pure  passion  for  nature  iu  its  absknu:t  being,  ti 
^ptill  increased  iu  its  iuLunsity  by  the  two  elements  above  takon 
notice  of, — the  love  of  antiquity,  and  the  love  of  color  and 
beautiful  form,  mortified  in  our  streets,  and  seeking  for  food  in 
the  wilderness  and  tlie  ruin  :  both  feelings,  observe,  instinctiTB 
in  fcJcott  from  his  childhood,  as  everything  that  makes  a  inflii 
;at  is  always. 

*•  And  well  Uie  lonely  infiint  kjicw 
Recesses  wlion*  the  wnllflower  grew. 
And  honeyauckle  lovod  to  crawl 
Up  Ibe  long  cmg  and  ruined  wall. 
I  deemed  such  nooks  tbe  sweetest  altade 
The  sua  in  all  its  round  aurve>'cd." 

Not  that  these  cowld  \\asc\><itxi\xv?XXTvt\\^^\Yi'B.t^\\ii\n  tba 
UddleAses,     The  BetvUmeuta  <il  a  vftQV^*\Atfi\>3w*i<a.T?iMKs^ 
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in  intensity  from  generation  to  generation, — every  disposition 
of  the  parents  affecting  the  frame  of  the  mind  in  their  off- 
spring :  the  soldier's  child  is  born  to  be  yet  more  a  soldier,  and 
the  politician's  to  be  still  more  a  politician  ;  even  the  slightest 
colors  of  sentiment  and  affection  are  transmitted  to  the  heirs  of 
life ;  and  the  croTvning  expression  of  the  mind  of  a  people  is 
given  when  some  infant  of  highest  capacity,  and  sealed  with  the 
impress  of  this  national  character,  is  born  where  providential 
circumstances  permit  the  full  development  of  the  powers  it  has 
received  straight  from  Heaven,  and  the  passions  which  it  has  in- 
herited from  its  fathers.  x 

§  40.  This  love  of  ancientness,  and  that  of  natural  beauty, 
associate  themselves  also  in  Scott  with  the  love  of  liberty,  which 
was  indeed  at  the  root  even  of  all  his  Jacobite  tendencies  in 
politics.  For,  putting  aside  certain  predilections  about  landed 
property,  and  family  name,  and  "  gentlemanliness"  in  the  club 
sense  of  the  word, — respecting  which  I  do  not  now  inquire 
whether  they  were  weak  or  wise, — the  main  element  which 
makes  Scott  like  Cavaliers  better  than  Puritans  is,  that  he 
thinks  the  former  free  and  masterful  as  well  as  loyal ;  and  the 
latter  formal  and  slavish.  He  is  loyal,  not  so  much  in  respect 
for  law,  as  in  unselfish  love  for  the  king  ;  and  his  sympathy  is 
quite  as.  ready  for  any  active  borderer  who  breaks  the  law,  or 
fights  the  king,  in  what  Scott  thinks  a  generous  way,  as  for  tlie 
king  himself.  Rebellion  of  a  rough,  free,  and  bold  kind  he  is  al- 
ways delighted  by  ;  he  only  objects  to  rebellion  on  principle  and  in 
form  :  bare-headed  and  open-throated  treason  he  will  abet  to  any 
extent,  but  shrinks  fi*om  it  in  a  peaked  hat  and  starched  collar  : 
nay,  politically,  he  only  delights  in  kingship  itself,  because  he 
looks  upon  it  as  the  head  and  centre  of  liberty ;  and  thinks, 
that,  keeping  hold  of  a  king's  hand,  one  may  get  rid  of  the 
cramps  and  fences  of  law  ;  and  that  the  people  may  be  governed 
by  the  whistle,  as  a  Highland  clan  on  the  open  hill-side,  instead 
of  being  shut  up  into  hurdled  folds  or  hedged  fields,  as  sheep  or 
cattle  left  masterless. 

§  41.  And  thus  nature  becomes  dear  to  Scott  in  a  threefold 
way  :  dear  to  him,  first,  as  containing  those  remains  or  memories 
of  the  past,  which  he  cannot  find  in.  dWea,  s»xA  ^\^\w^Vs>\fe  ^ 
Prtetorian  moimd  or  knight's  grave,  iw  evex'j  %^^Xi.  ^o^ 
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shaiie  of  its  desolate  places  ; — dear,  sooondly,  in  its  moorland^ 
liberty,  which  has  for  him  jnst  as  high  a  cbarm  as  tho  fcnccc 
garden  had  for  the  mediajval ; 

'  For  1  was  wajTTftrd,  Irold,  and  wild. 
A  self-willed  imp — a  grandamo's  child ; 
But,  half  a  pliigiic,  and  haJf  a  just, 
Was  still  eodurcil,  bt'lovcd.  caressed  : 
For  mc,  Uiiis  tmrtun.-d.  dost  thon  Ask 
The  classic  poet's  well-conned  lAsk  ? 
Nay,  Erskine,  nay.    On  the  wild  hill 
Let  the  wild  bcathbell  flourish  still ; 
Cherish  the  tuUp,  pruoc  the  vioc  ; 
Bat  freely  let  the  woodbine  Iwinp, 
And  leave  uutrLmmed  the  eglantine  ;*' 

*-and  dear  to  him,  finally,  in  that  perfect  heatity,  deniod  alike 
3n  cities  and  in  men,  for  which  every  modern  heart  bad  begun 
at  last  to  thirst,  and  Scott's,  in  its  freshoess  and  power,  of  all 
men's,  most  earnestly. 

§  42.  And  in  this  love  of  beauty,  observe,  that  (as  T  said  we 
might  except)  tlie  love  of  color  is  a  leading  element,  his  healthy 
mind  being  incapable  of  losing,  under  any  modern  false  t 
ing,  its  joy  in  brilliancy  of  hue.  Though  not  so  subtle  a  coloc- 
ist  as  Dante,  which,  under  the  circumstajices  of  the  age,  ho 
could  not  be,  he  depends  quite  as  mtich  upon  color  for  his  power 
or  pleasure.  And,  in  general,  if  he  docs  not  mean  to  say  much 
about  things,  the  one  character  which  he  will  give  is  color,  using 
it  with  the  most  perfect  mastery  and  faithfulness,  up  to  tho  point 
of  possible  modern  perception.  For  instance,  if  he  Ims  a  sea- 
storm  to  paint  in  a  single  line,  he  does  not,  as  a  feebler  poet 
would  probably  have  done,  use  any  expression  about  the  temper 
or  form  of  the  waves  ;  does  not  call  them  angry  or  mountainous- 
He  is  content  to  strike  them  out  witli  two  dashes  of  Tintorot's 
favorite  colors  : 


I 


**  Tfue  iiackening  itate  is  edged  ititlt  white  j 
To  inch  uud  rock  the  seamews  fly." 

There  la  no  form  Id  this.  Nay,  tho  main  yirtae  of  it  is,  that  11 
gets  rid  of  all  form.  TW  (Va^xV  Ta.^\^^of  the  srii— wlmt  form 
ban  that  ?    But  out  ot  tW  c\ou\  ol  \^a  iWcVu^fei^  ^^xq^V^vvc^tx^ 
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flashes  of  the  foam,  coming  at  their  terrible  intervals — you  need 
no  more. 

Again  :  where  ho  has  to  describe  tents  mingled  among  oaks, 
he  says  nothing  about  the  form  of  either  tent  or  tree,  but  only 
gives  the  two  strokes  of  color  : 

"  Thousand  pavilions,  white  as  snow. 
Chequered  the  borough  moor  below. 
Oft  givmg  way,  where  still  there  stood 
Borne  relics  of  the  old  oak  wood, 
That  darkly  huge  did  intervene. 
And  tamed  the  glaring  white  loith  green. " 

Again  :  of  tents  at  Flodden  : 

"  Next  mom  the  Baron  climbed  the  tower, 
To  view,  afar,  the  Scottish  power. 

Encamped  on  Flodden  edge. 
The  white  pavilions  made  a  show. 
Like  remnants  of  the  winter  snow. 

Along  the  dusky  ridge." 

Again  :  of  trees  mingled  with  dark  rocks  : 

"  Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll, 
That  graced  the  saMe  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  Bt.  Bride  was  seen.*' 

Again  :  there  is  hardly  any  form,  only  smoke  and  color,  in 
his  celebrated  description  of  Edinburgh  : 

"  The  wandering  eye  could  o*er  it  go, 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 

With  gloomy  splendor  red ; 
For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  slow. 
That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow. 

The  morning  beams  were  shed. 
And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud. 
Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder-cloud. 
Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height, 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state. 

And  all  the  steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky. 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  aad.\u;^. 

Mine  own  romantic  towu.  \ 
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But  norihwanl  for  wUli  punsr  blase, 

'  On  0<-htl  inouiilniiis  fell  the  rays. 

And  na  eucb  hexLlliy  lop  lliey  kissed, 
II  gieanied  a  purple  amctbyst. 
YundcT  Uif  lihurus  of  Fife  you  saw  ; 
Here  Preston  Bay  and  Berwick  Law  • 

And.  browl  between  tbom  roUftd, 
The  gulliint  KrilU  Ihe  eye  uiigtil  note, 
'W^hose  ii^lauils  oil  it«  iKtsom  tloat, 
Like  emeralds  cUnsed  in  gold." 

I  do  not  like  to  spoil  a  fine  passage  by  italicizing  it;  bat 
oTiserve,  the  only  hiute  at  form,  given  throughout,  are  in  tJi6 
somewhat  vague  words,  "ridgy,"  "moaay,"  "close,"  anti 
**  high  ;"  the  whole  being  still  more  obscured  by  modern  myj 
tcry,  in  its  most  tangible  form  of  smoke.  But  the  colors  &K&IV 
definite  ;  nolo  tlio  rainbow  band  of  them — gloomy  or  duokyreiL 
sable  (pure  black),  amethyst  (pure  purple),  green,  and  goliJ- 
noblo  chord  throughout ;  and  then,  moved  doubtless  less  by  the] 
smoky  than  the  amethystine  part  of  the  group, 

"  Fit!  Eustace'  heart  fell  closely  pent, 
Tlie  spur  ho  to  his  cliiirgcr  lent. 

And  raised  his  bridle  Imnd. 
And  making  dcmivolte  in  air. 
Cried,  '  Where's  the  coward  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land  1? '  " 

I  need  not  multiply  examples  :  the  reader  can  eaeily  trace 
himself,  throngli  verse  familiar  to  us  all,  the  force  of  theee 
instincts.     I  will  therefore  iidd  only  two  passages,  not  BOfOU-j 
pletely  known  by  heart  as  most  of  the  poems  in  wliich  tbejro*] 

cur. 

'*  'Twas  Bilence  all.     He  laid  him  down 
Where  purple  heath  profusely  strown. 
And  Ihroatwort,  with  its  azure  bell. 
And  mo3.s  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell. 
There,  spent  with  toil,  ha  listless  eyod 
The  course  of  Oreta's  playful  tide  ; 
Bcucutii  her  bunks,  now  cddying^  don. 
Now  brightly  gleaming  lo  the  sun, 
As,  danning  over  rock  and  stone, 
In  j'cWovJ  U?,V\\.  \^(it  ca\rrenti!  shone, 
Matc\uuR  m  \v\i<i  \\i*i  Vws  w\Vfc  igjBoiL 
Of  A\b\u*  &  Tno\Mi\iv\xi  ftlvajXttxa. 
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Then  tired  to  watch  the  current  play. 

He  turned  his  weary  eyes  away 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  showed 

Its  huge  square  "Uffs  through  shaggy  wood. 

One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 

Reared  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast ; 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 

The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew  ; 

A  thousand  vari^  lichens  dyed 

Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side ; 

And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay. 

By  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 

Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn, 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. " 

§  43.  Note,  first,  what  an  exquisite  chord  of  color  ia  given  in 
the  succession  of  this  passage.  It  begins  with  purple  and  blue  ; 
then  passes  to  gold,  or  cairngorm  color  (topaz  color) ;  then  to 
pale  grey,  through  which  the  yellow  passes  into  black  ;  and  the 
black,  through  broken  dyes  of  lichen,  into  green.  Note, 
secondly, — what  is  indeed  so  manifest  throughout  Scott's  land- 
scape as  hardly  to  need  pointing  out, — the  love  of  rocks,  and 
true  understanding  of  their  colors  and  characters,  opposed  as  it 
is  in  every  conceivable  way  to  Dante's  hatred  and  misunder- 
standing of  them. 

I  have  already  traced,  in  various  places,  most  of  the  causes  ot 
this  great  difference  :  namely,  first,  the  ruggedness  of  northern 
temper  (compare  §  8.  of  the  chapter  on  the  Nature  of  Gothic 
in  the  Stones  of  Venice)  ;  then  the  really  greater  beauty  of  the 
northern  rocks,  as  noted  when  we  were  speaking  of  the  Apen- 
nine  limestone  ;  then  the  need  of  finding  beauty  among  them, 
if  it  were  to  be  found  anywhere, — no  well-arranged  colors  being 
any  more  to  be  seen  in  dress,  but  only  in  rock  lichens ;  and, 
finally,  the  love  of  irregularity,  liberty,  and  power,  springing 
up  in  glorious  opposition  to  laws  of  prosody,  fashion,  and  the 
five  orders. 

§  44.  The  other  passage  I  have  to  quote  is  still  more  interest- 
ing ;  because  it  has  no  form  in  it  at  all  except  in  one  word 
(chalice),  but  wholly  composes  its  imagery  either  of  color,  or  of 
that  delicate  half -believed  life  which  we  \va.\e  a^cw  ^<i\i^  ^^  vss 
poi-tant  an  element  in  modern  landscape. 
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"  Tbo  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
7*0  puri>tt'  eJumged  T/vh  Katnnf  blue  ; 
Mildly  ami  (y»ft.  Uie  WL-sLcrn  breeze 
Jufti  kiascd  the  litke  :  ju.<l  ulirred  tlic  trees  ; 
And  Vie  pleated  liike,  Ukc  rnaitkn  coy, 
TreifibUd,  but  ditnftled  Jwt,forjoy; 
The  uiountain  Hlmdows  on  her  breast 
Wen;  niithi'^r  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncftrtiunly  they  lie, 
Like  fviluro  joys  10  Fancy's  eye. 
The  wnU-T-Uly  lo  the  light 
Her  chulicc  reurwl  uf  silver  bright : 
The  doc  awoke,  nnd  lo  the  InwD, 
Ucgcmined  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fawn  ; 
The  grey  mist  left  the  mountain  side  ; 
The  torrent  Bliowed  its  glistening  pride ; 
Invisible  in  lleckod  aky, 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry  ; 
Thn  bhu-kbird  and  the  t<pecklcd  thruah 
Qood-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush  ; 
In  answer  cooed  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love." 

Two  more  considenitions  aro,  however,  suggested  by  ^ 
above  passage.  The  first,  that  the  love  of  natural  history, 
excited  by  tlio  continual  attention  now  given  to  all  wild  laud- 
scape,  heightens  reciprocally  the  interest  of  that  landscape,  wij 
becomes  an  important  element  in  ScottV  description, 
him  to  finish,  down  to  the  minutest  speckling  of  breast,  an^] 
slightest  shade  of  attributed  emotion,  the  portraiture  of  biri] 
and  animals;  in  strange  opposition  to  Homer's  slightly  name 
"  sea-crowB,  who  have  care  of  the  works  of  the  sea,'*  and  Diuite'i 
Bingiug-hirds,  of  nndeflned  species.  Compare  carefully  a 
sage,  too  long  to  bo  quoted, — the  2ud  and  3rd  stanzas  of  cant 
VL  of  Rokeby. 

§  45.  The  second,  and  the  last  point  I  have  to  note,  isScott^ 
habit  of  drawing  a  slight  moral  from  every  scene,  Jnst  onoogl 
to  excuse  to  his  conscience  his  want  of  definite  religions  feelingj 
and  that  this  slight  moral  is  almost  always  melancholy, 
he  has  stopped  short  without  entirely  expressing  it — 

Like  tuUite^o'gtV^'^MiK.Y'i'i'st:' 
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His  completed  thought  would  be,  that  those  future  joys,  like 
the  mountain  shadows,  were  never  to  be  attained.  It  occurs 
fully  uttered  in  many  other  places.  He  seems  to  have  been 
constantly  rebuking  his  own  worldly  pride  and  vanity,  but  never 
purposefully  : 

"  The  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride. 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain." 

"  Foxglove,  and  nightshade,  side  by  side. 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride. " 

"  Her  dark  eye  flashed  ;  she  paused  and  sighed  ; — 
*  Ah,  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride ! '  " 

And  hear  the  thought  he  gathers  from  the  sunset  (noting 
first  the  Tumeri^n  color, — as  usual,  its  principal  element)  : 

"  The  sultry  summer  day  is  done. 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun. 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Betain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Barnard's  towers  are  purple  still, 
To  those  that  gaze  from  Toller  Hill ; 
Distant  and  high  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows  ; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay. 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day,  . 

In  crimson  and  in  gold  arrayed, 
Streaks  yet  awhile  the  closing  shade ; 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had  giren 
Thus,  aged  men,  full  loth  and  slow. 
The  vanities  of  life  forego, 
And  count  their  youthful  follies  o'er 
Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  more. " 

That  la,  as  far  as  I  remember,  one  of  the  most  finished  pieces  of 
sunset  he  has  giren  ;  and  it  has  a  woful  moral ;  yet  one  which, 
with  Scott,  is  inseparable  from  the  scene. 
Hark,  again  : 

"  'Twere  sweet  to  mark  the  settiuR  dK^ 
On  Bourhope's  lonely  top  doca^  *, 
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And,  as  it  faint  nod  fecMe  dlc<d 
On  UiD  broud  lake  and  roountain'a  side. 
To  say,  *  Thus  pleaaurts  fade  away  ; 
Toulb.  talenla.  beauty,  thus  decay. 
And  Itaive  ns  Anrk,  forlorn,  and  grey.'  " 

And  again,  hear  Bertram  : 

"  MiDO  be  the  evo  of  tropic  sun  : 
VtHh  d'mk  like  battle  target  red. 
He  ru-sUcs  to  his  burulng  bed. 
Dyes  the  wide  wavo  with  bloody  light, 
Then  fiinkfl  at  once  ;  and  all  b  nigliL** 

In  all  places  of  this  kind,  where  a  passing  thonght  is  sug- 
gested by  some  external  scene,  that  thought  is  at  once  a  slight 
and  gad  one.  Scott's  deeper  moriil  sense  is  marked  in  the  r^n- 
dud  of  liis  stories,  and  in  casual  reflections  or  exclaniatiooi 
arising  out  of  their  plot,  and  therefore  sincerely  uttered;  d 
that  of  Marmion  : 

"  Oh,  what  a  tangled  wob  we  weave, 
When  firat  wa  practise  to  deceive  I" 

But  the  roflections  which  are  founded,  not  on  events,  but  oa 
scenes,  are,  for  the  most  part,  shallow,  partly  insincere,  and.  s! 
far  as  sincere,  sorrowful.  This  habit  of  ineffective  dreaming 
and  moralizing  over  passing  scenes,  of  which  the  earliest  tjpel 
know  is  ffiven  in  Jutiues,  is,  as  aforesaid,  usually  the  satisfac- 
tion made  to  our  modern  consciences  for  the  want  of  a  sincere 
acknowledgment  of  God  iu  nature :  and  Shakspere  kaa 
marked  it  as  the  characteristic  of  a  mind  **  compact  of  jart" 
(Act  II.  Sc.  vir..  As  Yon  Like  It).  That  description  attaches 
but  too  accurately  to  all  the  moods  which  we  have  traced  in  the 
moderns  generally,  and  in  Scott  as  the  first  representative  of 
them  ;  and  the  question  now  is,  what  this  love  of  landscape,  «o 

I  composed,  is  likely  to  lead  us  to,  and  what  use  can  be  made  of  it. 
We  began  our  investigation,  it  will  bo  remembered,  in  onltJt 
to  determine  whether  landscape-painting  was  ^orth  studying  Of 
not.     We  liavo  now  reviewed  tiie  throe  principal  phases  of  l-em 
per  in  the  civiliacd  liuman  race,  and  we  find  that  landscape  ha 
been  mostly  disregatdeii  \>3  ^t^vkS-  Tfts.\x,  li^  v:»a\.  v\tQ  a  secon 
place,  until  now  ;  luul  tVat  ?[vqw  \'t  ^cktoa  ^"cm  Va^ii^-sjHiSii^ 
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consequence  of  our  faults,  and  partly  owing  to  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, soon,  in  all  likelihood,  to  pass  away  :  and  there 
seems  great  room  for  question  still,  whether  our  love  of  it  is  a 
permanent  and  healthy  feeling,  or  only  a  healthy  crisis  in  a  gen- 
erally diseased  state  of  mind.  If  the  former,  society  will  for 
erer  hereafter  be  affected  by  its  results  ;  and  Turner,  the  first 
great  landscape  painter,  must  take  a  place  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions corresponding  in  art  accurately  to  that  of  Bacon  in  phi- 
losophy ; — Bacon  having  first  opened  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
material  nature,  when,  formerly,  men  had  thought  only  of  the 
laws  of  human  mind ;  and  Turner  having  first  opened  the 
study  of  the  aspect  of  material  nature,  when,  before,  men  had 
thought  only  of  the  aspect  of  the  human  form.  Whether, 
therefore,  the  love  of  landscape  be  trivial  and  transient,  or  im- 
portant and  permanent,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  consider. 
We  have,  I  think,  data  enough  before  us  for  the  solution  of  the 
question,  and  we  will  enter  upon  it,  accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 


§  1.  ScpPOSiNO  then  the  preceding  conclusions  correct,  re- 
rpecting  the  grounds  and  component  elemunts  of  theplcafumi 
vhich  the  moderns  take  in  landscape,  we  have  here  to  consider 
what  arc  the  probable  or  usual  effects  of  this  pleasure.  Isitit 
3afe  or  a  seductive  one  ?  May  we  wisely  boast  of  ir,  and  iin- 
bositatingly  indulge  it?  or  is  it  rather  a  sentiment  to  be  dfr 
spiseU  when  it  is  slight,  and  condemned  when  it  is  intense;  A 
feeling  which  disinclines  us  to  labor,  and  confuses  us  in  thougbl; 
a  joy  only  to  the  inactive  and  the  visionary,  incompatible  »it!i 
the  duties  of  life,  and  the  accuracies  of  reflection  ? 

§  2.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  matters  stand  at  present,  thciuj 
IB  considerable  ground  for  the  latter  opinion.  We  saw,  in  tk 
preceding  chapter,  that  our  love  of  nature  had  been  partlVj 
forced  upon  us  by  mist-akes  in  our  social  economy,  and  led 
no  distinct  issues  of  action  or  thought.  And  when  we  look  to 
Scott — the  man  who  feels  it  most  deeply — for  some  esplunatioa 
of  its  effect  upon  him,  we  find  a  cnrious  tone  of  apology  (aai^ 
for  involuntary  folly)  running  through  his  confessions  of  sucii 
sentiment,  and  a  still  more  curious  inability  to  deOne,  beyotid» 
certain  point,  the  character  of  this  emotion.  Ee  has  lost  ita| 
company  of  his  friends  among  the  hills,  and  turns  to  these  h& 
tor  comfort.     He  says,  ' '  there  is  a  i>leasure  in  the  pain" 

sisting  in  such  thoughts 

"  As  oft  awnke 
By  lone  St.  Mary's  silent  lake  j'* 

but,  when  we  look  for  some  definition  of  these  thoughts,  all  tbt 
we  are  told  is,  that  they  compose 

"  A  mingled  scntimeDt 
01  teai^uWoa  onsV.  oavAiexiX^;*  * 


•  Marmiou.  \\iVccA\wiV\wi.  xa  «aAftW. 
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a  sentiment  whicli.  I  8iipi>03e,  many  people  can  attain  to  on  the 
loss  of  their  friends,  without  the  help  of  lakes  or  mountains  ; 
while  "SVordsworth  definitely  and  |)03itively  affirms  that  ihouglU 
has  nothing  wliatever  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  that  though, 
in  hie  youth,  t]ie  cataract  and  wood  "  haunted  him  like  a  pas- 
sion," it  was  without  t)ie  help  of  any  **  remoter  charm,  by 
thought  supplied." 

§  3.  There  is  not,  however,  any  question,  hut  that  hoth 
Scott  and  Wordsworth  are  here  mistaken  in  tlieir  analysis 
of  their  feelings.  Their  delight,  so  far  from  being  without 
thought,  is  more  than  half  made  up  of  thought,  hut  of  thought 
in  so  curiously  languid  and  neutralized  a  condition  that  they 
cannot  trace  it  The  thoughts  are  beaten  to  a  powder  so  small 
that  they  know  not  what  they  are  ;  they  know  only  that  in  such 
a  state  they  are  not  good  for  much,  and  disdain  to  call  them 
thoughts.  But  the  wjiy  in  which  thought,  even  thus  broken, 
acts  in  producing  the  delight  will  be  understood  by  glancincp 
back  to  gg  9.  and  10.  of  the  tenth  chapter,  in  which  we  obscrvet| 
the  power  of  the  imagination  in  exalting  any  visible  object,  by 
gathui'ing  round  it,  in  farther  vision,  all  the  facta  properly  con- 
nected with  it ;  this  being,  as  it  were,  a  ^^piritual  or  second 
sight,  multiplying  the  power  of  enjoyment  according  to  the  ful- 
ness of  the  vision.  For,  indeed,  although  in  all  lovely  nature 
there  is,  first,  an  excellent  degree  of  simple  beauty,  addressed  to 
the  eyo  alone,  yet  often  what  impresses  us  most  will  form  but  a 
Tery  small  portion  of  that  visible  beauty.  That  beauty  may,  for 
instance,  be  composed  of  lovely  flowers  and  glittering  streams, 
and  blue  sky,  and  white  clouds  j  and  yet  the  thing  that  impress- 
es ns  most,  and  which  we  should  be  sorriest  to  lose,  may  be  a 
thin  grey  film  on  the  extreme  horizon,  not  so  birge,  in  the  space  of 
the  scene  it  occupies,  as  a  piece  of  gossamer  on  a  near  at  hand 
bush,  nor  in  any  wise  prettier  to  the  eye  than  the  gossamer  ; 
but,  because  the  gossamer  is  knowri  by  us  for  a  little  bit  of 
Bpider's  work,  and  the  other  grey  film  is  known  to  mean  a 
mountain  ten  thousand  feet  high,  inhabited  by  a  raoo  of  noble 
mountaineers,  we  are  solemnly  impressed  by  the  as];eet  of  it ; 
and  yet,  all  the  while  the  thoughts  and  knowledge  wbich  cause 
us  to  receive  this  impression  are  bo  obscure  that  ^'c  ftx<i  wtit.  <ya\v 
scions  of  thorn  ;  we  think  wo  arc  only  c\\^oY\\x^^L^vaV\'K^^^ 
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and  the  rcrj  men  whose  minda  are  fullest  of  aach  thongliU  al 
lately  deny,  aa  we  have  just  heard,  that  they  owe  their  pleaai 
to  nnytliitig  but  the  eye,  or  that  the  pleasaro  consists  in  an; 
thiii'j  else  than  "  Tranquillity." 

§  4.  And  observe,  farther,  that  this  comparative  Dimn( 
and  Untracioubleness  of  the  thouglits  which  are  the  sources 
our  udniiralion,  is  not  ix  fault  in  the  tlioughta,  at  gnch  a  lime 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  net.-essury  condition  r>f  their  snbonlii 
.tion  to  the  plcasnre  of  Sight.  If  the  thoughts  were  moro  dii 
linc't  we  should  not  s^  so  well ;  and  beginning  definitely 
think,  we  must  comparatively  ccaso  to  see.  In  the  instance  ji 
supposed,  aa  long  as  wo  look  at  the  film  of  mountain  or  AIj 
with  only  an  obscure  conBciousnesa  of  its  being  the  eoui 
of  mighty  rivers,  that  consciousness  adds  to  onr  sense  of  its  sal 
limily  ;  and  if  wo  have  ever  soon  the  Rhino  or  the  Rhone  nt 
their  mouths,  onr  knowledge,  so  long  as  it  is  only  obscurely  at 
gestod,  fwlds  to  onr  admiration  of  the  Alp  ;  but  once  let  the  ide 
define  ituelf, — once  lot  us  begin  to  consider  seriously  tohat  rivei 
flow  from  that  mountain,  to  trace  their  course,  and  to 
determinately  onr  memories  of  their  disttmt  aspects, — and 
cease  to  belioUl  the  Alp  ;  or,  if  we  still  boliold  it,  it  is  only  as i 
point  in  a  map  which  we  are  painfully  designing,  or  as  a  snboi 
dinato  object  which  wc  strive  to  thrust  aside,  in  order  to  maki 
room  for  our  remembrances  of  Avignon  or  Rotterdam. 

Again  :  so  long  as  our  idea  of  blio  multitudes  who  inhabit  ll 
ravines  at  its  foot  remains  indistinct,  that  idea  comes  to  the  ai< 
of  all  the  other  associations  which  increase  our  delight.  But  let 
once  arrest  us,  and  entice  us  to  follow  out  some  cleiir  cotir^ 
thought  rcs])ccting  tbc  causes  of  the  prosperity  or  misfortune 
■  the  Alpine  villagers,  and  the  snowy  peak  again  ceases  to  be 
blc,  or  holds  its  place  only  as  a  white  spot  upon  the  retina,  whil 
we  pursue  our  meditations  upon  the  religion  or  the  politic* 
economy  of  the  mountaineers. 

§  5.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a  curiously  balanced  condition 

the  powers  of  mind  is  necessary  to  induce  full  admiration  of  iinj 

natural  scene.     Let  tliosc  powers  bo  themselves  inert,  and  i) 

mind  vacant  of  kuowWd^c,  and  destitute  of  sensibility,  and  tlw 

extcrntil  object  liccomcs  V\t\\c  -vcvw^i  lo  \i.%  "Owsft.  W  'aIo  birtlsor 

insects  t  wo  full  into  fWc  V^xftvo^  c\  VV^  Ov^\-c\\.    ^w'<!wt<'«s* 
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id,  lot  the  reasoning  powers  be  slirewd  in  excess,  the  knowl- 
;e  vast,  or  sonsibihfy  intense,  and  it  will  go  hard  but  tlmt  the 
ble  objeijt  Avjll  snggcat  so  much  that  it  shall  be  soon  itself 
jotten,  or  beuome,  at  the  ntmost,  merely  a  kind  of  key-note 
the  coiu'so  of  purposeful  thonght  Newton,  probably,  did 
perceive  whether  the  apple  which  suggested  his  meditations 
gravity  was  wiiliered  or  rosy  ;  nor  could  Howard  be  affected 
the  picturesqueuess  of  the  arcliitecture  which  held  the  suffer- 
it  was  his  occiii)ation  to  relieve. 
§  6,  This  wandering  away  in  thought  from  the  thing  seen  to 
bnsiness  of  life,  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  men  of  the 
best  rojisoning  powers,  or  most  active  benevolence.  It  takes 
ee  more  or  less  in  nearly  all  persona  of  average  mental  endow- 
at.  They  see  anil  love  what  is  beautiful,  but  forget  their 
liration  of  it  in  following  some  train  of  thought  which  it 
^ted,  and  which  is  of  more  personal  interest  to  them, 
(pose  that  three  or  four  jjorsons  come  in  sight  of  a  group  of 
&-trecs,  not  having  seen  pines  for  some  time.  One,  perhaps 
sngineer,  is  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  their  roots  hold 
ground,  and  sets  himself  to  examine  their  fibres,  in  a  few 
infees  retaining  little  more  consciousness  of  the  beauty  of  the 
than  if  he  were  a  rope-maker  untwisting  the  strands  of  a 
:  to  another,  the  sight  of  the  trees  calls  up  some  happy 
ciation,  and  presently  he  forgets  them,  and  pursues  the  mem- 
they  summoned  :  a  third  is  struck  by  certain  groupings 
heir  colors,  useful  to  him  as  an  artist,  which  he  proceeds  im- 
iately  to  note  mechanically  for  future  use,  with  as  little  feel- 
a  cook  setting  down  the  constituents  of  a  uewly  discovered 
and  a  fourth,  impressed  by  the  wild  coiling  of  boughs  and 
a,  will  begin  to  change  them  in  his  fancy  into  dragons  and 
laters,  and  lose  his  grasp  of  the  scene  in  fantastic  metamor- 
gia  :  while,  in  the  mind  of  tlio  mu.u  who  has  most  the  power 
lontemplating  the  thing  itself,  all  these  perceptions  and 
ns  of  idea  are  partially  present,  not  distinctly,  but  in  a 
iglod  and  perfect  harmony.  He  will  not  see  the  colors  of  the 
'  8o  well  as  the  artist,  nor  its  iibrcs  so  w^ell  as  the  engineer  ; 
will  uot  altogether  share  the  emotion  of  the  sentimentjilist, 
the  trance  of  tho  idealist ;  but  fancy,  an.!  tee\m^,  ^a\C\.">^t- 
ion,  and  imagination,  will  all  obscurely  meet  sxwiV  \>\iX.>.\VL^ 
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themselves  in  him^  and  lie  will  see  the  pine-treefa  somewhat 

this  manner  : 

"  Worthier  still  of  nolo 
Are  those  fraternal  F'our  of  BnrrowcUle, 
Joined  iu  one  so1(>mn  and  rdpiiciau&  grove ; 
Uu^  trucks  !  and  each  particalar  trank  a  growtA 
Of  intertwisted  tibrvs  seqientinc 
TJp-colIiog.  anO  iiivetcnitcly  convolved  : 
Kor  \inifomicd  with  Phantasy,  and  looks 
That  threaten  tlio  profane  ;  a  pillure»i  shade. 
Upon  TivhosL*  gnifisless  floor  of  red-brown  hue. 
By  sheddtngs  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged 
Perennially. — Ircueath  whose  sable  nx)f 
Of  houcrhs,  as  if  for  feslal  purpofie.  docked 
■W'iih  unrejoiciaiT  berries,  ghostly  Shapes 
May  meet  atnoonlide;  Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 
Sileucu  and  Fnrcsiglit ;  DcaLli  thu  Skeleton, 
Ami  Time  the  Shadow  ;  Ihtre  to  ct'lebralo. 
As  in  a  natural  temjile  scattered  o'er 
^Viih  altars  undisturbed  of  mossy  stone, 
United  worship." 


I 


g  7.  TIio  poTVcr,  therefore,  of  thus  fully  pcrceivinrf  nny  iiahi' 
ral  object  depends  on  our  being  able  to  group  and  fasten  all  our 
fancies  about  it  as  a  centre,  making  a  garland  of  thoughts  for 
it,  in  which  each  separate  thought  is  subdued  and  shortened 
its  own  strength,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  harmony  witli  others  ; 
intensity  of  our  enjoyment  of  the  ohject  depending,  first,  on 
own  beauty,  and  then  on  the  richness  of  the  garland.  And  rai 
■who  have  this  habit  of  clusteriug  and  harmonizing  th- 
thoughts  are  a  little  too  apt  to  look  ecornfuUy  upon  tlie  har 
■workers  who  tear  the  bouquet  to  pieces  to  examine  the  ste 
This  was  the  chief  narrowness  of  Wordsworth's  mind  ;  he  co 
not  understand  that  to  break  a  rock  with  a  hammer  in  search 
ciystal  may  sometimes  be  an  act  not  disgraceful  to  hum 
nature,  and  that  to  dissect  a  flower  may  sometimes  be  as  proi)e.r 
as  to  dream  over  it ;  whereas  all  experience  goes  to  teach 
that  among  men  of  average  intellect  the  most  useful  mouihers 
society  arc  the  dissectors,  not  the  dreamers.  It  is  not  that  th 
love  nature  or  beauty  icss,  but  that  they  love  result,  effect,  a 
progress  more  ;  aud  ^\\eix  ^^  ^^w^  iftxoadlv  along  tlie  stiHry 
crowd  of  beiiofactora  to  t\io\\\xmMv  ^^c.^vx^^^sa^Vxn 
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slmll  find  that  this  drpaming  love  of  natural  beauty 
orat-Ieaiit  its  expredsion — hits  been  more  or  leas  cbecked  by 
tliem  all,  and  subordinated  either  to  hard  work  or  watching  of 
im-an  nature.  Thus  in  all  the  chusaicid  and  medjreval  periodfl, 
ras,  as  we  hare  seen,  subordinate  to  agriculture,  war,  and 
ligion  ;  aitd  in  the  modern  period,  in  which  it  has  become  far 
more  powerful,  observe  iu  what  persons  it  is  chiefly  manifested. 


(1.)  It  is  suborcliuate  in 
Bacon. 
Milton. 
Jobnaou. 
Richardson. 
Goldsmith. 
Young. 
Newton. 
Howard. 
Fenelon. 
•    Pascal. 


(3.)  It  is  intense  in 
Mrs.  Radclyffe. 
St  Pierre. 
Shenstoue. 
Byron. 
ShcUoy. 
Keats. 
Bums. 
Eugene  Sue, 
George  Sand. 
Dumas. 


§  8.  I  liave  purposely  omitted  the  names  of  Wordsworth! 
Tennyson,  and  Scott,  in  tlie  second  list,  because,  glancing  at  tht 
two  columns  aa  they  now  stand,  we  may,  I  think,  draw  some 
usefnl  conclusions  from  the  high  honorableness  and  dignity  of 
the  names  on  one  eidcj  and  the  comparative  slightness  of  those 
on  the  other, — conclusions  which  muy  help  us  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  Scott  and  Tennyson  themselves.  Glancing,  I  say, 
down  those  columns  in  their  present  form,  wo  shall  at  once  per- 
ceive that  the  intense  love  of  natnre  is,  in  modem  times,  char- 
acteristic of  persons  not  of  the  first  order  of  intellect,  but  of 
brilliant  imagination,  quick  sympathy,  and  undefined  religious 
principle,  suffering  also  usually  under  strong  and  ill-governed 
passions  :  while  in  the  same  individual  it  w^ill  be  found  to  vary 
at  different  periods,  being,  for  the  most  part,  strongest  in  youth, 
and  associated  with  force  of  emotion,  and  with  indefinite  and 
feeble  |Kjwers  of  thought  ;  also,  throughout  life,  perhaps  devel- 
oping itself  most  at  times  when  the  mind  is  slightly  unhinged 
by  love,  grief,  or  some  other  of  the  passions. 

§  9.  But,  031  the  other  hand,  while  t\\e8C  leeXvR^  oV  ^^\^|e^ 
J/j  natujtd  objects  cannot  bo  construed  iwlo  b\^B  ol^'&^^^^^ 
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mental  powers,  or  purest  moral  priuciples,  we  see  that  they  are 
aasnredly  indicative  of  minds  above  the  usual  standard  of  power, 
and  endowed  with  sensibilities  of  great  preciousness  to  humani- 
ty ;  80  that  those  who  find  themselves  entirely  destitute  of  tl»em, 
must  make  this  want  a  subject  of  humiliation,  not  of  pride. 
1'he  apathy  which  cannot  perceive  beauty  is  very  different  from 
the  stern  energy  which  disflaina  it ;  and  the  coldness  of  heart 
wliich  receives  no  emotion  from  extenial  nature,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  wisdom  of  purpose  which  represses  emotion 
in  action.  lu  the  case  of  most  men,  it  is  neither  acuteness  of 
the  reason,  nor  breadth  of  humanity,  which  shields  them  fi-om 
the  impressions  of  natural  scenery,  but  rather  low  anxieties,  vain 
discontents,  and  mean  pleasures  ;  and  for  one  who  is  blinded  to 
the  works  of  God  by  profound  abstraction  or  lofty  purpose,  tens 
of  thousands  have  their  eyes  se^iled  by  vulgar  selfishness,  and 
their  intelligence  cruslied  by  impious  care. 

Observe,  then  :  we  have,  among  mankind  in  general,  t' 
three  orders  of  being  ; — the  lowest,  sordid  and  selfish,  which 
neither  sees  nor  feels ;  tljo  second,  noble  and  sympathotic,  bufc 
which  sees  and  feels  without  concluding  or  acting  ;  the  third 
and  highest,  which  loses  sight  in  resolution,  and  feeling  in 
work.* 


Lidfl 
n9l 
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•  Tlie  investigation  of  tliis  piihjcct  becomr*.  therefore,  clifBcuIt  beyond 
all  oilier  purls  of  our  inquiry,  siuoB  precisely  iho  same  sentiments  miiy 
arise  in  different  minda  from  totully  opposite  ciinsea ;  imd  the  extreme  of 
frivolity  may  sometim<fa  for  a  moment  desire  the  same  tliini^s  as  the  extreme 
of  mondjK)weraiHl  dignity.  In  the  folltiwing  cxlract  from  "  Marriage,"  the 
senttinenl  expressed  by  Lady  .lultaua  (the  ineffably  foulii^h  and  frivolous 
heroine  of  the  story)  is  as  neariy  as  possible  wliat  Ducte  would  have  felt, 
imder  the  same  circumstmcos  :  ^M 

'•  The  air  was  soft  and  genial ;  not  a  cload  stained  the  bright  ftzure^f 
the  Jieavens  ;  and  the  sun  shone  out  in  all  his  splendor,  shedding  life  and 
hrtinty  even  over  the  desolate  heath-clad  hills  of  Glenfern,    But,  after  they 
had  journeyed  a  few  miles,  suddenly  emerging  from  the  valley,  a  scene  of 
niatehless  beauty  burst  at  once  upon  tJiu  eye.     Before  Ihem  lay  the  dark 
waters  of  LDchiniu-He,  reUeeliu}^,  as  in  a  mirror,  every  surrounding  obj) 
and  bearing  on  its  plaeld,  tnmspiirt'nl  bosom  a  fleet  of  herring-boats, 
drapery  of  whose  black,  snspended  nets  contrasted,  with  picturesque  cff< 
the  wliitii  sails  of  the  larger  vessels,  which  were  vainly  spread  to  catcl 
breeze.    All  around,  rocks,  \uw)AVo^ft.'wwfe»MM\\i\V\a  mingled  in  wild 
iovely  irregularity. 
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Thofi,  even  in  Scott  and  "Wordsworth  themselves,  the  love  of 
nature  is  more  or  less  associated  with  their  weaknesses.  Scott 
shows  it  most  in  the  cruder  compositions  of  his  youth,  his  per- 
fect powers  of  mind  being  displayed  only  in  dialogues  with 
which  description  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  Wordsworth's 
distinctive  work  was  a  war  with  pomp  and  pretence,  and  a  dis- 
play of  the  majesty  of  simple  feelings  and  humble  hearts, 
together  with  high  reflective  truth  in  his  analysis  of  the  courses 
of  politics  and  ways  of  men  ;  without  these,  his  love  of  nature 
would  have  been  comparatively  worthless. 

§  10.  *'  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not  well  to  encourage  the  observ- 
ance of  landscape,  any  more  than  other  ways  of  dreamily  and  ~ 
ineffectually  spending  time  ?" 

Stay  a  moment.  We  have  hitherto  observed  this  love  of 
natural  beauty  only  as  it  distinguishes  one  man  from  another, 
not  as  it  acts  for  good  or  evil  on  those  minds  to  which  it  neces- 
sarily belongs.  It  may,  on  the  whole,  distinguish  weaker  men 
from  stronger  men,  and  yet  in  those  weaker  men  may  be  of  some 
notable  use.  It  may  distinguish  Byron  from  St.  Bernard,  and 
Shelley  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  yet  may,  perhaps,  be  the 
best  thing  that  Byron  and  Shelley  possess — a  saving  element 
in  them  ;  just  as  a  rush  may  be  distinguished  from  an  oak  by 
its  bending,  and  yet  the  bending  may  be  the  saving  element 

"  Not  a  breath  was  stirring,  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  Iho  rushing  of  a 
waterfall,  the  tinkling  of  some  silver  rivxilet,  or  the  calm  rippling  of  the  tran- 
quil lake  ;  now  and  then,  at  intervals,  the  fisherman's  Gaelic  diUy,  chanted 
as  he  lay  stretched  on  the  sand  in  some  sunny  nook  ;  or  the  shrill,  distant 
sound  of  childish  glee.  How  delicious  to  the  feeling  heart  to  behold  so  fair 
a  scene  of  unsophisticated  nature,  and  to  listen  to  her  voice  alone,  breath- 
ing the  accents  of  innocence  and  joy  !  But  none  of  the  party  who  now 
gazed  on  it  had  minds  capable  of  being  touched  with  the  emotions  it  was 
calculated  to  inspire. 

'*  Henry,  indeed,  was  rapturous  in  his  expressions  of  admiration  ;  but 
he  concluded  his  panegyrics  by  wondering  his  brother  did  not  keep  a  cutter, 
and  resolving  to  pass  a  night  on  board  one  of  the  herring-boats,  that  he 
might  eat  the  fish  in  perfection. 

"Lady  Juliana  thought  it  might  be  very  pretty,  if,  instead  of  those 
frightful  rocks  and  shabby  cottages,  there  could  be  villas,  and  gardens,  and 
lawDS,  and  conservatories,  and  summer-houses,  and  statues. 

"  Miss  Bella  observed,  if  it  was  hers  she  VfOuVd  cm\.  *\.o^uMQft'^W3^,»sA 
level  the  JtiUe,  and  have  races. ' ' 
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m  the  rush,  and  nn  iulrairahle  gift  in  its  place  and  way. 
that,  although  St.  Bernard  journeys  all  day  by  tho  Lake 
Geneva,  and  asks  at  evening  '*  where  it  is/'  and  Byron  learns 
by  it  *'  to  love  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake,'"*  it  does  not  fol 
low  that  Byron,  hating  men,  was  the  worse  for  loving  tho  oarfch, 
nor  that  St.  Bernard,  loving  men,  was  the  better  or  wiser  fo: 
being  blind  to  it.  And  this  will  become  still  more  manifest 
we  examine  somewhat  farther  into  tho  nature  of  this  instinct, 
charact-cristic  especially  of  youth. 

§  11.  We  saw  above  that  Wordsworth  described  the  feeling 
as  independent  of  thought,  and,  in  the  particular  place  then 
quoted,  ho  therfifors  speaks  of  it  depreciatingly.  But  in  other 
places  ho  does  not  8|>eak  of  it  depreciatingly,  but  soems  to  think 
the  absenco  of  thought  involves  a  certain  nobleness  : 

"  In  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  fruDi  tiic  living  God 
Thought  wtisnot." 

And  he  refers  to  tlic  intcuBc  delight  which  ho  himself  felt^ 
which  he  supposes  other  men  feel,  in  nature,  during  their 
thoughtless  youth,  as  an  intimation  of  their  immortality,  and  a 
joy  wliich  indicates  tlietr  having  come  fre.sh  from  tlie  hand  o 
^od. 

Kow,  if  Wordsworth  he  right  in  supposing  this  feeling  to  Iwj] 
in  some  degree  common  to  all  men,  and  most  %-ivid  in  youth 
we  may  question  if  it  can  be  eutirely  explained  as  I  haro  nov 
trieil  to  explain  it.     For  if  it  entirely  depended  on  multitude 
of  ideas,  clustering  about  a  heantiful  object,  it  might  seem  that 
the  youth  could  not  feel  it  so  strongly  as  the  man,  because  the 
man  knows  more,  and  must  have  more  ideas  to  make  the  gurlan 
of.     Still  less  can  we  suppose  the  pleasure  to  bo  of  that  melan-J 
choly  and  languid  kind,  which  Scott  defines  as  ''Resignation' 
and  '*  Content ;"   boys  being  not   distinguished  for  either  of 
those  chanicLers,  but  for  eager  effort  and  delightsome  discon* 
tent.     If  Wordsworth  is  at  all  right  in  this  matter,  therefore, 
there  must  surely  be  some  other  element  in  tho  feeling  not  ye 
detected. 

§12*  Now,  in  a  qucaUou  ol  \5:^  awUle  kind,  relating  to  a 
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period  of  life  when  self-esaminHtion  'n  rare,  nnd  expression  im- 
|njrfect,  it  becomes  cxceedingl)'  diiliuult  to  tnice,  with  uuy  cur- 
taiuty.  the  niovcmoiits  of  the  miiuls  of  otliers,  nor  always  easy  to 
remembex-  those  of  our  owu.  I  cuunot,  from  observation,  form 
any  decided  opinion  as  to  tlie  extent  iu  M'hich  thLi  Btrangc 
delight  in  nature  influences  tlie  hearts  of  young  persons  iu  gen- 
eral ;  and,  In  Htuting  what  has  }}assed  iu  my  own  mind,  I  do  nob 
mean  to  draw  any  positive  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
feeling  iu  other  childrou  ;  but  the  inquiry  is  clearly  one  in  which 
personal  experience  is  the  only  safe  ground  to  go  upon,  though  a 
narrow  one  ;  and  I  will  muke  no  excuse  for  talking  about  myself 
with  reference  to  this  subject,  because,  though  there  is  much 
egotism  iu  the  world,  it  is  often  the  last  tinug  a  man  tliinka 
of  doing, — and,  tliough  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  in  the 
World,  it  is  often  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do, — to  tell  the  exact 
truth  about  the  movements  of  hia  own  mind  ;  and  there  is  this 
farther  reason,  that,  whatever  other  faculties  I  may  or  may  not 
possess,  this  gift  of  taking  pleasure  iu  landscape  I  assuredly  pos- 
sess iu  a  greater  degree  than  most  men  ;  it  having  been  the  rul- 
ing passion  of  my  life,  and  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  field 
of  labor. 

§  13.  The  first  thing  which  I  remember  as  an  event  in  life, 
"waa  being  taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friar's  Crag  on 
Berwentwater  ;  the  intense  joy,  mingled  with  awe,  that  I  Inul 
in  looking  through  the  hollows  in  the  mo53y  root^,  over  tho 
crag,  into  the  dark  lake,  luis  associated  itself  more  or  less  with 
all  twining  roots  of  trees  ever  since.  Two  other  things  I  remem- 
ber, as,  in  a  sort,  beginnings  of  life  ; — crossing  ShapfcUa  (l>eing 
letont  of  the  chaise  to  mn  up  tho  hills),  and  going  through  Glen- 
^farg,  near  Kinross,  in  a  winter's  morning,  when  the  rocks  where 
hung  with  icicles  ;  these  being  cnlrainiiting  points  in  an  early 
life  of  more  travelling  than  is  usually  indulged  to  a  child.  In 
such  journeyings.  whenever  they  brought  me  near  hills,  and  in 
all  mountain  ground  and  scenery,  I  had  a  pleasure,  as  early  aa 
I  can  remember,  and  continuing  till  I  was  eighteen  or  twenty, 
infinitely  greater  tlmn  any  which  has  been  siuce  possible  to  me 
in  anything  ;  comparable  for  intensity  ouly  to  the  joy  of  a  lover 
in  being  near  a  noble  and  kind  m'vatrcsa,  Vvt  wo  TWit^  ^K^-sJCvts&r 
hhorde^nMe  than  that  feeling  of  \ove  \tBeU.     Q\\\^  'Owcv&\ww 
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I  can  remember,  respecting  it,  which  ia  important  to  our  preset 
Btibjeet 

§  14.  First  :  it  was  never  indejiendent  of  associiited  thonghi 
Almost  as  soon  as  I  could  see  or  heiir,  I  had  got  reading  enou* 
to  give  me  associations  with  all  kinds  of  scenery ;  and  moim^ 
trills,  in  particular,  wore  always  partly  confused  with  those 
my  favorite  book,  Scott's  Monastery  ;  so  that  Glenfarg  and 
other  glens  were  more  or  less  enchanted  to  me,  filled  with  foi 
of  hesitating  creed  about  Christie  of  the  Clint  llill,  and  M 
monk  Kustace  ;  and   with  a  general  presence  of  Whito  Ladj 
everywhere.     I  also  generally  knew,  or  was  told  by  my  fatbi 
and  mother,  such  simple  facta  of  history  as  were  necessary 
give  more  definite  and  justitiablo   association  to  other  seem 
wiiich  chiefly  interested  me,  such  as  the  ruins  of  Lochleven  an< 
Keuilwortb  ;  and  thus  my  pleasure  in  mountains  or  ruins  wi 
never,  even  in  earliest  childhood,  free  from  a  certain  awo  and 
melancholy,  and  general  sense  of  the  meaning  of  deatli,  though 
in  its  principal  influence,  entia-Iy  exhilarating  and  ghiddening. 

§  15,  Secondly:  it  was  partly  dependent  on  contrast  with  a 
very  simple  and  nnnmused  mode  of  goneral  life  ;  I  was  born  i] 
London,  and  accustomed,  for  two  or  three  years,  to  no  oth< 
prospect  than  that  of  the  brick  walls  over  the  way  ;  had 
brothers,    nor    sisters,    nor  companions  ;  and   though  I   con! 
always  make  myself  happy  in  a  quiet  way,  the  beauty  of  tl 
mountains  had  an  axlditionul  charm  of  change  and  advcnti 
which  a  conntn'-bred  child  would  not  have  felt. 

§  IP).  Thirdly:  there  was  no  definito  religious  feelii 
mingled  with  it.  I  partly  believed  in  ghosts  and  fuiriea  ;  hi 
supposed  tlnit  angels  l>elanged  entirely  to  tlie  Mosaic  dispens 
Lion,  and  cannot  remember  any  single  thought  or  feeling  coi 
jiuctcd  with  them.  T  believed  that  God  was  in  heaven,  ai 
could  hear  me  and  see  me  ;  bnt  this  gave  mo  neitlier  pleasu 
nor  pain,  and  I  seldom  thought  of  it  at  all.  I  never  thought  of 
nature  as  Ood^s  work,  but  as  a  separate  fact  or  existence. 

§  17.  Fourthly:  it  was  entirely  nnaccompanied  by  powers 
reflection  or  invention.     Every  fancy  that  I  had  about  natui 
wmf  put  into  my  head  by  some  book  ;  and  I  never  reflected  aboi 
nny  tiling  till  I  gi'ew  oVAw  -,  'AVivV  ^V^^w,  We.  wv^y^i  Itcflected, 
Jess  nature  was  prec\oxi5  lo  we  -.  \  oouVS. "O^^xv  xsv^^t«^^\vv 
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py,  by  tliinking,  in  tho  dark,  or  in  the  dullest  scenery  ;  and  the 
beantifal  Rcenory  became  less  essential  to  my  plejisure. 

§  IS.  Fifthly  :  it  was,  according  to  its  strength,  inconsistent 
with  every  evil  feeling,  with  spite,  anger,  covetousness,  discon- 
tent, and  every  other  hateful  passion  ;  bat  would  associate  itself 
deeply  with  every  just  and  noble  sorrow,  joy,  or  affection.  It 
had  not,  however,  always  the  power  to  rei)re3S  what  was  incon- 
sistent with  it ;  and,  though  only  after  stout  contention,  might 
at  last  be  crushed  by  what  it  hrtd  piirtly  repressed.  And  as  it 
only  acted  by  setting  one  impnlso  against  another,  though  it  had 
much  power  in  moulding  the  character,  it  had  hardly  any  in 
strengthening  it ;  it  formed  temperament,  but  never  instilled 
principle  ;  it  kept  me  generally  good-humored  and  kindly,  but 
could  not  teach  me  perseverance  or  self-denial  :  what  firmness 
or  principle  I  had  was  quite  independent  of  it;  and  it  camo 
itself  nearly  as  often  in  the  form  of  a  temptation  as  of  a  safe- 
guard, leading  me  to  ramble  over  hills  when  I  shoiild  have  been 
learning  Icssuns,  and  lose  days  in  reveries  which  I  might  huvo 
spent  in  doing  kindnesses. 

§  19.  Lastly  :  although  tliero  was  no  deGnite  religions  senti- 
ment mingled  with  it,  there  was  a  continual  pcrc/iption  of  Sanc- 
tity in  the  whole  of  nature,  from  tha  slightest  thing  to  the  vast- 
est ; — an  instinctive  awe,  mixed  with  delight  ;  an  indefinable 
thrill,  such  as  we  sometimes  imagine  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
a  disembodied  spirit.  I  could  only  feel  this  perfectly  when  I 
Was  alone  ;  and  tlicn  it  would  oft^n  make  mo  shiver  from  head 
to  foot  with  the  joy  and  fear  of  it,  when  after  being  some  time 
away  from  the  hills,  I  first  got  to  the  shore  of  a  mountain  river, 
wliere  the  brown  water  circled  among  the  pebbles,  or  when  T  saw 
the  first  swell  of  distant  land  against  the  sunset,  or  the  first  low 
broken  wall,  covered  with  mountain  moss-  I  cannot  in  the  least 
describe  tbe  feeling  ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  my  fault,  nor 
that  of  tho  English  language,  for,  I  am  afraid,  no  feeling  is 
describable.  If  we  had  to  explain  even  tho  bguso  of  bodily 
hiuiger  to  a  person  who  had  never  felt  it,  we  should  be  liard  put 
to  it  for  words  ;  and  this  joy  in  nature  sccmod  to  me  to  come  of 
a  sort  of  heart-hunger,  satisfied  with  the  presence  of  a  Great  and 
Holy  Sp'uit.  These  feelings  remaU\ev\  \tv  V\\c\t  l^A\\^\^JWc^.i\^:s  '^"^ 
Twos  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  then,  afi  t\\ft  T*s^ftt>AN«i  msv\V  ^^''' 
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cal  power  increased,  and  the  **  cares  of  this  world  "  gained  iipoi 
me.  tivdod  gradually  awaj,  in  tlie  manner  described  by  'Words 
worth  in  his  Intimations  of  Immortality. 

§  20.  I  cannot,  of  course,  tell  liow  far  I  am  justified  in  rap-, 
posing  Uiat  these  sensations  may  be  reasoned  upon  as  commoi 
to  children  in  general.  In  the  same  de^cc  they  are  not  of 
course  common,  otherwise  children  would  be.  most  of  them, 
very  different  from  what  they  are  in  their  choice  of  pleaaurps. 
But,  as  far  as  such  feelings  exist.  I  apprehend  they  are  more  or 
less  similar  in  their  nature  and  influence  ;  only  producing  differ- 
ent charactoi*3  according  to  the  element-a  with  which  they  are 
mingled.  Thus,  a  very  religious  child  may  give  up  manypleaa- 
ures  to  which  its  instincts  lead  it,  for  the  sake  of  irksome  duties; 
and  an  inventive  child  would  mingle  its  lore  of  nature  with 
watchfulness  of  human  sayings  and  domgs  :  but  I  believe  the 
feelings  I  have  endeavored  to  describe  are  the  pure  landscape- 
instinct  ;  and  the  likeliliooils  of  good  or  evil  resulting  from 
them  may  bo  reasoned  ui>oii  as  generally  indicating  the  useful- 
ness or  danger  of  the  moilern  love  and  study  of  landscape. 

§  21.  And,  first,  observe  that  the  charm  of  romantic  associn- 
tion  (g  14.)  can  be  felt  only  by  the  modern  European  child.  It 
rises  eminently  out  of  the  contrast  of  the  beautiful  past  with  tbo 
frightful  and  monotonous  present ;  and  it  depends  for  its  force 
on  the  existence  of  ruins  and  traditions,  on  the  remains  of 
architecture,  the  traces  of  hattlcfielda,  and  tlio  precursorship  of 
eventful  history.  The  instinct  to  which  it  appeals  can  hardly 
be  felt  in  Anierica,  and  every  day  that  either  beautifies  our  pres- 
ent architecture  and  dress,  or  overthrows  a  stone  of  mcdittvnl 
monument,  contributes  to  weaken  it  in  Europe.  Of  its  inrtu- 
ence  on  the  mind  of  Turner  and  Prout,  and  the  permanent 
results  which,  through  them,  it  is  likely  to  effect,  I  shall  have  to 
ipeak  presently. 

§  22.  Again  :  the  influence  of  surprise  in  producing  the 
delight,  is  to  be  noted  as  a  suspicious  or  evanescent  element  in 
it.  Observe,  my  pleasure  was  chiefly  (§  19.)  when  l  Jirst  g»^ 
into  beautiful  Rcenery,  out  of  London,  The  enormous  influeont 
of  novelty— the  way  m  wlucU  it  «:^uickens  observation,  sharpens 
sensation,  and  exalts  scnt\mciv\/-^\%'uc>\,Vs!\\«wj\^^V'd.W\\  note  of 
by  (IS,  and  is  to  me  a  vet^j  BOv>:cy«l\xV\aa!Lte.x.    \  xkCw^^t.'Ows.N.'^v:^ 
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Wordsworth  speaks  of  aa  a  glory  in  tho  child,  bocnnsc  it  has 
come  frcrih  from  G(h1*s  huudd,  is  iu  reality  notliing  more  thrtii 
the  freshueaa  of  all  things  to  it.s  newly  opened  si^jlit.  I  find 
that  by  keeping  long  iLWuy  from  hills,  1  Ciin  in  gi'cat  part  still 
ifato?]!?  tho  old  childish  feeling  about  them  ;  and  the  more  1  live 
and  work  among  them,  the  more  it  vanishes. 

§  33.  This  evil  is  evidently  common  to  all  minds;  Word** 
TCorth  himself  mourning  over  it  iu  tho  same  poem  : 

*'  Custom  Imiign  upon  us,  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frosi,  oad  deep  almost  as  life." 

And  if  we  grow  impatient  under  it,  and  seek  to  reoorcr  the 
mental  energy  by  more  qnickly  repeated  and  brighter  novelty, 
it  is  all  over  with  our  enjoyment.  There  is  no  cure  for  this  evil, 
any  more  than  for  tbe  weariaoss  of  the  imagination  already  de- 
scribed, but  iu  patience  and  rest :  if  wo  try  to  obtain  i)erpotual 
change,  change  itself  will  become  monotonous  ;  and  then  we  ai'o 
Tednced  to  that  old  despair,  "  If  water  chokes,  what  will  you 
drink  after  it?"  And  the  two  points  of  practical  wisdom  in 
this  matter  are,  first,  to  be  content  with  as  little  novelty  as  pos- 
«ible  at  a  time  ;  and,  secondly,  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  worhi,  the  sources  of  novelty. 

g  24.  I  say,  fii-at,  to  he  content  with  as  little  change  as  possi- 
ble. If  tho  attention  is  awake,  and  the  feelings  iu  projier  tmin, 
a  turn  of  a  country  road,  with  a  cottage  beside  it,  which  we  have 
not  seen  before,  is  as  mucli  an  we  need  for  refreshment  ;  if  wo 
.harry  past  it,  and  take  two  cottages  at  a  time,  it  is  already  too 
mnch  :  hence,  to  any  perKon  who  has  all  his  senses  about  liim,  a 
quiet  walk  along  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  road  a 
day,  »8  the  mo^t  amusing  of  all  travelling;  and  all  travelling 
becomes  dull  iu  exact  proportion  to  its  rapidity.  Going  by  rail- 
road I  do  not  consider  as  travelling  at  all  ;  it  is  merely  **  being 
*ont  '*  to  a  place,  and  very  little  different  from  becoming  a  par- 
cel J  the  next  step  to  it  would  of  course  be  telegraphic  transport, 
of  which,  however,  I  suppose  it  has  been  truly  said  by  Octavo 
Feuillet, 

"  11  y  auToU  de$  gena  omes  bites  pour  trouver  ^  anmsMxl.'*  * 
•  Scenes  et  PmverJiea.     La  Crlse ;  (Sc^ne  en  coKli(l\«i,\\OT%'^^^^.'*^ 
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If  WO  wftik  more  than  tea  or  twelve  milos,  it  broiiks  np  tlio  daj 
too  much  ;  Icuving  no  time  for  atoitping  at  the  stream  sides  o^ 
ehmly  bank^,  or  for  any  work  at  the  end  of  the  day  ;  beside 
thitt  the  last  few  miles  are  apt  to  be  done  iu  u  hiirry^  and  maj 
then  )>Q  considered  as  lost  ground.  But  if,  advancing  tht 
slowly,  after  some  days  we  approach  any  more  intereRting  seer 
ery»  every  yard  of  the  changeful  gronnd  bccomoa  precious  ant 
piquant ;  and  the  continual  increase  of  hope,  and  of  snrroun<l> 
jng  boanty,  affords  one  of  tlie  most  exquisite  enjoyments  posai- 
ble  to  the  healthy  mind  ;  besides  that  real  knowledge  ia  acquired 
of  whatever  it  is  the  object  of  travelling  to  learn,  and  aeertalB 
sublimity  given  to  all  places,  so  attained,  by  tlie  true  sense  of  the 
spaces  of  earth  that  separate  them.  A  man  who  really  lovca 
travelling  would  us  soon  conseut  to  puck  a  day  of  such  happinpss 
into  an  hour  of  railroad,  as  one  who  loved  eating  would  agree,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  eonoentruto  his  dinner  into  a  pill. 

§  25.  And,  secondly,  I  say  that  it  id  wisdom  to  presence  n& 
much  as  possible  the  innocent  sourms  of  novelty  ;— not  definite 
inferiorities  of  one  place  to  another,  if  such  can  bo  done  avay; 
but  differences  of  manners  and  customs,  of  language  and  ai'clii- 
tccture.  The  greatest  effort  ought  especially  to  bo  made  hj  all 
■wise  and  far-sighted  p(.;rsOna,  in  the  present  crisis  of  civilizatioa, 
to  enforce  tiic  distinction  between  wholeaorao  reform,  and  heart- 
less aI)andonment  of  aneostnil  custom  ;  between  kindly  fellov- 
ship  of  nation  with  nation,  and  njie-likc  adoption,  by  one,  of  the 
habits  of  auother.  It  is  ludicrously  awful  to  see  the  luxurioia 
inhabitants  of  London  and  Paris  rushing  over  the  Continent  (as 
they  say,  to  see  it),  and  transposing  every  j>laoe,  as  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  instantly  into  a  likeness  of  Ko*rent  Street  and  the 
Kne  de  la  Paix,  which  thoy  need  not  certainly  have  come  so  far 
to  see.  Of  this  evil  I  shall  have  more  to  eay  hereafter  ;  meao- 
time  I  retnru  to  our  main  subject. 

§  26.  The  next  characfcer  wo  have  to  note  in  the  lamTscape- 
inatinct  (and  on  this  much  stress  is  to  bo  laid),  is  its  t^ital  in- 
consistency with  all  evil  passion ;  its  absolute  contrariety 
(whether  in  the  contest  it  were  crushed  or  not)  to  all  eafe. 
batroih  en\7,  anxiety,  awd  wioroacucas.  A  feeling  of  thiskinti 
is  asauredly  not  one  to  \)0  \i^\V\^  ^ts^tosao^^  «^  Vtssa.\*i'3s.-vUli  con- 
iompt. 
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But  liqw,  if  it  bo  80,  tlve  reader  asks,  can  it  be  cbaractoristio 
of  pasanonate  and  unprincipled  mcu,  like  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Buch  others,  and  not  chjiractoristic  of  tlve  noblest  and  most 
highly  principled  men  ? 

First,  because  it  is  itself  a  passion,  and  therefore  likely  to 
3be  charnctfristic  of  passionate  men.  Secondly,  because  it  is 
(§  18)  wholly  a  separate  thing  from  moral  principle,  and  may 
or  may  not  he  joined  to  strength  of  will,  or  rectitude  of  pur- 
pose ;*  only,  this  much  is  always  observable  in  the  men  whom 
it  characterizes,  tliat,  wliatever  their  faults  or  failings,  they 
Always  understand  and  lovo  noble  qualities  of  character  ;  tiiey 
■can  conceive  (if  not  certain  phases  of  piety),  at  all  events,  self- 
devotion  of  the  highest  kind  ;  they  delight  in  all  that  is  good, 
gracious,  and  noble  ;  and  though  warped  often  to  take  delight 
also  in  what  is  dark  or  degraded,  that  delight  is  mixed  with  bit- 
ter self-reproach  ;  or  else  is  watiLon,  cureless,  or  allected,  while 
tlieir  delight  in  noble  things  is  constant  and  sincere, 

g  ,27.  Look  back  to  the  two  lists  given  above,  §  7.  1  have 
not  lately  road  anything  by  Mrs.  Raclclytle  or  George  Sand,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  take  instances  from  them ;  Keats  hardly 
introduced  human  character  into  his  work  ;  but  glance  over  the 
others,  and  note  the  general  tone  of  their  conceptions.  Take 
St.  Pierre's  Virginia,  Byron's  Myrrha,  Angiolina,  and  Marina, 
and  ICugene  Sue's  Plcur  do  Marie  ;  and  out  of  the  other  lists 
jou  "will  only  be  able  to  find  Pamela,  Clementina,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, Clarissa,!  to  put  beside  them;  and  these  will  not  moro 
tban  match  Myrrha  and  Marina  ;   leaving  Fleur  do  Marie  and 

*  Compnro  tLo  charactera  of  Flour  da  Mnrie  and  Rigolctte,  in  the  Mys- 
tercs  dfi  VnrU.  I  know  do  ntUer  instance  in  which  Uie  two  tempers  are  so 
ex<iui3tU*!y  cklini'atcd  and  npposctl.  Read  carefully  the  lioiiutiftil  pastuml, 
in  the  utsihlli  rjlmpter  of  tho  first  Part,  whure  Fleur  do  Marie  is  Hrsl  lalteu 
into  thu  fields  unilor  Monrmartre,  and  compare  it  with  the  sixth  of  the 
second  Piirt,  itd  iiccuralcly  truced  compiiiiion  sUetch,  uolitig  ctirclully  Rigo- 
lette's  "  Non,  JO  dcicste  la  camikujne.*^  She  dues  uol,  however,  dislike 
flowers  or  birds  :  "  Cetlu  Cfii-it^  de  bois,  (^iie  lligolcltG  appelkit  le  jiirdin  de 
J  oiseniiK.  etait  renipHe  de  terra  rocouverle  de  mousse,  pendant  I'hiver. 
EUe  tmviiillait  atipres  de  la  femHre  ouverte,  il-dcmivoilee  pur  un  verdoyont 
tidcnu  do  pols  de  scutem*  ruses,  du  capucines  orunj;e:j,  de  volubilis  bluus  ct 
Manca.'* 

f  T have  uut  read  Clarissa. 
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Virginia  rivallws.  Then  meditate  a  Ilttlo,  with  nil  justice  and 
mercy,  over  the  two  groaps  of  names  ;  and  I  tliiiik.  you  will. 
lost,  foci  that  there  is  a  i>uthos  and  tcndcrncsH  uf  heart  ainoi 
iho  lovers  of  nuturo  in  the  second  list,  of  which  it  is  nearly  ii 
possible  to  catimato  cither  t!ie  vuluo  or  the  danger  ;  that  tl* 
Bterner  consistency  of  the  men  in  the  first  may,  in  groat  part? 
have  arisen  only  from  the,  to  them,  moat  merciful,  appointment 
of  having  had  religious  teaching  or  diaciplincd  education  in 
their  youth  ;  while  their  want  of  love  for  nature,  whether  that 
lovo  be  originally  absent,  or  artificially  repressed,  is  to  none  of 
iliem  an  advantage.  Johnson's  indolence,  Goldsmith's  im- 
providence, Young's  worldlineas,  Milton's  severity,  and  Biipon'a 
servility,  might  all  have  been  loss,  if  thoy  could  in  anywise  luivo 
Bympathized  with  Byron's  lonely  joy  in  a  Jura  storm,*  or  witb 
Shelley's  int-eroi^t  in  floating  paper  boats  down  tho  Serchio. 

g  28.  And  then  observe,  farther,  as  I  kept  the  njunea  of 
Wordsworth  and  Scott  out  of  the  second  list,  I  withdrew,  iilso. 
certain  names  from  the  first;  and  for  this  reason,  that  in  all 
the  men  who  are  numod  in  that  list,  there  is  evidently  sonif.  dc»- 
gree  of  love  for  nature,  which  may  have  been  originally  of  mora 
power  than  we  suppose,  and  may  have  had  an  infinitely  hallow- 
ing and  protective  influenee  upon  them.  But  there  also  hrt'l 
certain  men  of  high  intellect  in  that  age  who  had  7io  love  vi 
nature  whatever.  They  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  received  the 
smallest  seiisation  of  ocular  delight  from  any  natural  scene,  but 
would  have  lived  happily  all  their  lives  in  drawing-rooms  or 
studies.  And,  therefore,  in  these  men  we  shall  be  able  tol3^ 
termine,  with  the  greatest  chance  of  accuracy,  what  the  real 
influence  of  natural  beauty  is,  and  what  the  character  of  a  mini 
destitute  of  its  love.  Take,  as  conspicuous  instances,  Le  Sa 
and  Smollett,  and  you  will  find,  in  meditating  over  thcS 
works,  that  they  arc  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  a  human 
fioul  as  endowed  with  any  nobleness  whatever  ;  tlieir  heroes 
siuijdy  Ixjusts  endowed  with  some  degree  of  human  intellect^ 

*  It  might  l>e  thon^bt  that  Yonng  covJd  hnve  sympnthized  wilt  iL 

would  have  made  better  use  of  it,  but  be  would  not  bavc  li:td  tin-  stuneil 

light  m  it.    He  turns  hU  solitude  to  i^ood  account :  but  Uils  is  lieoutw,  i 

him,  solitudo  is  sorrow,  aad\i\itti\Av:\\i«';imv»\.>«wM^\ua.Nvi  Wiiiu  uf  oiuiaH 

BocietXt  and  a  place  at  couil. 
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cunning,  false,  passionate,  reckless,  ungrateful,  and  alwminable, 
»icapal)le  of  noblo  joy,  uf  noblu  sorrow,  of  uny  spiritual  pwreep- 
tion  or  hope.  I  said,  *' be;i8ta  with  human  intelloct ;"  but 
neither  Oil  Bljia  nor  Roderick  Riuidom  roach,  morally,  any- 
thing near  this  level  of  dtjgs  ;  while  the  ileligiit  wliicii  the  wri- 
tors  themselves  feel  in  mere  filth  and  paJii,  with  an  unmitigated 
foulness  and  cruelty  of  heart,  is  just  as  manifest  in  every  sen- 
tence as  the  distress  and  indignation  which  with  pain  and  injus 
tice  arc  seen  by  Shelley  and  Byron, 

§  39.  Distinguished  from  these  men  by  some  evidence  of 
love  for  nature,  yefc  an  evidence  much  less  char  tlian  tliat  for 
any  of  those  named  even  in  the  first  list,  stand  Cervantes,  Popo, 
aifd  Molifcre.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  much  the  character  of 
these  last  depended  on  their  ep(x;h  and  education  ;  but  it  is 
noticeable  tliat  the  first  two  agree  thus  far  in  tomj^er  with  Le 
Sage  and  Smollett, — that  thoy  delight  in  dwelling  upon  vice, 
misfortune,  or  folly,  as  subjects  of  amusement ;  while  yet  thoy 
are  distinguished  from  Le  Sage  and  Smollett  by  capacity  of 
conceiving  nobU'ncss  of  character,  only  in  a  humiliating  and 
hopeless  way  ;  tlio  one  representing  all  chivalry  as  insanity,  the 
other  placing  tho  wisdom  of  man  in  a  serene  and  sneering  rec- 
onciliation of  good  with  evil.  Of  MolitTo  I  tliink  very  dif- 
ferently- Living  in  the  blindest  period  of  tho  world's  history, 
in  the  most  hixurious  city,  and  the  most  corrupted  court,  of  tho 
time,  ho  yet  manifests  through  all  his  writings  an  exquisite 
natural  wisdom  ;  a  capacity  for  tlie  most  simple  enjoyment ;  a 
high  sense  of  all  nobleness,  lienor,  and  purity,  vanously  marked 
throughont  his  slighter  work,  hut  distinctly  made  the  theme 
of  his  two  perfect  pliiys — the  TiirtnfTe  and  Misanthrope  ;  and 
in  all  that  he  says  of  art  or  science  ho  has  an  unerring  in- 
stinct for  what  is  useful  and  sincere,  and  uses  his  whole  power 
to  defend  it,  with  as  keen  a  hatred  of  everything  affected  and 
(  vain.  And,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  first  definite  lesson 
read  to  Europe,  in  that  school  of  simplicity  of  which  Words- 
worth was  the  supposed  originator  among  the  mountains  of 
Cnmberland,  was,  in  fact,  given  in  the  midst  of  the  conrt  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  by  ^foliei-e.  The  little  canzonet.  '*  J*aimG 
mieux  ma  niie,"  is,  I  believe,  the  first  TiVordswortluati  ijoem. 
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broug^ht  forward   on   philosophical    principles    to  oppose   the 
Bchools  of  art  and  affectation. 

§  30.  I  do  not  know  if,  hy  a  careful  analysis,  I  could  point 
ont  uny  evidencpB  of  a  capacity  for  tho  love  of  natnral  ficent'JT 
in  Moliure  stealing  forth  through  the  slightness  of  his  pafe-. 
toruls ;  hut,  if  not,  we  must  simply  set  him  aside  as  excep- 
tional, as  a  man  uniting  Wordsworth's  philoeophy  with  Lc 
Sage*B  wit,  fumed  hy  circumatances  from  the  observance  of  naU 
nral  bcmity  to  that  of  human  frailty.  And  thuB  putting  him 
aside  for  the  moment,  I  think  we  cannot  donbt  of  onrmain 
conclusion,  that,  though  the  ahsence  of  the  love  of  nature  is  n(»t 
an  iwriured  condemnation,  its  presence  is  an  invariahle  sigiiuf 
goodness  of  heart  and  justness  of  moTnl  p^cepfion,  though  ly 
no  moans  of  moml  prncfke ;  that  in  proportion  to  the  degrw 
in  wliich  it  is  felt,  will  prohnbhj  bo  the  degree  in  which  all  no- 
bleness and  Ijcauty  of  ciiaracter  will  also  be  felt;  that  when  it 
is  originally  absent  from  any  mind,  that  mind  is  in  many  other 
respects  hard,  worldly,  and  degraded  ;  that  where,  having  been 
originally  present,  it  is  repressed  hy  art  or  education,  that  re- 
prcasion  appears  to  have  been  detrimental  to  the  person  sufftr- 
ing  it ;  and  that  wherever  tlio  feeling  exists,  it  acts  for  good  on 
the  character  to  which  it  belongs,  tbongh,  as  it  may  often  be- 
long to  cliaractera  weak  in  other  respects,  it  may  carelessly  be 
mistaken  for  a  source  of  evil  in  tliem. 

§31.  And  having  an-ived  at  this  conclusion  by  a  review  of 
facts,  which  I  hope  it  will  be  admitted,  whether  accumte  ur 
not,  has  at  least  been  candid,  these  farther  considerations  nwf 
confirm  onr  belief  in  its  truth.  Observe:  the  whole  force  of 
education,  until  very  lately,  hiis  been  directed  in  every  posaiblu 
•way  to  tho  destruction  of  the  love  of  nature.  The  only  knowl- 
edge whiclj  has  been  considered  essential  among  us  is  tliatol 
•woi*ds,  and,  next  after  it,  of  the  abstract  sciences  ;  while  every 
liking  shown  by  children  for  simple  natural  history  has  i'ocn 
either  viohiutly  checker],  (if  it  took  an  inconvenient  form  forUw 
housemaids,)  or  else  scrupulously  limited  to  hours  of  play:  *> 
that  it  h;is  really  been  ini}>ossible  for  any  child  earnestly  to 
study  the  works  of  Ood  but  against  its  couscicucc ;  and  the 
love  of  nature  bas^iccou\e"\\\Wvc\\V\■^  "Oftfe^VMyuyteristic  of  tru- 
ants  and  idlers.     AV\u\c  tt\so  ^«\vi  v)ut\<  ^1  ^x^^.^\\\^^,,V^\Oo.\k 
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more  real  importance  to  the  human  race  than  that  of  writing 
(because  people  can  hardly  draw   anything   without  being  of 
fiome  use  both  to  themsLdvos  aud  others,  and  can  hardly  write 
anything  without  wasting  tbcir  own  time  and  that  of  others), — 
this  art  of  drawing,  I  say,  which  on  plain  and  stern  system 
should  be  taxiglit  to  every  cliiUl,  just  as  ^vxiting  is, — lias  been 
60  neglected  and  abused,  that  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  tliou- 
sand,  even  of  its  professed  teachers,  wlio  knows  its  first  princi- 
ples :  and  thus  it  needs  mutih  ill-fortune  or  obstinacy — m«eh 
Tieglect  on  the  part  of  his  teachers,  or  robcllion  on  his  own — bo- 
:fore  a  boy  can  get  leave  to  uso  his  eyes  or  his  fingers  ;  so  timt 
those  who  can  use  thcni  arc  for  the  most  part  neglected  or  re- 
bellious lads— runaways  and  bad  scholars— passionate,  erratic, 
self-willed,  and  restive  against  all  forms  of  education  ;  while 
our  wcU-bcIiaved    and  amiable  scholars  are  disciplined   into 
dness  and  palsy  of  balf  their  faculties.     Wherein  there  is  at 
ce  a  nottiblc  ground  for  what  difference  wc  have  observed  be- 
tween the  lovers  of  nature  and  its  despisors  ;  betwoon  the  some- 
■wliat  immoral  and  unrespcctablc  watchfulness  of  the  one,  and 
the  moral  and  respectable  blindness  of  the  other. 

§  Z2,  One  more  argument  remains,  and  that,  I  believe,  an 
unanswerable  one.  As,  by  the  accident  of  education,  the  lovo 
of  nature  has  been,  among  us,  associated  with  wUfnhwsH,  so, 
by  the  accident  of  time,  it  has  been  associated  vfhli  failhlessness, 
I  traced,  above,  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  this  faithlessness 
was  indicated  ;  but  1  never  intended  to  imply,  therefore,  that 
it  was  an  invariable  concomitant  of  the  love.  Because  it  hap- 
pens that,  by  various  concurrent  operations  of  evil,  we  have 
been  led,  according  to  those  words  of  tJio  Greek  poet  already 
quoted,  "  to  dctlirone  the  gods,  and  crown  the  whirlwind,"  it 
is  no  reason  that  we  should  furget  there  was  once  a  time 
'when  "  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind."  And  if 
we  now  take  final  and  full  view  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find  tluit 
the  love  of  nature,  wherever  it  has  existed,  lias  boon  a  faithftil 
and  sacred  element  of  human  feeling  ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing 
all  circnnistanccs  otherwise  the  same  with  respect  to  two  indi- 
viduals, the  one  who  loves  nature  most  will  be  always  found  to 
have  TCiorc/oilh  in  God  than  the  other.  It  \a  ^xvliiw^tX-^  <}LS!®v^'^!^^-^ 
Mg  to  tJic  con/using  and  countur  \i\V\vLC^\ct,'&  'v'Viv^x  'aivNSA.'^^ 
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mmglo  in  the  duta  of  tlio  problem^  to  make  this  abstmction  fair- 
ly ;  but  80  far  us  wc  can  do  it,  so  far,  I  boldly  assert,  the  result  is 
cuofituutly  tlio  siinic  :  the  nature-worship  will  be  found  to  bring 
with  it  unch  a  sense  of  the  presence  and  power  of  a  Great  Spirit 
iMi  no  mere  reasoning  can  cither  induce  or  controvert ;  anil 
where  tliat  nature- worship  is  innocently  pursued, — i.e.  with  due 
rcapect  to  other  claims  on  time,  feeling,  and  exertion,  and  assch 
ciuted  with  the  higher  principles  of  religion, — it  becomes  tlift 
channel  of  certain  siicrod  truths,  which  by  no  other  means  din 
be  convoyed. 

g  33.  Tins  is  not  a  statement  which  any  investigation  ia 
needed  to  prove.  It  comes  to  us  at  once  from  tho  highest  of  all 
authority.  The  greater  number  of  tho  words  wliich  are  recorded 
in  Scripture,  as  directly  spoken  to  men  by  the  lips  of  the  Deity, 
are  either  simple  rcvclatious  of  His  law,  or  special  throuteningB, 
commands,  and  promises  relating  to  special  events.  But  two 
passages  of  God's  speaking,  one  in  the  Old  and  one  in  the  New 
Testament,  possess,  it  seems  to  me,  a  different  character  from 
any  of  the  rest,  having  been  uttered,  the  one  to  effect  the  lust 
necessary  change  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  piety  wua  in  other 
resjjocts  perfect ;  and  the  other,  as  the  firttt  statement  to  all  men 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity  by  Christ  Himself — T  mean  tli8 
8Sth  to  41st  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Now  the  first  of  these  passages  is,  from  beginning 
to  cud,  nothing  else  than  a  dircutiou  ot  the  mind  which  >*'asto 
be  perfected  to  humble  observance  of  the  work.-?  of  God  in  na- 
ture. And  the  other  consists  only  in  the  inculcation  o5  three 
things  :  1st,  right  conduct ;  2nd,  looking  for  eternal  life  ;  3rd, 
trusting  God,  through  watchfnlness  of  His  dealings  with  ITia 
creation  :  and  tho  entire  contents  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  will  bo  found  resolvable  simply  into 
these  three  requirements  from  all  men, — tliat  they  should  act 
riglitly,  hope  for  heaven,  and  watch  God's  wonders  and  work 
in  the  earth  ;  the  right  conduct  being  always  summed  up  under 
tho  three  Iieads  of  jtmlice^  mercy,  and  truth,  and  no  mention  of 
ajiy  doL'trinal  point  whatsoever  occurring  in  either  piece  of  di- 
vine teaching. 

§  34.  As  far  as  1  cau  '^uOi.£^  til  Wvt^aN-i  <j£  mon,  it  seems  to 
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last  believed ;  and  I  suppose  that  well-meaning  people  in  gen- 
eral would  rather  regulate  their  conduct  and  creed  by  almost 
any  other  portion  of  Scripture  whatsoever,  than  by  that  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  contains  the  things  that  Christ  thought 
it  first  necessary  for  all  men  to  understand.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve the  time  will  soon  come  for  the  full  force  of  these  two  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  to  be  accepted.  Instead  of  supposing  the 
love  of  nature  necessarily  connected  with  the  faithlessness  of 
the  age,  I  believe  it  is  connected  properly  with  the  benevolence 
and  liberty  of  the  age ;  that  it  is  precisely  the  most  healthy  ele- 
ment which  distinctively  belongs  to  us  ;  and  that  out  of  it,  culti- 
vated no  longer  in  levity  or  ignorance,  but  in  earnestness  and  as 
a  duty,  results  will  spring  of  an  importance  at  present  incon- 
ceivable ;  and  lights  arise,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  man's 
history,  will  reveal  to  him  the  true  nature  of  his  life,  the  true 
field  for  his  energies,  and  the  true  relations  between  him  and 
his  Maker. 

§  35.  I  will  not  endeavor  here  to  trace  the  various  modes  in 
which  these  results  are  likely  to  be  effected,  for  this  would  in- 
volve an  essay  on  education,  on  the  uses  of  natural  history,  and 
the  probable  future  destiny  of  nations.  Somewhat  on  these 
subjects  I  have  spoken  in  other  places ;  and  I  hope  to  find  time, 
and  proper  place,  to  say  more.  But  one  or  two  observations 
may  be  made  merely  to  suggest  the  directions  in  which  the  reader 
may  follow  out  the  subject  for  himself. 

The  great  mechanical  impulses  of  the  age,  of  which  most  of 
Tjs  are  so  proud,  are  a  mere  passing  fever,  half-speculative,  half- 
childish.  People  will  discover  at  last  that  royal  roads  to  any- 
thing can  no  more  be  laid  in  iron  than  they  can  in  dust ;  that 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  royal  roads  to  anywhere  worth  going  to  ; 
that  if  there  were,  it  would  that  instant  cease  to  be  worth  going 
to, — I  mean  so  far  as  the  things  to  be  obtained  are  in  any  way 
estimable  in  terms  of  price.  For  there  are  two  classes  of 
precious  things  in  the  world  :  those  that  God  gives  us  for  noth- 
ing— sun,  air,  and  life  (both  mortal  life  and  immortal) ;  and  the 
secondarily  precious  things  which  he  gives  us  for  a  price  :  these 
secondarily  precious  things,  worldly  wine  and  milk,  can  only  be 
bought  for  definite  money  ;  they  never  can  be  cheapened.  IS 
cheating  nor  bargaining  will  ever   get  ^  svw^^^t  \Xaw%  'ss^ 
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nature's  **  esUblishment'*  ub  half-price.  Do  we  want  to  bo 
strong? — we  must  work.  To  be  Inmgry? — we  must  starre. 
To  be  happy? — we  mu«t  bo  kind.  To  be  wise? — wo  must  look 
and  tliink.  N"o  changing  of  place  at  a  hundred  milos  an  hour, 
nor  making  of  stufTii  a  thousand  yardd  a  minute,  will  mnke  tu 
one  whit  stronger,  happier,  or  wiser.  There  was  always  more  in 
the  worUI  Ihau  men  uould  see,  walked  they  over  so  slowly ;  they 
will  aoo  it  no  better  for  going  fast.  Aud  they  will  at  last,  anJ 
soon  too,  find  out  that  their  grand  inventions  fur  ci>n([aeriiig 
(an  they  think)  R|ww!e  and  time,  do,  in  reality,  cont^aer  nothing; 
for  space  and  time  are,  in  their  own  essence,  nuconqoerahlc, 
and  besides  did  not  want  any  BorL  of  conquering  ;  they  wanted 
ii9inff.  A  fool  always  wants  to  shorten  bimioo  and  time  :  a  wise 
raan  want*  to  lengthen  both,  A  fool  wants  to  kill  space  and 
kill  time:  a  wise  man,  first  to  gain  them,  then  to  animate  tlienu 
Your  railroad,  when  you  como  to  understand  it,  is  only  a  derioo 
for  making  the  world  smaller:  and  as  for  being  able  to  talk 
from  place  to  place,  that  is,  indeed,  well  and  convenient;  bat 
suppose  you  have,  ori<;inally,  nothing  to  say.*  AVo  shall  be 
obliged  at  hi^t  to  confers,  what  wo  should  long  ago  have  known, 
that  tlie  really  precious  things  are  thought  and  sight,  not  ptioe. 
It  does  a  bullet  no  good  to  go  fast ;  and  a  man,  if  he  be  truly  a 
man,  no  harm  to  go  slow  ;  for  his  glory  is  not  at  all  m  going, 
but  in  being. 

§  3G.  "  Well  ;  but  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  so  useful  for 
communicating  knowledge  to  savage  nations."  Yes,  if  youhuvu 
any  to  give  them.  If  you  know  nothing  but  railroads,  and  can 
communicate  nothing  but  aqueous  vapor  and  gunpowder,— 
what  then?  But  if  you  have  any  other  thing  than  those  to 
give,  then  the  railroad  is  of  use  only  becanse  it  commimicatA^a 
that  other  thing  ;  and  the  question  is — what  that  other  thing 
may  be.  Is  it  religion?  I  believe  Lf  we  had  roally  wanted  w 
communicate  that,  we  could  have  done  it  in  loss  than  ISOOyuarf, 
witliout  steam.  Most  of  tho  good  religions  commuuiciitioa 
that  I  remember  has  been  done  on  foot ;  and  it  cannot  be  easily 
done  faster  than  at  foot  pace.  Is  it  science?  But  what«ci- 
♦  "  The  \\ft\\Vovi\svw3X.va%  ttlegPoyU 

flee  Appendix  TU..  magvixnam. 
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ence — uf  motion,  meat,  and  medicine?  AVcll ;  wlieu  you  have 
moved  your  BJivugo,  and  dressed  jour  savage,  fed  Iiim  with 
white  hrc'ad,  iiTid  sliown  liini  how  to  set  a  limb, — what  next? 
Follow  out  thitb  q^uestion.  Suppose  every  obstaele  overcome  ; 
give  your  savage  every  advantage  of  civilization  to  the  full  :  sup- 
pose that  you  have  put  the  Hod  Indian  iu  ti^ht  ehoea  ;  taught 
tho  Chinese  how  to  make  Wedj^wood's  ware,  and  to  paint  it  with 
colors  that  will  rnb  off  ;  and  ]iersuaUed  all  Hindoo  wonuu  that 
it  is  more  pious  to  torment  their  Inubands  into  graves  than  to 
burn  themselves  at  the  burial, — what  next?  Gradually,  think- 
ing on  from  point  to  point,  wo  shall  conic  to  perceive  that  all 
true  happiness  and  nobleness  are  ne:u'  us,  and  yet  neglected  by 
US  ;  and  that  till  wo  have  learned  how  to  be  happy  and  noble, 
wo  liave  not  much  to  tell,  even  to  Red  Indians.  The  delights 
of  horso-raeing  and  hunting,  of  assemblies  iu  the  night  in- 
stead of  the  day,  of  costly  and  wearisome  music,  of  costly  and 
burdenaome  dress,  of  chagrined  contention  for  place  or  power, 
or  wealth,  or  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  ;  and  all  the  endless  oc- 
cupation without  purpose,  and  idleness  without  rest,  of  our 
ulgar  world,  are  not,  it  secma  to  me,  enjoyments  we  need  be 
ambitious  to  couununleate.  And  all  real  and  wholesome  en- 
joyraents  possible  to  nuui  have  been  just  aa  possible  to  him, 
since  first  lie  was  made  of  the  curth,  aa  they  are  now  ;  and  they 
are  possible  to  him  chiefly  in  peace.  To  watch  the  corn  grow, 
ftiid  the  blossoms  set ;  to  draw  hard  breath  over  ploughshare  or 
ppade  ;  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pmy, — these  are 
fche  things  that  mako  men  happy ;  they  have  always  had  the 
power  of  doing  these,  they  never  will  have  power  to  do  more. 
Tho  world's  prosperity  or  adversity  depends  upon  our  knowing 
and  teaching  these  few  things  :  but  upon  iron,  or  glass,  or  olec- 
tricity,  or  steam,  in  no  wise. 

g  37.  And  I  am  Utopian  and  enthusiastic  enough  to  believe, 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  world  will  discover  this.  It 
s  now  made  its  experiments  in  every  possible  direction  but 
the  right  one  ;  and  it  seems  that  it  must,  at  last,  try  the  right 
one,  in  a  mathematical  necessity.  It  has  tried  fighting,  and 
preaching,  and  fusting,  buying  and  selling,  pomp  and  parsi- 
pQouj,  pride  and  hiimiliarion, — over^  poRaWiVo  Tcv'A.tvxvct  ^V  ^i.'SA-S^ 
ince  in  which  it  eonkl  conjecture  iVictft 'wtja  wccj  "W^'^vasxR.  at- 
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diguity  ;  imd  hII  the  while,  as  it  hoaghfc,  eold,  and  fonght,  rqiI 
fiLfttcd,  and  weariod  iteelf  with  i>olu;ie«,  und  ambitions,  and  self- 
deniuU,  Ond  h.itl  placed  it?  rtjiil  liappiuesa  in  the  keeping  of  the 
littlo  niOfwr3  of  tho  wnysidc,  mid  of  the  clouds  of  the  fii'mament 
Now  and  thon  a  wcaiy  king,  or  a  tormontod  sUvc,  foand  oat 
wliero  Ll»u  truQ  kingdoms  of  tho  world  wore,  and  possessed  him- 
self, in  a  furrow  or  two  of  garden  ground,  of  a  tndy  infinite 
dominion.  But  the  world  would  not  l>elieve  tJioir  report,  and 
went  on  trampling  down  the  raossea,  and  forgetting  the  clouda, 
and  seeking  happiness  in  its  own  way,  until,  at  last,  blundcriog 
and  latc»  cam©  natural  acienco  ;  and  in  natural  science  not  only 
tho  obHcrvation  of  things,  hut  tho  finding  out  of  new  uses  for 
tliem.  Of  courao  the  world,  having  a  ohoice  left  to  it,  went 
wrong  OS  usual,  and  thought  that  these  mere  material  uses  were 
to  be  the  sources  of  its  happiness.  It  got  the  clouds  packed  into 
iron  cylinders,  and  made  it  carry  its  wise  self  at  their  own  clond 
pace.  It  got  weavalde  fibres  out  of  the  mosses,  and  rondo 
clothes  fur  itself,  cheap  and  i^iiOj — here  was  happiness  at  last 
To  go  as  fitst  lis  the  clouds,  and  manufacture  orerything  out  of 
anything, — horo  was  paradise,  indeed  ! 

§  38.  And  now,  when,  in  a  little  while,  it  is  unparadised 
again,  if  there  were  »T.ny  other  mistake  that  the  world  could 
make,  it  would  of  course  make  it.  But  I  see  not  that  thoi-e  is 
any  other  ;  and,  standing  fairly  at  its  wita'  end,  having  found 
that  going  fast,  when  it  is  used  to  it,  is  no  more  paradisiiM^iil 
than  going  slow;  and  th.it  all  tho  prints  and  cottons  in  Man- 
chester cannot  make  it  comfortable  in  its  mind,  I  do  vorily  be- 
lieve it  will  come,  finally,  to  understand  that  God  paints  the 
clouds  and  shapes  the  moss-ttbres,  that  men  may  be  happy  in 
seeing  Him  at  His  work,  and  that  in  resting  quietly  beside  llim, 
and  watcliing  His  working,  and — according  to  the  power  He 
has  communicated  to  ourselves,  and  tho  guidance  He  grants.— 
in  carrying  out  Ilis  i>urposes  of  jK-ace  and  charity  among  all 
His  creatnres,  arc  tlie  only  rcid  happinesses  tliat  ever  wen^,  or 
■will  be,  possible  to  mankind. 

g  30,  How  far  art  is  cai)ablc  of  helping  ns  in  pucli  happini:.^ 

we  hardly  yet  know  ;  but  I  liope  to  be  able,  in  the  subsoqiieui 

parts  of  this  work,  to  giNc  &omviiVv\Vvv\w  ^^\\N\.\i^fl.t  aconcln- 

eion  in  the  matter.    "EiiousV  \\\ia  Wsiu«AvM\^i!i.\Kix'3ivvNV 
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reader  from  any  lurking  suspicion  of  unwortliiness  in  our  sub- 
ject,  and  to  indnoo  him  to  tako  iutcreat  in  the  mind  and  work 
of  the  great  painter  wlio  has  headed  tlio  landscape!  Hchool  among 
138.  What  farther  considerations  may,  within  any  reasonable 
limits,  be  put  before  him,  respoctinij  the  effect  of  natnnil  scenery 
on  the  human  heart,  I  will  introdiieo  in  theii*  proper  pUicos 
either  as  we  examine,  under  Turner's  guidance,  the  different 
classes  of  scenery,  or  at  the  close  of  the  whole  work  ;  and  there- 
fore I  have  only  one  point  more  to  notice  hero,  namely,  the  ex- 
act relation  between  landscape-painting  and  natural  science, 
properly  so-called. 

g  40.  For  it  may  be  thoaght  that  I  have  rashly  assumed  that 
the  Scriptural  antliorities  aljovo  quoted  apply  to  that  partly  su- 
perficial view  of  uattiro  which  is  tiiken  by  the  landscupo-painter, 
instead  of  to  the  accurate  view  taken  by  the  man  of  sciunco.  So 
far  from  there  being  nLshnoss  in  such  an  assumption,  tlio  whole 
language,  both  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Sermon  on  tlio 
Mount,  gives  precisely  the  view  of  nature  which  is  taken  by 
the  uninvestigiiting  affection  oF  a  humble^  but  powerful  mind. 
There  is  no  dissection  of  muscles  or  counting  of  elements,  but 
the  boldest  and  broadest  glance  ab  the  apparent  fact.s,  and  the 
most  magnificent  metaphor  in  expressing  them.  "  His  eyes  are 
like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.  In  his  neck  remaineth  strength, 
and  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy  before  him,"  And  in  the  often 
repeated,  never  oheycLl,  command,  "Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,'*  observe  tliero  is  precisely  the  delicate  attribution  of  life 
■which  we  have  seen  to  bo  the  characteristic  of  the  modern  view 
of  landscape, — **  They  toil  not."  There  is  no  science,  or  hint 
of  science  ;  no  counting  of  petals,  nor  display  of  provisions  for 
snstenance  :  nothing  but  the  expression  of  sympathy,  at  ouco 
the  most  childish,  and  the  most  profound, — "  They  toil  not." 

§  41.  And  wo  see  in  this,  therefore,  that  the  instinct  which 
leads  us  thus  to  attribute  I  ife  to  the  lowest  forme  of  organic  liuture, 
does  nut  necessarily  spring  from  faithlessness,  nor  the  deducing 
a  morai  out  of  them  from  an  irregular  and  languid  conscientious-  ■ 
ness.  In  this,  as  in  idmost  all  things  connected  with  moral 
discipline,  the  same  results  may  follow  from  contrary  causes ; 
and  as  there  are  a  good  and  evil  eoutewtiuGut,  tt.^Q'A<!l\>».\^<^ 
discontent,  a  ;^ood  and   evil  cai'C,  teat,  u.«v\i\\AO\:i ,  t>.\\\  "Wi  ^\ 
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there  nrc  nldo  good  und  evil  forms  of  this  sympathy  with  natnic^ 
ttnd  dratpDflition  to  moralissc  over  it.*  In  gonoral,  active  men,  aJ 
Htronp  lioiiHC  and  sUtii  jipinciplo,  do  not  caro  to  sec  anytliing  in.] 
n  loaf,  lull  vegetable  tissue,  uiid  uro  so  well  convinced  of  ua-fiil; 
niontl  truth,  that  it  doL-i  not  slriko  tliom  as  a  new  or  uotiiblft 
thing  wlieu  they  find  it  in  iiny  way  symbolized  by  material  na- 
ture ;  liencc  there  ia  a  strong  prcaumptiun,  when  first  we  jwr- 
ceivo  a  tendency  in  any  one  to  regard  trees  as  livingf  suil 
enunciate  morut  upliorisms  over  every  pcbblo  they  stumblo 
ugaiufttr  that  such  tendency  proceeds  from  a  morbid  tcmperi* 
nient.  like  Shelley*s,  or  an  incousistcnt  ono,  like  Jariucs's. 
But  when  the  active  life  ia  nobly  fulliiled,  and  the  mind  i:j  tbcii 
raised  beyond  it  into  clear  and  culm  beholding  of  thowurld 
around  us,  the  same  tendency  again  mariifcota  itself  in  the  uiiwl 
sacred  way  :  the  sim]jle8t  forms  of  nature  are  strungoly  uniumld 
by  the  sense  of  the  Divine  prc&onco  ;  tlie  trees  and  flowers  seen 
all,  in  a  sort,  cliildron  of  Ciod  ;  and  wo  ourselves,  their  feUoTS, 
made  out  of  the  same  dust,  and  greater  than  Llieyonly  m  having 
a  greater  portion  of  the  Divine  power  eiertcd  on  our  fnime,  aud 
all  the  common  uses  and  palpably  visible  forma  of  thiugB,  !»• 
come  subordinate  in  our  minds  to  their  inner  glory, — to  tlii 
mysterious  voices  in  wliich  they  talk  to  us  about  God,  and  th* 
changeful  and  typical  aapecta  by  whieh  they  witness  to  us  of  holj 
truth,  and  fill  us  with  obedient,  joyful,  and  thankful  emotion. 

g  42-  It  is  in  raising  ua  from  the  first  state  of  inactive  reverii 
to  the  second  of  useful  thouglit,  that  scientific  pursuits  are  to  W 
chiedy  pniii^ed.  But  in  restraining  us  at  this  second  stage^  and 
checking  the  impulses  towards  higher  oontemplation,  they  uro 
to  be  feared  or  blamed.  Tlicy  may  in  certain  minds  bo  consist- 
ent with  sncli  contemplation  ;  but  only  by  an  effort :  in  their 
nature  they  are  always  adverse  to  it,  having  a  tendency  to  chill 
and  subdue  the  feelings,  and  to  resolve  all  tilings  into  atoms  anJ 
numbers.     For  most  men,  an  ignorant  enjoyment  is  better  tliuD 


*  Compare  what  13  salt!  I>efore  in  vurlotis  places  of  good  and  bad  flut:^ 
good  find  bud  myfilery,  Ac.  If  a  man  were  disposwl  to  system-making.  In 
could  easily  throw  together  a  connterayslijm  to  Aristotle's,  showing  tluain 
aU  things  Ihere  were  two  extTemea  which  exactly  resembled  oaoli  otiicr.  t«>l 

of  which  one  was  bacA,  lV\e  oV\\wt  ijowX  •.  mA  ft.  TswM^,\tft*asA'kVssv^ncithtr,  but 

belter  Ilinn  the  one,  and  woYsft  v\\wv  ttva  ov\vrv. 
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an  informed  one  ;  it  is  better  to  conceive  the  sky  as  a  blue  dome 
than  a  dark  cavity,  and  the  cloud  as  a  golden  throne  than  a 
sleety  mist,  I  much  question  whether  any  one  who  knows  op- 
tics, however  religious  he  may  be,  can  feel  in  equal  degree  the 
pleasure  or  reverence  which  an  unlettered  peasant  may  feel  at 
the  sight  of  a  rainbow.  And  it  is  mercifully  thus  ordained, 
since  the  law  of  life,  for  a  finite  being,  with  respect  to  the 
works  of  an  infinite  one,  must  be  always  an  infinite  ignorance. 
We  cannot  fathom  the  mystery  of  a  single  flower,  nor  is  it 
intended  that  we  should  ;  but  that  the  pursuit  of  science  should 
constantly  be  stayed  by  the  love  of  beauty,  and  accuracy  of 
knowledge  by  tenderness  of  emotion. 

§  43.  Nor  is  it  even  just  to  speak  of  the  love  of  beauty  as  in 
all  respects  unscientific  ;  for  there  is  a  science  of  the  aspects  of 
things  as  well  as  of  their  nature  ;  and  it  is  as  much  a  fact  to  be 
noted  in  their  constitution,  that  they  produce  such  and  such  an 
effect  upon  the  eye  or  heart  (as,  for  instance,  that  minor  scales 
of  sound  cause  melancholy),  as  that  they  are  made  up  of  certain 
atoms  or  vibrations  of  matter. 

It  is  as  the  master  of  this  science  of  Aspects,  that  I  said, 
some  time  ago.  Turner  must  eventually  be  named  always  with 
Bacon,  the  master  of  the  science  of  Essence.  As  the  first  poet 
who  has,  in  all  their  range,  understood  the  grounds  of  noble 
emotion  which  exist  in  Landscape,  his  future  influence  will  be 
of  a  still  more  subtle  and  important  character.  The  rest  of  this 
work  will  therefore  be  dedicated  to  the  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  composed,  and  of  the  aspects  of  nature  which 
he  was  the  first  to  discern. 
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OF  THE  TEACHERS  OF  TURNER. 

§  1.  The  first  step  to  the  understanding  either  the  miudoi 
position  of  u  great  man  onght,  l.tliink,  to  be  au  inquiry  into  tt 
eUimoutd  of  hin  uLrly  instruction,  and  the  mode  In  which  ho 
affected  by  tlio  circuniiituncus  of  surrounding  life.     In  uiakii 
this  ini[iiiry,  with  respcHit  to  Turner,  we  shall  be  nucessflrily  loil] 
to  take  note  of  the  causes  wliich  iiad  brought  landscape-puiiilii 
into  tlio  state  in  which  ho  found  it ;  and,  therefore,  of  th( 
transitions  of  stylo  which,  it  will  l)e  remembered,  we  overleajK 
(hoping  for  a  future  opportunity  of  examining  them)  at  thoclw 
of  the  iifteenth  chapter. 

g  'Z.  And  first,  I  said,  it  will  be  remembered,  some  waybacki 
that  the  relations  between  Scott  and  Turner  would  probably 
found  to  differ  very  eiiriously  from  those  between  Danto  lui^ 
Giotto.  They  differ  primarily  in  this, — that  Dante  and  Oiotti 
living  in  a  coniiiatent  age,  were  subjected  to  one  and  the  sat 
influence,  and  miy  be  reasoned  about  almost  in  similar  tj^rmt 
But  Scott  and  Turner,  living  in  an  inconsistent  age,  bocHtoo 
Buhjected  to  inconsistent  influences  ;  and  are  at  once  distin- 
guished  by  notable  contrarieties,  requiring  separate  oxamiofttion 
in  each. 

g  3.  Of  these,  the  chief  was  that  Scott,  having  had  the  hie 
ing  of  a  totally  neglected  education,  was  able  early  to  foIl(»i 
most  of  his  noble  instincts  ;  but  Turner,  having  suffered  uwil 
tlie  instruction  of  the  Royal  Academy,  bad  to  pass  nearly  thirt 
years  of  his  life  in  recovering  from  its  consequences  ;*  this 
ilianent  result  following  for  both,— that  Scott  never  was  led  int 

•  The  education  here  spoken  of  is,  of  conrse,  that  bearing  on  the  cii 
work  of  life.    In  olhttT  Tt»v.\iccXa,  Twnxex'%  vA\\c«i.\V«v  'Kaa  more  nviU 
than  3cott*s.  aud  that  ngl  \)tiUxi"a*i«.iA\^ .    ^oea  ^2^^^  *^*«fc-  ^V  >i£ai  ^^L^tSi^K^ 
£dJnburgU  Lcclurea. 
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my  fault  foreign  to  hia  nature,  but  spoke  what  was  iu  Jilm,  iu 
TBggcd  or  idle  simplicity  ;  erring  only  where  it  was  nuturul  to 
err,  aud  failing  only  where  it  was  impossible  to  Buccecd.  But 
Turuor.  from  the  hegiiining,  was  led  into  constrained  and  ummt- 
wal  error;  diligently  debarred  from  every  ordinary  help  to  suc- 
cess. The  one  thing  which  the  Academy  ou<fht  to  liave  taught 
lum  (namely,  the  simple  and  safe  u^o  of  oil  color),  it  never 
tettght  him  ;  but  it  carefully  repressed  liis  perceptions  of  truth, 
Kis  ciipacitios  of  iuYcntion,  and  liis  tendencies  of  choice.  For 
hini  it  was  impossible  to  do  right  but  in  the  spirit  of  defiance  ; 
and  Iho  first  condition  of  his  progress  iu  learning,  was  the  power 
to  forget. 

§  4-    One    most    important    distinction    in    their    feelings 
throughout  lifeAvua  necuysituted  by  tliid  difference  in  early  train- 
ing.     Scott   gathered   what  littlu   knowledge   of  architecturts 
lie  posaesscd,  in  wanderings  among  tho   rocky  walls  of  Crich- 
tonii,  Loclilcvcn,  and  Linlithgow,  and  among  the  delicate  pil- 
lars of  Holyrood,  Koslin,  and  Melroac.     Turner  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  architecture  at  the  desk,  from  academical  eleva- 
tions of  tho  Parthenon  and  St.  Paul's  ;  and  s]>cnt  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  early  years  in  taking  views  of  gentlemen's  seats,  tom- 
mies of  the  Muses,  and  other  productions  of  modern  taste  and 
iaiagination  ;   being  at  the  same  time    directed  exclusively  to 
slassical  sources  for  information  as  to  the  proper  subjects  of  art, 
ence,  while  Scott  was  at  oiu:e  directed  to  tlie  history  of  bis 
lative  land,  and  to  the  Gothic  fields  of  imagination  ;  and  his 
Bind  waa  fed  in  a  Ronsiatcnt,  natural,  and  felicitous  way  from 
lis  %f>nth  up,  poor  Turner  for  a  long  time  knew  no  inspiration 
int  that  of  Twickenham  ;    no  sublimiry  but  that  of  Virginia 
fnter.     All  the  history  and  poetry  presented  to  him  at  the  age 
hen  the  mind  receivoa  ita  dearest  associations,  were  those  of 
le  gods  and  nations  of  long  ago  ;  and  bis  models  of  sentiment 
nd  Bt)'le  were  the  worst  aud  last  wrecks  of  tha  Eeuaissanco 
ffcctations. 

§  5.  Therefore  (though  utterly  free  from  affectation),  his 
arly  works  are  fidl  of  an  enforced  artificialness,  and  of  things 
1-donc  and  ill-conceived,  because  foreign  to  his  own  instincts  ; 
»d,  Hiroiighonb  life,  wliatcver  he  did,  bQcyivxaQ  \ift  ^i\^Q^^^^H*\^ft 
(^4/  to  do  it,  was  wrong  ;  all  that  he  pVauTie^  ou  «tt^  \tvww^«i. 
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or  ill  i;appo5cd  obodicnoe  to  canons  of  ta&to,  was  false  and  abor 
tivv  :  -be  onljr  did  right  when  ho  ceased  to  reHeot ;  was  powurhi 
ouly  when  ho  made  uo  effort,  and  sucoessfnl  only  when  he 
Uiken  tio  aim, 

t§  ti.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  connecti! 
witli  the  study  of  his  art,  to  watoh  the  way  in  M'hich  his  ov 
Htn*ngth  of  English  instinrt  breaks  gnuhmlly  through  fetter uii 
formalijin» ;  how  from  Egerian  wcdls  lie  steals  away  to  Yorkshi 
etreandftts  ;  how  from  Homeric  roek«,  with  hinrels  at  the  U 
and  caves  in  the  bottom,  he  clinibg,  at  hist,  to  Alpine  prenipic 
fringed  w*ith  pine,  and  fortified  with  the  slopes  of  their  o 
ruins;  and  how  from  Temples  of  Jupiter  and  Gardens  of  tt 
Hosperides,  a  spirit  in  his  feet  guides  him,  at  ]ast,  to  the  lone! 
arches  of  Whitby,  and  bloak  sands  of  Iloly  Isle. 

g  7.  Aft,  however,  is  the  case  with  almost  all  inevitable  crilj 
in  its  oSect  on  great  minds,  a  certain  good  rose  even  out  of 
warped    education ;   namely,  his    power   of    more    complete! 
cxpressinsf  all  the  tcudoncioa  of    his  epoch,  and  synij>ahiziiii 
with  many  feelings  and  many  scenes  whieh  must  otliorwise  hu' 
boon  entirely  profltlcss  to  him.     Scott's  mind  was  just  tm 
and  full  of  sympathy  as  Turner's  ;  but  having  been  permit 
always  to  take  his  own  choice  among  sources  of  enjoyment,  Sco^ 
was  entirely  incapable  of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  any  clafloc: 
aoona     Ho  was  strictly  a  Gotli  und  a  Scot,  and  his  sphere 
sensation  may  be  almost  exactly  limited  by  the  groAvth  of  ht-at 
er.      But   Turner   had  been  forced   to   pay  early  attentiou 
whatever  of  good  and  right  thera  was  even  in  things  uatural 
distasteful  to  liim.     The  charm  of  early  association  had 'be 
ciLst  around  much  that  to  other  mon  would  havo  been  tanuij 
wliile  making  drawings  of  flower-gardens  and  Palladian  m 
siona,  he  had  been  tanght  sympathy  with  whatever  grace  or 
fiuemtiiit  the  garden  or  mansion  could  display,  and  to  the  cl 
of  life  could  wnjuy  the  delicacy  of  trellis  and  parterre,  as  well 
the  wildncss  of  the  wood  and  the  moorland  ;  and  watch  the  sta; 
ing  of  the  silver  fountain  at  its  appointed  height  in  the  flk; 
■with  an  iuterost  as  earnest,  if  not  as  intense,  as  that  with  whie 
he  followed  t\\e  craaVi  ol  x\\tt  KVyv^c-  ca^taract  into  its  cIoihIs 
wajwurd  rage. 

§   8.    The  di5t\T\ct  \osaeft  Vo  ^^e  -wex^^A.  ^J^^va.-^  ^vi.i^'b.- 
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first,  the  waste  ol  time  during  youth  in  jiaintJug  subjects  of  no_ 
interest  whatsoever,  —  parka,   villas,  and  ugly  arcliitecture   ii 
fonoral  :  secondly,  the  dovotion  of  iU  utmost  Htrength  in  latei 
^oare  to  meaninglcs^s  cliiBsiciil  compositions,  such  na  the  l''all  am 
:i3e  of  Carthage,  Bay  of   l?aije,  Daphne  and  T^ncippus,  an< 
nich  others,  which,  with  inl^nite  accumulation  of  material,  ai 
'et  utterly  heartless  and  emotionless,  dead  to  the  very  root 
thought,  and  incapable  of  producing  wholeaome  or  useful  effeol 
>u  any  human  mind,  except  only  as  exhibitions  of  technical  ski] 
rad  grncoful  arrangement  :  and,  lastly,  hia  incapacity,  to  th( 
of  life,  of  entering  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  af  y  elevato( 
ihitccturc  ;  for  those  Palhidian  and  chissical  bnilJiiigfii  wbiol 
had  been  taught  that  it  was  right  to  admire,  being  wholl] 
void  of  interest,  and  in  their  own  formality  and  barrenness 
[uit«  unmanageable,  hs  was  obliged  to  make  ilieni  nuumgcablo 
hispictarcs  by  disguising  them,  and  to  use  all  kinds  of  play* 
J  shadows  and  glittering  lights  to  obscure  their  ngly  details^ 
md  as  in  their  best  state  such  buildings  are  white  and  colorless, 
le  associated  the  idea  of  whiteness  with  perfect  arcliitcctui 
merally,  and  wtia  coufused  aiul  puzzled  when  he  found  it  grey| 
[ence  he  never  gob  thoroughly  into  tho  feeling  of  Gothic  ;  il 
rkness  and  cotnplfxlty  embarrassed  him  ;  he  was  very  apt  to 
liten  by  way  of  idealizing  it,  and  to  cast  aside  its  details  u 
ler  to  get  breadth  of  delicate  light.     In  Venice,  and  the  towi 
if  Italy  generally,  he  fastened  on  the  wroufc  buildings,  and  used 
lose  wiiirh  he  i.-hosG  merely  as  kind  of  white  clouds,  to  set  off 
tiB  brilliant  groups  of  boats,  or  burning  spaces  of  lagoon.     Ij 
'arious  other  minor  ways,  which  we  shall  trace  in  thoir  propel 
dace,  his  classical  education  hindered  or  hurt  liim  ;  but  1  feel  ii 
difficult  to  say  how  far  the  loss  was  balanced  by  the  general 
[rasp  it  gave  bis  mind  ;  nor  am  I  able  to  conceive  what  would 
lare  been  the  result,  if  his  aims  had  been  made  at  once  narrower 
id  more  natural,  and  be  had  been  led  in  his  youth  to  delight 
iu  Gothic  legends  instead  of  chissical  mythology;  and,  Insteai 
tho  porticos  of  the  Parthenon,  had  studied  in  the  aisles 
lotre  Dame. 

9.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  conjecture  wl\Q.t,\vi,t  Vva  ^gsiOs 
?red  wost  good  or  ev/l  from  the  pictonaX  axV.  \)\\\Ocv  ?,wt\«w\A^ 
i/m  in  his  youth,     What  that  art  was,  sxu^  \vonm  V\a^  ^-vxtw^ 
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schools  had  arrivoil  at  it,  it  now  bocomes  necessary  briefly  to| 
inquire. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  J4th  chapter,  we  left  our 
niedia>val  huiddouj>e  (§  IS,}  in  a  state  of  severe  formality,  and 
perfect  stibordination  to  the  interest  of  figure  subject,  1  will] 
now  rapidly  tmce  the  mode  and  progress  of  its  emancipation. 

i5  10.  The  formalized  conception  of  scenery  remained  Uttl»| 
altered  until  the  time  of  Kjipluu^l,  being  only  better  executed  as 
the  knowledge  of  art  advanced ;  that  is  to  say,  tbougli  the  trees 
wore  still  stiff,  and  often  set  one  on  each  side  of  the  princii»al 
fijL'ureSj  their  color  and  relief  on  tbo  sky  were  exquisitely  imi- 
tated, ai»d  all  groups  of  near  leaves  and  flowers  drawn  with  the 
most  tender  care,  and  studious  botanical  accuracy*  The  better 
the  subjects  were  painted,  however,  the  more  logically  absnrd 
Ihoy  became  :  a  background  wrought  in  Chinese  confusiou  of 
towers  and  rivers,  was  in  early  limes  passed  otof  carelessly,  and 
forgiven  for  the  sake  of  its  j>lcasant  color  ;  but  it  appealed  saice- 
what  too  far  to  imaginative  indulgence  when  Ohirlandajo  dn'ff 
an  exquisite  perspective  view  of  Venice  and  Iter  lagoons  behind 
an  Adoration  of  the  Magi  ;*  and  the  impossibly  small  boats 
which  might  bo  pardoned  in  a  mere  illumination,  represtmting 
tlio  minicnlous  draught  of  fishes,  became,  whatever  may  be  3aid 
to  the  contrarj',  inexcusably  absurd  in  Raphael's  ftiUy  realised 
landscape  ;  so  as  at  once  to  desti*oy  the  credibility  of  every  ci^ 
cumstance  of  the  event. 

g  11.  A  certiiin  charm,  however,  att^nched  iteelf  to  many, 
forms  of  this  landscape,  owing  to  their  very  unnaturalneas,  afiFl 
have  endeavored  to  explain  already  in  the  last  chapter  of  tlwf 
second  volume,  ^§  9.  to  13.;  noting,  however,  there,  that  it 
in  no  wise  to  be  made  &  subject  of  imitation ;  a  conclusion 
which  I  have  since  sccu  more  and  more  ground  for  holding,' 
finally.     The  longer  I  think  over  the  subject,  the  more  1  JIe^j 
ceive  tliat  the  pleasure  we  take  in  such  unnatural  landscapes  i»] 
intimately  connected  witli  our  habit  of  regarding  the  NewTaS' 
lament  a.s  a  beautiful  poem,  instead  of  a  statement  of  plain  facts. 
Ho  who  believes  thoroughly  that  the  events  are  true  will  expect* 
and  ought  to  expect,  T^:'i\  oVwc  cov'^a  \i^\v\\\d.  real  Madoiuia,  iwd 
no  sentimental  abaurd\Uc;a  \t\  tx^Xvit. 
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§  12.  Nor  am  I  at  all  sure  how  fur  the  delight  which  we 
ke  (when  1  any  we,  I  mean,  in  gencrul,  lovers  of  old  sacred  art) 
I  such  quaint  landacapc,  arises  from  its  jiQCwUnr  falsehood,  and 
E)w  far  from  its  peculiar  /rf/M.  For  as  it  falls  into  certain 
Tors  more  Coldly,  so,  also,  what  truth  it  states,  it  states  more 
rmly  than  subsequent  work.  No  engravings,  that  I  know, 
mder  the  backgrounds  of  sacred  pictures  witli  sufficient  care  to 
iable  the  reader  to  judge  of  this  matter  unless  before  the  works 
icmselves,  I  have,  therefore,  engraved,  on  the  opposit^e  jmge, 
bit  of  tiic  background  of  RaphiLers  Holy  Family,  in  the  Trib- 
Ine  of  tlie  UHizii,  at  Florence.  I  copied  the  trees  leaf  for  leaf, 
pd  tlio  rest  of  the  work  with  the  best  care  T  could  ;  the  en- 
caver,  Mr.  Armytage,  has  admirably  rendered  the  delicate  atmos- 
here  which  partly  veils  the  distance.  Now  I  do  not  know  how 
kr  it  is  necessary  to  such  jileasure  as  we  receive  from  thirf  land- 
sape,  that  the  trees  Khould  be  both  so  straight  and  formal  in 
*m,  and  should  have  bmnches  no  thicker  than  threads  ;  or 
i&t  the  outlines  of  the  distant  hills  should  approximate  so 
loBcly  to  those  on  any  ordinary  W(?<lgewootl's  china  pattern.  I 
How  that,  on  the  contrary^  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  arises 
•om  the  sweet  expression  of  air  and  sunshine  ;  from  the  traco- 
\q  resemblance  of  the  city  and  tower  to  Florence  and  Fesole  ; 
om  the  fact  that,  though  the  bouglis  are  too  thin,  the  lines  of 
mification  arc  true  and  bcantiful ;  anil  from  the  expression 
continually  varied  form  in  the  clusters  of  leafage.  And 
though  all  lovers  of  sacred  art  would  shrink  in  horror  from 
e  idea  of  substituting  for  such  a  landscape  a  bit  of  Cuyp  or 
iobens,  I  do  not  think  that  the  horror  they  feel  is  because  Cuyp 
tid  Rubens's  landscape  ia  truer,  but  because  it  is  coarser  and 
lore  vulgar  iu  associated  idea  than  Raphael's  ;  and  I  think  it 
DBsible  that  the  true  forms  of  hills,  and  true  thicknesses  of 
aughs,  might  be  tenderly  stolen  into  this  background  of 
ai)haers  without  giving  offence  to  any  one. 

§  13.  Take  a  somewhat  more  ddinitc  instjince.     The  rock  in 
'ig,  6.,  at  the  side,  is  one  put  by  (Jbirlandajo  into  the  back- 
found  of  his  Baptism  of  Christ.     I  have  no  doubt  Ghirlanda- 
►*e  own  rocks  and  trees  are  better,  iu  BCvexttX  xtis\«iOu&,  "Owjoft. 
iosc  here  represented,  since  I  hayc  co\ned  U\«iTcv  Ivoto.  ovo5>  '^^- 
uoio's  esecrahle  engravings  ;  stiU,  Uve  \uufe\\   ov\\X\v\ft,  -^s^*^ 
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vro  should  naturally  havo  cxpoctcd  that  Titian  and  Correggit 
living  in  the  midst  of  the  levels  of  the  lagoons.,  and  of  the  plail 
of  LomliardYt  would  also  liavo  expressed,  in  tlicir  backgrouu( 
some  ptcudurc  iu  such  level  scenery,  associated,  of  coarse,  will 
tho  sublimity  of  the  fur-uway  Apenniue,  Eugunean,  or  Alf 
Ihit  not  a  whit.  The  plains  of  mulberry  and  maize,  of  sea  ani 
nhoiil,  by  wiiich  they  were  surrounded,  never  occur  in  ilm 
backgrounds  but  in  oases  of  necessity  ;  and  both  of  them,  in 
their  important  landscapes,  bury  themselves  in  "wild  wood  ;  Con' 
reggio  delighting  to  relieve  with  green  darkness  of  oak  and  ivy 
tho  golden  iiair  and  snowy  ilcsh  of  his  figures  ;  and  Titiftn, 
whenever  the  choice  of  a  scene  waa  in  his  power,  retiring  to  tho 
narrow  glens  and  Xureats  of  Cadoro. 

§  17.  Of  tho  vegetation  introduced  by  both,  I  shall  have  to 
Bpeak  at  length  in  tlio  course  of  the  chapters  on  Foliage ;  mesD- 
time,  I  give  in  Plate  Iti.  one  of  Titian's  slightest  bits  of  back- 
ground, from  one  of  the  frescoes  in  the  little  chapel  behind  St. 
Antonio,  at  Padua,  which  may  bo  compared  more  conveniently 
than  any  ol  his  more  elaborato  landscapes  with  the  pvirist  work 
from  liaphacl.  For  in  both  these  examples  tho  trees  are  equally 
elcndcr  and  delicate,  only  the  formality  of  m('dia;val  art  is,  by 
Titian,  entirely  abandoned,  and  the  old  eonccjttion  of  the  as{K!Q 
grove  and  meadow  done  away  with  for  ever.  Wo  are  now  far 
from  cities  :  the  painter  takes  true  delight  in  the  desert;  the 
trees  grow  wild  and  free  ;  the  sky  also  has  lost  its  peace,  and  is 
writhed  into  folds  of  motion,  closely  impendent  upon  earth,  and 
Eoniewluit  threatening,  through  its  solemn  light. 

§  18.  Altliough,  however,  this  example  is  characteristic 
Titian  in  its  wilduesa,  it  is  not  so  in  its  loosenvsif^     It  is  only 
tho  distant  backgrounds  of  the  slightest  work,  or  when  ho  is 
a  hxiny,  that  Titian  is  vague :  in  all  his  near  and  studitnl  wor 
ho  completes   every  detail   with   scrupulous  care.       The  nt-J 
Plate,  17.,  a  background  of  Tintorct*s,  from  hie  picture  of 
}intombment   at  Parma,  is  more  entirely  charactoristie  of 
Venetians.     Some  mistakes  m;ide  in  the  reduction  of  my  dm 
ing  during  the  course  of  eugruviug  have  cramped  the  curvtii 
the  boughs  aiul\evi\ea,  ol  \<Vvu\\  V-*\IV  ^ve  the  true  outline 
ther  on  ;  mcautimo  Wvc  svlV\wA-,^^\\0^\*.>\\w\.\^M^fcx<taft^\^^^( 
of  tho  chapter  on  Vei\^tT^V\^^  \ts^^vu^^\«^,N^s^^..,'*;^■^ 
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two  otlicr  fragmants  in  the  same  chaiiel,  is  far  in  arlranco 
of  nil  other  work  1  luivo  seen  of  the  jwriod,  in  cx])refision. 
of  the  i-ounilcd  contours  and  lurgo  slopes  of  hills,  and  tlio 
association  of  their  summits  with  the  clouds.  The  opposite 
on^icniviug  will  give  some  hettor  idea  of  its  character  than  eim  bo 
gained  from  the  ontUnes  commonly  pnhlislied  ;  though  the  dark 
pttces,  which  in  the  original  aro  deep  hhic,  come  necessarily 
Bomowhat  too  harshly  on  tlie  eye  when  translated  into  light  and 
hade.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  with  grcjiter  speciality  of 
this  background  in  examining  the  forms  of  hills  ;  mcaatirac,  it 
only  as  an  isolated  -work  that  it  can  be  named  in  the  history 
of  pictorial  progress,  for  Masaceio  died  Uw  young  to  carry  out 
his  purposes  ;  ami  tlio  men  around  him  Avere  too  ignorant  of 
andscape  to  understand  or  take  advantage  of  the  little  he  had 
one.  llaphacl,  though  he  borrowed  from  him  in  the  human 
giire,  never  seems  to  have  been  iniluenced  by  his  landscape,  and 
retains  cither,  as  in  Plato  11.,  the  upright  formalities  of  Pcru- 
ino  ;  or,  by  way  of  being  natiual,  expands  his  distances  into 
attish  flakes  of  hiU.  nearly  formless,  as  in  the  backgrounds  of 
Jio  Charge  to  Peter  and  Drauglit  of  Fishes ;  and  thenceforward 
lie  Tuscan  and  Koman  schools  grew  more  and  more  artitieial, 
md  lost  themselves  flnally  under  round-headodnicboa  and  Coriu- 
ihian  jtorticos. 

§  15.  It  needed,  therefore,  the  air  of  the  northern  mountains 
d  of  the  sea  to  brace  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  development  of 
lie  true  landscape  schools.  I  sketched  by  chi^uce  one  evening 
he  line  of  the  Apennines  from  the  ramparts  of  Parma,  and  I 
>ave  put  the  rougli  note  of  it,  and  the  sky  that  was  over  it,  in 
']at€  14.,  and  next  to  this  (Plato  15.)  a  momont  of  sunset, 
ehind  the  Eugancan  hills  at  Venice.  1  shall  have  occasion  to 
lefor  to  both  hereafter  ;  but  they  have  some  interest  here  as 
ypea  of  the  kind  of  scenes  which  wore  daily  set  before  the  eyes 
rf  Corrcggio  and  Titian,  and  of  the  sweet  free  spaces  of  sky 
:hrough  which  rose  and  fell,  to  them,  tho  colored  rays  of  tho 
oruing  and  evening. 
§  10.  And  they  are  connected,  also,  with  tho  forms  of  land- 
loape  adopted  by  tlie  Lombardic  masters,  ma'stv^  c\vc\Q^v^.N^'i.'^, 
We  noticed  that  the  Flemings,  educated  eTi\At^i\^  \^  ^"^^  XsswS., 
ecmcd  to  be  tdways  coutontod  -with,  the  sceuet^  '\^  w^vv^^^^ "'» 
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grotesquo  of  terror  with  original  power ;  but  his  baseness 
thought,  aud  bluntnoBS  of  sight,  were  unconqaerablo  ;  and 

works  i>ossoss  i»o  valuo  w}»at80over  for  any  pernon  vorisw]  in 
walks  iif  noblo  art.  Tboy  had  Uttlo,  if  any,  influence  on  Tiir 
nor  ;  if  any,  it  was  in  blinding  him  for  some  time  to  the  gr; 
of  tree  trunks,  and  making  him  tear  them  too  much  intosphai 
tcrs, 

§  22.  Kot  so  Claude,  who  may  be  considered  as  Tnrnor' 
principal  master.     Clande's  capacities  were  of  the  moat  limit 
kind  ;  but  he  hud  tenderness  of  perception,  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, and  he  effected  a  revolution  in  art.     This  revolution  con- 
aisted  mainly  in  getting  the  sun  in  heaven.*     Till  Claude's  time 
no  one  had  soriou-sly  thonght  of  painting  the  sun  but  conven- 
tionally ;  that  is  to  say,  as  a  red  or  yellow  stiir,  (often)  with  a 
face  in  it,  under  which  ty]io  it  was  constantly  represented  ia 
illumination  ;  else  it  was  kept  out  of  the  picture,  or  introduc 
in  fragmentary  distances,  breaking  through  clouds  with  aim 
definite  rays.     Perhaj)8  the  honor  of  having  first  tried  to  rep 
sent  the  real  effect  of  the  eun  in  landscape  belongs  to  Bonifazi 
in  his  pictures  of  the  camps  of  Israel.  \     Rubens  followed  in 
kind  of  braviulo,  sometimes  nmking  the  rays  issue  from  anythin 
but  the  orb  of  the  sun  ;^herc,  for  instance.  Fig.  6.,  ia  an  oot- 
line  of  the  position  of  the  sun  (at  s)  with  respect  to  his  o 
rays,  in  a  sunset  behind  a  tournament  in  the  Louvre  :  and  vari 
ouB  interesting  effects  of  sunlight  issuing  from  the  convention 
face-filled   orb    occur    in    contemporary    missal-painting ;   t 
instance,  very  richly  in  the  Harleian  MS.  Brit  AIus.  34C9.    B^ 
all   this  was   merely  indicative  of  the  tendency   to   transition 
which  may  always  bo  traced  in  any  age  before  the  man  comea 
who  is  to  accojitplish  the  transition.     Olaudo  took  up  the  no 
.'dea  scrioiisly,  made  the  sun  lus  subject,  and  painted  the  effec 
of  midty  shadows  cast  by  his  rays  over  the  landscape,  and  otbi 
delicate  aerial  transitions,  as  no  one  had  ever  done  boforo,  and 
in  some  respects,  as  no  one  has  done  in  oil  color  since, 

♦  Compare  Vol.  I.  ViWi  11.  Soc.  I.  Cliup.  VII.     I  repeat  here  eoiuf  iIm)i 
thai  U'oro  I  lieu  said  -.  l]\it  it  t3  necessarj'  now  \o  review  them  in  rnnniL  i 
■with  Turner's  education,  as^(i\\aalatftw.«B&e.fe  uV  wSvitcing  them  by  Ulu*J 
Irufj'ou. 

f  Now  in  tbo  old  library  otNen\(:ft. 
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§  33.  "  Btit,  how,  if  this  were  so,  could  his  capacifcicB  be  of 
the  meanest  order?"  Because  doing  one  thing  well,  or  better 
than  others  have  done  it,  does  not  necessarily  imply  large  capac- 
ity. Capacity  means  breadth  of  glance,  understanding  of  the 
relations  of  things,  and  iuveution,  and  those  are  rare  and  pre- 
cious ;  ])iit  there  are  very  few  men  who  iiave  not  done  some' 
thhtf/,  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  bettor  than  other  people.  I 
conld  point  out  many  engravers,  draughtsmon,  and  artists,  who 
have  each  a  particular  merit  in  their  manner,  or  particular  field 
of  perception,  that  nobody  else  has,  or  ever  had.  But  this  does 
not  make  them  gi'eat  meti,  it  only  indicates  a  small  special  cor 
pacity  of  some  kind  :  and  all  the  smaller  if  the  gift  be  very  po- 
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culiar  and  single  ;  for  a  great  man  never  so  limits  himself  to  ono 
thing,  as  that  we  shall  bo  able  to  say,  **  That's  all  ho  can  do." 
If  Claude  liad  been  a  great  man  ho  would  not  have  been  go  stead- 
fa^Lly  set  on  puinting  effects  of  sun  ;  ho  -would  have  looked  at 
all  nature,  and  at  all  art,  and  would  have  painted  sun  effects 
Bomewhat  worse,  and  nature  universally  much  better. 

§  24,  Sueli  as  ho  was,  however,  his  discovery  of  the  way  to 
make  pictures  look  warm  was  very  delightful  to  the  ^hiiUow  con- 
noisseurs of  the  age.  Not  that  they  cared  for  sunshine  ;  but 
they  liked  seeing  jugglerj^  Xhcy  could  not  feel  Tit\via'«.  \yaV\^ 
color,  uor  Voroucse's  noble  corapos\tion  ',  ^ivA  Ai\ve,>j  >\\vsw.^^.  '^^ 
highly  amusing  to  see  tlie   sun   broug\it  \\\^  tt  ^viVxx^'- 
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Clatifle's  works  worn  bought  and  delighted  in  by  viilgjir  people, 
then,  for  their  rwillo<»Uing  snns,  as  pictures  are  now  by  vol, 
people  for  hsvinjj  real  timopicoes  in  their  church  towers. 

g  25.   But  when  Turner  arodc,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  pa 
Uiti  whole  of  nature^  he  found  that  the  existence  of  the  sun  was 
jniportiuit  fact,  and  by  no  meuns  an  cosily  managejible  one. 
loved  sunshine  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  he  could  not  at  tirst  paint 
it.     Moat  things  else,  he  would  more  or  less  manage  without 
mucli  technical  dithculty  ;  but  the  burning  orb  find  the  golde 
baze  could  not,  somehow,  bo  got  out  of  the  oil  paint.     Natu< 
rally  he  went  to  Claude,  wlio  really  had  got  them  out  of  o 
paint ;  approached  him  with  great  reverence,  as  having  doni 
that  which  seemed  to  Turner  most  difficult  of  all  technical  mai 
ters.  and  he  becanio  his  faithful  disciple.     How  much  he  leaine 
from  him  of  manipulation^  I  catmot  tell ;  but  one  thing  is 
tain,  that  he  never  quite  equalled  him  in  that  particular  forte 
hia.     I  imagine  that  Claude's  way  of  laying  on  oil  color  was 
methodical  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  imitated  by  a 
whose  n»echauism  was  interfered  with  by  hundreds  of  thouglt 
and  aims  totally  different  from  Claude's  ;  and,  besides,  1  snp* 
l>ose  that  certaiu  useful  principles  in  the  management  of  paint, 
of  which  our  schools  are  now  wholly  ignorant,  had  come  do 
as  far  as  Claude,  from  the  Venetians,     Turner  at  last  gave  u] 
the  attempt,  and  adopted  a  muuipulation  of  his  own,  whic 
indeed  effected  certain  objects  attainable  in  no  other  way,  but 
which  still  was  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory,  dangerous,  and, 
deeply  to  be  regretted. 

§  26.  But  meantime  his  mind  had  been  strongly  warped  b 
Claude's  futilities  of  conception.  It  was  impossible  to  dwell  on 
such  works  for  any  length  of  time  without  being  grievous! 
banned  by  them  ;  and  the  style  of  Tamer's  comiwsitions  w; 
for  ever  afterwards  weakened  or  corrupted.  For,  truly,  it  is 
almost  beyond  belief  into  what  depth  of  absurdity  Claudo 
plunges  continually  in  his  most  admired  designs.  For  instanct'ij 
undertaking  tn  paint  Moses  ut  the  Burning  Bush,  ho  rcprescntlH 
a  graceful  landscape  with  a  city,  a  river,  aud  a  bridge,  an^l^ 
plenty  of  tall  trees,  ax\d  VUfc  «««.,  aud  uumbers  of  jn'ople  going  I 
about  their  business  auvV  \'\(i»^wxei  Wfc^^r^  ^vt^>isss^\ ^vd  th«  I 
bush  burning  quietly  n^o^  «^  ^i«cC«L\■Q.  SXvi  tts>Tasa%'«iiiwetxfe^ 
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dark,  nud  not  to  be  seen  witiiout  close  inspection.  It  would 
take  some  pages  of  close  writing  to  point  out,  one  by  one,  the 
inanities  of  htiurt,  bouI,  and  bruin  whicli  such  a  conception 
involves  ;  the  ineffabic  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  tl»e  event,  and 
of  the  scene  of  ib ;  t}»c  incapitcity  of  conceiving  anything  even 
in  ignorance,  which  ehouUl  be  imprdasive  ;  the  dim,  stupid, 
serene,  leguminous  enjoyment  of  his  sunny  afternoon — burn  tlie 
bushes  as  much  as  they  liked — these  I  leave  the  reader  to  think 
over  at  his  leisure,  either  before  the  picture  in  Lord  Ellesmere's 
gallery,  or  tlie  skGteli  of  it  ni  the  Liber  Veritatis.  But  all  these 
kiuds  of  fallacy  sprung  more  or  leas  out  of  the  a'iccs  of  the  time 
in  which  Claude  lived  ;  his  own  pecuhar  character  reaches 
k  beyond  tliese,  to  an  incapacity  of  understanding  the  imiin  point 
f  in  anything  he  had  tu  represent,  down  to  the  minutest  detail, 
"which  is  quite  unecpuiUed,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  human  uuguto- 
driness.  For  instance  ;  here,  in  Fig.  7.,  is  the  head,  with  half 
ihe  btwly,  of  Eneus  drawing  Ins 
Bow,  from  No.  180.  of  the  Liber 
Verititis.  01>3erve,  the  string  is  too 
long  by  half ;  for  if  the  bow  were 
unbent,  it  would  bo  two  feet  longer 
than  the  whole  bow.  Then  the  ar- 
row  is  too  long  by  half,  has  too 

heavy  a  head  by  half  ;  and  finally,  it  actually  ia  under  the  bow- 
band,  instead  of  above  it.  Of  the  ideal  and  heroic  n^finement 
of  the  head  and  drapery  I  will  say  nothing  ;  but  look  only  at  the 
"Wretched  archery,  and  consider  if  it  would  be  jiossible  for  any 
^child  to  dniw  the  thing  with  less  understanding,  or  to  make 
more  mistakes  in  thegiven  compass.* 

§  27.  And  yet,  exquisite  as  is  Claude's  instinct  for  blunder, 

My  old  friend  Blackwood  complains  bitterly,  ia  his  last  ourabur,  of  my 
given  this  iUustruliou  ut  oiiu  of  my  lulc  lectures,  sayiug,  that  I  "  have 
hie  knack  of  flnrlin;?  out  the  joints  in  my  opponent's  armor," 
tliat  "  I  never  &\^\\i  for  love."  1  uovcr  do.  I  light  for  truth.  eamt'Stly. 
and  in  no  wise  for  jest ;  and  against  all  lies,  eumeslly,  iind  in  no  wise  for 
lore.  They  compluiu  that  '*  a  noble  adversary  is  not  ia  Mr.  Ruskin's  way. " 
Uo  ;  II  noble  adversury  never  wiis,  never  will  he.  With  all  th«t  is  noble  I 
have  Ik'cn,  and  shiill  be,  in  perpetual  peace,  wllUa\VU\sA\v.V^*AiviiOTA\'i^.'*n 
everlastingiy  ut  war.  Atxd  as  for  the-^e  ScotcH  iKruTflfioU  (|o.Mil8lt.*niviwi%  -wVOft. 
ihcir  "Taa'm  pas  ia  patienco  que  je  pare/ *  leX  0\eT3Q.  \ot^  ^ ^*a« ^'^ 


Fio. 


he  has  not  Btrongth  of  mind  enough  to  blunder  in  airho 
original  manner,  but  he  must  noods  falter  out  of  hi8  way  to  pi 
np  other  people *d  puoriUlicH,  and  bo  absurd  at  aecond-hanii. 

have  boen  obliged  to  lau 
little — though  I  hope  rci 
4  ereutljf  —  at  Ghirlantlajol 
InndscajKJS,  which  vet  wesAi 
bud  a  certain  cliami 
quaintnesa  in  them  wbe 
contrasted  with  his 
figures  ;  but  could  any  oi 
have  believed  that  Chxu. 
with  all  tlie  noble  landscapw 
of  Titian  sot  before  him,  uml 
all  nature  round  about  hi 
should  yet  go  back  to  01 
landajo  for  types  of  foi 
Yet  sucli  is  the  case.  I 
that  the  Venetian  inflnenoa 
came  dimly  down  to  CHande; 
but  the  old  Florentine  influ- 
ence came  clearly.  The 
Claude8(|ue  landscape  is  not, 
an  so  commonly  enpposed, 
an  idealized  abstract  of  thft 
nature  about  Rome.  It  ii 
an  ultimate  condition  nf 
the  Florentine  conventional 
landscai>e,  more  or  leas  soft- 
ened by  reference  to  nature. 
Fig.  8.,  from  No.  146,  of 
the  Liber  Veritatis,  is  sd- 
fieicntly  charactorifitic 
Claude's  rock-drawing ;  an* 


Fitf.  8. 


compared  with  Fig.  5.  (p.  314),  will  show  exactly  the  kind 
modifiniition  he  made  on  old  and  received  types.     "We  shall 
other  instances  of  it  UeveuLfter. 

But  tnily,  if  they  wt^\tAi\tQfc■w\v^i!XftC^a^l&ft**ATOa^'^u^*w^ 
there,  and  be  thaukful. 
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ImajQ^ne  this  kind  of  reproduction  ol  whatever  other  people 
had  done  ^orst,  and  this  kind  of  misunderstanding  of  all  that 
he  saw  himaelf  in  nature,  carried  out  in  Claude's  trees,  rocks, 
fhips — in  everything  that  he  touched, — and  then  consider  what 
kind  of  school  this  work  was  for  u  young  and  reverent  disciple. 
As  I  said,  Turner  never  recovered  the  effects  of  it ;  his  compo 
ditions  were  always  mannered,  lifeless,  and  even  foolish  ;  and  lie 
only  did  noble  things  when  the  immediate  presence  of  nature 
had  overpowered  the  reminiscences  of  his  master. 

§  28.  Of  tlio  inllucnce  of  Caspar  and  Kicblo  Poussin  on 
Turner,  there  is  hardly  anything  to  bo  said,  nor  much  respect- 
ing that  which  tliey  had  on  landscape  generally.  Nicolo  Poua- 
sin  had  noble  powers  of  design,  and  might  have  been  a  thor. 
oughly  great  painter  had  ho  been  trained  in  Venice ;  but  his 
Koman  education  kept  him  tame ;  his  trenchant  severity  was 
contrary  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  atkd  had  few  imitators 
compared  to  the  dashing  of  Salvator,  and  the  mist  of  Claude. 
Those  few  imitators  adopted  his  manner  without  possessing 
either  his  science  or  invention  ;  and  the  Italian  school  of  land- 
Bcapo  soon  expired.  Reminiscences  of  him  occur  sometimes  in 
TuiTier's  compositions  of  sculptured  stones  for  foreground  ; 
and  the  beautiful  Triumph  of  Flora,  in  the  Louvre,  probably 
first  showed  Turner  the  use  of  dcilnifce  flower,  or  blossom-paint- 
ing, in  landscape.  I  doubt  if  he  took  anything  from  Gaspar ; 
•whatever  he  might  have  learned  from  him  respecting  masses 
of  foliage  and  golden  distances,  could  have  been  learned  better, 
and,  I  believe,  was  learned,  from  Titian. 

§  29.  Meantime,  a  lower,  hut  more  living  school  had  devel- 
4>ped  itself  in  the  north  ;  Cuyp  had  painted  sunshine  as  truly 
as  Claude,  gilding  with  it  a  more  homely,  but  far  more  honestly 
conceived  landscape  ;  and  the  effects  of  light  of  Do  Hooghe  and 
Rembrandt  presented  examples  of  treatment  to  which  southern 
art  could  show  no  parallel.  Turner  evidently  studied  these  with 
the  gi-eateat  caro,  and  with  great  benefit  in  every  way  ;  especially 
this,  that  they  neutraliisod  the  idealisms  of  Claude,  and  showed 
the  young  painter  what  power  might  be  in  plain  truth,  even  of 
the  most  familiar  kind.  He  painted  several  pictures  in  imita- 
tion of  these  masters ;  and  those  \ix  -w^ii^^  Vb  \xv^^  \»  xxs-i^. 
Ouj'p  are  healthy  and  noblo  •works,  Wvag,  va  l-acX,  V^^*^  ^«N^». 
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moBt  of  Cayp'8  own  picturoa  aro — faithful  studies  of  Duteli 
ImmiIs  ill  ctthn  wottthor,  on  smooth  water.  De  Hooghe  was  Uw 
precise,  and  Rembnindt  t^o  dark,  to  be  successfully  or  affoclion* 
ately  followed  by  him  ;  but  ho  evidently  learned  much  from 
both. 

§-30.  Finally,  l»e  painted  many  pictnres  in  tho  manner  ol 
Vandevelde  (who  was  the  accopUKl  authority  of  his  time  in  sea 
linting),  and  received  much  injury  from  him.     To  tho  close 


>f  his  life,  Turner  always  painted  tho  sea  too  grey,  and  too 


^Hi»paqnCr  in  consequence  of  his  early  study  of  Va*^dcvelde.  He 
'  never  seemed  to  perceive  color  so  truly  in  the  sea  as  he  saw  it 
clflcwhcro.  But  ho  soon  discovered  the  poorness  of  Vandevelde'e 
forms  of  waves,  and  raised  their  meanly  divided  surfaces  into 
massive  surge,  effecting  rapidly  other  changes,  of  which  mon 
in  another  place. 

Such  was  the  art  to  which  Turner,  in  oarly  years,  devoted 
his  most  earnest  thoughts.  More  or  less  respectful  conterapU- 
tion  of  Rijynolds,  Loutherbourg,  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Mor- 
land,  and  Wilkie,  was  incidentally  mingled  with  his  gnivof 
study ;  and  he  maintained  a  questioning  watchfulneRS  of  even 
the  smallest  successes  of  his  brother  artists  of  tlie  modem  land- 
scape school.  It  remains  for  us  only  to  note  the  position  fl' 
that  living  school  when  Turner,  helped  or  misled,  as  the  ca* 
may  be,  by  tho  study  of  the  older  artists,  began  .to  consider  wh4 
remained  for  him  to  do,  or  design. 

§  31.  The  dead  schools  of  landscape,  composeti  of  the  works 
we  have  just  been  examining,  wore  broadly  divisible  into  nortli- 
ern  and  southern  :  the  Dutch  schools,  more  or  less  natural,  but 
vulgar ;  the  Italian,  more  or  less  elevated,  but  absurd.  Tlicre 
was  a  certain  foolish  elegance  in  Claude,  and  a  dull  dignity  in 
Oju?par  ;  but  then  their  work  resembled  nothing  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  a  canal  or  cattle  piece  rf 
C^nyp's  liad  many  veracities  about  it ;  but  they  were,  at  licef, 
truths  bf  the  ditch  and  dairy.  The  grace  of  nature,  or  bur 
gloom,  her  tender  and  sacred  scclusionB,  or  her  reach  of  power 
and  wrath,  had  never  been  painted  ;  nor  had  nnylhing  T*ca 
JMunted  yet  in  true  loucot  it  -,  for  both  Dutch  and  Italians  t^iirei'ii 
in  this,  that  they  vi\vja.^3  vmA«;\  l^^t  'Ocv^  pv-lxiT??  ^  %a,Vfe,  to  shoif 
^w  "ffell  they  cowld.  \t)£v\\a,V(i  feww^Xvvcv^,  wrsw^^^i  \Baa£Rfb^(ix«e<s 
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lat?  straws,— never  becanse  they  loved  the  scene,  or  wanted  to 
carry  away  some  memory  of  it. 

And  thuF,  all  that  landscape  of  the  old  masters  is  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  struggle  of  expiring  skill  to  discover  some 
new  direction  in  which  to  display  itself.     There  was  no  love  of 


Hiiture  in  the 
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only  a  desire  for  something  new.     Therefore 


those  schools  expired  at  laat^  leaving  the  chasm  of  nearly  ntter 
emptiness  between  them  and  the  true  moderns,  out  of  which 
chasm  the  new  school  rises,  not  engrafted  on  that  old  one,  but, 
from  tiie  very  base  of  all  things,  beginning  with  mere  washes 
of  Indian  ink,  touched  upon  with  yellow  and  brown  ;  and  grad- 
tially  feeling  its  way  to  color. 

But  this  infant  school  dijffered  inherently  from  that  ancientcr 
one,  in  that  its  motive  was  \ove.  However  feeble  its  efforts 
might  be,  they  were  for  the  sake  of  the  nature^  not  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  therefore,  having  this  germ  of  true  life,  it  grew  and 
throve.  Robaon  did  not  paint  purple  hills  because  he  wanted 
to  show  how  he  could  lay  on  purple  ;  but  because  he  tidily  loved 
their  dark  peaks.  Fielding  did  not  paiut  downs  to  show  how 
dejEteroualy  he  could  sponge  out  mists  j  but  because  he  loved 
Sowns. 

This  modern  school,  therefore,  became  the  only  true  school 
of  landscape  which  had  yet  existed ;  the  artificial  Claude  and 
Oaspar  work  may  be  cast  aside  oat  of  our  way, — as  1  have  said 
in  my  Edinburgh  lectures,  under  the  general  title  of  "  pastoral- 
iam," — and  from  the  last  landscape  of  Tintoret,  if  we  look  for 
U/b^  we  must  pass  at  once  to  the  first  of  Turner. 

§  33.  What  help  Turner  received  from  this  or  that  com- 
panion of  his  youth  is  of  no  importance  to  any  one  now.  Of 
course  every  great  man  is  always  being  helped  by  everybody,* 
for  his  gift  is  to  get  good  out  of  all  things  and  all  persons  ;  and 
also  there  were  two  men  associated  with  him  in  early  study,  who 
bowed  high  promise  in  the  same  field,  Cousen  and  Girtin  (espe- 
lially  the  former),  and  there  is  no  saying  what  these  men  might 
■Slave  done  had  they  lived ;   there  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a 

*  His  first  drawin^master  was,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Lowe,  whose  daugh- 
ters, now  aged  and  poor,  have,  it  scums  to  tnc.  aonvu  c\vu\xv  ou  ^^aX^sR.  x^^tisx^' 
bcius"  connected  d'tstaully  with  the  memory  ol  JoVoaoTi,  ia.-Q.^€tfs(»:\^  ■^■''!^ 
bAt  of  Turaer, 
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Struggle  betweon  one  or  other  of  them  and  Turner,  aa  between 
Giorg^ione  and  Titian.  But  they  lived  not  ;  and  Tamer  \6  ik 
only  groftt  man  whom  the  Bchool  has  yet  produced, — quite  great 
enough,  aa  we  shall  soe,  for  all  that  needed  to  be  done.  To  him, 
therefore,  wo  now  finally  turn,  as  the  sole  object  of  our  inquiry.  I 
fihiill  lirst  reinforce,  with  such  additions  ai^  they  noed,  those  fitjite- 
mcnts  of  bit}  general  principles  which  I  mude  iu  the  first  volume, 
but  could  not  then  demonstrate  fully,  for  want  of  time  to  pre- 
pare pictorial  illustration  ;  aiid  then  proceed  to  examine,  yim 
by  piece,  his  representations  of  the  facts  of  nature,  comparJQ^ 
them,  as  it  may  seem  expedient,  with  what  had  been  occom-j 
pliahed  by  uthera. 


I  cannot  close  this  volume  without  alluding  briefly  to  a  sn' 
ject  of  different  interest  from  any  that  have  occupied  ns  in  i 
pages.  For  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  a  general  reader  heartl 
and  vain  to  enter  zealously  into  questions  about  our  arts  Ui 
pleasures  in  a  time  of  so  great  public  anxiety  as  this. 

But  he  will  find,  if  ho  loots  hack  to  the  sixth  paragrnph 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  last  volume,  some  statement  of  (eM 
ings,  which,  as  they  made  me  despondent  in  a  time  of  api>areal 
national  prosperity,  now  cheer  me  in  one   which,  though 
stern  trial,  I  will  not  be  so  much  a  coward  as  to  call  one  of 
veraity.     And  I  derive  this  encouragement  first  from  the  be 
that  the  War  itself,  with  all  its  bitterneas,  is,  in  the  present  si 
of  the  European  nations,  productive  of  more  good  than  e 
and,  secondly,  because  I  have  more  coufldeQce  thsui  others 
erally  entertain,  in  the  justice  of  its  cause. 

I  say,  first,  because  I  believe  the  war  is  at  present  producti 
of  good  more  than  of  evil.  I  will  not  argue  this  hardly  an 
coldly,  as  I  might,  by  tracing  in  past  history  some  of  the  ahuu 
dant  evidence  that  nations  liavo  always  reached  their  highest  vir^ 
tuo,  and  wrought  their  most  accomplished  works,  in  timitf  & 
straitening  and  battle  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  no  nation  ev 
yet  enjoyed  a  protracted  and  triumphant  peace  witliout  recoil 
jng  in  its  own  bosom  ineradicable  seeds  of  future  decline, 
will  not  so  argue  this  matter  ;  but  I  will  appeal  at  once  to  thi 
testimony  of  tUosc  "wVotn  Witt  -w^x  V-aa  G'iftK.vVvt  ^"^.arest.  1  knoifj 
wlmt  would  be  to\OL  Tn\e,\>^  Wxosafe  \t\vQ  \xks^  wx^*«s^ 
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whoee  domestic  happiness  has  becu  unbrokcu  ;  'wlioso  daily 
comfort  undisturbed  ;  whose  experience  of  calamity  consists,  at 
its  utmost,  in  the  incertitude  of  a  speculation,  the  dearness  of  a 
Inxnry,  or  tlie  increase  of  demands  upon  tlieir  fortune  which 
they  conhl  me^t  fourfold  without  inconvenience.  From  these,  I 
can  well  believe,  be  tl»ey  prudent  economists,  or  careless  pleiisure- 
seekers,  the  cry  for  peace  will  rise  alike  vociferously,  whether 
in  street  or  senate.  But  I  ask  their  witness,  to  whom  the  war 
]uis  changed  the  aspect  of  the  earth,  and  imagery  of  heaven, 
whose  hopes  it  has  cut  off  like  a  spider's  web,  whose  treasure  it 
has  placed,  in  a  moment,  under  the  seals  of  clay.  Those  who 
can  never  more  see  sanrise,  nor  watch  the  climbing  light  gild 
the  Eastern  clouds,  without  thinking  what  graves  it  has  gilded, 
first,  far  down  behind  the  dark  earth-line, — who  never  more 
flhall  see  the  crocus  bloom  in  spring,  without  thinking  what 
dnst  it  is  that  feeds  the  wild  flowers  of  Balaclava.  A.sk  /heir 
WitnesSj  and  sec  if  they  will  not  reply  that  it  is  well  with  them, 
and  with  theirs  ;  that  they  would  have  it  no  otherwise  ;  would 
not,  if  they  might,  receive  back  their  gifts  of  love  and  life,  nor 
take  again  the  purple  of  their  blood  out  of  the  cross  on  the 
breastplate  of  England.  Ask  them :  and  though  they  should 
answer  only  with  a  sob,  listen  if  it  does  not  gather  upon  their 
lips  into  the  sound  of  the  old  Seyton  war-cry — **  Set  on." 

And  this  not  for  pride — not  because  the  names  of  their  lost 
ones  will  be  recorded  to  all  time,  as  of  those  who  held  the 
■breach  and  kept  the  gate  of  Europe  against  the  North,  as  the 
Spartans  did  against  the  East  ;  and  lay  down  in  the  place  they 
bad  to  guard,  with  the  like  home  message,  *'  Oh,  stranger,  go 
and  tell  the  English  that  we  are  lying  here,  having  obeyed  their 
words  ;" — not  for  this,  but  becjjuse,  also,  they  have  felt  that 
tbe  spirit  which  has  discerned  them  for  eminence  in  sorrow — 
the  helmed  and  swordcd  skeleton  that  rakes  with  its  white 
fingers  the  sanda  of  the  Black  Sea  beach  into  grave-heap  after 
grave-heap,  washdQ  by  everlasting  surf  of  tears — haa  been  to 
them  an  angel  of  other  things  than  agony ;  that  they  haye 
learned,  with  those  hollow,  undeceivable  eyes  of  his,  to  see  all 
tlie  earth  by  the  sunlight  of  deathbeds  ;— no  inch-high  stage  for 
foolish  griefs  and  feigned  pleasures  •,  ,t\o  <\T(iviTa,\!t^i\^i>CL'?i\^ -tt^ 
daU  jnoniJists   told   them  'j—Aiiy{\\\\i^  \j\it  V\viJ.\.  *.    ft.  -^-aRfe  ^V 
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true,  mflrrelloua,  inextricable  Borrow  and  power ;  a  qnestioi 
chumbcr  of  trial  by  ruck  and  fire,  irrevocable  decision  recordii 
continually  ;  and  no  sleep,  nor  folding  of  hands,  among  tl 
demon-qneetioners ;  none  among  the  angcl-watchera,  noi 
among  the  men  who  stand  or  fall  beside  those  hosts  of  Goi 
.  Thoy  know  now  the  strength  of  sacrifice,  and  that  its  (lames 
ilhiniine  aa  well  as  consume  ;  they  are  bound  by  new  fidelities 
all  that  they  have  saved, — by  new  love  t^j  all  for  whom  ll» 
have  Buffered  ;  every  affection  which  seemed  to  sink  with  thoa 
dim  life-stains  into  the  dust,  has  been  delegated,  by  those  who 
need  it  no  more,  to  the  cahsd  for  which  the)'  have  expired  ;  an^ 
every  mouldering  arm,  which  will  never  more  embrace  the  be 
loved  ones,  has  bequeathed  to  them  its  strength  and  its  faithfi 
ness. 

For  the  cause  of  this  qnarrel  is  no  dim,  half-avoidable  ii 
volution  of  mean  interests  and  errors,  as  some  wonld  have 
believe.  There  never  was  a  great  wan  caused  by  such  thinj 
There  never  can  bo.  The  historian  may  trace  it,  with  ingenions 
trifling,  to  a  courtier's  jest  or  a  woman's  glance  ;  but  he  does 
not  ask — (and  it  is  the  snm  of  questions) — how  the  warring  na- 
tions had  come  to  found  their  destinies  on  the  course  of  the 
sneer,  or  the  smile.  If  they  have  so  based  them,  it  is  time  for 
them  to  learn,  through  sutTering,  how  to  build  on  other  fonndi^ 
tions  ; — ^for  great,  accumulated,  and  most  righteous  canso,  tb« 
foot  slides  in  due  time  ;  and  against  the  torpor,  or  the  tnrpftndf 
of  their  myriads,  there  is  loosed  the  haste  of  the  devourinj 
sword  and  the  thirsty  arrow.  But  if  they  have  set  their  fc 
tunes  on  other  than  such  ground,  then  the  war  must  be  owinj 
to  some  deep  conviction  or  passion  in  their  own  hearts, — a  eoi 
viction  whicli,  in  resistless  fl#w,  or  reckless  ebb,  or  cousistei 
stay,  is  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  battle,  disgrace,  or  conquest, 

Wherever  there  is  war,  there  must  be  injustice  on  one  sit 
or  the  other,  or  on  both.  There  have  been  wars  which 
little  more  than  trials  of  strength  between  friendly  nations,  ani 
in  which  the  injustice  was  not  to  each  other,  but  to  the 
■who  gave  them  life.  But  in  a  malignant  war  of  these  presen^ 
ages  there  is  injuBtice  of  ic^older  kind,  at  once  to  God  and  oiRn, 
which  miislhQ  stemmc^k  iov  "V^oX-VtVtYt  i-i^t*.  "SS^^nL^^indt 
be  BO    involved  wit\\    W3k,l\oxva\  v'^'i\w!C\G^,  «it  \^^w\«:witMt, 
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itlier  of  Mie  contending  nations  can  conceive  It  as  attaching 
tlicrr  cause  ;  nay,  tlie  constitution  of  their  governments,  and 
e  clumsy  crookedness  of  their  political  dealings  with  each 
her,  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  either  of  them  from  knowing 
the  actual  cause  for  which  they  have  gone  to  war.     Assuredly 
this  is,  in  a  great  degree,  the  state  of  things  with  ns ;  for  I 
noticed  that  there  never  came  news  by  telegraph  of  the  explo- 
sion of  a  powder- barrel,  or  of  the  loss  of  thirty  men  by  a  sortie, 
but  the  Parliament  lost  confidence  immediately  in  the  jnsticc  of 
ihe  war  ;   reopened  the  question  whctlier  we  ever  should  have 
engaged  in  it,  and  remained  in  a  doubtful  and  repentant  state  of 
niiud  until  one  of  the  enemy's  powder-barreln  blew  up  also  ;  upon  m 
which  they  were  immediately  satisfied  again  tliat  the  war  was  a  f 
wise  and  necessary  one.     lluw  far,  therefore,  the  calamity  may 
have  been  brought  upon  ua  by  men  whose  political  principles  — 
shoot  annually  like  the  leaves,  and  change  color  at  every  au-  I 
tunin  frost  : — how  loudly  the  blood  that  has  been  poured  out 
round  the  walls  of  that  city,  up  to  the  horse-bridles,  may  now 
"be  crying  from  the  ground  against  men  who  did  not  know,  when  ■ 
they  iirst  hade  shed   it,  exactly  what  war  was,  or  wluit  blood 
Was,  or  what  life  was,  or  truth,  or  what  anything  else  was  upon 
the  earth  :  and  whose  tone  of  opinions  touching  the  destinies  of 
mankind  depended  entirely  upon  whether  they  were  sitting  on 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;^thi8,  I  repeat, 
1  know  not,  nor  (in  all  solemnity  I  say  it)  do  I  care  to  know. 
For   if  it  be  so,  and  the   English  nation  could  at  the  present 
period  of  its  history  be  betrayed  into  a  war  such  as  this  by  the 
clipping  of  a  wrong  word  into  a  protocol,  or  bewitched  into  un- 
expected battle  under  tlio  budding  hallucinations  of  its  sapling 
senators,  tnily  it  is  time  for  us  to  hear  the  penalty  of  our  base- 
ness, and  learn,  as  the  sleepless  steel  glares  close  upon  us,  how 
to  choose  our  governors  more  wisely,  and  our  ways  more  warily. 
Vor   tliat  which   brings  swift  punishment   in  war,  must  have 
brought  slow  ruin  in  peace  ;  and  those  who  have  now  laid  down 
their  lives  for  England,  have  doubly  saved  her  ;  they  have  hum- 
bled at  onco  her  enemies  and  herself ;  and  liave  done  less  for 
her,  in  the  conquest  they  achieve,  than  in  the  sorrow  tK^t-NJass^ 
claim. 

But  it  ia  not  ai^ogetber  thus :  WQ  \wtMe  HQt  \i«KSVi.  c»&^ 
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this  war  by  mero  political  misappreheneions,  or  popular  ign 
raiices.  It  is  ({uito  possible  that  neither  wc  nor  our  rulers  may 
cU'iuIy  undoratund  the  nature  of  the  conflict ;  and  that  wu  uia] 
\h*  dealing  blows  in  the  dark,  eouiusedly,  and  as  a  soldier  eui 
dunly  awakened  from  slumber  by  au  unk.nown  adversary.  But 
2  believe  the  struggle  was  inevitable,  and  that  the  sooner  it 
came,  the  more  easily  it  was  to  bo  met,  and  the  more  nobly  con- 
cluded. France  and  England  are  both  of  them,  from  shore 
shore,  in  a  state  of  intense  progicsaion,  change,  and  experimen 
life.  Tliey  are  each  of  them  bejpnning  to  exammc,  more 
tinctly  than  ever  nations  did  yet  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
the  dangerous  question  respecting  the  rights  of  governed,  am 
the  responsibilities  of  governing,  hodles ;  not,  as  heretofo; 
foaming  over  them  in  nnl  frenzy,  with  intervals  of  fetter  an 
straw  crown,  but  in  health,  quietness,  and  daylight,  with 
help  of  a  good  Queen  and  a  great  Kmjieror ;  and  to  dotermi 
them  in  a  way  which,  hy  just  so  much  as  it  is  more  effefrli 
and  rational,  is  likely  to  produce  more  permanent  results 
ever  before  on  the  policy  of  neighboring  States,  and  to  fi 
gradnallyi  the  discussion  of  similtir  questions  into  their  pi 
of  Bilenee.  To  force  it, — for  true  liberty,  like  true  religion, 
always  aggressive  or  persecuted ;  but  the  attack  is  gcMrali\ 
made  upon  it  by  tlie  imtion  which  is  to  be  crushed, — by  Pe; 
on  Athenian,  Tusc^in  on  Roman,  Austrian  on  Swiss  ;  or,  as  iw 
by  Russia  upon  us  ami  our  allies  :  her  attack  appointed, 
st'cms  to  me,  for  confirmation  of  all  our  greatness,  trial  of  oi 
sti'ength,  purging  and  punisluneut  of  our  futilities,  and  eatal 
lishmcnt  for  ever,  in  our  hands,  of  the  leadership  in  the  politi 
cal  progress  of  the  world. 

Whether  this  its  providential  purpose  bo  accomplished,  must 
dei>end  on  its  enabling  France  and  England  to  love  ono  another, 
and  teaching  these,  the  two  noblest  foes  that  ever  stood  breast 
to  breast  among  the  nations,  iirst  to  decipher  the  law  of  i^tB^ 
national  charities;  fii'st  to  discern  that  races,  like  individn»U, 
can  only  roach  thuir  true  strength,  dignity,  or  joy,  in  seokin^ 
each  the  welfare,  and  exulting  each  in  tlie  glory,  of  the  otlier. 

It  is  stningc  how  lv«  vre  a\.\\\.  ^aawv  from  fully  perceiving  thii. 

Wo   know   that  two  toctv,  ^a&t  ow.  a.  ^ikfiisa\V  \^'iK^\,  ^as^U  n* 


thrive   in   dispeace -,  Nve  oaa  \\u^ttx%"ta.w\  'O^a.^,  VtjNa^^a'w^^ 
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might  still  find  their  account  in  unity ;  but  that  a  multitude 
should  tlirive  otherwise  than  by  the  contentions  of  ita  classes,  or 
two  multitude3  hold  themselves  in  anywise  bound  by  brotherly 
law  to  serve,  support,  rebuke,  rejoice  in  one  another,  this  scema 
Btill  as  far  beyond  our  conception,  as  the  clearest  of  command- 
ments, *'  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's 
wealth,"  is  beyond  our  habitual  practice.  Yet,  if  once  we 
comprehend  that  precept  iu  its  breadth,  and  feel  that  what  wo 
now  call  Joiilonay  for  our  country's  honor,  is,  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  other  cuunLries'  (/i^lioiior,  merely  one  of  the  worst,  because 
most  complacent  and  self-gratulatory,  forms  of  irreligiou, — a 
newly  breathed  strength  will,  with  the  newly  interpreted  pa- 
triotism, animate  and  sanctify  the  oitorts  of  men.  Learning, 
unchecked  by  envy,  will  be  accepted  more  frankly,  tlironed 
more  firmly,  guided  more  swiftly  ;  charity,  aucliilled  by  fear, 
will  dispose  the  laws  of  each  State  without  reluctance  to  ad- 
vantage its  neighbor  by  justice  to  itself  ;  and  admiration,  un- 
warj)ed  by  prejudice,  possess  itself  continually  of  new  treasure 
in  the  arts  and  the  tliouglits  of  the  stranger. 

If  France  and  En^rland  fail  of  this,  if  again  petty  jealousies 
or  Hellish   interests  prevail   to   uuknit   their  hauda  from   the 

iinnored  grasp,  then,  indeed,  their  faithful  children  will  have 
fallen  in  vain  ;  tliere  will  be  a  sound  as  of  renewed  lamentation 
along  those  Euxine  waves,  and  a  shaking  among  the  bones  that 
Weach  by  the  mounds  of  Sebasfopol.  But  if  they  fait  not  of 
this, — if  we,  in  our  love  of  our  queens  and  kings,  remember  how 
France  gave  to  the  cause  of  early  ciTilizution,  first  the  greatest, 
then  the  holiest,  of  monarch.s  ;*  and  France,  iu  her  love  of  lib- 

[terty,  remembers  how  we  first  raised  the  standard  of  Common- 
wealth, trusted  to  the  grasp  of  one  good  and  strong  hand,  wit- 
nessed for  by  victory  ;  and  so  join  in  perpetual  compact  of  our 
different  strengths,  to  contend  for  justice,  mercy,  and  truth 
throughout  the  world,^ — who  dares  say  that  one  soldier  has  died 
in  vain  ?  Tlie  scarlet  of  the  blood  that  has  sealed  this  covenant 
will  Ik;  poured  along  the  clouds  of  a  new  aurora,  glorious  in  tliat 

'.Eastern  heaven  ;   for  every  sob  of  wreck-fed    breaker    round 
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those  Pontic  precipices,  the  floods  shall  clap  their  hand; 
tween  the  guarded  mounts  of  the  Frince-Angel ;  and  the  s] 
of  those  lost  multitudes,  crowned  with  the  olive  and  rose  ai 
the  laurel,  shall  hannl^,  satisfied,  the  willowy  brooks  and  p 
fnl  Tales  of  England,  and  glide,  triumphant,  by  the  pc 
groves  and  sunned  ooteaux  of  Seine. 


APPENDIX. 


L  OLArDE's  Tree-drawtno. 

The  reader  may  not  improbably  hear  it  saiil,  by  persona 
are  incapnblc  of  maintaiuing  an  honest  argument,  and  thcreforo 
incapable  of  understanding  or  beiieving  the  honesty  of  an  advcr- 
aary,  that  I  huve  caricatured,  or  unfairly  choeen,  the  examples 
I  give  of  the  masters  I  depreciate.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  could  not,  if  I  were  even  cunningly  disposed,  adopt 
a  worse  policy  tlian  in  so  doing  ;  for  the  discovery  of  caricature 
or  falsity  in  my  representations,  would  not  only  invalidate  the 
immediate  statement,  but  the  whole  book  ;  and  invalidate  it  in 
the  moat  fatal  way,  by  showing  that  all  I  had  ever  said  about 
**  trnth"  was  hypocrisy,  and  that  in  my  own  affairs  I  expected 
to  prevail  by  help  of  lies.  Nevertheless  it  necessarily  happens, 
that  in  endeavors  to  facsimile  any  work  whatsoever,  bad  or 
good,  some  changes  are  induced  from  the  exact  aspect  of  the 
original.  These  changes  arc,  of  course,  sometimes  harmful, 
sometimes  advantageous ;  the  bad  thing  generally  gains  ;  the 
good  thing  always  loses  :  so  that  1  am  continually  tormented 
by  finding,  in  my  plates  of  contrasts,  the  virtue  and  vice  I  ex- 
actly wanted  to  talk  about,  eliminated  from  both  examples.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  bad  thing  will  lose  also,  and  then  I 
must  either  cancel  the  plate,  or  increase  the  cost  of  the  work  by 
preparing  another  (at  a  similar  risk^,  or  run  the  chance  of  incur- 
ring the  charge  u(  diahonest  representation.  I  desire,  therefore, 
very  earnestly,  and  once  for  all,  to  have  it  understood  that  what- 
ever I  say  in  the  text,  bearing  on  questions  of  compj 
alwaps  to  the  flr/^/w/^  works ;  and  thai,  \t  VWti 
Jm power,  I  would  fixr  rather  he  Bhovi\d\ooW  aXi  'Ci 
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Ill  my  platoft  of  them  ;  I  only  give  the  plates  for  bis  immec 
bolp  iiuil  ronvcnionco  :  and  I  moiition  this,  with  reepoct  to 
plate  of  Claude's  raniiticutiou.  Iwcuuse,  if  I  have  such  a  thing 
A  prejudice  at  all,  (and,  althuugh  I  do  not  myself  lliink  I  tiart 
people  certainly  say  bo,)  it  is  agaiust  Claude  ;   and  I  might 
thorefuro,  bo  sooner  sug))ected  of  some  malice  in  this  plate  th 
in  otliers.     But  I  8im]>ly  gave  tiie  original  ongruvings  fiuni  tl 
Lil>er  Veritatia  to  Mr.  Ije  Kcux.  earnestly  requesting  that 
portions  selected  might  be  faithfully  copied  ;  and  J  think  be 
much  to  be  thanked  for  so  carefully  and  enccessfuUy  accomplish- 
ing the  task.     The  figures  are  from  Uio  following  xdatcs  : — 


1.  Part  of  the  central  tree  ia  No. 

2.  From  tbu  lurgysl  Irwj 
BusbRS  at  Twtt  of  tree        " 
Tree  on  the  left  " 
Tree  on  Uie  left 
Tree  on  the  left 
Principal  tree  " 

B.  Tree  on  the  right  " 


134.  of  the  Liber  YeritatU* 

158. 

134. 

ISS. 

06. 

73. 

93. 

32.^ 


kstfl 


If,  in  fact*  any  chancre  he  effected  in  the  examples  in  this  pi 
it  is  for  the  better  ;  for,  thus  detached,  they  all  look  like  g 
boughs,  in  which  the  faults  are  of  little  consequence  ;  in 
original  works  they  are  seen  to  be  intended  for  large  trunks 
tree^,  and  the  errors  are  therefore  pronounceil  on  a  much  larger 
scale. 

The  plate  of  racdiieval  rocks  (10.)  has  been  executed  with 
mnch  less  attention  in  transcript,  because  the  points  there  to  U 
illustrated  were  quite  indisputable,  and  the  instances  were  nK-d- 
ed  merely  to  show  the  kind  of  thing  spoken  of,  not  the  skill  ot 
particular  masters.  The  example  from  fjeonardo  was,  however, 
somewhat  carefully  treated.  Mr.  Cuff  copied  it  accurately  from 
the  only  engraving  of  the  picture  which  X  believe  exists,  and 
with  which,  therefore,  I  suppose  the  world  is  generally  content. 
That  engraving,  however,  in  no  respect  seems  to  me  to  give  the 
look  of  the  light  behind  Leonardo's  rocks  ;  so  I  afterwuids 
darkened  the  rocks,  and  put  some  light  into  the  sky  and  lily; 

and  the  effect  is  ccrtavnV-j  tnotfe  VvVc  \.Vvot.  <if  the  picture  than  it 

28  in  the  same  portion  ol  tVe  oV^l  tw^rA.N\w%. 

01  the  other  maatcta  TeYteaKiu\Ab^  V^  V\v«i  ^Na!^  ^V  Nisax^ 
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e,  the  noI)lest,  Tintorct,  liaa  aBsnro<31y  suffered  the  mosfc 
(Plate  17.)  ;  tirst,  in  my  too  hfusty  drawing  from  tlie  original 
picture  ;  and,  secondly,  through  some  accidental  errors  of  ont- 
line  which  occurred  in  the  reduction  to  the  size  of  the  page; 
lastly,  and  chiefly,  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  heads  of  the  four 
figures  underneath,  in  the  shadow,  on  wliich  the  composition 
entirely  Jopends.  This  Inai  evil  is  unavoidable.  It  ia  quite  im- 
posfiiblt!  to  make  extracts  from  the  great  masters  without  partly 
spoiling  every  separated  feature  ;  the  very  essence  of  a  noble 
composition  being,  that  none  should  bear  separation  from  the 
Test. 

The  plate  from  Uaphael  (11)  \s,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  satis- 
factory. It  cost  me  inucli  pains,  as  I  had  to  facsimile  the  irreg- 
Tilar  form  of  every  leaf  ;  each  being,  in  the  original  picture, 
executed  with  a  somewhat  wayward  pencil-stroke  of  vivid  brown 
on  the  clear  sky. 

Of  the  other  plates  it  would  be  tedious  to  speak  in  detaiL 
Generally,  it  will  be  found  that  I  have  taken  most  pains  to  do 
justice  to  the  masters  of  whom  I  hare  to  speak  depreciatingly  ; 
and  tiiat,  if  there  be  calumny  at  all,  it  is  always  of  Turner,  rather 
than  of  Claude. 

The  reader  might,  however,  perhaps  suspect  me  of  ill-will 
towards  Constable,  owing  to  my  continually  introducing  him 
for  depreciatory  comparison.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I 
had,  as  will  he  seen  in  various  passjiges  of  the  first  volume,  con- 
siderable respect  for  the  feeling  with  which  he  worked  ;  but  I 
was  compelled  to  do  harsh  justice  upon  him  now,  because  Mr, 
lieslie,  in  his  unadvised  and  unfortunate  rechmtjfe  of  the  falla- 
cious art-muxims  of  the  last  century,  has  suliered  his  persona! 
regard  for  Constable  so  far  to  prevail  over  his  judgment  as  to 
"bring  him  forward  as  a  great  artist,  comparable  in  some  kind 
with  Turner.  As  Constable's  reputation  was,  even  before  this, 
most  mischievous,  in  giving  countenance  to  the  blotting  ar.d 
"blnndering  of  Modeniism,  T  saw  myself  obliged,  though  unwill- 
\ngly,  to  caiTy  the  suggested  comparison  thoroughly  out. 
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The  reader  must  havo  noticod  that.  I  never  speak  of  Gennan 
art,  or  Gornian  philosoiihy,  but  iit  depreciation.  This,  how- 
over,  is  not  because  I  cminot  feci,  or  would  not  acknowledge,  tlie 
value  and  i»owcr,  within  certjiin  limits,  of  both;  but  b(;<jaiue  I 
-also  feci  that  the  immediate  tendency  of  the  English  mind  U  to 
Tsto  them  too  liighly  ;  and,  therefore,  it  becomea  a  necessary 
taak,  at  present,  to  mark  what  evil  and  weakness  there  are  m 
them,  rather  than  what  good.  I  also  am  brought  continually 
into  collision  with  certain  extravagances  of  the  Gorman  mind, 
by  my  own  stc:uly  pursuit  of  Naturalism  as  opposed  to  Idealism ; 
and,  therefore,  I  l>ooome  unfortunately  cognizant  of  the  en// 
rather  than  of  the  good  ;  which  evil,  so  fur  us  I  feci  it,  I&m 
bound  to  declaro.  And  it  is  not  to  the  point  to  protest,  as  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen  ani.  other  Gorman  writers  have  done,  against 
tlio  expression  of  opinions  respecting  their  philosophy  by  per- 
sons who  have  not  profoundly  or  carefully  studied  it;  for  the 
very  resolution  to  study  any  system  of  metaphysics  profoundly, 
must  be  based,  in  any  prudent  man's  mind,  on  some  precon- 
ceived opinion  of  its  worthiness  to  be  studied  ;  which  opiuiofl 
of  German  metaphysics  the  naturalistic  English  cannot  bo  led  to 
form.  This  is  not  to  be  murmured  against, — it  is  in  the  simple 
necessity  of  things.  Men  who  have  other  business  on  their 
hands  must  be  content  to  choose  what  philosophy  they  have  oc- 
casion for,  by  the  sample  ;  and  when,  glancing  into  the  second 
volume  of  "  Ilippolytua,*'  we  find  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  himself 
talking  of  a  *'  finite  realization  of  the  iufiuitc"  (a  phi-ase  consid- 
erably less  rational  than  **  a  black  realization  of  white*'),  and  of 
a  triad  composed  of  God,  Man,  and  llumanity*  (which  is  a  pal 
allel  thing  to  talking  of  a  triad  composed  of  man.  dog,  an^ 
canineness),  kuowing  those  expressions  to  bo  pure,  definite,  and 
highly  fiuialied  nonsense,  we  do  not  in  general  trouble  oursclvw 

*  I  fim  truly  sorrji'  to  have  introduce<l  such  words  in  an  flpparenfly  U 
crent  way.     But  it  would  Iw  n  giiilry  rcvt'reace  which  provenled  ub  tr 
exposing  fallacy,  preciseW  -w^iCTa  ^vAW','^  ^as,  TO-tf^v.  vVMi^gicoiis,  and  shrnoli 
from  iiuvciliug  nu  error,  ^\\st  XK-twuit'- VivaV  ^iTT^.^x  ftTCv-^VA  \r  v^Awwat ■ 
Sag  thii  most  aolumu  subiecVa  Vo  ^\Ac\i\K.  c^vAii  \«s4'Co\'s  \«:  ^'«ifc\\'a^. 
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to  look  any  farther.  Some  one  will  perlmps  answer  that  if  one 
always  juUged  tims  by  the  sample, — as,  for  instance,  if  one 
judged  of  Turner's  pictures  by  the  head  of  a  figure  cat  out  of 
one  of  them, — very  precious  things  miglit  often  be  desi)i3ed. 
Not,  I  think,  often.  Tf  any  one  went  to  Turner,  expecting  to 
learn  figure-drawing  from  him,  the  sample  of  his  figure-drawing 
would  accurately  and  justly  inform  him  that  he  had  come  to  the 
wrong  master.  But  if  he  came  to  be  taught  landscape,  the 
amallest  fragment  of  Turner's  work  would  justly  exemplify  his 
power.  It  may  sometimes  nnlnckily  happen  that,  in  such  shoit 
trial,  we  strike  upon  an  accidentally  failing  part  of  the  thing  to 
be  tried,  and  then  we  may  be  unjust  ;  but  there  ie,  nevertheless, 
in  multitudes  of  cases,  no  other  way  of  judging  or  acting  ;  and 
the  necessity  of  occasionally  being  unjust  is  a  law  of  life, — like 
that  of  sometimes  stumbling,  or  being  sick.  It  will  not  do  to 
walk  at  snail's  pace  all  our  lives  for  fear  of  stumbling,  nor  to 
Bpend  years  in  the  investigation  of  everything  which,  by  speci- 
men, we  must  condemn.  He  who  seizes  all  that  he  plainly  dis- 
cerns to  be  valuable,  and  never  is  unjust  but  when  he  honestly 
cannot  help  it,  will  soon  be  enviable  in  hia  poaaeaaions,  and  ven- 
erable in  his  equity. 

Nor  can  I  think  that  the  risk  of  loss  is  great  in  the  matter 
under  discussion.  I  have  often  been  told  that  any  one  who  will 
read  Kant,  -Stranss^  and  the  rest  of  the  German  motaphysicianB 
and  divines,  resolutely  through,  and  give  his  wliole  strength  to 
the  study  of  them,  will,  after  ten  or  twelve  years'  bilwr,  (liscover 
that  there  is  very  little  harm  in  thorn  ;  and  this  I  can  well 
believe  ;  but  I  believe  also  that  the  ten  or  twelve  years  may  be 
better  spent ;  and  that  any  man  who  honestly  wants  philosophy 
not  for  show,  but  for  use,  and  knowing  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, can,  by  way  of  Commentary,  afford  to  bny,  in  convenient 
editions,  Plato,  Bacon,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  Helps,  will 
find  that  he  has  got  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  for  him  and  hia 
household  during  life,  and  of  as  good  quality  as  need  be. 

It  is  also  often  declared  necessary  to  study  the  German  contro- 
Tersialists,  because  the  grounds  of  religion  *'  must  be  inquired 
into."     I  am  sorry  to  hear  they  have  not  been  inquired  into 
yet ;  but  if  it  bo  so,  there  are  two  ways  of  p\\TftxvYEv^\Xvft.l\"w^\s:^  % 
one  for  scholarly  men,  who  have  Iciaore  oiv  l\ve.v:  \vMv^%,\il  x^*^ 
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jng  all  that  thoy  have  time  to  read,  for  and  against,  and  arminj 
themselves  at  all  points  for  controversy  with  aJI  persona;  ti 
other, — A  sliorter  and  simpler  way, — for  busy  and  pnictieul  mcnj 
who  want  merely  to  find  out  how  to  live  and  die.     Now  for  tt 
U'urncd  and  leisurely  men  I  am  not  writing  ;  they  know  wha 
and  how  to  read  better  than  I  can  tell  them.     Fur  simple  ai 
busy  men,  concerned  much  with  art,  which  is  eminently  a  pi 
tical  matter,  and  fatigues  the  eyes,  so  as  to  render  much  readii 
inexpedient,  1  am  writing  ;  and  such  men  1  do,  to  tlie  utmost 
my  power,  dissuade  from  meddling  with  Qcrman  books ;  not 
because  1  fear  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  religion,  but  hecat 
the  only  inquiry  which  is  possible  to  them  must  l>e  coiiducti^d 
a  totally  different  way.     They  have  been  brought  up  as  CI 
tians,  and  doubt  if  they  should  remain  Christiana.     They 
not  ascertain,  by  investigation,  if  the  Bible  be  true  ;  but  ifU 
and  Christ  ever  existed,  and  was  God,  then,  certainly,  the  Sei 
mon  which  lie  has  permitted  for  1800  years  to  stand  recorded; 
first  of  all  Ilia  own  teaching  in  the  New  Testament,  must  be 
tnie.      Lot  them  take  that  Scnnon  and  give  it  fair  practu  li 
trial  ;  act  out  every  verse  of  it,  with  no  quibbling  or  explaimnj 
away,  except  the  reduction  of  such  evidently  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions us  **  cut  off  thy  foot,"  "  pluck  the  beam  out  of  tliii 
eye,"  to  their  effectively  practical  sense.     Let  tliem  act  out, 
obey,  every  verse  literally  for  a  whole  year,  so  far  as  they  can,- 
year  being  little  enough  time  to  give  to  an  inquiry  into  religioi 
and  if,  at  tlie  end  of  the  year,  they  are  not  satisfied,  and  sti 
need  to  prosecute  the  inquiry,  let  them  try  the  Uermau  fiyetein 
if  they  choose. 


m.  Plagiarism. 


Some  time  after  I  hod  written  the  conclnding  chapter  of  tliis 
work,  the  interesting  and  powc^^ll  poems  of  Emerson  were 
brought  under  my  notice  by  one  of  the  members  of  my  chiss  ot 
the  Working  Men's  College.  There  is  mnch  in  some  of  thc^^/ 
poems  so  like  parts  ot  t\\e  cVw^^ic  va.  t\v\^t\\sxx\,  oven  in  turn  n( 
expression,  that  thovig\il  fl^o  t^o'^  wwv^n  ^.rafe  s^  \w**C\ViT«« 
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^m  tlie  charge  of  plagiarism,  I  felt  that  a  few  words  were 
necessary  in  this  instance. 

I  do  not,  us  aforesaid,  justify  myself,  in  general,  because  I 
Jsnow  there  is  internal  evidence  in  my  work  of  its  originality,  if 
people  care  to  examine  it ;  and  if  they  do  not,  or  have  not  skill 

■enough  to  know  genuine  from  borrowed  work,  my  simple  asser- 
tion would  not  convince  them,  especially  as  the  charge  of  plagi- 
arism is  hardly  ever  made  but  by  plagiarists,  and  persons  of  tlie 
nnhajipy  class  who  do  not  believe  in  honesty  but  on  evidence. 
Nevertheless,  as  my  work  is  so  much  out  of  doors,  and  among 
pictures,  that  I  have  time  to  read  few  modern  books,  and  am 
therefore  in  more  danger  than  most  people  of  repeating,  as  if  it 
"wen?  new,  what  others  have  said,  it  may  bo  well  to  note,  once 
for  all,  that  any  such  apparent  plagiarism  results  in  fact  from 
my  writings  being  more  original  thuu  I  wish  them  to  be,  from 
my  having  worked  out  my  whole  subject  in  -unavoidable,  but  to 
myself  hurtful,  ignorance  of  the  labors  of  others.  On  the  other 
band,  1  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  had  not  been  continually  taught 
and  influenced  by  the  writers  whom  I  love  ;  and  am  quite  un- 
able to  say  to  what  extent  my  thoughts  have  been  guided  by 
Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  and  Helps  ;  to  whom  (with  Danto  and 
GiH)rge  Herbert,  in  olden  time)  I  owe  more  than  to  any  other 
irritcrs  ; — most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  Carlyle,  whom  I  read  bo  con- 
stantly, that,  without  wilfully  sotting  myself  to  imitate  him,  I 
find  myself  perpetually  falling  into  his  modes  of  expression,  and 
saying  many  things  in  a  *'  quite  other,"  and,  I  hope,  stronger, 

liray,  than  I  should  have  adopted  some  years  ago  ;  as  also  there 
are  things  which  I  hope  are  said  more  clearly  and  simply  than 
l>efore,  owing  to  the  influence  upon  me  of  the  beautiful  quiet 

jEnglish  of  Helps.  It  would  be  both  foolish  and  wrong  to 
struggle  to  cast  off  infiueuccs  of  this  kind  ;  for  they  consist 
mainly  in  a  real  and  healthy  help  ;— the  master,  in  writing  as  in 
painting,  showing  certain  methods  of  language  which  it  would 
ridiculous,  and  even  aflfccted,  not  to  employ,  when  once 
lown  ;  just  as  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  Bonifacio  to  re- 
ise  to  employ  Titian's  way  of  laying  on  color,  if  he  felt  it  the 
»st,  because  he  had  not  himself  discovered  it.     There  is  all  the 

jdifferonee  in  the  world  between  this  rccG\N\xi^  ol  ^v\\$iLWi»i'i,  v.^ 

Uliowingot  indncnce,  and  wilful  iuutaUoii,  rnxvc^vxc^^^^^i'^'^'"*® 
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rism  ;  nay,  the  guidance  may  even  innocently  i-cach  into  local 
tones  of  thought,  and  must  do  so  to  somo  extent ;  ao  that  I  &nd 
Curlyle's  stronger  thinking  coloring  mine  continually  ;  an 
should  he  very  sorry  if  I  did  not ;  otherwise  I  should  have  rea 
him  to  little  purpose.  But  what  I  have  of  my  own  is  still  all 
there,  and,  I  believe,  better  brought  out,  by  far,  than  it  would 
have  been  otherwise.  Thus,  if  we  glance  over  the  wit  and  satire 
of  the  popular  writers  of  the  day,  we  shall  find  that  the  manner 
of  it,  so  far  a^  it  is  distinctive,  is  always  owing  to  Dickens  ;  and 
that  out  of  his  first  exquisite  ironies  branched  innumerable  other 
forms  of  wit,  varying  with  the  disposition  of  the  writers  ;  origi- 
nal in  the  matter  and  sabstance  of  them,  yet  never  to  have  been 
expressed  as  they  now  are,  but  for  Dickens, 

Many  people  will  suppose  that  for  several  ideas  in  the  chap 
ters  on  Landscape  I  was  indebted  to  Humboldt's  Kosmoa,  an 
Howitt's  Rural  Scenery.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Howitt'a  boo* 
for  much  pleasure,  but  for  no  suggestion,  as  it  was  not  put  int 
my  hands  till  the  chapters  in  question  were  in  type.  "  I  wish  it 
had  been  ;  as  I  shonld  have  been  glad  to  have  taken  farther  note 
on  the  landscape  of  Theocritus,  on  which  Mr,  Ilowitt  dwells 
with  just  delight.  Other  parts  of  the  book  will  be  found  ve 
Buggestivo  and  helpful  to  the  reader  who  cares  to  pursue  th 
subject.  Of  Humboldt*s  Kosmos  I  heard  much  talk  when 
first  came  out,  and  looked  through  it  cursorily ;  but  thinking  it 
contained  no  material  (connected  with  my  subject)*  which  I  had 
not  already  possessed  myself  of,  I  have  never  since  referred  to 
the  work.  I  may  be  mistaken  in.  my  estimate  of  It,  bat  certain 
ly  owe  it  absolutely  nothing. 

It  is  also  often  said  that  I  borrow  from  Fugin.  I  glanced  at 
Pugin's  Contrasts  once,  in  the  Oxford  architectural  reading 
room,  during  an  idle  forenoon.  His  ''  Kemarks  on  Articles  ia 
the  Rambler"  were  brought  under  my  notice  by  some  of  the  re- 
views. I  never  read  a  word  of  any  other  of  his  works,  not  feel- 
ing, from  the  style  of  his  architecture,  the  smallest  interest  in 
liis  opinions. 

I  have  BO  often  spoken,  in  the  preceding  pages,  of  Holman 
Jlaut's  piotum  of  the  Light  of  tlie  World,  that  I  may  as  weU,  in 
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ibis  place,  glance  at  the  envious  charge  against  \i,  of  being  pi 
giarizcd  from  a  German  print. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  there  was  a  painting  of  the  sabj 
before  ;  and  there  were,  of  coarse,  no  paintings  of  the  Nativ 
before  Rapliiiel's  time,  nor  of  the  Last  Supper  before'  Leonar- 
ilo's,  else  tlio^e  masters  could  liave  laid  no  claim  to  originality. 
But  what  was  still  more  singular  (the  verse  to  be  illustrated 
being,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock"),  the  principal 
fignre  in  the  antece<lont  picture  was  knocking  at  a  door,  knocked 
with  its  right  hand,  and  had  its  face  turned  to  the  spectiitor  I 
Nay,  it  was  even  robed  in  a  long  robe,  down  to  its  feet.  All  these  % 
circumstances  wore  the  same  in  Mr.  Hunt's  picture  ;  and  as  the 
chances  evidently  were  a  hundred  to  one  that  if  he  had  not  been 
helped  to  the  ideas  by  the  German  artist,  he  would  have  repre- 
sented the  figure  as  not  knocking  at  any  door,  as  turning  its 
back  to  the  spectator,  and  as  dressed  in  a  short  robe,  the  plagia- 
rism was  considered  as  demonstrated.  Of  course  no  defence  is 
possible  in  such  a  case.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  shall  be  sincere- 
ly gratefxil  to  any  nnconsciontious  persons  who  will  adapt  a  few 
more  German  prints  in  the  same  manner. 

Finally,  touching  plagiarism  in  general,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
!red  that  all  men  who  have  sense  and  feeling  are  being  contin- 
illy  helped  :  they  are  taught  by  every  person  whom  they  meet, 
and  enriched  by  everything  that  falls  in  their  way.  The  great- 
est is  he  who  has  been  oftencst  aided  ;  and,  if  the  attainments 
of  all  human  minds  could  be  traced  to  their  real  sources,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  world  had  been  laid  most  under  contribution 
by  the  men  of  most  original  power,  and  that  every  day  of  their 
existence  deepened  their  debt  to  their  race,  while  it  cnlargedfl 
their  gifts  to  it.  The  labor  devoted  to  trace  the  origin  of  any  " 
thought,  or  any  invention,  will  usually  issue  in  the  blank  con- 
clusion that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  yet  notliing] 
that  is  truly  great  can  ever  be  altogether  borrowed ;  and  he  ia 
commonly  the  wisest,  and  is  always  the  happiest,  who  receives 
simply,  and  without  envious  question,  whatever  good  ia  offered 
him,  with  thanks  to  its  immediate  giver. 
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